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PREFACE. 


The  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  Society’s  Journal  contains  a 
collection  of  articles  which  travel  over  a very  wide  range  in  the 
field  of  antiquarian  study  and  research. 

The  second  section  of  the  late  Mr.  I’ Anson’s  Effigies  of  Yorkshire 
brings  us  down  to  c.  1370,  and  so  to  the  end  of  what  the  author 
styled  the  First  Transition  Period — i.e.,  from  chain  mail  to  plate 
armour.  This  second  epoch  was,  in  Mr.  I’ Anson’s  own  opinion, 
the  most  interesting  of  the  series  into  which  he  had  classified  the 
Military  effigies  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this  essay  for  the  first 
time  a really  reasoned  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the 
persons  commemorated,  or  to  supply  the  date  of  the  monument. 
Mr.  I’ Anson’s  acquaintance  with  Yorkshire  genealogy  has  enabled 
him  to  attain  a considerably  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  this 
respect  than  his  predecessors. 

The  affinities  of  many  of  the  carved  screens,  bench  ends  and 
canopied  choir  stalls  in  Yorkshire  churches  form  the  theme  of  a 
well  illustrated  and  admirably  reasoned  contribution  from  Mr. 
J.  S.  Purvis,  which  he  styles  The  Rif  on  Carvers.  A school  of  wood- 
carvers  originated  at  Ripon  c.  1490  and  became  a craft-centre,  the 
activities  of  which  were  carried  to  Manchester  1506,  to  Bridlington 
Priory  1519,  and  afterwards  to  Beverley  Minster  1520-1524.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  the  bench-ends  at  Leake  and  Over  Silton  came 
from  Bridlington  Priory,  and  the  same  origin  is  most  probable  for 
part  of  the  Screen- work  at  Flamborough.  Similarly,  the  screen 
enclosing  the  Bolton  pew  at  Wensley  was  made  for  Easby  Abbey 
c.  1510,  and  was  brought  to  Wensley  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  Both  this  and  the  choir-stalls  in  the  same  church 
dated  1527,  together  with  similar  work  at  Aysgarth  and  Hauxwell, 
proclaim  their  descent  from  the  stalls  at  Ripon. 

Several  interim  reports  on  the  excavations  in  progress  at  Caw- 
thorn  bring  the  record  of  work  done  down  to  the  month  of  May, 
1929.  The  most  important  Roman  discovery  in  Yorkshire  which 
has  taken  place  for  many  years  is  a large  inscribed  slab  which  was 
found  lying  face-downwards  in  the  vicarage  garden,  within  the  fort 
of  Lavatrae. 
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PREFACE 


Miss  A.  M.  Evans  contributes  an  historical  paper  on  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  and  the  part  played  in  that  event  by  the  Yorkshire 
families.  Most  of  the  letters  and  other  evidences  quoted  are  from 
the  unpublished  collection  of  manuscripts  at  Hornby  castle,  near 
Bedale;  and  these  make  it  appear  that  William  of  Orange  owed 
both  his  marriage  and  his  crown  largely  to  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby. 

Genealogy  is  well  represented  by  The  Butlers  of  Skelbrook  and 
Kirk  Sandal,  from  the  MS.  of  the  late  W.  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A. ; 
and  The  Family  of  Thornhill,  by  C.  T.  Clay,  F.S.A.,  who  also  sends 
a paper  entitled  Bradley,  a Grange  of  Fountains. 

The  ancient  heraldry  of  Yorkshire,  as  catalogued  by  the  late 
Rev.  Cams  V.  Collier  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Lawrance,  has  been 
spread  over  a period  of  eleven  years,  and  is  now  brought  to  a close 
with  an  account  of  the  Deanery  of  Catterick. 

The  Bronze  Age  in  the  West  Riding  is  dealt  with  by  Dr.  A. 
Raistrick,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S. ; and  the  Knights  Templars  in  Yorkshire 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  J.  Martin. 

H.  B.  McCALL. 

10,  Park  Place,  Leeds. 

December,  1929. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


On  page  26,  line  12  from  bottom— Spof- 
forth  Church  was  restored  in  1855,  not 
1885  as  in  the  text. 

On  page  30,  line  8 from  bottom — Geoffrey 
Hotham  was  excommunicated  in  1280 
(not  1310).  There  is  a full  account  in 
Reg.  Wickwane,  Surtees  Soc.  The  ex- 
communication  of  the  servants  of  Peter 
de  Mauley  and  John  and  Geoffrey  de 
Hotham  in  1310  is  found  in  the  Bever- 
ley Chapter  Act  Book,  and  was  another 
affair  altogether, and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Ferriby  Church. 

On  page  51  in  note  2 — “ differenced  by  a 
bend  of  five  points,  ’’for  bend  read  label. 

On  page  310,  line  20,  for  1229  read  1228. 

On  page  350,  line  14,  for  1345  read  1335. 
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THE  MEDIAEVAL  MILITARY  EFFIGIES  OF 

YORKSHIRE. 

By  the  late  William  M.  FAnson,  fs.a. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  FIRST  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD. 


c.  1310-1325. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  no  alterations  of  material  im- 
portance took  place  in  the  equipment  over  the  long  period  of  1200- 
1310;  except  for  a few  comparatively  insignificant  details,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  texture  of  the  mail.  The  harness  worn  during 
the  civil  wars  of  John  (1199-1216)  differed  but  little  from  that  in 
use  during  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  campaigns  of  Edward  I (1272- 
1307) . The  mail-clad  knight  and  the  mounted  man-at-arms  had  been 
virtually  omnipotent  against  the  relatively  poorly-armed  levies 
which  had  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  infantry.  But  these 
horsemen  were  sometimes  more  daring  than  discreet,  and  the  failure 
of  direct  frontal  attacks  over  unsuitable  ground  against  strongly 
posted  infantry,  and  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  archers  and  foot- 
men, led,  about  the  second  decade  of  the  14th  century,  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  body  armour  of  the  horseman. 

About  1315  the  mail  harness  of  1310  began  to  be  reinforced  by 
auxiliary  plates  of  cuir-bouilli  strapped  over  the  mail.  There  is 
no  military  memorial  in  England  which  gives  us  so  clear  an  idea  of 
these  early  reinforcements  as  does  the  well-known  Fitz- Ralph  brass 
of  c.  1320,  Pebmarsh,  Essex.  Demi-brassarts  were  strapped 
over  the  sleeves  of  the  mail  shirt  (hauberk)  at  the  back  of  the  upper 
arms  from  the  shoulders  to  the  elbows;  roundels  (palettes)  pro- 
tected the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints;  elbow-plates  (coudieres) 
reinforced  the  mail  at  the  elbows;  demi-vambraces  were  fastened 
over  the  front  of  the  lower  arms  from  the  elbows  to  the  wrists; 
demi-jambarts  supplemented  the  mail  defences  of  the  shins  and 
demi-sollerets  were  strapped  over  the  mail  defences  of  the  feet. 
We  must  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  these  auxiliary 
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plates  were  of  cuir-bouilli,  not  of  plate  as  is  erroneously  stated  in 
the  majority  of  works  on  armour  and  effigies.  A careful  study  of 
the  Fitz-Ralph  brass  will  give  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  Reinforced 
Mail  variety  of  harness  in  its  earliest  stages,  of  the  equipment  worn 
at  Boroughbridge  (1322),  in  which  battle  so  many  Yorkshire  knights 
took  part. 

The  type  of  helmet  known  as  the  bascinet  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  same  time  (1315)  as  were  the  cuir-bouilli  half- 
plates just  enumerated.  In  its  earliest  form  it  was  little  more  than 


a low  metal  cap,  bluntly  pointed,  padded  internally  to  fit  it  closely 
to  the  head,  worn  over  the  mail  hood,  as  shown  on  the  effigy  of  Sir 
Richard  Whatton  [c.  1325),  Whatton,  Notts. 

Various  minor  alterations  took  place  in  the  equipment  between 
1315  and  1325.  About  1317  the  two  ends  of  the  sword-belt  began 
to  be  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  means  of  metal  ring-lockets 
(Fig,  55),  although  the  old-fashioned  method  of  suspension,  by  means 
of  interlocking  thongs,  often  terminating  in  a sennit  knot,  persisted 
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down  to  as  late  as  c.  1346.  About  1317  the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops, 
usually  richly  embossed  and  decorated,  were  occasionally  orna- 
mented by  miniature  shields  on  which  the  heraldic  insignia  of 
their  wearers  would,  no  doubt,  be  painted.  The  textile  garment 
of  the  period  was  the  surcoat,  which  was  occasionally  provided  with 


Fig.  56.  The  Sleeved  Surcoat. 

voluminous  sleeves  (Fig.  56),1  as  shown  on  several  of  the  effigies 
wrought  in  the  Cheyne  atelier  at  York,  on  one  of  the  figures  of  the 
sleeping  guards  on  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  etc. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  under  consideration  a new  form  of  textile 
garment,  known  as  the  cyclas,  was  introduced.  The  defences  of  the 
hands  were  always  well  in  advance  of  the  other  items  of  the  equip- 
ment; the  mittens,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  sleeves  of  the 

hauberk,  had  begun  to  be  replaced  as 
early  as  c.  1300  by  mail  gauntlets, 
and  c.  1325,  cuir-bouilli  gauntlets, 
provided  with  lamed  cuffs,  were 
introduced,  as  depicted  on  the  effigy 
of  that  date  at  Whatton.  About 
1320  was  introduced  the  rowel 
spur,  which  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  an  effigy  of  that  date  at 
High  Ercall,  Shropshire,  and  on  the 
coeval  Creke  brass  at  Westley, 
Waterless,  Cambridgeshire. 

We  have  already  seen  that  but 
few  effigies  appear  to  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  York  workshops  up 
to  c.  1310.  Moreover,  there  appears 
to  be  a gap  in  the  extant  military 
figures  in  our  county  between  the 
Barden  figure  of  c.  1310  at  Hauxwell 
and  the  effigy  (c.  1315)  of  William,  Lord  Vescy  of  Malton  (ob.  1314), 

1 Fig.  56  is  the  effigy  of  William,  sec-  dale  ( c . 1318)  is  also  represented  with  a 
ond  Lord  Roos  (ob.  1316)  in  the  Temple  sleeved  surcoat.  See  Frontispiece,  vol. 
Church,  London.  Brian  FitzAlan  at  Be-  xxviii,  p.  345. — Ed. 
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now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  York.  But  between  1315  and  1325  we 
have  ample  evidence  of  much  activity  at  York,  and  are  very  rich  in 
effigies  which  may  be  assigned  to  that  decade,  for  we  possess  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  examples  if  we  include,  as  we  are  justified  in 
so  doing,  the  Roos  effigy  now  in  the  Temple  Church,  London, 
originally  at  Kirkham  Priory,  E.R.  Six  of  these  figures  are  in  the 
North  Riding,  five  in  the  West,  three  in  the  East,  and  one  in  the 
city  and  county  of  York. 


Approx. 

date 

Place 

Probable  person  commemorated 

1315  •• 

York 

William,  Lord  Vescy  of  Mal- 

1316  . . 

Goldsborough,  W.R.  . . 

ton  (ob.  1314). 

Sir  Richard  Goldsbrough  iv 

1318  . . 

Butterwick,  E.R. 

(ob.  c.  1307). 

Robert,  2nd  Lord  Grimthorpe 

1318  . . 

Temple  Church, 

{ob.  1317). 

William,  2nd  Lord  Roos  (ob. 

London 

1316). 

1318  . . 

Bedale,  N.R. 

Brian  Fitz-Alan  (ob.  1306). 

1319  .. 

Fountains  Abbey, 

A head  of  the  house  of  Mow- 

W.R. 

bray. 

1319  .. 

Hornby,  N.R. 

Sir  Thomas  Burgh  iii  (ob. 

1320  . . 

Allerton  Mauleverer,  . . 

1322). 

Sir  John  Mauleverer  i (ob. 

W.R. 

1318). 

1320  . . 

Acaster  Mai  bis,  W.R. 

Sir  John  Malebisse  ii  (ob. 

1320  . . 

Wilton-in-Cleveland,  . . 

1316). 

Sir  Ralph  Bulmer  i (ob.  1319). 

1320  . . 

N.R. 

Kirkby  Fleetham, 

Sir  Nicholas  Stapleton  (ob. 

N.R. 

1322). 

1322  . . 

Howden,  E.R. 

Sir  John  Metham  (ob.  1320). 

1323  •• 

Whorlton,  N.R. 

Nicholas  ii,  2nd  Lord  Meynell 

1323  •• 

Thornhill,  W.R. 

(ob.  1322). 

Sir  John  Thornhill  ii  (ob.  c. 

1325  •• 

Coverham  Abbey,  N.R. 

1321). 

(Torso  only.) 

1325  • • 

Skerne,  E.R. 

1325  • • 

Escrick,  W.R 

Sir  Thomas  Lascelles  (ob. 

1324)- 

Thirteen  of  these  seventeen  figures  were,  in  all  probability,  made 

at  York. 

Six  of  the  thirteen,  viz.  the  effigies  at  Bedale,  Fountains 
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Abbey,  Howden,  and  Escrick,  the  Roos  effigy  now  in  the  Temple 
Church,  and  the  fragment  at  Coverham  Abbey,  were  made  in  the 
highly-skilled  workshop  to  which  (see  under  Norton)  we  have  ven- 
tured to  give  the  name  of  Cheyne.  There  appears  to  have  been  at 
York  a rival  and  equally-skilled  shop  which,  during  the  decade  under 
consideration,  was  responsible  for  the  fine  figures  at  Goldsborough 
and  Kirkby  Fleetham.  The  Hornby  effigy  is  a fine  product  of  the 
principal  Durham  workshop ; the  figure  at  Butterwick  was  probably 
wrought  at  Lincoln;  the  oak  effigy  at  Whorlton  was  made  in  the 
principal  atelier  in  London,  in  the  workshop  responsible  for  the 
magnificent  monuments  of  Lancaster  and  Pembroke  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  the  figure  at  Skerne  looks  like  the  work  of  a local  mason. 

YORK. 

For  a description  and  drawing  of  the  weather-worn  effigy  [c. 
1315)  of  William  of  Kildare,  Lord  Vescy  of  Malton,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn  (1314),  see  vol.  xxvii,  p.  130-1.  The  crossed- 
legged  knight  is  clad  in  chain  mail  and  surcoat,  and  his  shield  bears 
the  arms  of  Vescy  differenced  by  a bend. 

BULMER,  N.R.  (Fig.  58). 

A description  of  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Bulmer  iii  [ob.  1268),  is 
given  in  Chap.  I,  Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xxviii,  363-4. 

GOLDSBOROUGH,  W.R. 

(See  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  117-120.) 

The  interesting  church  contains  two  of  the  finest  and  best-pre- 
served of  our  14th  century  effigies.  The  earlier,  a remarkably  well- 
preserved  work  of  the  skilled  York  atelier  which  turned  out  the 
figures  at  Kirkby  Fleetham,  Feliskirk,  Ilkley,  Stillingfleet,  Kildwick, 
Sheriff  Hutton,  etc.,  lies  on  an  altar-tomb  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  It  dates  c.  1315,  or  a year  or  two  later;  the  shield  bears 
the  arms  of  Goldsborough,  [azure)  a cross  patonce  [argent),  and  the 
probabilities  would  seem  to  be  that  the  figure  commemorates  Sir 
Richard  Goldsborough  iv  [ob.  c.  1307),  and  that  it  was  set  up  by 
his  son  and  successor,  Sir  Richard  v. 

Sir  Richard  iv  seems  to  have  been  seventh  in  descent  from 
Hubert  (De  Goldsborough),  the  founder  of  the  family,  a feudatory 
of  Ralph  Paynel  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  He  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sir  Richard  iii  [ob.  c.  1275),  was  holding  Goldsborough 
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in  1284-5  of  John  Vescy  for  one  knight’s  fee,1  was  a knight  before 
1290, 2 in  1292  was  summoned  to  show  by  what  warrant  he  and  his 
heirs  claimed  free  warren,3  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars  in  1296  to- 
gether with  his  son  and  heir,  Sir  Richard  the  younger,  paid  homage 
to  Archbishop  Newark  and  in  1300  to  Archbishop  Corbridge,  being 
described  as  Sir  Richard  the  elder  on  the  latter  occasion.  He  died 
c.  1307,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Richard  v. 

The  knight  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of 
mail,  the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a richly-ornamented 
fillet  and  further  secured  by  means  of  an  arming  point  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head.  The  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by 
mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  arming  points;  a guige, 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the  shield;  the  surcoat, 
which  reaches  midway  between  the  knees  and  the  ankles,  is  girt  at 
the  waist  by  a buckled  strap  with  the  usual  pendent  tag;  the  sword- 
belt,  ornamented  with  roundels,  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by 
means  of  interlocking  thongs  terminating  in  a sennit  knot,  this 
particular  form  of  attachment  being  here  very  clearly  illustrated; 
below  the  skirt  of  the  hauberk  the  extremity  of  the  padded  and 
quilted  gambeson  is  visible;  the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  plain; 
the  left  leg  is  crossed  over  the  right;  the  spurs  are  of  the  prick 
variety,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 

HURWORTH-ON-TEES,  Co.  Durham 

(Fig-  59)- 

Occupying  a modern  arched  recess  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave  is  a much-mutilated  and  weather-worn  effigy  of 
c.  1315-1320,  the  shield  bearing  the  well-known  arms  of  Grimthorpe, 
harry  ( argent  and  azure)  three  chaplets  of  roses  (gales)  ,4  correctly 
assigned  to  that  distinguished  soldier,  Ralph  Fitz-William,  1st  Lord 
Grimthorpe  and  also  1st  Lord  Greystock  of  the  second  line,  who 
died  in  1316  and  was  interred  in  the  neighbouring  Benedictine 
nunnery  of  Neasham,5  of  which  he  was  patron.6  Some  time  subse- 
quent to  the  robbery  of  the  establishment  the  effigy  was  conveyed 
to  Hurworth  and  set  up  as  a curiosity  in  the  garden  of  a house  in 
the  village,  where  it  remained  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

Ralph  Fitz-William  was  eighth  in  descent  from  Ulf,  an  English 
thane,  and  was  the  second  son  of  William  Fitz-Ralph,  of  Grimthorpe, 

1 Kirkby's  Inquest,  Surt.  Soc.,  p.  46.  Greystock. 

2 Yorks.  Deeds,  Y.A.S.  Rec.  Ser.,  lxiii,  5 N ewminster  Chart.,  Surt.  Soc.,  291. 

84.  6 This  nunnery  was  founded  by  Ralph 

8 Plac.  de  Quo.  Warr.,  Rec.  Com.  21 1.  Fitz-William  from  whom  the  man  com- 

4 These  arms  were  retained  by  the  memorated  by  the  effigy  was  sixth  in 
family  after  they  assumed  the  name  of  descent. 
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by  his  wife,  Joan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fitz-William,  of  Greystock 
{ob.  1246).  He  married  (c.  1274)  Margery,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh 
Bolebec,  a Northumberland  baron,  fought  in  the  Welsh  (1277-1291) 
and  Scottish  (1291)  wars,  and  in  1295  succeeded  to  the  family  estates 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  In  1297  he  was  captain  of  the 
royal  garrisons  of  Northumberland,  was  at  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock 
(1300),  signed  the  barons’  letter  to  the  Pope,  and  in  1306,  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  John,  1st  Lord  Greystock,  succeeded  to  the 
Greystock  barony  and  estates.1  In  1313  he  received  the  royal 
pardon  for  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  death  of  Gaveston;  he 
was  one  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches  and  captain  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  Carlisle  in  1315,  was  regularly  summoned  to  parliament 
as  a baron  from  1295  to  1315,  died  in  1316,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  surviving  son,  Robert,  whose  effigy  we  shall  shortly  see  at 
Butterwick,  E.R.  (Fig.  61). 

The  effigy  is  a product  of  the  Durham  workshop  which  turned 
out  the  huge  figure  of  “ The  Peacock  of  the  North  ” at  Brancepeth, 


Fig.  60.  Sir  Robert  Nevill  (ob.  1318),  Brancepeth,  Co.  Durham. 

co.  Durham  (Fig.  60),  and  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  the  north- 
country  workshop  was  at  length  departing  from  the  old  traditions 
of  Purbeck.  The  knight,  whose  head  rests  upon  two  pillows  (instead 
of  only  on  one,  as  on  the  earlier  Durham  figures),  wears  a round 
topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail,  the  latter  bound  round  the 
temples  by  a fillet ; the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by 
mail  gauntlets;  a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  also 
curiously  carried  round  the  right  arm,  carries  the  heater-shaped 
shield;  the  surcoat  is  unusually  short  and  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a 
buckled  strap,  the  pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  the  right  side; 

1 His  uncle,  Sir  William  Greystock,  upon  his  cousin,  Lord  Grimthorpe,  to  the 
died  in  1289,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  exclusion  of  his  own  brother,  William 
son,  John,  1st  Lord  Greystock,  who  set-  (ob.  s.p.),  and  his  sister,  Margaret,  wife 
tied  the  whole  of  his  property  by  licence  of  Sir  Robert  de  la  Val. 
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the  straps  and  belt  are  all  elaborately  decorated,  and  the  latter  is 
attached  to  the  scabbard  by  a variant  of  the  interlocking-thong 
method;  the  sword  has  a circular  pommel  and  short,  straight 
quillons;  the  skirt  of  the  hauberk  is  visible;  the  cuir-bouilli  knee- 
cops  are  reinforced;  the  right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left;  the  feet 
rest  upon  a lion.  The  mail,  expressed  in  the  usual  Durham  fashion 
by  means  of  incised  curved  lines,  is  almost  obliterated  by  exposure. 


BUTTERWICK,  E.R.  (Fig.  61) 

(5  miles  east-south-east  of  Weaverthorpe),  is  a hamlet  in  a hollow  of 
the  Wolds.  The  little  church1  contains,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  an  effigy  of  c.  1320,  discovered  under  the  floor  during  the 
course  of  a recent  (1883)  restoration.  The  shield  bears  faint  traces 
of  the  arms  of  Grimthorpe,2  and  this  figure,  hitherto  unidentified, 
evidently  commemorates  Robert  Fitz-Ralph,  2nd  Lord  Grimthorpe 
and  Greystock  (ob.  1317). 

Robert  Fitz-Ralph  was  ninth  in  descent  from  Ulf,  the  founder 
of  this  ancient  house,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Ralph  Fitz-William, 
1st  Lord  Grimthorpe  and  Greystock  (ob.  1316),  whose  effigy  we  have 
just  seen  at  Hurworth  (Fig.  59).  Born  c.  1276,  he  married  (c.  1298) 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Nevill,  of  Scotton,  Lincolnshire,3 
fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Scarborough 
Castle,  succeeded  his  father  in  1316  but  only  survived  him  for  some 
eight  months.  He  died  in  1317, 4 was  interred  in  this  little  chapel,5 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ralph,  3rd  Lord  Grimthorpe  and 
Greystock  (ob.  1323). 6 

The  effigy  was  probably  wrought  at  Lincoln.7  The  knight  wears 
a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail,  the  latter  bound 
round  the  temples  by  a fillet;  the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are 
protected  by  mail  gauntlets,  articulated  for  the  fingers;  a guige, 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the  heater-shaped  shield; 


1 It  is  almost  hidden  from  view  by 
farm-buildings  and  looks  as  if  it  had  never 
been  much  more  than  a private  chapel 
attached  to  the  manor-house  of  the  Grey- 
stocks. 

2 Barry  (argent  and  azure)  three  chap- 
lets of  roses  (gules).  All  traces  of  the 
chaplets  are  obliterated. 

3 At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  appears 
to  have  received  from  his  father  the  grant 
of  the  manor  of  Butterwick,  and  the  house 
here  was  his  favourite  residence.  His 
widow,  who  survived  him  for  nearly  thir- 

ty years,  spent  her  long  widowhood  at 

Butterwick  (Inq.  p.m.,  20  Edw.  Ill , 

1346-7),  and  was,  by  her  express  desire 

{Test.  Ebor.,  iv,  20),  buried  alongside  him. 


4 Inq.  p.m.,  10  Edw.  II,  1316-17. 

5 N ewminster  Chart.,  292. 

6 He  was  the  first  of  his  line  to  assume 
the  name  of  Greystock,  and  was  interred 
before  the  High  Altar  in  the  abbey  of 
Newminster. 

7 This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
monument  was  set  up  immediately  after 
his  death  by  his  widow,  who  was  a Lin- 
colnshire woman.  The  mail  has  been 
rendered  throughout  in  gesso  except  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
skirt  of  the  hauberk,  and  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  the  entire  figure  was  origin- 
ally elaborately  coloured  and  gilded  al- 
though no  traces  of  this  ornamentation 
now  remain. 


PLATE  XII 


Fig.  58.  Sir  John  Bulmer  at  Bulmer  c.  1270. 


Fig.  59.  Ralph,  Lord  Grimthorpe,  d.  1316  at  Hurworth. 
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Fig.  61.  Robert,  Lord  Grimthorpe,  d.  1317  at  Butterwick. 
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Fig  62  Lord  Mowbray,  c.  1319  at  Fountains  Abbey. 


PLATE  XIII 


Fig.  64.  Sir  John  Malebisse,  d.  1316  at  Acaster  Malbis. 


Fig.  65.  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer,  d.  1319.  Wilton-in-Cleveland. 


Fig.  63.  Sir  Thomas  Burgh,  d.  1322  at  Hornby 


Fig  67  Sir  Nich  Stapleton,  d.  1322  Kirkby  Fleetham 


EFFIGIES  1316-1322. 
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a long  surcoat  is  worn  girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow  strap  with  a 
pendent  tag ; the  belt  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  ring-lockets ; 
the  sword  has  a triangular-shaped  pommel;  plain  cuir-bouilli  knee- 
cops,  strengthened  by  a framework  of  metal,  are  worn ; the  legs  are 
crossed,  one  foot  rests  upon  a dog,  the  other  upon  a winged  angel. 


THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH,  LONDON 
(see  vol.  xxvii,  p.  138). 

In  this  historic  church  is  preserved  a graceful  and  dignified 
effigy,  a masterpiece  of  the  Cheyne  atelier  at  York,  which,  in  pre- 
Reformation  days  occupied  a place  of  honour  in  the  presbytery  of 
the  Augustinian  priory  of  Kirkham,  E.R.1  At  some  unknown  date 
subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  figure  was  taken 
to  York,  and,  in  1682,  was  conveyed  to  London  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Belwood,  who  presented  it  to  the  Temple  Church.2  As  we  should 
naturally  expect  it  was  then  in  a weather-worn  condition:  this  fact 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  engraving  of  it  given  in  Stothard’s  invaluable 
Monumental  Effigies  of  Gt.  Britain.  It  was,  therefore,  restored  by 
Richardson  in  1842,  together  with  other  effigies  in  the  church. 
The  work  was  well  done,  but  we  regret  that  Richardson  should  have 
stained  the  beautiful  Roche  Abbey  stone  in  which  the  figure  is 
wrought  in  an  attempt  to  make  it  resemble  Purbeck  marble.  The 
shield  bears  the  well-known  arms  of  Roos  of  Helmsley,  {gules)  three 
water-bougets  {argent)  ,3  and  the  figure  obviously  commemorates 
William  ii,  2nd  Lord  Roos  of  Helmsley  and  of  Belvoir  {ob.  1316), 
and  was  probably  set  up  a year,  or  possibly  two,  after  his  death. 

Born  c.  1259,  Lord  Roos  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Peter  de 
Roos  (ob.  1 15 7),  the  first  of  the  Roos  lords  of  Helmsley  Castle,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Robert  iii,  1st  Lord  Roos  (ob. 
1285),  by  his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Daubeney, 
of  Belvoir.  As  a boy  he  was  squire-of-the-body  to  Edward  I,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  the  Welsh  expedition  of  1277;  he  fought  in  the 
Scottish  wars,  was  in  Gascony  in  1297,  at  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock  in 
1300,  signed  the  barons'  letter  to  the  Pope  in  1301,  and  in  the  same 


1  The  scanty  but  beautiful  remains  of 

this  establishment,  founded  by  the  fa- 
mous soldier,  Walter  Espec,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  English  army  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  (1138),  are  situate 
amid  charming  sylvan  scenery  in  the 
valley  of  the  Derwent.  The  priory 
church  was  the  favourite  burial-place  of 
the  house  of  Roos  of  Helmsley,  who  came 
into  possession  of  the  patronage  of  the 
establishment  through  the  marriage  of 

Peter  de  Roos  (ob.  1157),  of  Roos  in 


Holderness,  with  Adelina,  sister  and  co- 
heir of  Espec.  Here  were  interred  Wil- 
liam Roos  i (ob.  1258),  his  son,  Robert  iii, 
1st  Lord  Roos  (ob.  1285),  his  grandson, 
William  ii,  2nd  Lord  Roos  (ob.  1316),  and 
his  great-grandson,  William  iii,  3rd  Lord 
Roos  (ob.  1342). 

2 The  New  View  of  London  (1708),  p. 
574- 

3 Probably  derived  from  the  arms  of 
Trusbut. 
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year  received  from  Edward  I the  grant  of  the  castle  of  Wark  (North- 
umberland). He  was  one  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  for  the 
vacant  Scottish  throne,  in  1307  was  appointed  to  defend  the  county 
of  Northumberland  against  the  Scots,  was  King’s  Lieutenant  and 
Joint  Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  was  summoned  to  parliament 
as  a baron  from  1295  to  1315,  was  a benefactor  to  Warter  and  Thorn- 
ton, and  rebuilt  the  central  portion  of  the  gatehouse  at  Kirkham, 
which  he  ornamented  with  the  well-known  heraldry.  He  married 
Maud,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Vaux,  of  Freston,  Lincolnshire, 
died  in  1316,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  iii,  3rd  Lord 
Roos  of  Helmsley  and  of  Belvoir  (ob.  1342). 

The  knight  is  depicted  bare-headed,  his  bobbed  hair  falling  in 
luxuriant  and  carefully-arranged  curls  over  his  ears;  his  mail  hood 
is  thrown  off  and  rests  upon  the  shoulders;  his  hands,  uplifted  in 
prayer,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by 
buckled  leather  straps;  the  voluminous-sleeved  surcoat,  which 
reaches  almost  to  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a buckled  leather 
strap,  the  pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  the  front  of  the  figure 
to  the  level  of  the  knees;  a broad  guige,  passing  over  the  right 
shoulder,  carries  the  shield  with  the  three  water-bougets  of  Roos; 
the  sword-belt,  ornamented  by  roundels  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
leopards’  masks,  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  metal  ring-lockets ; 
the  sword  has  a circular  pommel;  the  surcoat,  the  folds  of  which 
are  very  artistically  rendered,  opens  in  front  to  show  the  skirt  of 
the  mail  hauberk;  the  ridged  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  plain;  the 
right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left ; prick  spurs  are  worn  and  the  feet 
rest  upon  a lion. 


BEDALE,  N.R. 

(see  Frontispiece,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  344) 

is  an  old-world  market  town  situate  in  pleasant  country.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  tower-arch,  just  within  the  nave,  is  a fine  effigy  of 
c.  1318, 1 a typical  and  excellent  specimen  of  the  work  of  the  Cheyne 
atelier  at  York.  The  shield  bears  the  barry  of  eight  of  the  ancient 
lords  of  Bedale,  and  the  figure  obviously  commemorates  Brian 
Fitz-Alan  (ob.  1306),  of  Bedale,  and  was  evidently  set  up  by  his  two 

1 This  effigy  has  received  much  atten-  however,  no  writer  appears  to  have 
tionfrom  writers  of  local  historical  works;  grasped  the  very  obvious  fact  that,  as  I 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  majority  of  the  pointed  out  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal 
text-books  on  armour  and  effigies;  it  has  Ardneological  Institute  held  here  in  July, 
been  engraved  by  Hollis,  Blore,  and  Gale,  1922,  the  effigy  was  not  set  up  until  some 
the  first-mentioned  giving  us  two  beauti-  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  the  man 
ful  drawings  of  it.  Curiously  enough,  commemorated. 
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daughters  and  coheirs,  Agnes  and  Katherine,  shortly  after  they 
had  livery  of  their  lands  in  1317.1 

Brian,  first  and  last  Lord  Fitz-Alan,  was  fifth  in  descent  from 
Brian  Fitz-Alan  i,  a younger  son  of  Alan  Niger,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
by  his  wife,  Bertha,  daughter  and  heir  of  Conan  iii,  Duke  of  Brittany. 
Born  c.  1246,  he  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Alan  Fitz-Brian  ii 
{ob.  c.  1260)  by  his  wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Ranulf  Fitz-Henry 
(ob.  c.  1280),  an  early  head  of  the  house  of  Fitz-Hugh,  whose  muti- 
lated effigy  we  saw  at  Jervaulx  Abbey,  N.R.  He  fought  in  the  Welsh 
wars  (12 77  and  1282),  attended  the  armed  council  at  Gloucester 
(1287),  was  warden  of  the  castles  of  Forfar,  Dundee,  Roxburgh,  and 
Jedburgh  (1290-1292),  in  1292  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  Scotland 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  took  part  in  the  Welsh  campaign 
of  1294,  was  captain  of  the  garrisons  and  fortresses  of  Northumber- 
land in  1297,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  to  succeed  John 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  King’s  Lieutenant  of  Scotland.  He 
took  a prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  was  regularly  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a baron,  was  constantly  in  Scotland  on  the  king’s 
service  between  1298  and  1303,  fought  at  Falkirk  (1298),  was  at  the 
siege  of  Caerlaverock  (1300),  signed  the  barons’  letter  to  the  Pope 
(1301),  and  died  shortly  before  June,  1306.  His  first  wife,  Muriel, 
died  before  1290,  having  had  issue  three  sons,  who  all  died  in  in- 
fancy; about  1297  he  married  his  second  wife,  Agnes,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters  and  coheirs,  Agnes  and  Katherine.2 

The  knight  is  depicted  bare-headed,  his  bobbed  hair  falling  in 
carefully-arranged  curls  over  his  ears;  his  mail  hood  resting  upon 
his  shoulders.  A broad  guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  car- 
ries a shield  with  the  harry  of  eight  [or  and  gules) ; the  hands,  uplifted 
in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by 
leather  straps;  the  sleeved  surcoat,  the  voluminous  folds  of  which 
are  artistically  rendered,  reaches  to  the  ankles  and  is  girt  at  the 
waist  by  a narrow  strap,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  sword-belt, 


1 The  effigy  was  set  up  (1318)  on  an 
altar-tomb  in  the  chantry  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave. 
Fitz-Alan  had  added  this  aisle  to  the 
church  c.  1290,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  and  in  it  he  had 
founded  a chantry  with  three  priests 
which  he  gave  to  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Jervaulx.  The  beautiful  late  thir- 
teenth-century effigy  of  a woman,  which 
now  lies  alongside  that  of  Fitz-Alan,  in 
all  probability  commemorates  his  first 
wife,  and,  of  course,  originally  lay  in  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady. 

About  1700  Lord  Fitz-Alan’s  altar- 
tomb  was  barbarously  pulled  down  and 
very  roughly  set  up  in  the  north  aisle.  It 


was  in  this  position  when  Gale  wrote  his 
Reg.  Hon.  (1722).  Blore,  Monumental 
Remains  (1826),  gives  us  a drawing  of  it 
as  it  then  appeared. 

Some  time  before  1842  the  tomb  was 
dismantled  and  the  effigy  placed  within 
the  altar-rails.  It  was  in  this  position 
when  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  visited  the 
church  in  1842. 

Finally,  at  the  ill-advised  restoration 
of  1855,  the  effigy,  mutilated  by  the 
pulling  about  it  had  undergone)  was 
placed  in  its  present  position. 

2 A full  account  of  Brian  Fitzalan  is 
given  in  Mr.  McCall’s  Early  History  of 
Bedale,  pp.  29-44. 
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the  pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  to  the  level  of  the  knees;  the 
sword-belt  is  decorated  by  roundels  fashioned  in  the  form  of  lions’ 
masks,  and  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  metal  ring-lockets;  the 
sword  has  a circular  pommel,  ornamented  by  a miniature  shield  and 
short,  straight  quillons;  the  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible, 
the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  ornamented  by  miniature  shields  and 
strengthened  by  a studded  reinforcing  lame;  the  right  leg,  broken 
off  midway  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle,  is  crossed  over  the  left ; 
prick  spurs  are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 


FOUNTAINS  ABBEY,  W.R.  (Fig.  62). 


The  old  muniment  room  above  the  calefactorium  was  converted 


into  a museum  in  1858,  and  in  it  was  then  placed  a mutilated  and 
weather-worn  effigy  of  c.  1318  which  lay  on  the  floor  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter.  The  shield  bears  a lion  rampant,  and  the  figure  is 
assigned  to  Roger  iv,  1st  Ford  Mowbray  ( ob . 129 7).1  That  it  does 
actually  commemorate  a head  of  the  historic  house  of  Mowbray, 
Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Earls  of  Nottingham,  Surrey,  and  Warenne, 
Earls  Marshal  of  England,  may,  we  think,  be  taken  for  granted,  but 
our  difficulty  in  assigning  it  to  the  1st  baron  is  the  lapse  of  some 
twenty  years  between  his  death  and  the  setting  up  of  his  alleged 
memorial.  His  son  and  successor,  John,  2nd  Lord  Mowbray,  came 
of  age  in  1308,  and  it  seems  improbable,  considering  the  energetic 
character  of  that  distinguished  but  unfortunate  noble,  that  he  would 
wait  for  some  ten  years  after  that  event  before  setting  up  a monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  his  father.  May  we  not  suggest  that  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  effigy  was  made  c.  1318  to 
commemorate  the  2nd  Lord  Mowbray,  with  the  intention  that  he 
should  be  interred  at  Fountains.2 

Mutilated  and  weather-worn  as  it  is  the  effigy  is  a fine,  dignified 
piece  of  work,  worthy  of  the  famous  Cheyne  atelier  in  which  it  was 
wrought.  The  knight’s  head  is  surmounted  by  a canopy;  he  wears 
a lofty,  round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail,  the  latter 


1 He  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor 
of  Roger  iii  (ob.  1266)  by  his  wife,  Maud, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  William  Beau- 
champ, of  Bedford.  He  died  at  Ghent  in 
1297,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  interred  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Peter  at  Fountains. 

2 John  i,  2nd  Lord  Mowbray,  was  the 
eldest  son  and  successor  of  Roger  iv,  1st 
Lord  Mowbray,  by  his  wife,  Roesia,  sister 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
A minor  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death, 
he  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  William 


de  Braose,  the  powerful  baron  of  Bram- 
ber  and  Gower,  whose  daughter  and  co- 
heir, Aliva,  he  married.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  was 
a man  of  considerable  power  and  influ- 
ence, and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
king’s  favourite,  the  avaricious  Despen- 
ser,  attempted  to  seize  his  wife’s  posses- 
sions, supported  Lancaster  in  his  rebellion 
against  Edward  II,  was  captured  at 
Boroughbridge  (1322),  and  executed  at 
York. 
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bound  round  the  temples  by  a broad  fillet  decorated  with  miniature 
shields.  The  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail 
gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  buckled  leather  straps ; the  shield 
is  carried  by  a broad  guige  passing  over  the  right  shoulder  and  further 
secured  by  a buckled  enarm  passing  under  the  left  arm-pit;  the 
voluminous  surcoat  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a buckled  strap,  the 
pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  the  front  of  the  figure  to  the  level 
of  the  knees.  The  mutilated  sword  still  partially  retains  its  straight 
quillons;  the  belt,  ornamented  with  quatrefoils,  is  attached  to  the 
scabbard  by  metal  ring-lockets ; the  surcoat  opens  in  front  to  exhibit 
the  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk,  which  is  longer  than  usual,  partially 
covering  the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops,  which  are  reinforced  by  metal 
plates  and  by  studded  reinforcing  lames.  The  right  leg  is  crossed 
over  the  left,  but  both  are  broken  off  below  the  knees. 


HORNBY,  N.R.  (Fig.  63) 


(3I  miles  north  of  Crakehall),  is  a hamlet  of  well-built  houses,1  with 
an  interesting  church.  Occupying  its  original  position,2  inset  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  is  a plain  pointed  recess 
containing  the  fine  sandstone  effigy  of  a knight.3  It  dates  c.  1320, 
and  is  our  latest  Yorkshire  example  of  the  work  of  the  Durham 
atelier.  It  obviously  commemorates  Sir  Thomas  Burgh  iii  (ob. 
1322),  of  Hackforth,  in  this  parish,4  and  was  probably  set  up  c. 
1320  when  he  rebuilt  and  widened  the  aisle  which  was  the  burial- 
place  of  his  family. 

Sir  Thomas  iii  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  family, 
Thomas  i (ob.  c.  1199), 5 and  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Sir 
Philip  ii  (ob.  c.  1285). 6 He  was  lord  of  Hackforth  in  1285,  holding 
two  knights’  fees  here  and  in  Appleton,  and  also  the  whole  vill  of 


1 The  place  is  delightfully  situate  amid 
luxuriant  trees  at  the  west  end  of  the 
extensive  (700  acres)  park  of  Hornby 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

2 We  have  seen  it  stated  that  this 

monument  has  been  moved  from  some 

other  position.  It  does  not  require  a 
lengthy  examination  of  the  arch  and  of 

the  wall  to  realise  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
theory.  The  north  aisle  was  evidently 

added  to  the  nave  c.  1190,  we  suggest,  by 
Thomas  Burgh  i (ob.  c.  1199),  and  was 
widened  c.  1320  when  the  west  wall  of  the 
nave  was  rebuilt.  As  this  aisle  was  the 
burial-place  of  the  Burghs  of  Hackforth, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  alteration  was 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Burgh  iii  and  the 
memorial  set  up  by  him  at  the  same  time 


(see  Richmondshire  Churches,  p.  49). 

3 Dodsworth,  who  saw  the  effigy  c. 
1622,  says,  “ In  the  north  quyer,  in  an 
arch,  ther  lyeth  a knight  crossleg’d,  his 
shield  on  his  arme,  his  wief  by  him,  very 
antient,  thought  to  be  one  Burgo  an- 
tientlv  lord  of  Hackforth  ” ( Church  Notes , 
Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  p.  232). 

4 The  Burgh  manor-house  stood  at  the 
east  side  of  the  hamlet  of  Hackforth, 
and  traces  of  the  ditches  by  which  it  was 
defended  may  still  be  traced. 

5 His  son  and  successor,  Thomas  ii  (ob. 
c.  122 7),  paid  relief  for  his  father’s  lands 
in  that  year  (Rot.  de  Oblatis  et  Fin.,  Rec. 
Com.,  32). 

6 Harl.  MSS.  797,  fol.  57. 
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Aysgarth.1  He  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,  died  in  1322, 2 and  was 
buried  at  Hornby. 

The  knight  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of 
mail,3  the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a fillet ; a broad  guige, 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  an  uncharged  shield4;  the 
hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail  mittens,  unarticu- 
lated for  the  fingers  but  provided  with  thumb-pieces,  secured  at  the 
wrists  by  leather  straps.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  Durham-made 
effigies,  the  pommel,  grip,  and  quillons  of  the  sword  are  concealed 
by  the  shield,  which  is  brought  well  across  the  body.  The  mail,  as 
we  should  naturally  expect  in  a Durham  figure  of  this  date,  is  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  incised  curved  lines.  The  hauberk  is  longer 
than  usual,  partly  covering  the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops;  the  right 
leg  is  crossed  on  the  left ; prick  spurs  are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest 
upon  a dog. 

ALLERTON  MAULEVERER,  W.R. 

For  a drawing  and  description  of  the  crossed-legged  effigy  (c. 
1320),  which  probably  commemorates  Sir  John  Mauleverer  i (ob. 
c.  1318),  our  earliest  extant  wooden  military  figure,  see  vol.  xxvii, 
p.  13 1 -2.  The  knight’s  right  hand  grasps  the  grip  of  his  sword,  the 
left  hand  grasps  the  guige  of  his  shield5 ; the  shield  still  remains,  and, 
when  in  good  condition,  this  effigy,  probably  a product  of  one  of  the 
York  workshops,  must  have  been  a graceful  piece  of  work. 


ACASTER  MALBIS,  W.R.  (Fig.  64) 

(2  miles  east-south-east  of  Copmanthorpe) , is  a village  in  flat  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  which  here  meanders  seawards  in  a leisurely 
and  placid  manner.  The  curious  little  cruciform  church,  with  its 
spirelet  in  the  centre,  contains,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  a 


mutilated  and  rubbed6  effigy  of  c. 

1 Kirkby's  Inquest , Surt.  Soc.,  p.  149. 
Gale,  Reg.  Hon.  de  Richmond. 

2 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  10-20  Edw.  II,  p.  185. 
After  his  death  a family  dispute  arose. 
His  sister,  wife  of  Alexander  Mountford, 
questioned  the  legitimacy  of  John,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas.  Finally,  how- 
ever, she  and  her  husband  acknowledged 
John  to  be  the  true  heir,  but  in  1324  they 
managed  to  obtain  a grant  of  the  manors 
of  Hackforth,  Aysgarth,  etc.,  from  John 
and  his  brother,  and  entered  into  pos- 
session. 

3 The  knight’s  head  is  unsupported  by 
pillows  but  is  surmounted  by  a trefoiled 
and  cusped  canopy  enriched  with 
crockets  and  a finial  of  the  hawthorn  leaf. 

4 The  arms  of  the  Burghs  of  Hackforth 


r320,  hitherto  unidentified.7  The 

were  argent,  a saltire  sable  with  five 
swans  argent  thereon. 

5 This  attitude  is  not  a common  one, 
but  is  seen  on  the  effigy  of  c.  1325  at 
Manorbier,  Pembrokeshire,  and  on  an 
effigy  of  c.  1330  at  Limington,  Somerset. 

6 In  1825  it  is  described  (Yorks.  Arch. 
Journal,  xii,  438)  as  “ completely  green 
with  damp,”  and  a subsequent  applica- 
tion of  a generous  coat  of  whitewash,  in 
approved  “ churchwarden  ” fashion,  has 
not  improved  matters. 

7 The  statement  (Reliquary , N.S.,  42) 
that  it  commemorates  Sir  Walter  Male- 
bisse  (oh.  c.  1369),  fourth  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Malebisse  iii  (ob.  1365),  is  obviously 
incorrect. 
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shield  bears  the  arms  of  Malebisse  of  Acaster,  ( argent ) a chevron  be- 
tween three  hinds  heads  [gules),  and  the  figure  evidently  commemo- 
rates Sir  John  Malebisse  ii  [oh.  1316),  and  was,  apparently,  set  up  c. 
1320  by  his  son  and  successor,  Sir  William  ii,  who  came  of  age  in 
that  year. 

Sir  John  ii  was  sixth  in  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  family, 
William  Malebisse  i,  of  Acaster,1  and  was  the  son  and  successor2  of 
Sir  Richard  Malebisse  ii  (ob.  1306).  He  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars, 
died  shortly  before  April,  1316, 3 and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William  iii  (ob.  1365). 4 

The  effigy  is  the  earliest  of  our  heart-holding  figures,  and  was 
wrought  in  one  of  the  York  workshops.  The  knight,  whose  head 
rests  upon  two  pillows,  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a 
hood  of  mail,  the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a plain  fillet ; 
the  hands,  uplifted,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the 
wrists  by  straps;  the  surcoat  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow  strap, 
and  opens  in  front  to  show  the  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  below,  and 
beneath  which  the  extremity  of  the  padded  and  quilted  gambeson  is 
visible.  The  shield  bears  the  arms  of  Malebisse  and  its  point  is 
gripped  by  a wyvern  or  some  other  beast  c.f.  Bainton  Fig.  89; 
the  sword-belt  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  at  two  points ; plain  cuir- 
bouilli  knee-cops  are  worn;  the  left  leg  is  crossed  over  the  right, 
but  both  are  broken  off  below  the  cops. 


WILTON -IN-CLEVELAND,  N.R.  (Fig.  65) 


(2\  miles  south  of  Redcar),  is  a pretty  hamlet5  of  the  model  variety, 
nestling  under  wooded  heights,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  porch  of 
the  little  rebuilt  (1910)  church  lies  a sandstone  effigy  of  c.  1320,  a 
product  of  one  of  the  York  workshops.  Hopelessly  mutilated  and 
weather-worn  as  it  is,  through  exposure  for  nearly  three  centuries  in 
the  churchyard,6  this  figure  is  of  much  more  than  mere  local  in- 
terest owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  earliest 


1 He  was  a younger  brother  of  the 
Hugh  Malebisse,  living  in  1147  {Mon. 
Angl.,  v,  570),  who  was  steward  to  Roger 
Mowbray,  of  Thirsk. 

2 Guisborough  Chart.,  Surt.  Soc.  ii,  6 in. 

3 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  1-19  Edw.  II,  p.  362. 

4 Sir  William  Malebisse  iii  was  a boy  of 
seventeen  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  and  the  property,  therefore,  came 
into  the  king’s  hands  for  a time  ( Kirkby's 
Inquest , Surt.  Soc.,  p.  320). 

5 The  modern  (1810)  castellated  coun- 

try house,  close  to  the  church,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  wooden  fortalice 
of  the  Wiltons,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Sir 
John  Bulmer  iv  {ob.  1299),  and  converted 
into  a stone  castle  of  some  importance  c. 
1331  by  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer  ii,  a fragment 


of  which  was  standing  as  late  as  1808,  and 
some  of  the  foundations  of  which  are  in- 
corporated in  those  of  the  modern  resi- 
dence. 

6  When  as  a boy  I first  saw  this  effigy, 
as  far  back  as  1890,  it  was  propped  up  in 
an  upright  position  against  the  north  ex- 
terior wall  of  the  chancel.  It  had,  in  all 
probability,  been  cast  out  of  the  chancel 
very  soon  after  the  Buhners  were  deprived 
of  their  property  for  participation  in  the 
unfortunate  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Dur- 
ing this  long  period  the  shield  and  part 
of  the  right  side  of  the  figure  were  par- 
tially protected  by  a boldly  projecting 
fifteenth-century  buttress,  which  saved 
them  from  complete  obliteration  of  de- 
tail. 
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extant  English  effigy  which  depicts  the  ailette.1  The  arms  of  Bulmer, 
(gules)  billety  and  a lion  rampant  (or),  appear  alike  on  the  shield  and 
on  the  remaining  ailette,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  effigy, 
hitherto  unidentified,  commemorates  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer  i (ob.  c.  1319), 
the  first  member  of  his  house  to  be  interred  at  Wilton.2 

Sir  Ralph  i was  the  son  and  successor  of  Sir  John  Bulmer  iv 
(ob.  1299),  the  distinguished  soldier,  by  his  wife,  Taffenney,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  Hugh  More  wick.  WTe  know  but  little  about  him; 
he  served  in  the  wars  in  Scotland  and  Gascony,  died  c.  1319,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Ralph  ii  (ob.  1357). 

The  knight  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of 
mail ; a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the  shield  with 

the  well-carved  arms  of  Bul- 
mer, still  in  fair  preservation. 
On  the  left  shoulder  is  a small 
shield-shaped  ailette  (see 
drawing,  quarter  scale)  on 
which  the  same  arms  are 
visible ; the  corresponding 
ailette  on  the  right  shoulder 
has  completely  weathered 
away.  The  belt,  ornamented 
by  quatrefoils,  has  ap- 
parently been  attached  to 
the  scabbard  by  means  of 
interlocking  thongs,  but  prac- 
tically all  detail  is  obliterated 
on  the  front  and  on  the  right 
side  of  the  figure.  The  surcoat  opens  in  front  to  show  the  skirt  of 
the  mail  hauberk;  the  legs  are  crossed  and  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops 
are  worn. 


Fig.  66.  The  Ailette. 


KIRKBY  FLEETHAM,  N.R.  (Fig.  67) 


(3  miles  north  of  Scruton).  The  rebuilt  (1871)  church  is  delightfully 
situate  in  a secluded  hollow  at  the  foot  of  heavily-wooded  slopes  in 


1 Even  in  the  most  up-to-date  text- 
books on  armour  and  on  effigies,  we  are 
told  that  there  are  only  three  figures  in 
England  which  depict  the  ailette,  viz.  the 
valuable  Pembridge  effigy  of  c.  1348  at 
Clehongre,  Herefordshire,  the  coeval 
figure  at  Ash,  Kent,  and  the  effigy  at 
Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire.  We  have, 
however,  seen  other  five,  viz.  the  two  in- 
teresting Colville  figures  of  c.  1333  at 
Ingleby  Arncliffe,  N.R.,  illustrated  in  this 
chapter,  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Meriot 

(1327),  Combe  Flory,  Somerset,  that  of 


Sir  Peter  Mareschal  (1322),  Cathedral 
Church  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  this 
figure  at  Wilton.  As  we  have,  up  to  the 
present,  only  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  some  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
military  effigies  of  England,  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  there  are 
others.  [There  are  two  others  with  ail- 
ettes  at  Maltby,  Lines,  and  Upton  on 
Severn,  Worcestershire.  J.G.M.] 

2 His  father,  Sir  John  iv  (ob.  1299),  was 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  stately  church  of  the  neigh- 
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the  grounds  of  Kirkby  Hall.  Under  a modern  recessed  ogee  arch 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a fine  and  well-preserved1  effigy  of 
c.  1320,  a product  of  the  York  atelier  which  turned  out  the  figures  at 
Feliskirk,  Ilkley,  etc.  The  shield  bears  the  lion  rampant  of  Stapleton 
differenced  by  a label  of  five  points,  and  the  figure,  hitherto  unidenti- 
fied,2 evidently  commemorates  Sir  Nicholas  Stapleton,  the  younger 
(ob.  1322), 3 and  was  probably  set  up  shortly  before  his  death. 

Sir  Nicholas  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Stapleton  ( ob . 
1290),  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  by  his  wife,  Margery,  daughter 
of  Sir  Miles  Basset,  of  Haddlesey,  and  was  fourth  in  descent  from 
Sir  Geoffrey  Stapleton,  living  in  1 174-5.  He  had  a grant  (1298)  of 
the  demesne  manor  of  Kirkby4  from  his  elder  brother,  Miles,  1st  Lord 
Stapleton  (ob.  1314),  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,6  was  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  Sir  Henry  Scrope  with  regard  to  the  advowson  of  Kirkby 
Church,6  died  in  1322,  apparently  without  issue,  and  his  property 
passed  to  his  nephew,  Nicholas,  2nd  Lord  Stapleton. 

The  knight  wears  a low,  round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of 
mail,  the  latter  secured  by  means  of  a plain  fillet  and  by  arming 
points  on  either  side  of  the  head;  his  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are 
protected  by  mail  mittens,  curiously  devoid  of  the  usual  straps  at 
the  wrists;  a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the 
shield;  the  surcoat,  which  reaches  just  below  the  knees,  is  girt  at 
the  waist  by  a buckled  strap ; the  sword-belt  is  attached  to  the  scab- 
bard by  a somewhat  complicated  interlocking  of  leather  thongs  ter- 


bouring  Augustinian  priory  of  Guis- 
borough,  N.R.  His  grandfather,  Sir 
John  iii  (ob.  1268),  was  buried  at  Bulmer, 
N.R.,  where  his  effigy,  referred  to  in  our 
first  chapter,  still  remains. 

1 I am  assured  that  the  effigy  under- 
went no  restoration  in  1871,  but  have  my 
doubts  on  this  matter. 

2 It  appears  to  be  at  present  assigned 
(Yorks.  Arch  Journal,  viii,  85)  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Stapleton  (ob. 
1290),  the  judge,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
died  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  If 
such  a son  existed,  of  which  we  have  no 
definite  proof,  the  effigy  cannot  com- 
memorate him  for  it  is  more  than  thirty 
years  later  than  the  date  of  his  alleged 
death. 

3 In  the  printed  pedigrees  of  the  Staple- 
ton  family  this  Sir  Nicholas  the  younger 
is  said  to  have  died  c.  1298.  This  is  in- 
correct, for  he  is  specifically  described  as 
of  Kirkby  in  a Yorkshire  Feet  of  Fines  of 

1315. 

4 His  father,  Sir  Nicholas,  the  judge,  had 
a grant  of  free  warren  in  his  demesne 
manor  of  Kirkby  in  1270  (Cal.  Chart.  R., 
1257-1300,  p.  152). 

6 He  was  probably  at  Bannockburn, 
in  which  battle  his  elder  brother  was  slain 


6 There  were  originally  two  manors  and 
two  villages  here,  viz.  Kirkby,  a demesne 
manor  of  the  Stapletons,  where  they  had 
a manor-house  close  to  the  site  of  the 
present  hall,  and  Fleetham,  where  the 
hereditary  chamberlains  of  the  Honour 
of  Richmond  had  a motte  and  bailey 
castle,  the  earthworks  of  which  still  re- 
main. About  1300  Scrope,  then  invest- 
ing extensively  in  lands  in  Richmond- 
shire,  bought  two-thirds  of  the  manor  of 
Fleetham  from  the  coheirs  of  the  last  of 
the  hereditary  chamberlains,  and  in  1314 
reconstructed  the  old  fortalace  (Cal.  Pat. 
1313-17,  p.  175),  lowering  the  motte  and 
erecting  a stone  castle.  Sir  Nicholas 
Stapleton,  the  younger,  then  resident  at 
Kirkby,  purchased  the  remaining  third. 
In  1312,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Order 
of  the  Temple,  Kirkby  Church  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  king  and  in  1315 
Scrope,  then  building  his  new  residence 
at  Fleetham,  claimed  the  advowson, 
which  claim  was  naturally  disputed  by 
Stapleton.  Finally  an  arrangement, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  Scrope,  was 
arrived  at  but  was  quietly  ignored  by  the 
king,  who  gave  the  church  to  the  Hos- 
pitallers. 
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minating  in  a sennit  knot,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
equipment;  the  sword  has  a triangular-shaped  pommel  and  short 
quillons  drooping  towards  the  blade ; the  plain  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops 
are  strengthened  by  a reinforcing  lame;  the  right  leg  is  crossed  over 
the  left;  the  spurs  have  disappeared  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 


HOWDEN,  E.R. 


Embedded  in  the  blocked-up  north  wall  of  the  Saltmarshe  and 
Metham  Chapel1  is  a crocketted,  ogee-headed  recess,2  in  which,  on 
a modern  slab,  lies  an  effigy  of  c.  1320,  a product  of  the  Cheyne  atelier, 
the  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Metham.  Part  of  the  right  arm  has 
been  cut  away  to  adjust  the  figure  to  its  present  position.  The 
effigy  obviously  commemorates  Sir  John  Metham  (ob.  1320),  and 
was  probably  set  up  c.  1322  by  his  son  and  successor,  Sir  Thomas 
(ob.  1354)' 

Sir  John  Metham,  of  Metham  and  Laxton,  was  the  eldest  son 
and  successor  of  Sir  Thomas  Metham,  married  Sibyl,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Adam  Hamelton,  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  died  in 
1320. 

The  knight,  whose  head  is  surmounted  by  a mutilated  canopy, 
is  depicted  bare-headed,  his  bobbed  hair  falling  in  luxuriant  curls 
over  his  ears;  the  hood  of  mail  falls  over  the  shoulders,  leaving  the 
neck  bare;  the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail 
gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  buckled  leather  straps ; the  shield 
is  carried  by  a broad  guige  passing  over  the  right  shoulder  and  further 
secured  by  a buckled  strap  passing  under  the  left  arm-pit ; the  sleeved 
surcoat,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by 
a narrow  strap,  concealed  by  the  voluminous  folds  of  the  drapery, 
the  pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  the  right  side  of  the  figure  to  the 
level  of  the  knees ; the  sword  has  a circular  pommel,  a swelling  grip, 
and  short,  straight  quillons ; the  belt  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by 
metal  ring-lockets ; the  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible ; the  cuir- 
bouilli  knee-cops  are  decorated  by  miniature  shields;  the  left  leg  is 
crossed  over  the  right,  prick  spurs  are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest  upon 
a lion. 


1 Howden  is  a dull  and  depressing  little 

town  of  dingy  little  red-brick  houses 
situate  in  one  of  the  flattest  and  most  un- 
inspiring stretches  of  country  to  be  found 
in  Yorkshire.  Dominating  the  place  is  the 
large  and  stately  collegiate  church,  the 
beautiful  chancel  and  chapter-house  of 
which  are  in  ruins.  To  the  east  of  the 
south  transept  and  separated  from  it  by 
an  arcade  of  two  arches  is  the  Saltmarshe 


and  Metham  Chapel,  which  retains  three 
piscinas,  two  in  the  south  and  one  in  the 
east  wall,  and  which  opened  into  the 
choir  aisle  by  two  arches  now  blocked  up. 

2 Above  the  recess  are  niches  on  either 
side  and  shields  bearing  the  arms  of 
Metham,  quarterly  (azure  and  argent),  in 
the  first  quarter  a fleur-de-lys  (or),  and 
Hamelton,  (gules)  an  eagle  displayed 
(argent)  debruised  by  a bendlet  (sable). 
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WHORLTON,  N.R. 

(ii  miles  south  of  Potto).  The  castle  of  the  Meynells,  with  its  gate- 
house and  the  remains  of  a tower-house  on  the  lowered  motte,  and 
the  ancient  church,  used  only  as  a mortuary  chapel  since  1875,  stand 
on  a prominent  ridge  beneath  Whorl  Hill,  and  command  beautiful 
views  over  an  extensive  area.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
occupying  a wide  arch  which  originally  connected  the  chancel  with 
the  north  chantry  (destroyed  since  1808),  is  an  early  15th  century 
altar-tomb,1  on  which  lies  a very  fine  hollow  oak  effigy,  which  is  of 
interest  as  being  the  only  extant  London-made  military  figure  in 
Yorkshire.  It  is  a work  of  the  famous  London  atelier  which  was 
responsible  for  the  magnificent  monuments  of  Edmund  Plantagenet, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  workshop  turned  out  other  wooden 
figures,  including  those  of  John,  Lord  Hastings  (1313),  Abergavenny, 
Monmouthshire;  Sir  Philip  Gayton  (1316),  Gayton,  Northampton- 
shire; Sir  William  Combmartin  (c.  1320),  Alderton,  Northampton- 
shire, and  the  knights  of  c.  1320  at  Bennington,  Salop,  and  Burgh- 
field,  Berks.  The  fine  figure  at  Whorlton  dates  c.  1320-1325, 2 
and  probably  originally  lay  in  the  chancel  on  an  oak  tomb.  When 
it  was  removed  to  its  present  position  is  unknown.  It  obviously 
commemorates  Nicholas  ii,  2nd  Lord  Meynell  of  Whorlton  Castle 
(< ob . 1322). 

Born  c.  1275,  Lord  Meynell  was  eighth  in  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  family,  Robert  Meynell  (ob.  c.  1115),  and  was  the  eldest  son 
and  successor  of  Nicholas  i,  1st  Lord  Meynell  (ob.  1299).  He  was  a 
distinguished  soldier  and  a personal  friend  of  King  Edward  I;  he 
fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,  was  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  was  summoned 
to  parliament  as  a baron  from  1313  to  1322,  died  in  1322,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  natural  son,  Sir  Nicholas,  by  his  mistress,  the 
notorious  Lucy  de  Thweng.3 


1 The  heraldry  on  this  tomb  has  been 
recently  described  in  the  Journal  (xxviii, 
65).  The  shields  have  deteriorated  very 
much  since  I first  examined  the  effigy, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  A beautiful 
engraving  of  the  tomb  will  be  found  in 
Graves’  Hist,  of  Cleveland  (1808),  p.  148. 

2 This  effigy  is  always  antedated.  It 
is  assigned  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer  in  his  valu- 

able Wooden  Effigies  of  England  and  Wales 
to  c.  1300.  Actually  it  cannot  possibly 
be  earlier  than  c.  1320,  and  I am  happy  to 
state  that,  after  drawing  his  attention  to 
various  details  of  equipment  and  crafts- 
manship, Dr.  Fryer  has  recently  (1924) 
admitted  that  he  had  antedated  the 


figure  and  accepts  as  correct  my  date  of  c. 
1323.  The  effigy  is  erroneously  assigned 
to  Nicholas  i,  1st  Lord  Meynell  {ob.  1299) 
on  the  authority  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Hope,  who  also  antedated  the  effigy. 

3  Lord  Meynell  was  involved  from  his 
boyhood  with  Lucy  Thweng,  a girl  four 
years  his  junior.  She  was  the  only  child 
of  Sir  Robert  Thweng  (ob.  1279),  of  Kil- 
ton  Castle,  N.R.,  by  his  wife,  Matilda, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Roger  Merley, 
of  Morpeth  Castle,  Northumberland,  and 
was  heir  to  her  grandmother,  Lucy,  one 
of  the  sisters  and  coheirs  of  the  last  of  the 
powerful  Brus  barons  of  Skelton  Castle. 
She  thus  became  the  ward  of  the  king 
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The  knight,  whose  head  rests  upon  two  pillows,  wears  a round- 
topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail,  the  latter  bound  round  the 
temples  by  a plain  narrow  fillet;  the  shield,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
on  wooden  effigies,  has  disappeared,  but  the  guige  strap  from  which 
it  was  suspended  is  visible.  The  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  bare, 
and  the  usual  leather  wrist -straps  are  present;  the  long  sleeveless 
surcoat,  reaching  almost  to  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a 
narrow  strap  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  sword-belt,  and  the 
latter  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  means  of  ring-lockets.  The 
right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left,  and  plain  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are 
worn;  the  feet,  which  rest  upon  a lion,  are  bare,  but  the  spur-straps 
remain  although  the  spurs  themselves  have  disappeared. 


THORNHILL,  W.R., 

although  situate  in  one  of  the  most  hideous  industrial  areas  of  York- 
shire, a district  polluted  by  mills  and  other  unsightly  objects,  is  in 
itself  quite  a pleasant  village,  and  possesses  a church  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  containing  three  military  effigies,  which  all  lie 
in  the  Thornhill  or  Savill  Chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
On  the  north  side  of  this  chapel,  towards  the  east  end,  is  an  effigy  of 
c.  1320-1325,  probably  wrought  at  York.  Although  the  shield  bears 
no  traces  of  the  arms  of  that  family,  [gules)  three  bars  gemel  and  a 
chief  (argent),  the  figure  must  necessarily  commemorate  a head  of  the 
house  of  Thornhill  of  Thornhill,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
date  of  the  work,  we  may  assign  it  to  Sir  John  Thornhill  ii  (oh.  c. 
1321). 

Sir  John  Thornhill  ii  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Askolphus  (de 
Thornhill),  the  apparent  founder  of  the  family,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Sir  Richard  Thornhill  (ob.  1287)  by  his  wife, 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Fixby.  He  was  a soldier  of  some 
distinction,  fought  in  the  wars  in  Gascony  and  Scotland,  married 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Talboner,  died  in  or  about  1321, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Bryan  i. 

The  effigy,  when  complete,  has  been  a fine  piece  of  work,  and 
probably  lay  originally  upon  an  altar-tomb  in  the  chapel.  Over 
the  knight’s  head  is  a mutilated  canopy  with  figures  of  kneeling 


who,  against  the  wishes  of  her  relatives, 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  William  Latimer, 
the  younger,  son  of  a favourite  comrade- 
in-arms.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy 
one,  partly  because  of  the  unpleasant 
character  of  Latimer,  partly  because  of 
the  frivolous  and  lively  character  of  the 
wealthy  heiress.  After  several  escapades 
of  a similar  nature,  Lucy  definitely  left 


her  husband  to  become  the  recognised 
mistress  of  Lord  Meynell,  by  whom  she 
had  a son,  Nicholas  (born  c.  1303).  Lord 
Meynell  settled  his  estates  upon  this  boy 
in  the  event  of  having  no  legitimate  issue, 
and  the  barony  of  Meynell  passed  to  him 
to  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Meynell’s  legiti- 
mate heir,  his  brother,  Sir  John  Meynell 
( ob . 1337),  of  Castle  Levington,  N.R. 
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angels  on  either  side,  that  on  the  south  being  the  more  perfect  of  the 
two;  at  the  feet,  level  with  the  ankles,  are  figures  of  priests  or 
acolytes,  now  much  mutilated  and  partly  destroyed.  The  knight 
wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail,  the  latter 
bound  round  the  temples  by  a plain  fillet ; the  face  has  been  recarved 
in  modern  times;  the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by 
mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  substantial  arming-points; 
the  shield  has  never  borne  a carved  charge,  and  is  carried  by  a guige 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder;  the  sleeveless  surcoat,  which  reaches 
midway  between  the  knees  and  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a 
narrow  buckled  strap,  the  pendent  tag  of  which  apparently  falls 
down  under  the  shield.  The  richly-decorated  sword-belt  is  attached 
to  the  scabbard  at  two  points;  the  sword  has  a circular  pommel  and 
short,  straight  quillons;  the  scabbard  is  decorated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  belt;  the  extremity  of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible; 
the  right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left ; the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are 
reinforced  by  a circular  plate;  the  spurs  are  mutilated,  but  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  prick  variety,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 

COVERHAM  ABBEY,  N.R.  (Fig.  68). 

Forming  part  of  a rockery  in  the  garden  of  the  dwelling-house 
which  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  this  Premonstratensian  establish- 
ment, is  the  weather-worn 
torso  of  an  effigy  of  c.  1318- 
1330;  it  is  impossible  to  be 
more  explicit  owing  to  the 
almost  complete  obliteration 
of  detail ; we  have  provision- 
ally assigned  it  to  c.  1325  in 
our  chronological  list.  The 
shield  bears  no  carved  charge, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  afford 
us  any  clue  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  man  commemo- 
rated. 

The  effigy  was  obviously 
a work  of  the  Cheyne  atelier, 
and  the  knight  has  been  de- 
picted bare-headed,  his  mail 
hood  resting  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 


Fig.  68.  The  Coverham  Torso. 
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SKERNE,  E.R.  (Fig.  69) 

(2  miles  south-east  of  Driffield),  is  a village  in  dull,  flat  country. 
Externally  the  church  is  unprepossessing,  practically  all  except  the 
tower  being  coated  in  cement ; internally  it  presents  several  features 
of  interest.  There  was  once  a chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
but  this  has  long  since  been  demolished,  and  the  arcade  of  three 
arches  is  now  blocked  up.  Built  into  the  most  westerly  of  the  blocked 
arches,  high  up  in  the  wall,  is  a crude,  ill-proportioned  effigy,  prob- 
ably the  product  of  a village  mason.  It  exhibits  but  little  detail, 
and  is  therefore  difficult  to  date,  but  we  are  inclined  to  assign  it  to 
c.  1320-1330. 

The  man  is  depicted  bare-headed,  his  curls  falling  over  his  ears; 
he  wears  a mantle  and  a surcoat,  the  latter  devoid  of  the  usual  waist- 
strap.  The  mail  on  the  arms  and  legs  has,  apparently,  been  ren- 
dered in  colour;  the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  either  bare  or 
encased  in  gauntlets  articulated  for  the  fingers,  probably  the  former ; 
the  sword  has  a pear-shaped  pommel  and  short,  clumsy  quillons 
drooping  towards  the  blade ; the  method  of  attaching  the  belt  to  the 
scabbard  is  inadequately  explained;  resting  upon  the  scabbard, 
without  visible  means  of  support,  is  a small  and  heavy  circular 
shield  or  “boce.”  The  legs,  badly  modelled,  are  crossed;  the 
spurs  are  not  shown;  the  feet  rest  upon  a dog. 

ESCRICK,  E.R.  (Fig.  70). 

Placed  in  a modern  arched  and  canopied  recess,  specially  made 
for  its  accommodation,  in  the  south  exterior  wall  of  the  modern 
church,  a strangely  incongruous  position  for  such  a memorial,1  lies 
a mutilated  and  weather-worn  effigy  of  c.  1325,  hitherto  unidentified, 
which  was  brought  here  from  the  old  church.  It  is  a work  of  the 
Cheyne  atelier  at  York,  and  evidently  commemorates  Sir  Thomas 
Lascelles  (ob.  1324), 2 of  Escrick. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Lascelles,  and  on  the 
death  in  1297  of  his  relative,  Roger,  Lord  Lascelles,  came  into 
possession  of  the  manor  of  Escrick  which  apparently  was  entailed. 
He  died  in  1324,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Ralph.3 

The  knight  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail, 
the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a plain  fillet ; a guige,  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the  shield,  devoid  of  a carved  charge, 

1 The  effigy  should  be  removed  from  later  of  the  two  effigies  at  Goldsborough. 
its  present  absurd  position  and  placed  in  2 His  inq.  p.  m.  was  taken  in  1324-5. 
the  church  for  preservation.  When  per-  3 He  was  living  in  1344  (Yorks.  Feet  of 
feet  it  must  have  closely  resembled  the  Fines,  1327-47,  p.  173). 
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which  is  further  secured  by  means  of  a buckled  enarm  passing  under 
the  left  arm-pit ; the  sleeved  surcoat  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a buckled 
leather  strap,  the  pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  in  front;  the 
hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  gauntlets  of  mail  secured 
at  the  wrists  by  buckled  leather  straps;  the  belt,  ornamented  by 
roundels,  now  muck:,  weather-worn,  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by 
means  of  metal  ring-lockets;  the  sword  has  a circular  pommel,  a 
grip  bound  round  with  wire,  and  straight  quillons.  The  legs,  which 
are  broken  off  at  the  knees,  have  been  crossed,  and  plain  cuir-bouilli 
knee -cops  are  worn. 

1325-1335. 

The  old-fashioned  surcoat  remained  the  popular  form  of  textile 
covering  throughout  this  decade,  and,  although  the  majority  of  these 
garments  reached  midway  between  the  knees  and  the  ankles,  there 
was  a tendency  to  shorten  the  surcoat . That  depicted  on  the  straight- 
legged effigy  of  Madoc  ap  Llewellyn  ap  Griffin,  for  instance, 
does  not  reach  to  the  knees,  whilst  the  coeval  wooden  effigy  at  Clifton 
Reynes,  Bucks.  (Fig.  17  in  vol.  xxviii),  commemorating  a member  of 
the  Reynes  family,  shows  what  is  virtually  a close-fitting  jupon 
terminating  in  an  embattled  fringe,  the  earliest  instance  we  have 
met  with  of  the  use  of  this  form  of  textile  covering. 

As  early  as  c.  1325  the  rowel  variety  of  spur  was  introduced,  but 
the  old-fashioned  prick  spur,  either  the  simple  goad  or  the  ball  and 
spike,  is  met  with  down  to  as  late  as  c.  1348.  A curious  feature  of 
this  period  was  the  covering  of  the  over-lying  plates  of  cuir-bouilli 
with  silk  or  velvet  of  contrasting  colours.1  The  surcoat  was  richly 
embroidered  with  heraldic  insignia;  the  bascinet  was  covered  with 
embossed  and  gilded  cuir-bouilli  and  ornamented  with  precious  or 
semi-precious  stones;  the  sword-belt  was  enriched  with  ornaments 
of  gold  or  silver.  Gleaming  in  scarlet  and  gold,  scintillating  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  the  knight  of  1335  must  have  presented 
a gorgeous,  if  somewhat  bizarre,  appearance. 

We  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  Yorkshire  in  effigies  which  may 
be  assigned  to  c.  1325-1335,  possessing  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
examples  if  we  include  the  semi-effigial  figure  at  Gilling-in-Ryedale, 
N.R.  They  are,  however,  distributed  in  a curiously  uneven  manner. 
The  North  Riding,  incomparably  the  richest  county  in  England  in 
effigies  of  c.  1310-1335,  furnishes  us  with  thirteen  examples;  the 
West  Riding  possesses  ten,  but  the  East  Riding  and  the  city  of  York 
are  alike  drawn  blank.  The  majority  of  these  figures  were  probably 

1 A good  egg-shaped  bascinet  of  c.  1325  may  be  examined  in  the  Musee  de  l’Armee 
Paris. 
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wrought  at  York.  Those  at  Harlsey  and  Goldsborough  appear  to 
be  the  latest  extant  examples  of  the  Cheyne  atelier;  the  figures  at 
Spofforth,  Darrington,  Coverham  Abbey,  Ilkley,  and  Feliskirk  were 
probably  wrought  in  the  other  fine  workshop  at  York;  the  effigies 
at  Hazelwood  may  have  been  made  at  the  Vavasour  quarries  by 
craftsmen  engaged  on  statuary  for  York  Minster;  the  figures  at 


Scarborough  and  Ampleforth  were 


masons. 

Approx. 

Date 

Place 

1326  . . 

Spofforth,  W.R. 

1326  - . 

Nunnington,  N.R. 

1327  *• 

Womersley,  W.R. 

1327  •• 

Harlsey,  N.R. 

1327  •• 

Goldsborough,  W.R. 

1327  •• 

Darrington,  W.R. 

1328  . . 

Selby  Abbey,  W.R. 

1328  . . 

Leeds,  W.R. 

1329  .. 

Scarborough,  N.R. 

1330 

Ampleforth,  N.R. 

1330  .. 

Hazelwood,  W.R. 

1330  •• 

Hazelwood,  W.R. 

1330  •• 

Gilling-in-Ryedale,  N.R. 

1330  •• 

Amotherby,  N.R. 

1332 

Coverham  Abbey,  N.R. 

1333  •• 

Slingsby,  N.R. 

1333  •• 

Ingleby  Arncliffe, 

1333  •• 

N.R. 

Ingleby  Arncliffe, 

1333  •• 

N.R. 

Guisborough,  N.R. 

1333  •• 

Melsonby,  N.R. 

1334  •• 

Ilkley,  W.R 

1335  • • 

Ryther,  W.R. 

1335  • • 

Feliskirk,  N.R. 

probably  the  work  of  local 

Probable  Person  Commemorated 
Sir  Robert  Plumpton  iii  (ob. 

1324)- 

Sir  Walter  Teye  (ob.  1325). 

Sir  Geoffrey  Hotham  (ob. 
1326). 

Sir  Richard  Goldsborough  v 
(ob.  c.  1333). 

Sir  Warin  Scargill  iii  (ob. 
1326). 


William  ii,  1st  Lord  Vavasour 
(Ob.  I3I3)- 

Robert,  2nd  Lord  Vavasour 
(ob.  1332). 

Sir  John  Bordesden  (06.1329). 
Ralph,  1st  Lord  Nevill  (ob. 

1331) . 

Sir  William  Wyvill  ii  (ob. 

1332) . 

Sir  Robert  Colville  i (ob.  c. 
1326). 

Sir  Robert  Colville  iii  (ob.  c. 

1345)- 

Sir  John  Stapleton  (ob.  1332). 
Sir  Peter  Middelton  ii  (ob. 

1336). 

Sir  Robert  Ryther  i (06.1327). 
Sir  John  Walkingham. 


Fig.  69.  At  Skerne,  c.  1320-1330. 


Fig.  71.  Sir  Robt.  Plumpton,  d.  1323. 


Spofforth. 


EFFIGIES  c.  1320-1325. 


PLATE  XV 


Fig  73 


Knight  of  c.  1325-30 


Elton,  Co  Durham 


Fig.  74  Newmarsh  c.  1325-1330.  Womersley. 


Fig.  75- 


Sir  Geof.  Hotham,  d.  1322. 


E.  Harlsey. 


Fig.  76.  Aislaby  knight  at  Egglescliffe,  Co,  Durham. 


EFFIGIES  1322-1330. 
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Not  one  of  the  forty  Yorkshire  effigies  we  have  assigned  to  c. 
1315-1335  shows  any  of  the  cuir-bouilli  half-plates  of  c.  1315-1325,  or 
depicts  the  knight  as  clad  in  the  complete  over-lying  suit  of  cuir- 
bouilli  worn  in  1335.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  master-mason 
refrained,  down  to  as  late  as  c.  1340,  from  depicting  these  somewhat 
clumsy  and  cumbersome  defences  upon  effigies  which,  for  want  of 
a more  appropriate  title,  we  term  the  Reinforced  Mail  variety. 
Nowhere  in  England  is  this  omission  better  illustrated  than  on 
the  memorials  of  Edmund  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster  ( ob . 1296), 
probably  set  up  c.  1300,  and  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
probably  set  up  c.  132 7,  both  in  Westminster  Abbey,  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  monumental  sculpture  in  Europe, 
works  of  a highly-skilled  London  atelier. 

From  an  equipment  point  of  view  the  omission  of  these  auxiliary 
defences  is  to  be  regretted,  for,  except  in  the  occasional  presence  of 
the  bascinet,1  in  the  method  of  attaching  the  belt  to  the  scabbard,  in 
the  type  of  spur  worn,  and  other  small  details,  there  is  but  little  in 
the  equipment  line  to  distinguish  an  effigy  of  1300  from  one  of  1335. 
This  omission  of  the  auxiliary  defences  upon  effigies  of  c.  1315-1340 
which  depict  the  Reinforced  Mail  type  of  harness,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  that  they  appear  on  effigies  of  c.  1325-1348 
which  show  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Cyclas  variety  of  equip- 
ment, has  led  to  a number  of  Reinforced  Mail  figures  of  c.  1315-1340 
being  erroneously  assigned  to  c.  1290-1315,  although  there  is  almost 
invariably  some  detail,  if  not  on  the  effigy  itself  then  on  the  altar- 
tomb,  recess,  or  canopy,  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
details  of  the  workmanship,  enables  us  correctly  to  date  the  figure. 
Nor  is  this  omission  of  the  auxiliary  defences  peculiar  to  England. 
We  find  exactly  the  same  thing  in  France.  The  effigy  of  Charles, 
Count  of  Etampes,  at  St.  Denis,  for  instance,  probably  set  up  in  1338, 
depicts  that  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  France  as  clad  entirely  in 
mail  without  any  of  the  cuir-bouilli  reinforcing  plates,  aggregating  a 
complete  super-incumbent  suit  of  that  material  which  he  would 
undoubtedly  be  wearing  when  killed  at  Pincorain  (1336). 

Although  we  do  not  possess  in  Yorkshire  an  effigy  of  1325-13352 
which  depicts  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  “ Cyclas  ” type  of 
harness,  our  brief  and  elementary  survey  of  the  equipment  of  this 
decade  would  be  incomplete  without  some  slight  reference  to  this 
heavily-reinforced  armour.  There  appears  to  be  an  illusion,  en- 


1 A visored  bascinet,  with  the  visor 
thrown  up  to  show  the  face,  is  depicted 
on  an  effigy  of  c.  1330-1335  at  Halton 

Holgate,  Lincolnshire.  The  effigy  at 
Warkworth,  Northumberland,  shows  one 


of  those  curious  metal  visors  illustrated 
in  the  Life  of  Off  a I. 

2 But  c.f.  the  later  cyclas  effigies  at 
Crathorne,  Pickering,  Bedale,  Sutton  and 
Barnborough  infra  pp.  59-63. 
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couraged  by  the  majority  of  our  text-books  on  armour,  effigies,  and 
brasses,  that  what  is  known  as  the  Cyclas  variety  of  equipment  was 
something  quite  distinct  in  itself,  originating  c.  1325,  being  generally 
adopted  and  disappearing  c.  1348.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
The  heavily-reinforced  harness  known  as  the  Cyclas  type  was  merely 
a variant  of  what  we  have  termed  the  Reinforced  Mail  armour;  it 
was  never  generally  adopted,  indeed,  judging  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  effigies  of  England  and  Wales,  for  every  knight  who  wore  it 
quite  six  or  eight  wore  the  ordinary  Reinforced  Mail. 

The  cuir-bouilli  half-plates  strapped  over  the  mail  defences  of 
the  arms  and  legs — the  demi-brassarts,  elbow-cops,  roundels,  demi- 
jambarts  and  demi-sollerets — are  practically  identical,  but  on  the 
Northwode  brass  at  Minster,  in  Kent,  the  upper  arms  are  devoid  of 
the  demi-brassarts,  although  the  escalopped  cuir-bouilli  roundels 
and  elbow-cops  are  present. 

The  curious  textile  garment  known  as  the  cyclas  was  cut  very 
short  in  front  but  allowed  to  fall  to  the  level  of  the  knees  behind  in 
the  form  of  a flap,  and  was  laced  up  the  sides.  Another  feature  of 
this  'heavily-reinforced  harness  was  the  introduction  of  a second 
under-lying  coat  of  defence,  virtually  an  additional  gambeson,  worn 
under  the  cyclas  and  over  the  cuirass.  Usually  this  garment  was 
of  leather,  stuffed  with  tow  in  vertical  lines  of  quilting;  occasionally 
of  cuir-bouilli  strengthened  with  strips  of  whale-bone. 

SPOFFORTH,  W.R.  (Fig.  71), 

is  a pleasant  stone-built  village  in  gently  undulating  country,  its 
principal  feature  of  interest  being  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
castle  or  fortified  manor-house  of  the  Percys,  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land. In  a modern  niche  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  the 
very-badly  restored  (1885)  church  lies  a mutilated  but  interesting 
effigy  of  c.  1325,  a product  of  one  of  the  York  workshops.  The  shield 
bears  the  arms  of  Plumpton  of  Plumpton  Castle,  in  this  parish,  and 
the  figure,  hitherto  unidentified,  obviously  commemorates  Sir 
Robert  Plumpton  iii  (ob.  1323). 

Sir  Robert  iii  was  the  head  of  a very  ancient  family  of  English 
descent,  being  seventh  from  Eldred  of  Plumpton,  who  held  the 
manor  of  that  name  of  William  Percy  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 
He  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Sir  Robert  ii  (ob.  1298)  by  his  wife, 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Serlo  de  Westwick,  fought  in  the  Welsh  and 
Scottish  wars,  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Roos  i,  of 
Ingmanthorpe  (ob.  1310),  died  in  1323,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
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son,  Sir  William  (ob.  1362),  who  probably  set  up  this  memorial  c. 
I325- 

The  figure  is  of  interest  as  being  the  earliest  Yorkshire  effigy  to 
depict  the  bascinet1  which  is  here  a small,  close-fitting  helmet  with 
a well-developed  neck-guard,  to  which  a camail  of  mail  is  affixed  by 
means  of  a very  narrow  lace  running  through  small  vervelles.  A 
guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the  shield  with  the 
arms  of  Plumpton;  the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  encased  in 
gauntlets  of  mail  (they  are  much  mutilated)  secured  at  the  wrists 
by  leather  straps ; the  surcoat,  which  reaches  about  midway  between 
the  knees  and  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow  strap;  the 
sword  has  lost  its  grip  and  quillons;  the  sword-belt,  ornamented  by 
roundels,  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  means  of  interlocking  thongs 
terminating  in  a sennit  knot,  the  method  being  here  very  clearly 
illustrated.  The  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible;  plain  cuir- 
bouilli  knee-cops  are  worn;  the  left  leg  is  crossed  over  the  right,  but 
is  broken  off  at  the  cop;  the  right  leg,  encased  in  mail  chausses,  re- 
mains in  a rubbed  condition,  and  the  foot  rests  upon  the  mutilated 
figure  of  a lion. 


NUNNINGTON,  N.R.  (Fig.  72), 

is  a village  built  up  the  steep  southern  slopes  of  Caukless  Bank,  amid 
some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave  of  the  church,  in  a recess  with  a good  multifoiled,  moulded 
ogee-arch  flanked  by  gabled  pilasters,  lies  an  effigy  of  c.  1325,  a 
product  of  one  of  the  York  workshops.  Of  the  mutilated  shield 
sufficient  remains  to  show  that  it  bore  the  arms  of  Teye,  (or)  a fess 
between  three  chevrons  (gules)  with  three  motets  pierced  (or)  on  the  fess, 
and  the  figure  obviously  commemorates  Sir  Walter  Teye  (ob.  1325), 
who  was  lord  of  this  place  from  1297  to  1325  in  right  of  his  wife.2 

Sir  Walter  Teye,  king’s  yeoman,  a distinguished  soldier,  was  the 
second  husband  of  the  local  heiress,  Isabel  Stonegrave,  lady  of  the 
manors  of  Stonegrave,  Nunnington,  etc.,  only  child  of  that  turbulent 


1 In  the  British  Museum,  ex  the  Bur- 
gess Collection,  is  an  interesting  bascinet 
of  c.  1340,  retaining  the  iron  staples  to 
which  the  camail  was  attached.  It  has 
a couple  of  rivets  over  the  face  opening, 
evidently  for  the  attachment  of  a mov- 
able nasal-guard,  such  as  that  shown  on 
the  monumental  slab  of  a knight  in  the 

Pinacoteca  of  Turin,  on  the  tomb  of 
Manno  Donati  (1370)  in  the  church  of 
St.  Antony  at  Padua,  etc.  An  interest- 
ing little  bascinet  in  the  Royal  Armoury, 
Turin,  which,  judging  from  its  shape, 
dates  c.  1330,  has  a curious  nasal-guard, 
with  eight  pyramidal  spikes,  which  is 


hinged  to  the  centre  of  the  forehead  of 
the  skull-piece. 

2 This  effigy  was  identified  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Brown.  D.Litt.,  F.S.A.,  in 
1895  (Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Excursion  Pro- 
gramme). A local  tradition,  recorded  by 
Dodsworth,  attributes  it  to  a purely 
legendary  Peter  Loxley,  “ a knight  of 
great  repute.”  This  is  one  of  several  in- 
stances of  the  existence  in  the  parish 
churches  of  Yorkshire  of  important 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  men  asso- 
ciated with  the  parish  for  a relatively 
short  time  only  in  right  of  their  wives. 
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individual,  Sir  John  Stonegrave  (ob.  1295), 1 the  last  of  the  Stone- 
graves  of  Stonegrave.  He  fought  in  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  wars, 
was  at  the  battle  of  Stirling  (1298),  signed  the  barons’  letter  to  the 
Pope,  died  in  1323, 2 and  was  buried  here  at  Nunnington. 

The  effigy,  a product  of  one  of  the  York  workshops,  is  a fine 
figure,  although  the  carrying  of  a large  heart  between  the  hands 
imparts  a somewhat  clumsy  attitude  to  the  upper  portion.  The 
knight  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail,  the 
latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a plain  fillet;  a guige,  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the  shield,  much  of  which  has  been 
barbarously  cut  away  together  with  much  of  the  left  arm ; the  hands, 
uplifted  in  prayer  and  bearing  a heart  between  them,  are  protected 
by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  leather  straps.  The 
surcoat,  which  reaches  only  a short  distance  below  the  knees,  is 
girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow,  buckled  strap,  the  pendent  tag  of 
which  falls  down  the  left  side  of  the  figure.  The  sword,  in  fair 
preservation,  has  a triangular  pommel,  a swelling  grip,  and  short 
quillons  drooping  towards  the  blade,  and  the  plain  sword-belt  is 
attached  to  the  scabbard  by  means  of  interlocking  thongs  terminating 
in  a sennit  knot.  The  padded  and  quilted  gambeson  is  visible 
below  and  beneath  the  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk;  the  cuir-bouilli 
knee-cops  are  quite  plain;  the  right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left,  and 
the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 


ELTON,  Co.  Durham  (Fig.  73). 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  well-kept  church  lies  an 
effigy  of  c.  1325-1330,  probably  commemorating  a head  of  the 
Gower  family,  a product  of  one  of  the  Durham  workshops,  which  is 
of  interest  as  exhibiting  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Durham 
craftsmen  to  depart  from  the  traditions  of  Purbeck.  It  cannot  be 
described  as  a work  of  outstanding  merit,  comparing  very  unfavour- 
ably with  the  coeval  Cheyne  effigy  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Norton. 


1 Sir  John  Stonegrave’s  effigy  still  re- 
mains in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Stonegrave,  but  as  it  is  civilian  rather 

than  military  in  character,  like  the  some- 
what similar  figures  at  Garton-on-the- 
Wolds  and  Hedon,  it  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  survey.  Sir  John 
was  fourth  in  descent  from  Simon  Stone- 
grave, lord  of  Stonegrave  in  1200  {Cal. 
Bodl.  Chart.,  626),  and  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Simon  Stonegrave  ii  by  his  wife, 
Beatrice,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard 
Foliot  (Roberts,  Cal.  Gen.,  p.  504).  His 
two  elder  brothers  died  s.p.  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates  in  1268  ( Archbp . 


Gifford's  Reg.,  Surtees  Soc.,  43 n,  175).  He 
died  in  1295,  leaving  an  only  child, 
Isabel,  then  the  wife  of  Simon  Pateshull, 
by  whom  she  had  a son  and  heir,  John, 
born  c.  1293.  Simon  died  in  1296  {Yorks, 
Inq.,  iii,  9),  and  in  the  following  year  his 
widow  married  Sir  Walter  Teye  {Cal.  Inq. 
p.m.  10-20  Edw.  II,  p.  366),  and  the 
newly-married  couple  settled  the  Stone- 
grave estates  upon  themselves  and  the 
heirs  of  Isabel  {Cal.  Chart.  R.  1257-1300, 
p.  468). 

2 Cal.  Inq.  10-20  Edw.  II,  p.  347.  The 
Stonegrave  estates  passed  to  his  step-son, 
John  Pateshull. 
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The  knight,  whose  head  rests  upon  two  pillows,  wears  a round- 
topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail;  a narrow  guige,  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  an  uncharged  shield;  the  hands, 
uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mittens,  unarticulated  for  the 
fingers,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  sleeves  of  the  hauberk,  and 
not  provided  with  wrist-straps  (an  anachronism  of  which  the  Durham 
atelier  was  occasionally  guilty) ; the  short  surcoat,  reaching  only 
to  the  knees,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a buckled  strap,  the  pendent  tag 
of  which  falls  down  the  left  side  of  the  figure ; the  belt  is  attached  to 
the  scabbard  by  interlocking  thongs  terminating  in  a sennit  knot; 
the  sword  has  a circular  pommel  and  straight  quillons;  the  skirt 
of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible ; cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  worn ; the 
right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left ; prick  spurs  are  worn,  and  the  feet 
rest  upon  a lion.  The  mail  is  expressed  by  means  of  incised  curved 
lines  in  the  usual  Durham  fashion. 

WOMERSLEY,  W.R.  (Fig.  74), 

is  a pleasant  village,  with  a cruciform  church  possessing  a central 
tower  surmounted  by  a broach  spire.  In  the  south  aisle  lies  an 
effigy  of  c.  1325-1330,  a product  of  one  of  the  York  workshops, 
found  buried  (1868)  beneath  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  the  stone  slab 
on  which  it  rested  having  been  utilised  as  part  of  the  pavement. 
The  shield  bears  the  arms  of  Newmarsh,  and  the  figure  has  not 
been  identified. 

The  knight,  whose  head  rests  upon  two  pillows  on  either  side  of 
which  have  been  miniature  figures,  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap 
under  a hood  of  mail,  the  latter  secured  at  the  temples  by  a fillet 
ornamented  with  quatrefoils;  a guige,  similarly  decorated,  carries 
the  shield;  the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail 
gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  buckled  straps;  the  surcoat, 
which  reaches  midway  between  the  knees  and  the  ankles,  is  girt 
at  the  waist  by  a strap,  the  pendent  tag  of  which,  ornamented  with 
quatrefoils,  falls  down  the  right  side  of  the  figure;  the  sword  has 
lost  its  pommel  and  much  of  its  grip,  but  retains  its  short,  straight 
quillons,  and  the  belt  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  a variant  of  the 
interlocking  thong  method.  The  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible ; 
the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  reinforced  by  lames  and  decorated  by 
miniature  shields ; the  right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left ; prick  spurs 
are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a mutilated  animal. 

NORTON,  Co.  Durham. 

Although  virtually  a residential  suburb  of  the  industrial  town  of 
Stockton-on-Tees,  Norton  still  retains  pleasant  traces  of  the  old- 
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world  village  and  possesses  an  interesting  church  in  which  lies  one 
of  the  finest  14th  century  effigies  in  England,  a masterpiece  of  the 
Cheyne  workshop  at  York.  It  dates  c.  1325-1330,  has  not  hitherto 
been  identified,  but  probably  commemorates  Sir  Richard  Park 
(De  Parco),  lord  of  Blakiston,  in  this  parish,  who  died  c.  1326. 
It  is  the  only  extant  York-made  effigy  in  the  county  palatine,  and 
incomparably  the  finest  mediaeval  memorial  in  Durham. 


HARLSEY,  EAST,  N.R.  (Fig.  75) 

(if-  miles  south-east  of  Welbury),  is  a hamlet  on  the  summit  of  a 
slight  ridge  in  pleasant  country,  commanding  charming  views  of  the 
Black  Hambledons  and  of  the  wooded  heights  above  Arncliffe. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  little  church,  within  the  altar- 
rails,  lies  a good  effigy  of  c.  1325-1330,  a work  of  the  Cheyne  atelier 
at  York,  which  probably  commemorates  Sir  Geoffrey  Hotham  (ob. 
c.  1326) } 

Born  c.  1255,  Sir  Geoffrey  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Thomas 
Hotham  (ob.  c.  1260),  of  Cranswick,  E.R.,  by  his  wife,  Alice.  About 
1279  he  married  his  first  wife,  Dionisia,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons; 
he  was  knighted  in  1300,  was  one  of  the  members  of  parliament  for 
Yorkshire  in  1307  and  1309,  lost  his  wife  in  1302,  and  in  the  following 
year  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Lascelles  and  widow  of 
Sir  Robert  Furneaux,  of  Lotherton,  on  whom  Lascelles  had  settled 
the  manor  of  Harlsey  in  1301.1  2 He  was  holding  Harlsey  in  right  of 
his  wife  in  1316, 3 was  a commissioner  of  array  for  Yorkshire  in  1309, 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  1310, 4 was  sum- 
moned to  attend  a Council  at  York  in  1312,  was  in  the  train  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  when  he  beseiged  Scarborough  Castle,  and  died 
at  Harlsey  c.  1326. 5 

The  knight  is  depicted  without  his  head-defences,  and  his  bobbed 
hair  falls  in  carefully-arranged  curls  over  his  ears,  his  mail  hood 
resting  on  his  shoulders.  A long-sleeved  surcoat  is  worn,  girt  at 
the  waist  by  a narrow  strap  almost  concealed  from  view  by  the 


1 The  identification  of  this  effigy  in- 
volved a large  amount  of  research,  and  it 
was  not  until  1913,  after  investigations 
extending  intermittently  over  some  seven 
years,  that  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  figure  commemorates  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hotham. 

2 Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  29  Edw.  I , No. 
19. 

3 Kirkby's  Inquest,  Surtees  Soc.,  p.  322. 

4 For  forcibly  entering  Ferriby  Church 

and  resisting  the  presentation  of  William 
Cliff,  to  whom  the  living  had  been  granted 


by  Agnes  Vescy. 

5  His  Cranswick  property  passed  to  his 
eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  Richard 
Hotham  {ob.  c.  1319).  The  manor  of 
Harlsey  passed  {Cal.  Close , 1327-30,  p. 
372)  to  his  stepson,  Richard  Furneaux, 
son  of  Robert  Furneaux,  the  first  hus- 
band of  Maud  Lascelles.  Sir  Geoffrey’s 
widow  survived  him  and  spent  her  widow- 
hood at  Harlsey,  paying  subsidy  here  in 
1327.  By  Sir  Geoffrey  she  had  issue 
three  daughters,  Alice,  Johanna,  and 
Eleanor. 
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voluptuous  sleeves  of  the  drapery,  the  usual  pendent  tag  falling 
down  the  right  side  to  the  level  of  the  knees.  The  hands,  uplifted 
in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by 
leather  straps;  the  shield  bears  a label  of  five  points,1  and  is  carried 
by  a broad  guige  passing  over  the  right  shoulder  and  further  secured 
by  an  enarm  passing  under  the  left  arm-pit ; the  sword-belt  is  quite 
plain,  and  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  means  of  metal  ring- 
lockets  ; the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  strengthened  by  a framework 
of  metal,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  studded ; the  legs  are  crossed ; 
prick  spurs,  in  perfect  preservation,  are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest  upon 
a lion. 

EGGLESCLIFFE,  Co.  Durham  (Fig.  76). 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  Aislaby  Chapel  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave  is  an  effigy,  a product  of  the  leading  Durham  atelier,  the  shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  Aislaby. 

The  knight,  whose  head  rests  upon  two  pillows,  is  depicted  in  the 
sword-handling  attitude  so  popular  with  the  Durham  school,  his 
right  hand,  much  mutilated,  on  the  grip  of  his  sword,  his  left  on  the 
scabbard;  he  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail, 
the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a plain  fillet ; a guige,  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the  shield;  the  surcoat,  reaching 
almost  to  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a buckled  strap;  the 
hands  are  protected  by  mail  mittens  secured  at  the  wrists  by  straps; 
the  sword-belt,  decorated  by  quatrefoils,  is  attached  to  the  scab- 
bard, similarly  ornamented,  at  two  points;  the  skirt  of  the  mail 
hauberk  is  visible;  the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  ornamented  by 
roses,  as  are  their  reinforcing  lames;  the  left  leg  is  crossed  over  the 
right,  prick  spurs  are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  the  mutilated 
figure  of  a lion.  The  mail  is  depicted  in  the  ordinary  manner  and 
not  by  the  incised  curved  lines  almost  invariably  used  in  the 
Durham  workshops. 

GOLDSBOROUGH,  W.R. 

(See  vol.  xxvii,  p.  121.) 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
mediaeval  monuments  in  the  north  of  England,  a work  of  the  Cheyne 
atelier  at  York,  a singularly  fine  canopied  recess  containing  an  effigy 
of  c.  1325-1330,  which  evidently  commemorates  a member  of  the 
Goldsborough  family.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  is  the  memorial 

1 The  Hothams  of  Scorborough,  East  the  junior  branch  of  the  family,  the 
Riding,  the  senior  branch  of  the  family,  Hothams  of  Cranswick,  differenced  their 
bore  or,  a bend  sable  with  three  mullets  arms. 
argent  on  the  bend.  It  is  uncertain  how 
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of  Sir  Richard  Goldsborough  v (ob.  c.  1333),  and  that  it  was  set  up 
by  him  some  six  or  seven  years  before  his  death. 

Sir  Richard  v was,  apparently,  eighth  in  descent  from  the  founder 
of  this  ancient  family,  and  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Sir 
Richard  iv  (ob.  c.  130 7).  He  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,  was  a 
knight  before  1296,  in  which  year,  together  with  his  father,  he  paid 
homage  to  Archbishop  Newark;  in  1300  to  Archbishop  Corbridge, 
and  in  1307,  apparently  immediately  after  his  father’s  death,  to 
Archbishop  Greenfield.  The  fortunes  of  this  family  of  country 
squires  were  at  their  zenith  during  the  reign  of  this  Richard  v,  which 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  both  the  fine  effigies  in  this  church 
were  apparently  set  up  during  his  lifetime.  He  was  returned  as 
lord  of  Goldsborough  in  1315-16,  and  died  about  1333  when  he 
would  be  over  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir 
Richard  vi. 

The  knight  wears  a round-topped  skuil-cap  under  a voluminous 
hood  of  mail,  the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a plain  fillet ; 
the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets  secured 
at  the  wrists  by  buckled  leather  straps;  the  sleeved  surcoat,  which 
reaches  nearly  to  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a strap,  the 
pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  the  right  side  of  the  figure  to  the 
level  of  the  knees;  a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries 
the  uncharged  shield,  which  is  further  secured,  in  the  usual  Chevne 
style,  by  means  of  a buckled  enarm  passing  under  the  left  arm-pit ; 
the  belt,  decorated  by  metal  discs  fashioned  in  the  form  of  leopards’ 
heads,  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  means  of  metal  ring-lockets; 
the  pommel  of  the  sword  is  decorated  by  a miniature  shield,  the  grip 
is  bound  round  with  wire,  and  the  short  quillons  are  straight;  the 
skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible ; the  left  leg  is  crossed  over  the 
right ; the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  decorated  by  miniature  shields 
and  strengthened  by  a framework  of  metal;  the  spurs  are  of  the 
prick  variety,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 

DARRINGTON,  W.R. 

(2\  miles  south-east  of  Pontefract),  is  a pretty  village  situate  on  the 
old  road  from  York  to  London,  in  gently  undulating  country.  In 
a modern  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  interesting 
church,  within  the  altar-rails,  lies  a good  effigy  of  c.  1325-1330,  a 
product  of  the  York  workshop  which  turned  out  the  figures  at 
Feliskirk,  Stillingfleet,  Ilkley,  and  Kirkby  Fleetham.  The  shield 
bears  the  arms  of  Scargill  of  Scargill  Castle,  N.R.,  (ermine)  a saltire 


PLATE  XVI 


Fig.  77.  At  Selby  c.  1325,  unidentified. 


Fig.  78.  Manston  knight,  c.  1330,  Leeds  Par.  Church 


Fig.  79.  At  Scarborough,  c.  1330,  unidentified. 


Fig.  80.  Vavasour,  c.  1330.  Hazlewood  Castle. 


EFFIGIES  1325-1330. 
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(gules),  and  the  effigy  obviously  commemorates  Sir  Warin  Scargill  iii 
(ob.  1326),  and  was  probably  set  up  within  a year  of  his  death. 

Sir  Warin  iii  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Warin  i,  who,  in  1171-4, 
was  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the  work  of  the  erection  of  the  rectangular 
keep  at  Bowes  Castle,1  and  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Sir  William 
Scargill  i (ob.  c.  1311).  He  married  the  heiress,  Clara  Stapleton,  and 
thus  came  into  possession  of  the  manor  of  Saddle  worth,  W.R.2;  he 
fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,  was  lord  of  Scargill  and  Saddleworth  in 
1316, 3 4 fought  on  the  Royalist  side  at  Boroughbridge  (1322), 1 enter- 
tained King  Edward  II  at  Scargill  Castle  in  1323, 5 in  1324,  together 
with  his  eldest  son,  Sir  William,  was  summoned  to  attend  a Great 
Council  at  Westminster,6  died  in  1326,  and  was  interred  at  Darring- 
ton,  being  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  William  ii. 

The  knight  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of 
mail,  the  latter  secured  at  the  temples  by  a narrow  cord  or  lace, 
ornamented  or  strengthened  by  knots  in  the  form  of  quatrefoils; 
a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the  small  heater- 
shaped shield;  the  forearms  are  broken  off,  and  the  hands,  uplifted 
in  prayer,  are  much  mutilated7;  the  surcoat,  which  reaches  nearly 
to  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a buckled  leather  strap  orna- 
mented with  quatrefoils,  the  pendent  tag  of  which,  after  passing 
under  the  sword-belt,  is  looped  up  under  the  waist-belt.  The  sword- 
belt,  ornamented  by  alternate  roundels  and  quatrefoils,  is  attached 
to  the  scabbard  by  a variant  of  the  interlocking  thong  method  ter- 
minating in  a sennit  knot;  the  sword  has  a circular  pommel  and 
short,  straight  quillons.  The  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible; 
the  plain  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  aie  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chaussons  and  to  the  top  of  the  chausses  by  means  of  arming  points, 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  figure  from  the  equipment  point 
of  view ; the  left  leg  is  crossed  over  the  right ; the  spurs  are  of  the 
prick  variety,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 


SELBY,  W.R.  (Fig.  77). 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church  lies  an  un- 
identified effigy,  with  long  and  ample  surcoat,  the  date  of  which 


1 Pipe  Roll , 18  Hen.  II,  p.  55,  etc.  This 
Warin  i was  probably  the  grandson  of  the 
actual  founder  of  the  family,  for  there  is 
evidence  that  the  Scargills  were  resident 
at  Scargill  as  early  as  c.  1130. 

2 Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  viii,  12,  13. 

3 Kirkby’s  Inquest,  Surtees  Soc.,  p.  333. 

4 He  was  actively  engaged  on  the 

king’s  service  during  the  whole  of  the 

troubles  caused  by  Brus  and  Lancaster 

(see  Herald,  and  Gen.,  iv,  403). 


5 Cal.  Close,  1323-7,  p.  23.  The  ruins 
of  Scargill  Castle  stand  on  a hill  in  wild 
and  lonely  country  above  the  river  Greta. 

6 Herald,  and  Gen.,  loc.  cit. 

7 At  some  period  in  its  post- Reforma- 
tion history  the  effigy  has  been  propped 
up  against  a wall  in  an  upright  position, 
for  a hole,  not  shown  in  our  drawing  of 
the  figure,  is  driven  in  just  below  the 
waist-line. 
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may  be  conjectured  to  be  c.  1325.  The  armorial  device  on  the 
shield  is  a bend  between  six  martels,  3 in  chief  and  as  many  in  base} 

The  knight,  whose  head  rests  upon  two  pillows,  wears  a round- 
topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail,  the  latter  bound  round  the 
temples  by  a plain  fillet ; the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  encased  in 
mail  gauntlets;  a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  a 
small  heater-shaped  shield ; the  surcoat  reaches  nearly  to  the  ankles ; 
the  skirt  of  the  hauberk  is  visible;  the  sword  has  a pear-shaped 
pommel  and  quillons  drooping  slightly  towards  the  blade ; the  plain 
sword-belt  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  means  of  metal  ring- 
lockets;  the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  quite  plain;  the  right  leg  is 
crossed  over  the  left,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a dog.  The  mail  is 
much  rubbed  in  parts. 

LEEDS,  W.R.  (Fig.  78). 

The  present  parish  church  (1838-41)  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier 
but  modernised  edifice,  and  during  the  removal  of  the  older  building 
a rubbed  and  mutilated  effigy  of  c.  1330  was  found  at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  chancel,  at  a considerable  depth  below  the  floor.  It 
now  lies,  covered  with  dust  and  invisible  without  artificial  light,  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel.  The  shield  bears  the 
arms  of  Manston,  and  the  figure  evidently  commemorates  an  un- 
identified member  of  that  family,  from  which  the  village  of  Manston, 
near  Crossgates,  takes  its  name. 

The  effigy,  a product  of  one  of  the  York  workshops,  is  much 
rubbed  and  mutilated,  practically  all  the  mail  being  obliterated  on 
the  sleeves  of  the  hauberk  and  elsewhere.  The  knight  wears,  over 
his  mail  hood,  a bascinet  with  a well-developed  neck-guard;  his 
hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets  secured 
at  the  wrists  by  buckled  leather  straps;  a guige,  passing  over  the 
right  shoulder,  carries  the  shield  with  the  carved  arms  of  the  Man- 
stons;  the  surcoat,  which  fits  fairly  closely  to  the  body  above  the 
waist,  is  girt  by  a buckled  strap;  the  sword-belt,  ornamented  by 
roundels,  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  interlocking  thongs  ter- 
minating in  a sennit  knot ; cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  worn,  and  the 
legs,  which  have  been  crossed,  are  broken  off  below  the  knees. 

SCARBOROUGH,  N.R.  (Fig.  79). 

Outside  the  door  of  the  Museum  lies  a large,  mutilated,  and 
weather-worn  effigy  of  c.  1330,  found  when  excavating  a ditch  in 

1 Mr.  I’Anson  bad  written  on  his  draw-  crossed  the  name  out  in  pencil  and 
ing  of  this  effigy,  “ Sir  Stephen  de  Hamer-  marked  it  with  a “ ? ” — Ed. 
ton,  ob.  1325  but  he  had  afterwards 
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close  proximity  to  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  North  Street,  and 
removed  to  its  present  position  in  1861.  It  should  be  put  under 
cover  for  protection.  The  shield  bears  a lion  rampant  within  a border, 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  man  com- 
memorated. 

The  knight,  who  wears  an  upturned  moustache  and  whose  head 
is  surmounted  by  a mutilated  canopy,  possesses  an  unusually  lofty 
skull-cap;  his  mail  hood  is  thrown  back  on  to  his  shoulders;  his 
hair  escapes  in  curls  on  either  side  of  the  head,  as  on  the  civilian 
effigy  of  Sir  John  Stonegrave  (ob.  1296),  at  Stonegrave,  N.R.  The 
hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets  devoid 
of  the  usual  wrist-straps;  there  is  no  guige  passing  over  the  right 
shoulder,  the  shield  being  secured  by  two  enarms  passing  round  the 
left  arm  between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow;  the  surcoat,  reaching 
almost  to  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow,  buckled  strap, 
the  pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  the  front  of  the  figure ; the  belt 
is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  ring-lockets;  the  skirt  of  the  hauberk 
is  visible;  the  right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left;  plain  cuir-bouilli 
knee-cops  and  prick  spurs  are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion 
which  bears  in  its  foreclaws  an  uncharged  shield.  Practically  all 
the  mail  is  worn  off  the  figure,  which  is  of  local  stone,  probably  the 
work  of  a local  mason. 


AMPLEFORTH,  N.R. 


Placed  against  the  west  interior  wall  of  the  tower  of  the  rebuilt 
(1887)  church  is  the  least  interesting  of  our  effigies,  a crude  and 
unsatisfactory  piece  of  work,  probably  by  a local  mason.1  It  is 
difficult  to  date  such  a figure ; we  have  provisionally  assigned  it  to  c. 

I33°.2 

The  man  is  depicted  bare-headed  and  bearded;  his  bare  hands 
are  uplifted  in  prayer,  and  his  sword  is  suspended  from  a strap  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder ; there  is  no  shield ; the  mail  is  very  crudely 
depicted  at  the  throat  and  wrists;  a sleeved  surcoat,  very  badly 
modelled,  is  worn,  and  behind  the  man  appear  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a woman.3 


1  It  has,  however,  attracted  a good  deal 
of  attention  (see  A.A.S.R.,  vii,  224;  Gill, 

Vallis  Ebor.,  p.  279).  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  it  commemorates  a 
knight  killed  at  the  battle  of  Byland 

(1322),  and  that  the  figure  of  a woman, 
seen  behind  that  of  the  man,  represents  a 
lady  who  rendered  to  him  the  same  gentle 
services  Marmion  received  on  the  field  of 


Flodden. 

2 Possibly  this  figure  may  commemorate 
a member  of  the  Jarpenville  family,  who 
came  into  possession  of  this  manor  c. 
1220  and  held  it  until  c.  1347. 

3 Probably  an  economical,  certainly  an 
unsatisfactory,  mode  of  commemorating 
man  and  wife. 
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HAZELWOOD  CASTLE,  W.R.  (Figs.  80  and  81), 

is  situate  in  gently  undulating  country.  Projecting  from  the  east 
facade  of  the  castellated  country-house1  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Leonard,2 
built  c.  1286,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice,  by  William  ii,  1st  Lord 
Vavasour  of  Hazelwood  (ob.  1313).  In  two  good  crocketted  ogee 
niches  in  the  south  wall  lie  effigies  of  c.  1330,  obviously  set  up  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  craftsmen.3  We  may  conjecture  that 
they  were  wrought  at  the  Vavasour  quarries  by  masons  engaged  on 
statuary  for  York  Minster,  and  that  they  were  placed  here  by  Robert, 
2nd  Lord  Vavasour  (ob.  1332) ; the  easternmost,  occupying  the 
founder’s  place  of  honour,  to  commemorate  his  father;  the  western- 
most as  a memorial  for  himself. 

William,  1st  Lord  Vavasour  (Fig.  80),  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished head  of  his  ancient  house,  was  apparently  sixth  in  descent 
from  Mauger  i,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  was  the  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Sir  John  Vavasour,  of  Hazelwood,  by  his  wife,  Alice, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  Cockfield.  He  fought  in  the  Scottish 
wars,  was  at  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock  (1300),  converted  his  house  of 
Hazelwood  into  a castle  of  some  size  and  importance  c.  1286-1290, 
built  this  chapel  which  was  made  extra-parochial  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  was  constable  of  the  castles  of  Nottingham,  Harston,  and 
Bolsover,  had  custody  of  the  city  of  York  in  1311,  and  gave  stone 
from  his  quarries  for  the  partial  reconstruction  of  York  Minster.  He 
married  Nichola,  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Wallis,  of  Newton,  died  in 
1313,  and  was  buried  in  this  chapel. 

The  knight  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail, 
the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a plain  fillet;  the  hands, 
uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the 
wrists  by  leather  straps;  a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder, 
carries  the  shield  with  the  arms  of  Vavasour,  which  is  further  secured 
by  a buckled  enarm  passing  under  the  left  arm-pit ; the  sword  has 
a pear-shaped  pommel,  ornamented  by  a miniature  shield,  and 


1 The  castle,  for  so  many  centuries  the 
home  of  the  ancient  house  of  Vavasour  of 
Hazelwood,  is  now  a somewhat  heavy- 
looking castellated  country  house,  has 
been  much  modernised  by  successive 
generations  of  the  Vavasours,  and  extern- 
ally presents  but  few  features  of  interest. 
Internally  it  incorporates  much  of  the 
core  of  the  castle  built  by  the  1st  Lord 
Vavasour. 

2 Structurally  little  more  than  an  ob- 
long room  of  no  great  architectural 

beauty,  the  chapel  is  of  historic  and  senti- 
mental interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  faith  were  daily  cele- 


brated within  its  walls  from  1286  until  a 
few  years  ago  without  any  break  either  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  or  during  the 
long  and  bitter  persecution  of  those  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  ancient  form  of 
Christian  worship. 

3  Although  the  effigies  are  in  situ  and, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  considering 
the  history  of  the  building  in  which  they 
lie,  are  not  likely  to  have  been  mal- 
treated, much  of  the  right  sides  of  both 
figures  are  eaten  away,  and  they  are  any- 
thing but  a good  advertisement  for  the 
durability  of  the  stone  of  the  Vavasour 
quarries. 
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quillons  drooping  towards  the  blade;  the  belt  is  attached  to  the 
scabbard  by  ring-lockets;  the  surcoat,  reaching  midway  between 
the  knees  and  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow  strap,  the 
pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  on  the  right  side;  the  cuir-bouilli 
knee-cops  are  decorated  by  miniature  shields;  the  legs  are  crossed, 
prick  spurs  are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 

Robert,  2nd  Lord  Vavasour  (Fig.  81),  succeeded  his  father  in  1313, 
died,  apparently  without  issue,  in  1332,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther, Sir  Henry  ( ob . 1347).  There  is  such  a close  resemblance  between 
the  two  figures  that  the  description  of  the  effigy  of  the  first  baron  may 
serve  for  that  of  his  son,  with  the  reservation  that  the  latter  is  more 
decayed. 

GILLING-IN-RYEDALE,  N.R., 

is  a pretty  village  charmingly  situate  in  the  wooded  ravine  of  the 
Holbeck,  a tributary  of  the  Rye.  The  chancel  of  the  church  was 
rebuilt,  lengthened,  and  widened  c.  1330,  and  within  the  north  wall, 
under  a tomb  recess,  is  a curious  coeval  memorial,  a combination  of 
sepulchral  effigy  and  flat,  incised  slab  somewhat  resembling  the  figure 
of  c.  1326  at  Staunton,  Notts.,  and  that  at  Brize  Norton,  Oxfordshire 
(dated  1346).  The  shield  bears  a bend  with  three  martlets  thereon 
in  a border  engrailed , but  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  identity 
of  the  man  commemorated.1 

On  the  tomb-slab  is  carved  a foliated  cross,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  pierced  by  a quatrefoil  under  which  is  seen  the  head  of  a 
knight  wearing  a bascinet  with  his  hands  uplifted  in  prayer.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  slab  is  pierced  by  a trefoil  showing  the  knight’s 
feet.  On  the  dexter  side  of  the  cross  is  the  heaume  with  a deer’s 
head  as  crest ; on  the  sinister  side,  lying  on  the  sword,  is  the  shield 
with  the  arms  above  mentioned.  The  memorial  is  of  but  little 
interest  from  the  equipment  point  of  view. 

AMOTHERBY,  N.R., 

is  a pleasant  village  in  gently  undulating  country.  In  a modern 
recess  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  rebuilt  church  is  an 
interesting  effigy  of  c.  1330,  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  chancel.  It  obviously  commemorates  Sir  John  Bordes- 
den  (ob.  1329),  and  the  shield  bears  his  arms,  harry  and  three  boars 
heads. 

1 We  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  as-  of  Cawton  ( Kirkby’s  Inquest,  Surtees  Soc., 
sign  this  figure  to  Sir  Reginald  Blank-  p.  321),  but  he  appears  to  have  borne 
musters  who,  in  1316,  was  returned  as  argent  fretty  gules  (Glover,  and  Nativity 
joint  tenant  of  the  neighbouring  manor  Rolls), 
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Sir  John1  was  enfeoffed  in  Newsham  and  Amotherby  by  John 
Garton  and  Ada,  his  wife,  in  1294, 2 received  a grant  of  free  warren 
in  these  places  in  1313, 3 was  lord  in  13164  and  1319-20, 5 fought  in 
the  Scottish  wars,  was  continually  bickering  with  the  Prior  of  the 
neighbouring  Gilbertine  house  at  Malton,  died  in  1329,  apparently 
without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Sir  William  Bor- 
desden  ii,  of  Ripley  Castle,  W.R.6 

The  effigy,  a product  of  one  of  the  York  workshops,7  is  in  fair 
preservation  considering  the  treatment  it  has  undergone.  The 
knight  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail,  the 
latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a plain  fillet ; the  hands,  uplifted 
in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by 
leather  straps;  a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  a 
long  shield;  the  sword,  also  of  unusual  length,  has  its  pommel 
decorated  by  a miniature  shield,  the  grip  is  bound  round  with  wire, 
and  the  weapon  is  attached  to  the  belt  by  means  of  ring-lockets.  A 
sleeved  surcoat  is  worn  girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow  strap ; the  cuir- 
bouilli  knee-cops  are  decorated  by  miniature  shields,  and  are  strength- 
ened by  a reinforcing  lame  studded  with  discs;  the  legs  are  crossed; 
prick  spurs,  in  excellent  preservation,  are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest 
upon  a lion. 

COVERHAM  ABBEY,  N.R.  (Fig.  82). 

The  smaller  and  later  of  the  two  figures  now  propped  up  against 
a wall  in  the  stable-yard  of  the  dwelling-house  which  occupies  part 
of  the  site  of  the  Premonstratensian  Abbey,  was  in  a mutilated  and 
weather-worn  condition  when  removed  from  the  site  of  the  pres- 
bytery well  over  a century  ago,  and  subsequent  exposure  to  all  the 
corroding  influences  of  the  weather  has  not  tended  to  improve  mat- 
ters.8 The  effigy  is  a work  of  the  skilled  York  atelier  which  turned 


1 Of  the  genealogy  of  Sir  John  I have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  anything 
definite. 

2 Abbrev.  Plac.,  Rec.  Com.,  p.  249.  Sir 
John  at  once  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
manor-house  at  Newsham,  a hamlet 
miles  south  of  Amotherby,  and  his 
younger  brother,  Sir  William,  lived  in  the 
manor-house  at  Amotherby  and  is  com- 
memorated by  a very  fine  grave-slab  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 

3 Cal.  Chart.  R.,  1300-26,  p.  224. 

4 Kirkby’s  Inquest , Surtees  Soc.,  p.  321. 

6 Feet  of  Fines , Yorks.,  3 Edw.  Ill,  No. 

7- 

6  Sir  William  Bordesden,  of  Amother- 

by, the  younger  brother  of  the  man  com- 
memorated by  this  effigy,  married,  before 

1316,  the  heiress  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Ripley,  of  Ripley  Castle,  West  Riding, 
and  thus  came  into  possession  of  the 


Ripley  estates.  He  died  c.  1322,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  William  ii,  who 
left  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Kathe- 
rine, who  married  Sir  Thomas  Ingilbv 
( ob . 1369),  the  founder  of  the  family  of 
Ingilby  of  Ripley  Castle,  whose  effigy  is 
illustrated  in  the  closing  pages  of  this 
chapter.  The  Ingilby  crest  of  a boar’s 
head,  seen  on  this  effigy,  is  obviously  de- 
rived from  the  arms  of  Bordesden. 

7 The  mail  throughout  is  depicted  by 
means  of  incised  lines,  which  is  unusual, 
if  not  unique,  on  an  effigy  wrought  in  one 
of  the  York  workshops. 

8 The  late  Lord  Bolton,  F.S.A.,  with 
whom  I examined  the  Coverham  effigies 
on  two  occasions,  informed  me  that  when 
they  became  green  with  damp  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  to 
scrub  them  down  with  brushes,  a treat- 
ment not  conducive  to  retention  of  detail. 
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out  the  figures  at  Feliskirk,  Stillingfleet,  Ilkley,  etc.;  it  dates  c. 
1330-1335,  and  the  possibilities  would  seem  to  be  that  it  was  the 
memorial  of  Ralph  Nevill,  1st  Lord  Nevill,  of  Raby  and  Middleham 

( ob . 1331). 

Born  c.  1270,  Ralph  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Nevill  (ob.  1271) 
by  his  wife,  Mary  of  Middleham,  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  Ralph  Fitz-Randolph,  the  last  of  the  ancient  lords  of 
Middleham.  In  1282,  whilst  still  a child,  he  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, Sir  Robert  Nevill,  as  lord  of  Raby,  Brancepeth,  Sheriff 
Hutton,  etc.;  he  married  (1st)  Euphemia,  daughter  and  coheir  ot 
Sir  John  Clavering,  by  whom  he  had  issue  five  sons,1  and  (2ndly) 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Thweng,  of  Cornborough.2  He 
fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,  but  gained  a notorious  reputation  for 
immorality,  signed  the  barons’  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  1320,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  came  into  possession  of  the  castle  of  Middleham, 
was  regularly  summoned  to  parliament  as  a baron  from  1295  to 
1331,  died  18th  April,  1331,  and  was  buried  here  at  Coverham,  of 
which  establishment  he  was  patron,  and  in  which  he  took  a great 
interest  during  the  closing  years  of  his  mis-spent  life. 

The  knight,  whose  head  is  surmounted  by  a cusped  and  crocketted 
canopy,  now  much  mutilated  and  weather-worn,  wears  a round- 
topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail ; the  arms  are  broken  off  near 
the  elbows,  and  practically  all  traces  of  the  mail  have  vanished  on 
the  sleeves ; the  long  surcoat  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow  strap ; 
a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  an  uncharged  shield; 
the  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible ; plain  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops, 
strengthened  by  a reinforcing  lame,  are  worn ; the  right  leg  is  crossed 
over  the  left;  the  spurs  are  weathered  away. 


SLINGSBY,  N.R.  (Fig.  83), 

is  a pretty  village  with  a spacious  green,  a maypole,  the  ivy-clad 
ruins  of  a stately  17th  century  country-house3  and  a rebuilt  (1869) 
church.  Under  a low  recess  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  almost 
invisible  in  the  darkness,  lies  an  effigy4  of  c.  1330-1335,  hitherto  un- 


1 In  1318  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  Robert, 
the  notorious  “ Peacock  of  the  North,” 
who  was  killed  at  Berwick  in  a border 
fray  with  Douglas,  and  was  interred  at 
Brancepeth  where  his  effigy  (Fig.  60)  re- 
mains. 

2 She  was  a sister  of  the  Sir  Edmund 
Thweng  whose  interesting  effigy  we  shall 
see  later  at  Sheriff  Hutton,  North  Riding. 

3 This  is  locally  known  as  Slingsby 
Castle,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  feudal 
stronghold  erected  here  c.  1343-5  by  Sir 

Ralph  Hastings,  of  Slingsby,  and  en- 


larged by  his  descendant,  the  I.ord  Hast- 
ings, immortalised  by  Lytton  in  his  Last 
of  the  Barons. 

4  Associated  with  this  figure  is  a story 
similar  to  those  connected  with  the 
effigies  at  Barnborough,  West  Riding, 
Sockburn  (co.  Durham),  etc.  “The 
tradition  is  that  betwixt  Malton  and  this 
towne  ther  was  sometymes  a serpent  that 
lyved  upon  prey  of  passengers  which  this 
Wyvill  and  dog  did  kill,  wher  he  received 
his  deathes  wound  ” ( Church  Notes, 

Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  iii,  177). 
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identified,  which,  when  Dodsworth  saw  it  c.  1618,  lay  in  the  chancel 
of  the  old  church,  the  shield  then  bearing  in  colours  the  arms  of  the 
Wyvills,  gules,  three  chevrons  interlaced  vair,  a chief  or.1  The  figure 
obviously  commemorated  Sir  William  Wyvill  ii  (oh.  1332),  and  was 
evidently  set  up  immediately  after  his  death. 

Born  c.  1286,  Sir  William  ii  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Richard 
Wyvill  (oh.  c.  1225),  the  first  of  the  Wyvills  of  Slingsby.2  He  was 
the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Sir  John  Wyvill  (oh.  1301)3  by  his 
wife,  Maud;  he  married  (c.  1306)  Agnes,  daughter  of  William  Las- 
celles,  of  Sowerby  and  Boroughbridge,4  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars, 
was  returned  as  joint  lord  of  Slingsby  in  1316,  died  in  1332,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  William  iii  (oh.  1344). 5 

The  effigy,  probably  wrought  in  one  of  the  smaller  York  work- 
shops, cannot  be  described  as  a work  of  outstanding  merit,  but  is  of 
interest  as  depicting  a curiously-complicated  method  of  attaching 
the  belt  to  the  scabbard  by  means  of  ring-lockets  with  two  short 
intervening  straps,  an  unusual  form  of  suspension.  The  knight, 
whose  head  rests  upon  two  pillows,  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap 
under  a hood  of  mail,  the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a fillet ; 
a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the  uncarved  shield; 
the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer  and  holding  a heart,  are  protected  by 
mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  buckled  straps;  the  sur- 
coat  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a strap,  the  long  pendent  tag  of  which 
falls  down  the  left  side  of  the  figure ; the  sword  has  a large  pommel 
and  short,  straight  quillons.  The  padded  and  quilted  gambeson 
is  visible  below  and  beneath  the  skirt  of  the  hauberk;  plain,  ridged 
cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  worn;  the  left  leg  is  crossed  over  the 
right,  but  both  are  broken  off  midway  between  the  knees  and  the 
ankles. 

INGILBY  ARNCLIFFE,  N.R.  (Figs.  84  and  85) 

(3 1 miles  south  of  Trenholme  Bar),  is  a hamlet6  in  delightful  country, 
beneath  heights  which  attain  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet.  The  rebuilt 


1 Ibid. 

2 Richard  Wyvill  married  the  heiress  of 

the  Hay  family  and  thus  came  into  pos- 

session of  the  greater  part  of  the  manor  of 
Slingsby.  The  Hays  were  lords  of 
Slingsby  before  1184  (Chart,  of  Whitby 
Abbey , Surtees  Soc.,  p.  47,  48 n.),  probably 
as  early  as  c.  1155.  In  1216  the  bailiffs 
of  Peter  Mauley  i,  of  Mulgrave  Castle, 
were  ordered  to  give  Richard  Wyvill 
possession  of  his  house  at  Slingsby  (Rot. 

Lit.  Pat.,  Rec.  Com.,  p.  171),  apparently 
the  manor-house  of  the  Hays.  The 
Wyvills  had  free  warren  in  Slingsby, 
Sledmere,  and  Coulton  (Cal.  Pat.,  1247- 

1258,  p.  246). 


3 Yorks.  Inq.,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  iii, 

151. 

4 Church  Notes,  pp.  174  and  177. 

5 Sir  William  Wyvill  iii  sold  two  parts 
of  the  manor  to  Sir  Ralph  Hastings  in 
1343,  but  there  is  evidence  that,  the 
Wyvills  retained  a certain  amount  of 
property  in  Slingsby,  probably  including 
their  old  manor-house,  long  after  the 
lordship  had  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Hastings  family. 

6 See  the  late  Dr.  William  Brown’s 
“ Ingleby  Arncliffe  and  its  Owners,” 
Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xvi,  for  a history 
of  this  place. 


LATE  XVII 


Fig.  81 


Probably  Robt.,  2nd  Lord  Vavasour,  d.  1332 
at  Hazlewood  Castle. 


Fig.  82.  At  Coverham  Abbey,  c.  1330-1335 


Fig.  83.  Sir  Wm.  Wyvill,  d.  1332  at  Slingsby. 


Fig.  84.  Sir  Robert  Colville  i.,  d.  1327  at 
Ingleby  Arncliffe. 


EFFIGIES  1330-1335. 
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(1821)  church  contains  two  of  the  most  remarkable  14th  century 
effigies  in  the  north  of  England,  which,  in  1808,  lay  on  the  floor  of 
the  ancient  church.1  They  are  obviously  the  work  of  the  same  crafts- 
men; they  were  set  up  at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  a striking 
resemblance  alike  in  equipment,  detail,  and  workmanship.2  These 
interesting  figures,  probably  wrought  at  York,  may  be  safely  assigned 
to  c.  1330-1335,  and  were,  in  all  probability,  set  up  c.  1333  by  Sir 
Robert  Colville  iii  ( ob . c.  1345),  one  to  commemorate  his  father,  Sir 
Robert  i (ob.  c.  1327),  the  other  as  a memorial  for  himself.  They  are, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  unlike  any  other  effigies  in  England 
with  the  exception  of  the  fragment  of  the  Percy  figure  originally  in 
the  parish  church  of  Ormesby,  N.R.,  now  preserved  at  Guisbrough, 
N.R.  We  may,  perhaps,  assign  the  figure  now  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  (Fig.  84)  to  Sir  Robert  Colville  i,  and  that  on  the 
south  side  to  his  son,  Sir  Robert  iii,  or  le  puisne , as  he  is  termed  in 
the  Colville  pedigree  of  c.  1418-1440. 

Sir  Robert  i was  fourth  in  descent  from  Philip  i,3  the  founder  of 
the  family  of  Colville  of  Arncliffe,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Philip  ii  (ob.  c.  1275).  About  1295  he  succeeded  his  elder  brother, 
Sir  William  ii4;  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Scottish  wars,  was 
frequently  a commissioner  of  array  for  the  county,  was  constable 
of  Norham  Castle,  attended  the  great  council  at  York  in  1312,  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Scarborough  Castle,  received  the  royal  pardon 
for  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  execution  of  Piers  Gaveston,  at- 
tended a great  council  at  Westminster  in  1324,  died  c.  1327,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert  ii,  or  le  esne,  who  died  s.p. 
a few  months  later,  and  was  followed  by  his  brother,  Sir  Robert  iii, 
or  le  puisne. 

Although  of  no  extraordinary  merit  from  a sculptural  point  of 
view,  this  figure  is  worthy  of  illustration  in  any  general  work  dealing 
with  the  mediaeval  military  effigies  of  England  owing  to  its  unusual 


1 “ Over-run  with  dirt  and  filthiness  ” 
(Graves,  Hist,  of  Cleveland,  1808,  p.  127). 
The  old  church,  virtually  little  more  than 
a private  chapel  attached  to  the  impor- 
tant moated  manor-house  of  the  Ingrams, 
Colvilles,  and  Mauleverers,  successively 
lords  of  Arncliffe,  was  given  c.  1170  by 
William  Ingram  to  the  Austin  Canons  of 
Guisborough.  Graves  only  mentions  one 
effigy,  and  his  description  of  it  is  so  hope- 
lessly inaccurate  that  we  must  charitably 
conclude  it  was  written  over  the  fire  after 
arriving  home  and  not  in  the  presence  of 
the  figure  described. 

2 At  present  these  effigies  are  assigned, 

on  the  authority  of  Dr.  William  Brown 
and  Sir  William  Hope  (the  latter  wrote 

the  description  of  the  effigies  for  Brown’s 
“ Ingleby  Arncliffe”),  to  Sir  William  Col- 


ville i (ob.  c.  1295)  and  his  brother  and 
successor,  Sir  Robert  i (ob.  c.  1326),  which 
implies  a difference  in  date  of  some  thirty 
years.  Such  mistakes  are  unfortunate, 
but  I am  happy  to  state  that  when  I 
visited  this  church  in  1913  with  the  late 
Mr.  Brown,  he  realised  the  fact  that  the 
figures  are  coeval,  and  accepted  as  cor- 
rect, as  also  did  the  late  Sir  William  Hope, 
my  date  of  c.  1333. 

3 Sir  Philip  i came  into  possession  of 
Arncliffe  through  his  marriage  with 
Engelisa,  sister  and  heir  of  Robert  In- 
gram, the  last  of  the  Ingrams  of  Arn- 
cliffe. 

4 Sir  William  ii  appears  to  have  had  no 
male  issue  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Walens,  of  Sugston. 
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character.  The  knight  wears  a rather  low  round-topped  skull-cap 
under  a hood  of  mail,  the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a narrow 
cord  strengthened  or  ornamented  by  quatrefoils;  ailettes,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Colville,  (or)  a Jess  (gules)  in  chief  three  roundels  (gules), 
are  worn,  and  that  on  the  left  shoulder  is  utilised  as  a peg  on  which 
is  suspended  a round-topped  heaume,  which  is  provided  with  eight 
vertical  slits,  four  on  either  side,  for  vision,  and  with  thirty-two  small 
circular  holes,  sixteen  on  either  side,  for  breathing.  A guige,  passing 
over  the  right  shoulder  and  decorated  with  quatrefoils,  carries  the 
shield  with  the  arms  of  Colville;  the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer  and 
holding  a heart  between  them,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets, 
articulated  for  the  fingers,  secured  at  the  wrists  by  buckled  straps; 
the  surcoat,  which  reaches  just  below  the  knees,  is  girt  at  the  waist 
by  a buckled  strap,  the  pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  the  left 
side  of  the  figure;  the  belt,  ornamented  by  quatrefoils,  etc.,  is 
attached  to  the  scabbard  at  two  points;  the  sword  has  a circular 
pommel,  a grip  bound  round  with  wire,  and  short,  straight  quillons; 
the  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible;  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are 
worn;  the  legs  are  straight;  rowel  spurs,1  in  excellent  pieservation, 
are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion  which  is  devouring  another 
animal. 

Sir  Robert  iii  (Fig.  85)  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  i,  and  c. 
1328,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Robert  ii,  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Conyers  iii  (ob.  1342),  of  Sockburn,  co.  Durham,2  died  c.  1345,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  William  iii,  who  married  Joan,  daughter 
of  John,  3rd  Lord  Fauconberg  (ob.  1349),  Skelton  Castle. 

The  effigy  of  Sir  Robert  iii  so  closely  resembles  that  of  his  father 
that  a separate  description  is  unnecessary.  It  is,  however,  in  a 
more  mutilated  condition.3 


GUISBROUGH,  N.R. 

Probably  no  other  monastic  church  in  Yorkshire  contained  so 
many  military  effigies  as  did  that  of  the  Augustinian  establishment 
at  Guisbrough,4  yet  a careful  search  alike  of  the  priory  grounds  and 


1 In  “ Ingleby  Arncliffe  ” the  spurs  are 
inaccurately  described  as  being  of  the 
prick  variety. 

2 Through  this  marriage  he  came  into 

possession  of  the  manors  of  West  Roun- 
ton,  North  Riding,  and  St.  Helen’s, 
Auckland,  co.  Durham,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  Conyers’  property  must  have  been 
entailed  for  it  passed  to  John  Conyers  iv, 
nephew  of  Sir  John  iii.  That  the  for- 

tunes of  the  family  of  Colville  of  Am- 
cliffe  must  have  been  at  their  zenith  in 


the  reign  of  Sir  Robert  iii  will  be  evident 
by  a careful  reading  of  “ Ingleby  Arn- 
cliffe and  its  Owners.” 

3 The  heraldry  connected  with  these 
efhgies  has  twice  been  described  at  length 
in  the  Yorks.  Arch.  Journal.  All  that 
we  need  add  is  that  the  shields  are  coeval 
with  the  figures  and  that  the  maunch  is 
for  Conyers  of  Sockburn,  not  for  the 
original  arms  of  the  Mauleys  of  Mulgrave. 

4 If  space  permitted  we  could  amply 
substantiate  the  statement.  John,  5th 
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of  the  town  fails  to  reveal  even  a fragment  of  one  of  them.  In  the 
only  existing  portion  of  the  cloistral  buildings  is  preserved,  under 
cover  in  a dark  corner,  the  legs  of  an  effigy  found  at  the  Normanby 
brickworks,  in  the  parish  of  Ormesby,1  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  which  is  known  to  exist  under  a 
mass  of  debris,  was  not  recovered.2  The  effigy  of  which  this  frag- 
ment once  formed  part  was  obviously  wrought  by  the  same  crafts- 
men, and,  in  all  probability,  set  up  at  the  same  time  as  the  two 
Colville  figures  we  have  just  examined  at  Ingleby  Arncliffe.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  conviction  we  possess  that  the  effigy  originally 
lay  in  Ormesby  Church,  leads  us  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it 
commemorated  Sir  Alexander  Percy  (ob.  c.  1331),  of  Ormesby,  and 
that  it  was  set  up  c.  1333  by  his  son  and  successor,  Sir  John,  who 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Colville  i (ob.  c.  1326),  and 
was,  therefore,  brother-in-law  of  the  Sir  Robert  Colville  iii  who,  c. 
1333,  set  up  the  two  effigies  at  Ingleby  Arncliffe. 

The  knight  has  been  depicted  straight -legged ; he  wears  rowel 
spurs,  and  his  feet  rest  upon  a lion  which  is  devouring  another 
animal.  In  every  detail  the  fragment  resembles  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  Ingleby  Arncliffe  figures. 


MELSONBY,  N.R.  (Fig.  86) 

(6  miles  north  of  Richmond).  In  a dark  corner,3  under  the  west 
tower  of  the  church,  lies  a mutilated  effigy  of  c.  1335,  the  shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  Stapleton,  (argent)  a lion  rampant  (sable),  dif- 
ferenced by  a bend.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  identified,4  but  appar- 


Lord  Darcy  (ob.  1411),  desired  interment 
either  at  Guisbrough  or  at  Selby  (Test. 
Ebor.,  i,  356),  and,  with  the  knowledge 
we  possess,  of  interments  at  Guisbrough, 
we  conjecture  that  the  reason  which  led 
his  executors  to  select  Selby  was  the  over- 
crowded state  of  the  Priory  Church, 
there  being  no  suitable  site  there  for  such 
a memorial  as  they  subsequently  set  up 
at  Selby. 

1 Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  xvii,  94. 

2 The  romantic  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced (ibid.)  that  the  fragment  now  at 
Guisbrough  formed  part  of  an  effigy 
lost  in  transit  from  York  to  Guisbrough, 
Kirkleatham,  Wilton,  or  Ormesby.  But 
an  effigy  toppled  out  of  a trolley  was  too 
valuable  an  object  to  be  left  by  the  way- 
side  and  the  figure  of  which  this  fragment 
formed  part  has  evidently  been  set  up. 
It  should  have  been  placed  for  preserva- 
tion in  Ormesby  Church,  rather  than  at 
Guisbrough  Priory,  we  would  sug- 
gest, alongside  the  similar  fragment  of  the 
effigy  of  Sir  Robert  Conyers  i.  The 


juxta-position  of  these  two  fragments 
would  have  been  appropriate,  for  the 
Conyers  family  succeeded  the  Percys  as 
lords  of  Ormesby. 

3 In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  between 
the  two  easternmost  windows,  is  a good 
canopied  tomb  recess  of  c.  1335,  with  a 
cinquefoiled  arch  surmounted  by  a 
crocketted  gabled  head  with  finial  and 
flanking  pilasters.  This  was  the  original 
resting-place  of  the  effigy,  and  within  it 
the  figure  should  be  replaced. 

4 General  Plantagenet  Harrison  assigns 
the  figure  to  Sir  Simon  Melsonby  (ob.  c. 
1293),  a head  of  the  Melsonby  family  who 
were  the  principal  tenants  here  under  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  This  Sir  Simon  was 
the  principal  tenant  of  Sir  Adam  Narford, 
lord  of  Melsonby,  and  had  several  dis- 
putes with  him  (Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.,  Rec. 
Com.,  i,  55).  But  the  Melsonbys  were 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  Holy  Trinity, 
which  they  erected  c.  1230  in  the  church- 
yard, and  in  which  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  St.  Agatha’s,  Easby,  maintained  a 
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ently  commemorates  Sir  John  Stapleton  (ob.  1332),  who  was  lord 
of  Melsonby  from  1307  to  1332. 

Sir  John  was  a younger  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Stapleton  (ob.  1290), 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  by  his  wife,  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir 
Miles  Basset,  of  Haddlesey.  In  1306-7  he  received  from  his  rela- 
tive,1 Sir  Adam  Narford  ii,  a grant  of  this  manor,2  and  at  once  took 
up  his  residence  here,  receiving  a grant  of  free  warren  in  13083;  he 
fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,  was  returned  as  lord  of  Melsonby  in 
1316  and  1327-8,  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Aymer  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  he  accompanied  abroad  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  died  in  1332  at  the  age  of  sixty,  apparently  without  issue, 
his  property  passing  to  his  nephew,  Nicholas,  2nd  Lord  Stapleton 
(ob.  1342),  who  probably  erected  this  memorial  c.  1334. 

Although  not  a work  of  outstanding  merit,  and  now  much  muti- 
lated, the  figure,  probably  wrought  in  one  of  the  smaller  York  work- 
shops, is  of  interest  as  depicting  the  straight -legged  attitude  at  a 
time  when  it  is  rarely  met  with.  The  knight,  whose  head  rests  upon 
two  pillows,  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail, 
the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a narrow  leather  strap  orna- 
mented or  strengthened  by  small  roundels ; a guige,  passing  over  the 
right  shoulder,  carries  the  shield;  the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are 
protected  by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  buckled  leather 
straps,  but  the  left  hand  is  broken  off.  The  surcoat,  which  reaches 
only  to  the  knees,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a buckled  strap,  forming  an 
integral  part  of  the  sword-belt;  the  latter,  which  is  quite  plain,  is 
attached  to  the  scabbard  at  two  points;  the  sword  has  a circular 
pommel  and  short,  straight  quillons;  the  extremity  of  the  mail 
hauberk  is  visible,  and  below  and  beneath  it  is  seen  the  skirt  of  the 
padded  and  quilted  gambeson.  Ridged  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are 
worn,  and  the  legs  are  broken  off  just  below  them,  but  have  evidently 
been  straight. 

ILKLEY,  W.R. 

Under  a very  low,  modern  recess,  practically  hidden  from  view 
by  the  pews  which  abut  upon  it,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  of  the 


chaplain  and  a clerk  to  celebrate  mass 
for  the  souls  of  Alan  and  Henry  Melsonby, 
etc.  (Dugdale,  Mon.,  vi,  922;  Egerton 
MS.  2827,  fol.  55).  This  chapel  was  close 
to  the  church  and  was  served  by  a chan- 
try priest  in  1546  (Yorks.  Chantry  Survey, 
Surtees  Soc.,  i,  47).  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  Melsonbys  were  buried  in  their 
own  chapel,  the  effigy  is  at  least  forty 
years  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by 
Harrison,  and  the  arms  on  the  shield  are 
those  of  a junior  member  of  the  family  of 


Stapleton. 

1 Julia  Wath,  grandmother  of  Sir  John 
Stapleton,  had  married,  as  her  second 
husband,  Adam  Narford  i,  of  Melsonby. 

2 Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  Hil.,  35  Edw.  I. 

3 He  appears  to  have  had  considerable 
trouble  with  his  important  tenants,  the 
Melsonbys,  and  in  1309,  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  complained  that  Simon,  son  of 
Simon  Melsonby,  hunted  in  his  free  war- 
ren of  Melsonby  and  carried  away  game 
(Chart.  R.,  2 Edw.  II,  m.  13,  no.  42). 
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much-modernised  church,  lies  a fine  effigy  of  c.  1335,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  work' of  the  skilled  York  atelier,  which  turned  out  the 
figures  at  Kirkby  Fleetham,  Goldsborough  (the  earlier  figure),  Felis- 
kirk,  Stillingfleet,  Kildwick,  Sheriff  Hutton,  etc.  The  shield  bears 
the  arms  of  Middelton,  [argent)  fretty  [sable)  with  a canton  [of  the  second ), 
and  the  figure  obviously  commemorates  Sir  Peter  Middelton  ii  [ob. 
1336),  and  was,  apparently,  set  up  by  him  a year  or  two  before  his 
death. 1 

Sir  Peter  ii  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Sir  William  Middelton 
[ob.  c.  1320)  by  his  wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Nigel  Boteler.  Born 
c.  1290,  he  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,  married  [c.  1317)  Eustacha, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Plumpton  ii,  of  Plumpton  Castle,  W.R.,  was 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1334  and  1335,  died  in  1336,  when  some  forty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas,  then  a boy 
of  fifteen. 

The  knight,  whose  head  rests  upon  pillows  which  are  supported 
by  angels,  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail; 
his  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail  gauntlets  secured 
at  the  wrists  by  buckled  leather  straps;  a guige,  passing  over  the 
right  shoulder,  carries  the  shield;  the  surcoat,  which  reaches  almost 
to  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow  buckled  strap,  the 
pendent  tag  of  which  is  looped  up  and  tucked  away  at  the  right  side ; 
below  and  beneath  the  skirt  of  the  hauberk  is  seen  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  padded  and  quilted  gambeson ; the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are 
ridged  and  decorated  by  miniature  shields;  the  mail-clad  legs2 
are  crossed ; short  prick  spurs  are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 


RYTHER,  W.R.  (Fig.  87) 

(2  miles  north-west  of  Cawood),  is  a hamlet3  in  flat  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wharfe,  here  almost  a tidal  river.  The  church,  with 
its  curious  little  west  fleche,  is  small  but  of  considerable  interest,  and 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  on  an  altar-tomb,  lies 
an  effigy  of  c.  1335,  the  shield  bearing  the  three  crescents  of  Ryther. 


1  It  is  assigned  by  some  writers  to  Sir 

Peter  i (ob.  c.  1306),  by  others  to  Sir 
Adam  (ob.  1315),  but  quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  much  too  late  for  either 
of  them,  Sir  William  Middelton,  by  his 
will  dated  March  nth,  1552,  desired  inter- 
ment under  the  stone  on  which  his  an- 

cestor, Sir  Peter,  lay,  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  a reference,  although  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the 
efhgy  in  question,  to  which  we  cannot  but 
attach  some  importance. 


2 There  is  a poor  drawing  of  this  effigy 
in  Whitaker’s  Craven,  p.  281,  copied  by 
other  writers  on  this  church,  which  de- 
picts cuir-bouilli  demi-jambarts  strapped 
over  the  mail  defences  of  the  shins. 
These  auxiliary  defences  are  not  in 
existence,  and  in  other  ways  the  drawing 
bears  but  little  resemblance  to  the  efhgy. 

3 This  place  was  for  centuries  the  home 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Ryther,  and  we 
may  still  see  the  earthworks  which  mark 
the  site  of  their  castle  or  moated  manor- 
house. 
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It  evidently  commemorates  Sir  Robert  Ryther  i (ob.  132 7),  and  we 
may  conjecture  that  it  was  set  up  by  his  son  and  successor,  Sir  John 
iii  (ob.  13 87),  who  came  of  age  in  1335. 

Born  c.  1290,  Sir  Robert  Ryther  i appears  to  have  been  tenth 
in  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  family,  Hugh  Ryther  i,  who  was 
holding  this  manor  of  Ilbert  de  Lacy  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Sir  John  Ryther  ii  (ob.  1318), 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  Scottish  wars,  as  an  adherent  of  Lan- 
caster was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  taking  part  in  the  rebellion 
which  terminated  at  Boroughbridge  (1322),  died  c.  1327,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John  iii,  then  a boy  of  fourteen. 

The  effigy  is  a product  of  one  of  the  York  workshops.1  The 
knight,  whose  head  rests  upon  two  pillows,  wears,  under  a voluminous 
hood  of  mail,  a lofty,  ridged  bascinet,  the  internal  padding  of  which 
is  visible  at  the  temples ; the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected 
by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  leather  straps;  a guige, 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  the  shield;  the  surcoat, 
reaching  midway  between  the  knees  and  the  ankles,  is  girt  at  the 
waist  by  a buckled  strap,  the  pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  the 
front  of  the  figure;  the  sword-belt  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by 
metal  ring-lockets;  the  sword  has  lost  its  pommel  and  much  of  its 
grip,  but  the  short,  straight  quillons  remain;  the  left  leg  is  crossed 
over  the  right ; plain  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  worn ; the  spurs  are 
of  the  prick  variety,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 


FELISKIRK,  N.R.  (Fig.  88) 

(4  miles  north-east  of  Thirsk),  a pretty  hamlet  situate  in  delightful 
country  under  the  wooded  heights  of  Mount  St.  John,  commands 
extensive  views  of  the  Vale  of  Mowbray  to  the  far-off  hills  of  Rich- 
mondshire,  blue  and  hazy  in  the  distance.  The  church  is  of  interest 
and  beauty,  admirably  restored  in  i860  (Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes,  archi- 
tect). In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a window  exhibiting  in 
stained  glass  the  arms  of  Walkingham,  Cantilupe,  and  Roos  of  Ing- 
manthorpe.  Below  it,  in  a line  recess  with  a crocketted  pediment, 
lies  one  of  the  finest  and  best-preserved  of  the  14th  century  effigies 
of  Yorkshire,  a masterpiece  of  the  skilled  York  atelier,  which  turned 
out  the  figures  at  Kirkby  Fleetham,  Stillingfleet , Ilkley,  the  earlier 


1 A beautiful  engraving  of  this  effigy 
will  be  found  in  Hollis’  Monumental 
Effigies  of  Gt.  Britain  (pub.  1840).  If  this 
be  compared  with  our  drawing  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  mail  has  been  rubbed 
since  1840  and  the  lions  tail  broken. 
Hollis  assigns  the  figure  to  Sir  William 


Ryther  iv  (ob.  1308),  the  famous  knight- 
banneret,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  of  his  day,  who  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a baron  from  1299  to  1307. 
Actually,  however,  the  effigy  is  not  earlier 
than  1330,  about  1335  is  probably  its 
date. 
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of  the  two  effigies  at  Goldsborough,  etc.  It  evidently  commemorates 
Sir  John  Walkingham.1 


1335-1348. 


The  period  of  1335-1348  is  alike  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
interesting  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  military  equipment,  but  we 
cannot  get  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  development  in 
the  armour  during  this  period  if  we  confine  our  attention  only  to  the 
effigies  scattered  about  so  relatively  small  an  area  as  that  of  York- 
shire. Although  judging  from  our  extant  specimens,  the  output  of 
the  York  workshops  was  smaller  during  1335-1348  than  over  the 
preceding  period  of  1325-1335,  we  possess  thirteen  examples,  five 
in  the  North  Riding,  four  each  in  the  East  and  West  Ridings.  We 
cannot  claim  that  any  of  these  figures  equal  in  value,  from  an  equip- 
ment point  of  view,  the  effigies  at  Leckhampton,  Clehongre,  Alve- 
church,  and  Ash,  but  those  at  Kildwick  and  Sheriff  Hutton  are  of 
more  than  mere  local  interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  depict  the 
Reinforced  Mail  armour  in  its  latest  stages,  for  there  are  but  few 
such  figures  in  England.  In  this  respect  they  may  be  compared 
with  the  oak  effigy  of  John  Wynch  ( ob . 1346),  Chew  Magna,  Somerset, 
which  shows  the  old-fashioned  surcoat,  the  superincumbent  suit  of 
cuir-bouilli  and  prick  spurs.  The  effigies  at  Pickering,  Bedale, 
Sutton,  and  Barnborough  are  our  four  Yorkshire  Cyclas  figures: 
they  are  practically  coeval  and  are  late  in  date. 


Approx. 

Date 

Place 

1336  .. 

Bainton,  E.R. 

1338  .. 

Stillingfleet,  E.R. 

1339  •• 

Sprotborough,  W.R. 

1339  •• 

Howden,  E.R. 

1339  •• 

Crathorne,  N.R. 

1 At  present  it  is  incorrectly  assigned  to 
William  ii,  ist  Lord  Cantilupe  (ob.  1309). 
I happened  to  be  staying  with  the  late 
Dr.  William  Brown  in  the  spring  of  1913 
when,  after  consultation  with  Professor 
Hamilton  Thompson,  he  assigned  this 
figure  to  Lord  Cantilupe  at  a meeting  of 
the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society.  I 
expressed  my  doubts  at  the  time  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  identification  on  the 
ground  that  the  presence  of  the  rowel- 
spur  was  alone,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  effigy 
being  earlier  than  c.  1325.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  drawing,  rather  than 


Probable  Person  Commemorated 

Sir  Edmund  Mauley  (ob.  1314). 
Sir  Robert  Moreby  (ob.  1337). 
Sir  William  Fitz-William  (ob. 
1338). 

Sir  Peter  Saltmarshe  ii  (oft.  1338). 
Sir  William  Crathorne  i (ob. 

1346)- 

photographing,  an  effigy,  is  the  very 
close  attention  one  necessarily  has  to  pay 
to  the  smallest  detail  of  equipment  and 
workmanship,  and  when  I made  a draw- 
ing of  the  figure  in  1918  I came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  1325  was  too  early  for 
it.  Finally,  the  matter  was  set  at  rest  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Lawrance  who,  in  1921, 
called  my  attention  to  a fine  effigy  of  c. 
1310  at  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire,  the  shield 
bearing  the  well-known  and  curious  arms 
of  Cantilupe,  which  obviously  com- 
memorates the  Lord  Cantilupe  to  which 
the  Feliskirk  effigy  is  at  present  assigned. 
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Approx. 

Date 

Place 

Probable  Person  Commemorated 

1340  .. 

Tanfield,  N.R. 

John  ii,  2nd  Lord  Marmion  ( ob . 

1341  • • 

Allerton  Mauleverer, 

1335)- 

Sir  John  Mauleverer  ii  (ob.  1340). 

1343  •• 

W.R. 

Kildwick,  W.R. 

Stiveton,  knight. 

1345  • • 

Sheriff  Hutton,  N.R. 

Sir  Edmund  Thweng  (ob.  1344). 

1346  .. 

Pickering,  N.R. 

Sir  William  Brus  (ob.  1345). 

1347  •• 

Bedale,  N.R. 

(?)  Sir  Thomas  Sheffield  (ob. 

1347 

Sutton,  E.R. 

1346). 

John  ii,  2nd  Lord  Sutton  (ob. 

1348  . . 

Barnborough,  W.R. 

1356). 

Sir  Thomas  Cresacre  (ob.  1348). 

None  of  these  figures  were  wrought  in  the  Cheyne  atelier,  which 
appears  to  have  closed  its  doors  before  1335.  Those  at  Stillingfleet, 
Sprotborough,  Kildwick,  and  Sheriff  Hutton  are  products  of  the 
other  skilled  York  workshop.  Probably  nearly  all  the  remaining 
figures,  including  that  at  Barnborough,  undoubtedly  the  finest  oak 
effigy  now  remaining  in  England,  were  made  at  York. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period  under  consideration  the 
knight  wore  a complete  suit  of  cuir-bouilli  armour  over  the  top  of  the 
mail  harness  of  1310.  He  also  supplemented  these  cumbersome  de- 
fences by  an  additional  coat  of  ordinary  cuir-bouilli,  or  of  studded, 
splinted,  or  scale  cuir-bouilli,  worn  over  the  mail  hauberk.  Some- 
times, as  shown  on  the  effigies  at  Pickering  and  Bedale,  he  discarded 
this  garment  as  he  was  already  wearing  a heavy  hauberk  of  double- 
interlinked  chain  mail.  But,  whatever  form  of  equipment  he 
adopted,  he  must,  at  a conservative  estimate,  have  doubled  the 
weight  of  the  harness  of  1310.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  sculp- 
tor down  to  as  late  as  1340,  took  liberties  with  effigies  depicting  the 
Reinforced  Mail  harness,  omitting  the  auxiliary  plates  and  the  super- 
incumbent suit  of  cuir-bouilli  for  the  delight  of  the  delicate  tracery 
of  the  mail.  Nor  can  he  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  taking  liber- 
ties with  effigies  illustrating  the  Cyclas  variety  of  harness.  Although 
depicting,  with  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous  exactitude,  the 
component  parts  of  the  equipment,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  make 
his  figures  look  graceful.  A knight  clad  in  this  heavy  equipment 
would  not  look  graceful. 

As  throwing  additional  light  upon  the  equipment  of  this  period, 
we  may  cite  the  brass  (c.  1338)  of  John,  Lord  Northwode,  Minster, 
Kent,  and  the  coeval  effigy  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Sandwich, 


PLATE  XVIII 


Fig.  85.  c.  1333.  Sir  Robert  Colville  iii.,  d.  1345 
at  Ingleby  Arncliffe. 


Fig.  86.  Sir  John  Stapleton,  d.  1332.  Melsonby. 


Fig.  87.  Sir  Robert  Ryther,  d,  1327  at  Ryther. 


Fig.  88.  Sir  John  Walkingham,  c.  1335  at  Feliskirk. 


EFFIGIES  1327-1335. 
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Kent.  The  superincumbent  defences  of  Lord  Northwode  are  all  of 
cuir-bouilli ; at  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints  are  roundels  escalloped 
at  the  edges ; the  vambraces  are  of  scale  cuir-bouilli ; the  heaume  is 
suspended  by  means  of  a chain  from  a cuir-bouilli  mameliere  on  the 
left  breast;  the  shield  is  carried  at  the  hip  in  the  French  fashion; 
the  demi-jambarts  and  sollerets  are  of  scale  cuir-bouilli.  The 
mutilated  but  interesting  effigy  at  Sandwich  depicts  a bascinet  very 
similar  to  that  on  the  effigy,  a decade  later,  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Ash;  the  same  curious  escallops  fall  over  the  ears;  the 
great  heaume  is  attached  by  means  of  a chain  to  a cuir-bouilli 
mameliere;  the  vambraces  are  of  splinted  cuir-bouilli;  both  the 
gambeson  and  the  additional  coat  of  defence  are  of  scale  cuir-bouilli. 
These  figures  bring  us  up  to  c.  1338. 

Between  1338  and  1346  every  variety  of  material — mail  and 
double-interlinked  mail,  cuir-bouilli,  studded,  splinted  and  scale 
cuir-bouilli,  and  a limited  quantity  of  plate — was  employed  in  every 
possible  combination,  and  the  prolonged  struggle  of  Edward  III  for 
supremacy  in  France  and  the  constant  troubles  on  the  Scottish  bor- 
ders, which  almost  invariably  accompanied  English  expeditions  on 
the  Continent,  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  testing  on  the  held 
of  battle  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  these  experiments. 

We  should  all  like  to  know  what  was  the  type  of  armour  worn 
at  the  historic  battle  of  Crecy  (1346) } A number  of  knights  were 
undoubtedly  wearing  the  Reinforced  Mail  variety  of  harness  in  its 
latest  stages,  as  illustrated  in  Yorkshire  on  the  effigies  at  Kildwick 
(Fig.  93)  and  Sheriff  Hutton  (Fig.  94). 

Other  knights  at  Crecy  were  wearing  the  Cyclas  form  of  equip- 
ment, as  depicted  on  our  effigy  of  Sir  Thos.  Sheffield  at  Bedale 
(Fig.  95),  which  is  of  the  time  of  Crecy.  Nowhere  in  England  is 
this  variety  of  harness  more  admirably  illustrated  than  on  the  Pern- 
bridge  effigy  of  c.  1346-1348  at  Clehongre,  Hereford.  The  knight 
wears  a bullet-headed  bascinet  with  ridge  and  hardly  any  apex  (cf. 
the  Ash  effigy,  the  Tewkesbury  glass,  etc.) ; under  the  camail  is 
worn  yet  another  additional  item  of  defence,  a tippet  or  gorget  of 
cuir-bouilli  terminating  in  engrailed  dags ; the  arm  and  leg  defences 


1 Of  course,  it  would  be  delightful  if  we 
could  go  into  the  cathedral  church  of 
Canterbury  and  say,  “ Here  is  the  match- 
less effigy  of  our  national  hero,  Edward, 
the  Black  Prince,  clad  in  the  armour  he 
wore  at  Crecy.”  Indeed,  an  eminent 
authority  on  armour  and  arms  practically 
does  say  so.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  harness  depicted  on  the  effigy  of  the 
prince  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
that  which  he  or  any  of  the  English  and 


French  knights  wore  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  The  prince  died  in  1376,  and 
his  effigy,  set  up  c.  1378,  depicts  a fully- 
standardised  suit  of  Camail  and  Jupon 
armour,  a variety  of  harness  which  did 
not  become  fully  standardised  before 
1370  at  the  earliest.  The  armour  worn 
at  Crecy  was  the  reverse  of  standardised, 
indeed,  at  no  other  great  battle  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  harness  in  so  chaotic 
a state  of  transition. 
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(worn  over  the  mail  sleeves  of  the  hauberk  and  over  the  chaussons 
and  chausses)  are  entirely  of  cuir-bouilli  with  floriated  buckles  to  the 
brassarts  and  jambarts,  as  on  the  coeval  figure  at  Leckhampton. 
Below  and  beneath  the  cyclas  appears  the  skirt  of  the  additional 
coat  of  defence  of  cuir-bouilli,  and  beneath  that  the  skirt  of  the  mail 
hauberk.  The  large  rowel  spurs  and  the  ailettes  are  of  interest. 

The  two  above-mentioned  types  of  equipment  are,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  well  illustrated  in  Yorkshire,  so  that  we  need  not 
cite  other  examples.  But  there  were  other  varieties  of  harness 
worn  at  Crecy  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  possess  no  examples. 
The  fine  effigy  (c.  1347)  of  Sir  John  Blanchfront,  Alvechurch,  Wor- 
cestershire, may  be  cited.  It  is  of  outstanding  value  and  interest 
from  an  equipment  point  of  view,  and  in  fine,  free  boldness  of  sculp- 
ture may  be  compared  with  the  Clehongre  figure  and  the  dignified 
effigy  of  Sir  John  Lyons  (1348),  Warkworth,  Northamptonshire. 
The  knight  wears  a bascinet  with  a stunted  visor  and  a quatrefoil 
at  the  apex,  similar  to  that  on  the  Reinforced  Mail  De  la  Beche 
figure  at  Aldworth,  Berkshire,  and  under  the  camail  is  a tippet  of 
cuir-bouilli  terminating  in  a fringe;  the  arm  defences  appear  to  be 
entirely  of  cuir-bouilli,  as  undoubtedly  are  the  elaborately-embossed 
roundels  at  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints;  the  long-cuffed  gauntlets 
are  of  the  same  material;  the  broad  guige  from  which  the  sword  is 
suspended  is  decorated  by  elaborately-carved  circular  bosses  of  gold 
or  silver,  as  is  the  sword-belt;  the  cuir-bouilli  mamelieres  carry 
chains  to  the  sword  and  sword-belt,  as  on  the  coeval  effigy  at  Leck- 
hampton; the  skirted  jupon  with  its  elaborately-pleated  skirt  is  of 
interest,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  garment  on  the  coeval 
effigy  at  Broughton  (Oxon.)  and  that  depicted  on  the  latest  De  la 
Beche  effigy  at  Aldworth,  Berks. 

Another  effigy  throwing  light  upon  the  armour  of  Crecy,  upon  the 
equipment  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Death,  is 
the  interesting  figure  of  c.  1348  at  Ash,  Kent.  The  knight  wears  a 
round-topped  bascinet  with  an  engrailed  ridge  of  cuir-bouilli  and 
deep,  feather-like  scallops  of  the  same  material  fall  over  the  ears; 
at  the  shoulder- joints  are  large  cuir-bouilli  roundels,  fashioned  in  the 
form  of  lions’  heads;  the  upper  arms  are  encased  in  brassarts  of 
steel,  the  lower  in  vambraces  composed  of  strips  of  steel;  the  gaunt- 
lets are  made  of  many  small  plates,  apparently  of  studded  and 
splinted  cuir-bouilli  riveted  on  to  leather.  Here  we  have  an  early 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  jupon  as  the  textile  covering — it  is  laced 
up  the  right  side;  under  the  jupon  and  over  the  cuirass,  visible  at 
the  shoulder-joints,  is  seen  a garment  composed  of  small  metal 
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strips  attached  to  a substratum  of  leather ; the  knee-cops  are  of  cuir- 
bouilli,  the  jambarts  of  steel,  and  the  sollerets  of  scale  cuir-bouilli. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  by  1348  the  knight  had  committed  the 
fatal  blunder  of  sacrificing  his  principal  asset,  mobility,  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  secure  immunity  for  life  and  limb.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things  this  heavy  and  cumbersome  harness  of  patch- 
work,  interesting  as  it  is  to  the  student  of  mediaeval  military  equip- 
ment, was  purely  transitional,  and  its  inefficiency  was  demonstrated 
clearly  enough  at  Poictiers  (1356),  when  the  dismounted  French 
cavalry,  practically  unable  to  move  owing  to  the  weight  of  their 
harness,  formed  little  more  than  an  immobile  target  for  the  skilled 
English  archers. 

Some  apology  may  be  considered  necessary  in  a work  devoted  to 
the  effigies  of  Yorkshire,  for  this  relatively  lengthy  introduction  to 
the  catalogue  raisonne  of  our  effigies  of  1335-1348,  but,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  none  of  our  existing  text-books  on  armour  and  effigies 
deal  satisfactorily  with  this  difficult  period. 


BAINTON,  E.R.  (Fig.  89). 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  of  the  church1  is  an  elaborate 
wall-tomb2  of  c.  1336  containing  the  coeval  figure  of  a knight.  The 
shield  bears  the  arms  of  Sir  Edmund  Mauley  (ob.  1314),  (or)  a bend 
(sable)  with  three  wyverns  (argent)  on  the  bend,  and,  although  set  up 
fully  twenty  years  after  his  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  memorial  of  the  Sir  Edmund  who  fell  at  Bannockburn. 

Sir  Edmund  was  a younger  son  of  Peter  Mauley  iii  (ob.  1309)  by 
his  wife,  Nichola,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Gant3  (ob.  1274),  of  Hun- 
manby,  E.R.  Born  c.  1281,  he  served  in  the  Scottish  campaign  of 
1301,  had  a grant  of  the  manor  of  Set  on  in  1306,  and,  although  in 
minor  orders,  a fact  emphasised  by  the  presence  of  the  tonsure  on 
the  effigy,  was  one  of  the  dissolute  and  vicious  set  of  young  nobles  at 
the  degenerate  court  of  Edward  II,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  that 
king  and  of  his  notorious  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston.  He  was 
Steward  of  the  Royal  Household,  governor  of  the  castles  of  Bridge- 


1 This  church,  judging  from  its  archi- 
tectural features,  was  rebuilt  between 
1330  and  1340  by  Peter  v,  afterwards  2nd 
Lord  Mauley,  of  Mulgrave  Castle,  North 
Riding,  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Peter  iv,  1st  Lord  Mauley  {ob.  1336). 

2 In  the  space  between  the  somewhat 
heavily-crocketted  canopy  and  the  ogee 

arch  is  a mutilated  figure  of  our  Lord  in 
Majesty,  with  a winged  angel  on  either 
side  conveying  the  knight’s  soul  to  heaven 
in  a sheet.  In  the  wall  above  the  canopy 


are  three  shields  bearing  (1)  the  maunche, 
the  original  arms  of  the  Poictevin  house 
of  Mauley,  (2)  the  later  arms  of  that 
family,  (or)  a bend  (sable),  derived  from 
those  of  Fossard,  differenced  by  a bend  of 
five  points  for  Peter  v who  erected  the 
greater  portion  of  this  church  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  and  (3)  the  arms  of 
Sir  Edmund  Mauley,  as  shown  on  the 
shield  of  the  effigy  beneath. 

3  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Gilbert  Gant, 
4th  Earl  of  Lincoln. 
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north,  Bristol  (1312),  and  Cockermouth  (1314),  does  not  appear  to 
have  married,  and  was  drowned  in  the  merciless  pursuit  which  fol- 
lowed the  disastrous  defeat  at  Bannockburn  (1314). 

The  effigy,  which  is  rubbed  and  mutilated,  can  hardly  be  described 
as  a satisfactory  piece  of  work,  for  it  conveys  to  our  mind  the  im- 
pression that  it  does  not  accurately  depict  either  the  harness  worn 
at  Bannockburn  or  that  in  vogue  when  the  memorial  was  set  up  (c. 
1336).  The  knight  is  depicted  bare-headed  and  tonsured,  his  hair 
falling  over  his  ears;  his  throat  is  protected  by  a heavy  collar  of 
closely-linked  mail;  a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries 
the  shield  with  the  bend  and  the  three  wyverns ; the  hands,  uplifted 
in  prayer  and  holding  a heart  between  them,  are  encased  in  mittens 
which,  although  articulated  for  the  fingers,  apparently  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  sleeves  of  the  hauberk ; the  surcoat  is  girt  at  the 
waist  by  a buckled  strap,  the  pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  the 
right  side  of  the  figure.  The  sword  has  a circular  pommel,  a grip 
bound  round  with  leather  thongs,  and  short,  straight  quillons;  the 
skirt  of  the  mail  haubeik  is  visible;  the  right  leg  is  crossed  over  the 
left ; the  spurs,  in  fair  preservation,  are  of  the  rowel  variety,  and  the 
feet  rest  upon  a lion.  Curiously  enough,  the  chausses  and  chaussons 
of  mail  are  continuous,  without  any  knee-cops  intervening.  A 
wyvern  grips  the  base  of  the  shield  in  its  jaws. 

STILLINGFLEET,  E.R. 

(2  miles  south-west  of  Escrick),  is  a pleasant  village  situate  in  prettily 
wooded,  gently  undulating  country,  and  in  the  Moreby  Chapel,  which 
is  separated  from  the  nave  of  the  interesting  church  by  two  arches, 
is  an  altar-tomb  on  which  lies  a hne  effigy  of  c.  1335-1340,  a product 
of  the  York  workshop  which  turned  out  the  figures  at  Kirkby  Fleet- 
ham,  Ilkley,  Sheriff  Hutton,  etc.  The  shield  bears  the  well-carved 
arms  of  Moreby,  and  this  effigy,  hitherto,  we  believe,  unidentified, 
evidently  commemorates  Sir  Robert  Moreby  (ob.  c.  1337),  and  was 
probably  set  up  shortly  after  his  death. 

Sir  Robert  was  the  eldest  son  of  a neighbouring  country  squire, 
Walter  Moreby  (ob.  c.  1310),  of  Moreby,  and  in  1313,  when  some 
eighteen  years  of  age,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Odyngselles,  of  Maxstoke  Castle,  co.  Warwick,  and  widow  of  Sir 
John  Grey  (ob.  1312),  of  Rotherfield,  thus  coming  into  possession  of 
the  manor  of  Stillingfleet,  which  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  Kirk- 
by’s  Inquest.  He  died  in  or  about  1337,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  William  (born  c.  1315  and  living  in  1367). 
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The  effigy  is  a dignified  and  beautiful  piece  of  work,  after  the 
style  of  the  figure  at  Feliskirk,  N.R.  (Fig.  88).  The  knight  wears  a 
round-topped  skull-cap  with  a well-developed  neck-guard  under  a 
voluminous  hood  of  mail ; the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected 
by  mail  gauntlets,  articulated  for  the  fingers,  secured  at  the  wrists 
by  buckled  leather  straps ; a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder, 
carries  the  shield  with  the  Moreby  arms,  (argent)  a bend  (azure)  with 
three  estoiles  (or)  thereon,  a label  of  five  points  (gules) ; the  surcoat, 
which  reaches  midway  between  the  knees  and  the  ankles,  is  girt  at 
the  waist  by  a buckled  strap,  the  pendent  tag  of  which  is  looped  up ; 
the  sword  has  a circular  pommel  and  short,  straight  quillons,  and  is 
attached  to  the  scabbard  by  means  of  interlocking  thongs  and  a 
guige-strap ; below  and  beneath  the  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  appears 
the  extremity  of  the  padded  and  quilted  gambeson ; the  ridged  cuir- 
bouilli  knee-cops  are  decorated  by  miniature  shields;  the  right  leg 
is  crossed  over  the  left ; prick  spurs  are  worn,  and  the  feet  rest  upon 
a lion. 

SPROTBOROUGH,  W.R. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  interesting  church  is  a 
fine  effigy  of  c.  1338-1340,  a product  of  the  York  workshop  which 
turned  out  the  figures  at  Kirkby  Fleetham,  Ilkley,  Stillingfleet, 
Feliskirk,  Kildwick,  Sheriff  Hutton,  etc.  The  shield  bears  no  carved 
charge,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  effigy,  hitherto  unidenti- 
fied, commemorates  Sir  William  Fitz-William  ( ob . c.  1338),  and  that 
it  was  set  up  immediately  after  his  death  by  his  widow,  Maud 
(Deincourt),  who  died  ten  years  later  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  this  church. 

Sir  William  Fitz-William  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Sir 
William  Fitz-Thomas,  of  Sprotborough  and  Emley,  by  his  wife, 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Metham;  he  married  Maud  (or  Isabel) 
Deincourt;  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars;  was  one  of  the  numerous 
Yorkshire  adherants  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster;  in  1322  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Sir  William,  a youth  of  some 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  fought  on  the  rebel  side  at  Borough- 
bridge  and  was  hanged  at  Pontefract  Castle ; he  took  very  little  part 
in  public  events  after  the  loss  of  his  son;  died  in  or  about  1338,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  Sir  John. 

HOWDEN,  E.R.  (Fig.  90). 

Now  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Saltmarshe  chapel,  but  originally 
under  the  south  window,  is  a good  altar-tomb,  decorated  on  the 
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north  and  south  sides  with  six  figures  of  minstrels,  an  unusual  form 
of  ornamentation,  on  which  lies  an  effigy  of  c.  1338-1340,  a product 
of  one  of  the  York  workshops.  The  arms  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Saltmarshe  of  Saltmarshe  in  this  parish,  [argent)  crustily  three  sex- 
foils  (gules)1  appear  alike  on  the  shield  and  on  the  surcoat,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  interesting  figure  commemorates  Sir  Peter  Salt- 
marshe ii  (ob.  1338),  and  that  it  was  set  up  shortly  after  his  death. 

Born  c.  1280,  Sir  Peter2  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Eluard 
Saltmarshe  ii  (ob.  c.  1322),  of  Saltmarshe,  M.P.  for  Beverley  in  1299, 
married  ( c . 1300)  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Wortley  (by 
his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  William  Heron,  of  Ford),  was  knighted 
in  1307,  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Scottish  wars,  in  1320  re- 
ceived from  his  aged  father  the  grant  of  the  manor  of  Saltmarshe, 
fought  on  the  royalist  side  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge  (1322),  and 
in  the  same  year  was  M.P.  for  Huntingdon,  no  doubt  in  right  of  his 
wife’s  possessions  in  that  county.  He  was  summoned  to  West- 
minster in  1324  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Yorkshire,  Huntingdon, 
Norfolk,  and  Bedford;  was  in  France  in  1325,  was  M.P.  for  York  in 
1330,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  knight-banneret  in  1331,  was 
constable  of  York  Castle  in  1333,  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1333 
and  1334,  supervisor  of  the  Yorkshire  levies  for  Scotland  in  1334, 
commissioner  of  array  in  1335,  and  again  High  Sheriff  in  1336. 
He  died  in  1338,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Edward  i 
(ob.  1350)  .3 

The  knight  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of 
mail,  the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a plain  fillet  and  further 
secured  by  means  of  arming  points  on  either  side  of  the  head;  the 
hands,  uplifted  in  prayer  and  somewhat  mutilated,  are  protected 
by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  buckled  leather  straps; 
the  shield  is  carried  by  straps  passing  over  the  left  arm;  the  short 
surcoat,  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow 
strap  and  bears  the  Saltmarshe  arms;  the  sword  is  much  mutilated; 
the  belt,  decorated  by  sexfoils,  is  attached  to  the  scabbard,  similarly 
ornamented,  by  means  of  ring-lockets;  the  extremity  of  the  mail 
hauberk  is  visible;  the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  quite  plain;  the 
right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left ; the  prick  spur  on  the  left  foot  is  in 
good  preservation,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion. 

1 These  arms  are  evidently  derived  junior  member  of  the  house  of  Darcy, 

from  those  of  Darcy,  and  the  descendants  assuming  the  name  of  Saltmarshe  on 
of  Sir  Peter  ii  converted  the  sexfoils  into  coming  into  possession  of  that  manor, 
cinquefoils.  3 The  writer  is  indebted  to  Col.  Salt- 

2 He  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Eluard  marshe,  of  Saltmarshe,  for  valuable  in- 
Saltmarshe  i {ob.  c.  1240),  the  founder  of  formation  about  his  ancestor. 

the  familv,  who  was,  in  all  probability,  a 
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CRATHORNE,  N.R.  (Fig.  91) 

(2  miles  east  of  Potto),  is  a pleasant  village  of  white-washed,  red- 
tiled  houses,  with  a rebuilt  (1888)  church.  In  a modern  niche  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a rubbed  and  mutilated  effigy  of  c.  1338- 
1340,  the  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Crathorne  of  Crathorne,  ( argent ) 
a saltire  (gules)  with  three  crosses  patee  (or)  thereon , resident  here  as 
lords  of  the  manor  from  c.  1310  until  as  recently  as  1844.  A modern 
inscription  correctly  assigns  it  to  Sir  William  Crathorne  i (oh.  1346), 
and  it  was  evidently  set  up  some  six  or  eight  years  before  his  death. 

Sir  William  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor1  of  John  le  Teiler 
(oh.  c.  1314),  of  York,  by  his  wife,  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Louth  (oh.  1288)2  of  York.  This  John  le  Teiler  had  purchased  a 
moiety  of  the  manor  of  Crathorne  in  1310  from  Sir  Arnald  Percy,  and, 
shortly  after  his  death,  his  son,  the  man  commemorated  by  this 
effigy,  assumed  the  name  of  Crathorne.  He  inherited  the  property 
of  his  uncle,3  Nicholas  Louth  (oh.  c.  1315),  son  and  heir  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Sir  Gilbert,  was  knighted  on  the  held  of  Boroughbridge 
(1322),  by  which  time  he  had  acquired  practically  the  whole  of  the 
manor  of  Crathorne,4  married  (1)  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Russell, 
of  Roxby,  N.R.,  and  (2)  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Clervaux,  of 
Croft.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Nevill’s  Cross,  October  17th, 
1346,  when  some  sixty-one  years  of  age,  was  buried  at  Crathorne,5  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  ii  (oh.  1395). 

The  knight  wears  a round-topped  skull-cap  under  a hood  of  mail, 
the  latter  bound  round  the  temples  by  a fillet ; on  the  left  arm  is  a 
small  heater-shaped  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Crathorne,  which  is 
carried  by  a guige,  decorated  with  quatrefoils,  passing  over  the  left 
shoulder,  by  the  usual  guige  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
by  an  enarm  passing  over  the  left  aim  between  the  elbow  and 
the  wrist.  The  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  mail 
gauntlets  secured  by  buckled  straps;  the  surcoat  is  girt  at  the 
waist  by  a narrow  strap,  the  pendent  tag  of  which  falls  down  the 
left  side  of  the  figure ; the  mail  on  the  skirt  of  the  hauberk  is  entirely 
obliterated;  the  belt  is  ornamented  by  quatrefoils,  and  the  same 
form  of  ornamentation  appears  on  the  scabbard;  the  sword,  much 

1 We  have  gone  at  some  length  into  the  p.  321). 

history  of  this  Sir  William  Crathorne,  as  4 This  is  proved  by  the  lay  subsidies  of 
the  printed  pedigrees  of  the  family  are  1332.  He  was  also  purchasing  property 
purely  imaginary,  the  earlier  members  in  the  vicinity  of  his  Crathorne  and  East 
figuring  as  lords  of  Crathorne  at  the  time  Ness  estates  ( cf . Cal.  Close,  1333-7,  p. 
of  the  Conquest.  no). 

2 Yorks.  Inq.,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.,  i,  95.  5 He  made  his  will  in  Crathorne  Church 

Cal.  Close,  1333-7,  d.  no.  before  setting  out  with  his  retainers  to 

3 He  was  holding  his  uncle’s  property  meet  the  Scottish  invaders, 
in  1316  ( Kirkby’s  Inquest,  Surtees  Soc., 
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mutilated,  has  a pear-shaped  pommel  and  quillons  drooping  towards 
the  blade;  the  left  leg  is  crossed  over  the  right;  the  cuir-bouilli 
knee-cops  have  been  ornamented  by  quatrefoils,  now  almost  obli- 
terated; somewhat  clumsily-carved  rowel  spurs  are  worn,  and  the 
feet  rest  upon  a lion. 

ALLERTON  MAULEVERER,  W.R. 

For  a description  and  illustration  of  the  crossed-legged  wooden 
effigy  of  c.  1340,  which  probably  commemorates  Sir  John  Maul- 
everer  ii  (ob.  c.  1340),  see  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  132-3.  The  knight,  clad  in 
mail  and  a short  surcoat,  wears  a bascinet. 


TANFIELD,  N.R.  (Fig.  92). 


In  the  centre  of  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is 


a fine  canopied  recess1  of  c.  1340  containing  a coeval  effigy,  which  we 
may  safely  assign  to  John  ii,  2nd  Lord  Marmion  (ob.  1335),  and  may 
conjecture  that  it  was  set  up  c.  1340  when  his  widow,  Maud,  rebuilt 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.2 


John  ii,  2nd  Lord  Marmion  of  Tanfield,  was  the  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  John  i,  1st  Lord  Marmion  (ob.  1322).  He  fought  in  the 
Scottish  wars,  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Thomas  iii,  1st  Lord 
Furnival  (ob.  1332),  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  a baron  from 
1326  to  1335,  and  died  in  1335.3 

The  effigy,  a work  of  one  of  the  York  ateliers,  is  in  such  a de- 
cayed condition  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  interest. 
The  knight  wears  a bascinet  and  a camail,  the  latter  terminating  in 
a point  over  the  chest.  The  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected 
by  mail  gauntlets  secured  at  the  wrists  by  leather  straps;  a guige, 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  carries  an  uncarved  shield;  the  sur- 
coat is  girt  at  the  waist  by  a narrow  buckled  strap,  the  pendent  tag 
of  which  falls  down  the  front  of  the  figure ; the  belt  is  attached  to  the 
scabbard  at  two  points;  the  sword  has  a circular  pommel  and  short, 
straight  quillons ; the  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk  is  visible ; plain  cuir- 
bouilli  knee-cops,  provided  with  a reinforcing  lame,  are  worn;  the 
right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left,  but  both  are  broken  off  below  the 
knees. 


1 This  recess  has  a double-cusped  en- 
closing arch  under  a lofty  pediment  or- 
namented with  crockets  of  the  oak-leaf 
pattern  terminating  in  a finial.  The 
flanking  pilasters  are  panelled,  and  over 
all  is  a straight  cornice  enriched  with 
ball-flowers. 

2 Just  outside  the  recess  is  a tomb  of 
somewhat  later  date,  on  which  lies  the 

figure  of  a woman,  probably  commemor- 
ating Maud  (Furnival),  who  died  c.  1360. 
It  may  have  been  set  up,  c.  1362,  by  her 


daughter,  A vice,  then  widow  of  John 
Gray,  of  Rotherfield.  When  this  aisle 
was  widened,  c.  1445,  the  recess  contain- 
ing the  effigy  of  John  ii,  2nd  Lord  Mar- 
mion, was  reset  in  the  mid-fifteenth- 
century  wall. — Ed. 

3  He  left  issue  (1)  Robert,  ob.  s.p.  1336, 
(2)  Avice,  who  became  (1333)  the  second 
wife  of  John  iii,  1st  Lord  Gray  of  Rother- 
field, who  died  in  1359,  and  (3)  Joan,  who 
married  Sir  John  Bernack. 


PLATE  XIX 


Fig.  89.  Sir  Edmund  Mauley,  c.  1336.  Bainton. 


Fig  91.  Sir  Wm.  Crathorne,  d.  1346.  Crathorne. 


Fig.  92.  Sir  John  Marmion,  d.  1335.  Tanfield. 


EFFIGIES  1335-1346. 
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KILDWICK,  W.R.  (Fig.  93). 

The  “ Lang  Kirk  of  Craven,”  as  the  parish  church  is  appro- 
priately called,  contains,  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave,  on  a somewhat  unnecessarily  lofty,  modern  (1854)  altar-tomb,  an 
effigy  of  c.  1345,  worthy  of  illustration  in  any  general  work  dealing 
with  the  mediaeval  military  effigies  of  England  and  Wales,1  a product 
of  the  skilled  York  atelier  responsible  for  the  figures  at  Feliskirk, 
Ilkley,  Kirkby  Fleetham,  Stillingfleet,  Sheriff  Hutton,  etc.  The 
shield  bears  the  arms  of  Stiveton,  (or)  three  fusils  conjointed  in  fess 
(vairy  argent  and  gules ) . 

The  effigy  used  formerly  to  be  upon  the  floor  under  the  fourth 
arch  of  the  north  aisle  counting  from  the  west  end,  but  in  1854  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  and  placed  upon  a modern  altar- 
tomb.  A modern  inscription  assigns  the  figure  to  Sir  Robert  de 
Stiveton  (ob.  1307). 2 The  effigy,  however,  dates  c.  1345. 

The  knight  wears  a high,  ridged  bascinet  of  an  early  type.  This 
form  of  helmet  was  first  introduced  into  England  c.  1315,  and  its 
earliest  appearance  in  Yorkshire  is  in  the  effigy  of  Sir  Robert  Plump- 
ton  (ob.  1323)  at  Spofforth.  To  the  base  of  the  bascinet  is  attached, 
by  means  of  a cord  or  lace,  a camail  of  chain-mail,  falling  well  over 
the  shoulders.  Upon  the  shoulders  are  laminated  epaulieres,  only 
the  two  lower  lames  of  which  are  visible.  Br assarts,  consisting  of 
two  plates  hinged  together,  are  worn  over  the  sleeves  of  the  chain- 
mail  hauberk.  Small  roundels,  apparently  of  cuir-bouilli,  appear  at 
the  elbow-joints.  Vambraces  of  two  plates  hinged  together  guard 
the  fore-arms;  plain,  close-fitting  genouilli&res  are  worn.  The 
gauntlets  are  of  cuir-bouilli,  articulated  for  the  fingers  and  provided 
with  cuffs.  A heater-shaped  shield,  twenty-four  inches  long,  bears 
three  fusils  conjoined  in  fess,  vairy  argent  and  gules,3  and  is  carried  by 
a guige  passing  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  surcoat  is  a cross  be- 
tween the  old-fashioned  surcoat  and  the  skirted  jupon,  fitting  closely 
to  the  body  above  the  waist  and  terminating  just  below  the  knees. 


1  We  have  now  examined  so  many 
effigies  of  13 15-1340,  depicting  knights  as 
clad  entirely  in  mail,  without  even  a sug- 
gestion of  the  existence  of  the  numerous 
cuir-bouilli  auxiliary  plates  which  we 
know  they  wore  over  this  period,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  many 
of  these  figures,  it  is  with  a feeling  of  re- 
lief that  we  at  length  meet  with  a figure 
which  exhibits  the  whole  of  the  equip- 
ment in  use  when  the  memorial  was  set 
up.  The  Kildwiek  effigy,  like  the  coeval 
figure  at  Sheriff  Hutton,  North  Riding 

(Fig.  94),  depicts  the  knight  in  the  ar- 

mour he  actual  lv  wore. 


2 In  the  Compotus  of  Bolton  Priory  an 
entry  occurs  in  1307,  “ ad  sepulturam 
dns.  Rob.  de  Stiveton  xls.  ivd”;  but 
the  date  is  much  too  early  for  this  effigy. 
Whitaker  quotes  a charter  of  Thomas, 
Prior  of  Bolton,  granting  to  Elias  de 
Stiveton  the  right  to  have  divine  service 
celebrated  in  his  chapel  of  Stiveton. 
Stiveton,  now  Steeton,  is  a township  and 
manor  in  Kildwiek  parish. 

3 Mr.  J.  J.  Brigg  says  the  vairy  mark- 
ings are  quite  clearly  incised  on  the  three 
fusils.  They  do  not  appear  in  the  illus- 
tration.— Ed. 
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The  sword,  forty-three  inches  in  length,  has  quillons  drooping  to- 
wards the  blade,  and  is  attached  to  a broad,  buckled  sword-belt. 
The  skirted  jupon  opens  in  front  to  show  the  skirt  of  the  chain-mail 
hauberk,  below  and  beneath  which  the  padded  and  quilted  gambeson 
is  visible.  The  legs,  which  are  crossed  in  the  conventional  attitude 
of  the  period,  are  encased  in  cuir-bouilli  defences  worn  over  the 
mail  chausses.  The  sollerets  are  of  four  lames,  and  are  furnished 
with  large  rowel  spurs,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a dog.  The  effigy  is 
considerably  above  life-size,  being  eighty-one  inches  in  length.  It 
gives  us  an  excellent  idea  of  one  of  the  types  of  equipment  worn  at 
the  historic  battles  of  Crecy  and  NevilTs  Cross,  and  is  one  of  the  latest 
pre-Black  Death  effigies  in  Yorkshire. 


SHERIFF  HUTTON,  N.R.  (Fig.  94) 


(3  miles  north-north-west  of  Flaxton),  is  a village  situate  on  a ridge 
in  pleasant  country,  with  the  grim,  gaunt  towers  of  the  stately 
14th  century  quadrangular  castle  of  the  Nevills  at  one  end,  and  the 
church  and  the  earthworks  of  the  motte  and  bailey  castle  of  the 
Bulmers  at  the  other.  It  is  well  worth  a visit,  for  in  what  was,  in 
pre-Reformation  days,  the  chapel  of  SS.  Nicholas  and  Giles  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  on  a good,  plain  altar-tomb,1  not  in  situ , 
lies  what  is,  from  an  equipment  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  effigies  in  the  north  of  England,2  a product 
of  the  York  atelier  which  turned  out  the  figures  at  Feliskirk,  Ilkley, 
Kirkby  Fleetham,  Stillingfleet,  Kildwick,  etc.  The  shield  bears 
the  arms  of  Thweng  of  Cornbrough  Hall,3  in  this  parish,  [argent)  a 
fess  [gules)  between  three  popinjays  [vert)  with  three  escallops  [argent) 
on  the  fess,  and  the  effigy  obviously  commemorates  Sir  Edmund 
Thweng  [ob.  1344),  of  Cornbrough,  and  was  evidently  set  up  shortly 
after  his  death.  We  may  safely  assign  it  to  1345. 

Sir  Edmund  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Sir  John  Thweng 
[ob.  1320)4,  of  Cornbrough,  by  his  wife,  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 


1 On  the  tomb  are  five  shields,  viz.: 
(1)  Thweng  of  Kilton  Castle,  (argent)  a 
fess  (gules)  between  three  popinjays 
(vert),  now  borne  by  the  Lumleys,  earls 
of  Scarborough;  (2)  Constable  of  Flam- 
borough,  quarterly  (gules  and  vair)  a 
bend  (or);  (3)  Thweng  of  Cornbrough,  as 
on  the  knight’s  shield;  (4)  Sir  Robert 
Mauley,  (or)  a bend  (sable)  with  three 
eagles  displayed  (argent)  on  the  bend; 
and  (5)  Thweng  of  Kilton. 

2 It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  amuse- 

ment and  amazement  that  we  find  this 

typical  and  valuable  effigy  of  1345  as- 
signed to  such  an  impossible  date  as  1300 
in  the  V.C.H.  York*.,  N.R.,  ii,  185. 


3 The  manor-house  of  Cornbrough  was 
a building  of  considerable  size  and  im- 
portance {Cal.  Close,  1343-6,  pp.  657—8). 

4 Sir  John  was  a younger  son  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  Thweng  ii  {ob.  1296),  of  Kil- 
ton Castle,  by  his  wife,  Lucy,  one  of  the 
sisters  and  coheirs  of  the  last  of  the 
powerful  barons  of  Skelton  Castle. 
Shortly  after  1286  he  received  the  grant 
of  the  manor  of  Cornbrough  from  his 
elder  brother,  Marmaduke  iii,  1st  Lord 
Thweng  {ob.  1323),  the  famous  soldier, 
and  his  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Roos,  of  Ingmanthorpe.  Sir  John 
was  lord  of  Cornbrough  in  1300  {Lay 
Subs.  R.,  30  Edw.  I,  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc., 
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Constable ; he  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars,  married  Isabel,1  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Mauley,  died  in  1344,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sir  John  ii. 

The  knight,  whose  head  rests  upon  two  pillows  with  figures  of 
angels  on  either  side,  wears  a bascinet  to  which  a camail  of  mail  is 
attached  by  means  of  a cord  running  through  vervelles.  The 
component  parts  of  the  over-lying  suit  of  cuir-bouilli  are  here  very 
clearly  depicted.  At  the  shoulders  are  laminated  epaulieres;  the 
upper  arms  are  encased  in  brassarts,  the  elbows  are  protected  by 
coudieres,  the  mail  sleeves  of  the  lower  arms  are  encased  in  cuir- 
bouilli  vambraces,  whilst  roundels  (palettes)  of  the  same  material 
supplement  the  defences  at  the  elbow-joints.  Plain  cuir-bouilli 
knee-cops  are  worn;  the  mail  chausses  are  encased  in  jambarts, 
whilst  plain  cuir-bouilli  sollerets  supplement  the  mail  defences  of 
the  feet.  The  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  cuffed 
cuir-bouilli  gauntlets;  a guige,  passing  over  the  right  shoulder, 
carries  the  shield ; the  belt  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  means  of 
interlocking  thongs  terminating  in  a sennit  knot ; the  sword  has  a 
pear-shaped  pommel,  and  short  quillons  drooping  towards  the 
blade.  The  old-fashioned  surcoat  is  worn;  below  and  beneath  the 
skirt  of  the  hauberk  is  seen  the  extremity  of  the  padded  and  quilted 
gambeson.  Large  rowel  spurs  are  worn;  the  right  leg  is  crossed 
over  the  left,  and  the  feet  rest  upon  a lion.  This  effigy,  in  our 
opinion,  is  worthy  of  illustration  in  any  general  work  dealing  with 
the  mediaeval  military  effigies  of  England  and  Wales. 

PICKERING,  N.R. 

We  have  had  long  to  wait,  in  our  tour  of  “ the  county  of  the 
broad  acres,”  before  meeting  with  an  effigy  depicting  the  Cyclas 
variety  of  equipment.  But  when  we  reach  the  old-world  market 
town  of  Pickering,  with  its  fine  castle  and  its  interesting  church,  the 
latter  famous  for  its  wonderful  series  of  mid-i5th  century  wall- 
paintings,  we  find  our  first  Yorkshire  example.  When  Leland 
visited  the  church  this  effigy  lay  “ under  an  arch  on  the  north  side 
of  the  body  of  the  quire,”  evidently  the  arch  separating  the  chancel 
from  the  Brus  Chapel  (now  gone)  which  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  figure  now  lies  on  a modern  slab  near  the  entrance 
to  the  chancel,  and  from  the  arms  which  appear  alike  on  the  shield 
and  on  the  cyclas,  {gules)  a saltire  engrailed  and  a chief  dancetty 

p.  78),  and  1316  ( Kirkby’s  Inquest,  Sur-  1346.  4 

tees  Soc.,  p.  379),  and  died  in  1320,  his  1 She  survived  him  and  was  alive  in 
widow,  Joan  (Constable),  living  until  1346  {Cal,  Close,  1343-6,  pp.  657-8). 
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[argent),  it  is  obvious  that  the  effigy  commemorates  Sir  William  Brus 
(ob.  1345),  of  Pickering,  and  it  was  evidently  set  up  immediately 
after  his  death.  We  may  safely  assign  it  to  about  1346,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  of  value  and  interest  as  depicting  one  of  the  types  of 
equipment  worn  at  the  time  of  the  great  battle  of  Crecy. 

Born  c.  1290,  Sir  William  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Sir  Adam  Brus  (ob.  c.  1312),  of  Pickering,  a brother  of  William  (Brus) 
of  Pickering  (ob.  1313)  and  of  Robert  (Brus)  of  Pickering  (ob.  1332), 
successively  Deans  of  York,1  and  was  descended  from  a junior  branch 
of  the  Bruces  of  Anandale,  themselves  a junior  branch  of  the  baronial 
house  of  Brus  of  Skelton  Castle.  He  fought  in  the  Scottish  wars, 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Scarborough  Castle,  was  at  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridge  (1322) ; in  1332  he  inherited  the  property  of  his  two 
uncles,  the  above-mentioned  Deans  of  York,  and  in  1334  founded 
the  chantry  chapel  of  St.  John  (the  Brus  Chapel)  in  this  church.2 
He  died  in  1345,  and  was  interred  in  the  founder’s  place  of  honour  in 
the  chapel. 

The  knight,  on  either  side  of  whose  head  are  mutilated  figures  of 
angels,  wears  a rather  low,  ridged  bascinet,  provided  with  an  efficient 
neck-guard;  his  mail  is  throughout  of  the  double-interlinked  variety, 
as  seen  on  the  coeval  figure  at  Bedale  (Fig.  95) ; the  camail  is  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  helmet  by  a cord  or  lace  running  through 
vervelles;  the  superincumbent  suit  of  armour  is  entirely  of  cuir- 
bouilli,  but  the  protection  of  the  legs,  from  the  knees  to  the  toes,  is 
left  to  the  cuisses  of  double  interlinked  mail.  The  mail  sleeves  of 
the  hauberk  are  encased  in  defences  of  cuir-bouilli ; at  the  shoulders 
are  laminated  epaulieres;  the  upper  arms  are  encased  in  brassarts; 
coudieres  appear  at  the  elbows,  and  roundels  (palettes)  at  the  elbow- 
joints,  whilst  the  fore-arms  are  encased  in  vambraces.  The  hands, 
uplifted  in  prayer  and  holding  a heart  between  them,  are  protected 
by  cuir-bouilli  gauntlets;  the  shield  is  carried  by  straps  passing 
over  the  left  fore-arm ; the  silk  cyclas  is  emblazoned  with  the  wearer’s 
arms  and  terminates  in  dags;  the  sword  has  a circular  pommel,  a 
grip  bound  round  with  wire,  and  quillons  drooping  slightly  towards 
the  blade ; the  scabbard  is  highly-ornamented,  and  the  broad  sword- 
belt,  similarly  decorated,  is  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  ring-lockets; 
below  and  beneath  the  dagged  extremity  of  the  cyclas  is  seen  the 
skirt  of  the  hauberk  of  double-interlinked  chain  mail,  which  is 
rounded  off  in  front ; the  mail  chaussons  are  encased  in  heavy  cuir- 

1 Drake,  Ebor.,  pp.  359,  563.  his  ancestors,  and  of  his  two'uncles.  The 

2 Cal.  Pat.,  1330-4,  p.  537.  He  granted  chapel  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
tenements  at  Pickering,  Middleton, rand  ward  VI  (Yorks.  Chantry  Surveys,  Sur* 
Kingthorpe  for  a chaplain  to  perform  tees  Soc.,  p.  57). 

divine  service  daily  for  his  soul,  those  of 
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bouilli  cuissarts,  and  the  cuir-bouilli  knee-cops  are  massive.  The 
right  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left,  rowel  spurs  are  worn,  and  the  feet 
rest  upon  a lion. 


BEDALE,  N.R.  (Fig.  95). 

On  a modern  slab  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower-arch  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  brought  here  from  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave, 
which  was  probably  its  original  resting-place,  lies  a somewhat 
mutilated  but  interesting  effigy  depicting  the  Cyclas  variety  of 
equipment.  The  shield  bears  (argent)  a chevron  with  three  roses 
(gules)  seeded  (or),  which  arms  were  in  existence  in  1622  in  stained 
glass  in  a window  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.1  As  to  the  date  of 
the  figure,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever;  we  may  safely  assign  it  to 
c.  1346-8.  But  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  identity  of  the  man 
commemorated  we  are  on  much  less  certain  ground,  although  the 
possibilities  would  seem  to  be  that  this  is  the  memorial  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sheffield,  of  Bedale  ( ob . 1346), 2 a junior  member  of  the  house  of  Shef- 
field of  Sheffield,  Wadsley,  etc.,  who  was  connected  with  this  parish 
from  1323  to  1346  as  the  second  husband  of  Matilda  (sometimes 
called  Agnes),3  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Brian 
Fitz-Alan  (ob.  1306). 

The  effigy  is  in  a rubbed  condition,  and  the  left  side  and  knee  are 
mutilated.  The  knight  is  clad  in  a complete  suit  of  cuir-bouilli 
armour,  worn  over  the  mail  harness  of  c.  1310;  he  wears  a keel- 
shaped bascinet  with  a well-developed  neck-guard,  to  which  a heavy 
camail  of  double-interlinked  chain  mail  is  attached  by  means  of  a 
cord  or  lace  run  through  vervelles;  the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer, 
are  protected  by  cuffed  gauntlets  of  cuir-bouilli;  the  cyclas  conceals 
the  laminated  epaulieres ; the  mail  sleeves  of  the  hauberk  are  encased 
in  cuir-bouilli  brassarts  and  vambraces,  and  roundels  (palettes)  of 
the  same  material  guard  the  elbow- joints.  The  shield  bears  a chevron 
between  three  eight-leaved  seeded  roses ; the  sword  is  in  a very  muti- 
lated condition,  but  has  been  attached  to  the  scabbard  by  metal 
ring-lockets;  the  cyclas,  only  some  four  inches  longer  behind  than 


1 Dodsworth,  Church  Notes  (1622),  p. 
236.  Possibly  these  are  the  arms  of  a 
junior  member  of  the  Sheffield  family. 
At  the  same  time  the  arms  of  the  head 
of  that  house,  argent,  a chevron  between 
three  garbs  gules,  existed  in  the  chancel 
window  {ibid.). 

2 Taking  into  consideration  the  obvious 
date,  c.  1346-8,  of  the  effigy,  and  the  fact 

that  Sir  Thomas  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  man  connected  with  Bedale 
within  a decade  on  either  side  of  this  date 
who  is  likely  to  have  been  commemor- 


ated by  such  a memorial,  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  A Sir 
Thomas  Sheffield,  apparently  the  head  of 
the  house,  bore  argent,  a chevron  between 
three  garbs  gules  in  1348,  but  the  Sir 
Thomas  of  Bedale  was  then  dead. 

3  Born  in  1298,  her  custody  was  com- 
mitted to  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln, 
and  afterwards  to  Miles  Stapleton,  who 
married  her  to  his  second  son,  Gilbert 
{ob.  1321).  The  property  passed  to  her 
son,  Miles,  by  her  first  husband. 
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in  front,  terminates  in  dags,  and  below  and  beneath  it  appears  the 
skirt  of  the  hauberk  of  double-interlinked  chain  mail,  which  is 
rounded  off  in  front,  the  extremity  of  the  padded  and  quilted  gambe- 
son  being  visible  on  eithei  side.  The  mail  chaussons  are  encased 
in  cuir-bouilli  cuissarts;  the  ridged  and  reinforced  knee-cops  are  of 
the  same  material;  the  mail  chausses  are  encased  in  cuir-bouilli 
jambarts;  the  spurs,  both  in  fair  preservation,  are  of  the  rowel 
variety;  the  feet  are  encased  in  laminated  cuir-bouilli  sollerets,  in 
a rubbed  and  mutilated  condition,  and  rest  upon  a dog. 

SUTTON,  E.R., 

although  now  almost  a suburb  of  Hull,  still  retains  faint  traces  of 
the  old-world  village.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  church 
is  an  altar-tomb  which  must  have  been  set  up  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Black  Death.  It  dates  c.  1347,  has  been  decorated  by 
fourteen  shields,  five  on  each  side  and  two  at  each  end,  and  on  it 
lies  a very  fine  coeval  effigy  of  a knight  clad  in  the  Cyclas  type  of 
equipment.  Both  shield  and  cyclas  bear  the  arms  of  Sutton  of 
Sutton,  (azure)  a lion  rampant  (or)  over  all  a bend  gobony  (argent  and 
gules),  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  figure  commemorates  John  ii,  2nd 
Lord  Sutton  (ob.  1356),  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  was  set  up 
by  him  c.  134 7,  when  he  had  almost  completely  rebuilt  this  church 
and  had  made  it  collegiate,  obtaining  licence  to  establish  six  chap- 
lains to  celebrate  divine  service  daily.  Here  we  have  a very  clear 
instance  of  a man  setting  up  his  memorial  nearly  ten  years  before  his 
death.  The  figure  is  of  unusual  interest  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  depicts  the  actual  suit  of  armour  worn  by  Lord  Sutton 
at  the  battle  of  Crecy  (1346)  and  at  the  siege  of  Calais. 

John  ii,  2nd  Lord  Sutton,  was  eighth  in  descent  from  Sayer  de 
Sutton  i,  the  apparent  founder  of  the  family,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  John  i,  1st  Lord  Sutton  (ob.  1339),  by  his  wife, 
Constance,  daughter  of  John  Sampson,  of  York.  Born  c.  1319,  he 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  French  wars,  was  knighted  by  Ed- 
ward III  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  a 
baron  from  1339  to  1344,  died  s.p.  May  5th,  1356,  was  buried  in 
Sutton  Church,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Thomas,  3rd 
Lord  Sutton  (ob.  1401),  whose  effigy  lies  in  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Swine. 

BARNBOROUGH,  W.R. 

On  an  altar-tomb1  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  15th  century, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Percival  Cresacre  (ob.  14 77),  now  lies  the 

1 There  is  a rambling  and  tedious  inscription  round  the  tomb.  The  heraldry 

is  described  by  Dodsworth. 
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latest  of  our  Yorkshire  pre-Black  Death  effigies,  a remarkably  hue 
and  wonderfully  well-preserved  oak  figure  of  c.  1348,  illustrating 
the  Cyclas  type  of  equipment.1  When  it  was  placed  in  its  present 
position  is  unknown,  but  it  was  here  when  Dodsworth  visited  this 
church,  and  the  arms  of  Cresacre  were  then  emblazoned  in  colours  on 
the  shield.  It  evidently  commemorates  Sir  Thomas  Cresacre  ( ob . 
1348),  and  must  have  been  set  up  immediately  after  his  death.  It 
is  the  finest  wooden  effigy  in  England.2 

Sir  Thomas  Cresacre,  the  head  of  a family  of  country  squires, 
was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  John  Cresacre  (ob.  c.  1320),  the 
first  of  the  Cresacres  of  Barnborough.  We  know  practically  nothing 
about  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  died  in  1348  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  John  ii,  who  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Robert  Hasteneys, 
of  Headon. 


1849-1370. 


Writers  on  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  are, 
we  understand,  occasionally  accused  of  over-emphasising  the  effects 
of  the  terrible  plague  known  as  the  Black  Death.  As  we  have  not 
personally  examined  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  mediaeval 
(1200-1530)  effigies  of  England  and  Wales,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
make  sweeping  statements,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  a solitary  exam- 
ple which,  in  our  opinion,  may  be  correctly  assigned  to  1349-1359. 
So  far  as  Yorkshire  alone  is  concerned  we  can  speak  with  confidence. 
We  have  no  effigy  between  the  oak  figure  of  c.  1348  at  Barnborough 
and  the  Mowbray  effigy  of  c.  1369  at  Kirklington,  an  interval  of 
fully  twenty  years.  Had  the  output  of  effigies  over  the  Black 
Death  period  been  anything  like  what  it  was  during  the  thirty  years 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  this  plague,  we  should  have  had  to-day 
some  thirty  effigies  to  examine  which  would,  of  course,  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  development  of  the  equipment  over  that  period. 
We  have  none.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves.3 


1 The  only  other  wooden  effigy  in 
England  depicting  the  Cyclas  type  of 
equipment  is  that  of  Sir  Lawrence  Pave- 
ley  {ob.  1349),  Paulerspury,  Northamp- 
tonshire, probably  set  up  c.  1346.  Sir 
Lawrence  wears  a fluted  conical  bascinet, 
similar  to  those  seen  on  the  Creyke  and 
D’Aubernon  brasses;  the  cyclas  is  pro- 
vided with  sleeves  reaching  below  the 
elbows,  a very  unusual  arrangement. 
There  is  a drawing  of  this  effigy  in  Harts- 
horne’s  valuable  Northamptonshire  Effi- 
gies, p.  66. 

2 There  is  a local  tradition  that  the 

man  commemorated  by  this  effigy  was 


killed  by  a wild  cat  in  the  porch  of  the 
church.  This  story  may  have  arisen 
through  the  fact  that  the  crest  of  the 
Cresacres  was  “ a catt-a-mount,  sejant, 
her  tayle  betwixt  her  legs  and  over  her 
back,  argent.”  The  Cresacre  badge  was 
a rosary  which  forms  a prominent  feature 
on  the  fifteenth-century  altar-tomb. 

3  When,  c.  1360,  we  emerge  from  the 
darkness  of  the  Black  Death  period,  we 
find  a change  in  the  craftsmanship  of  our 
effigies.  We  miss  the  voluptuous  beauty 
of  the  work  of  the  Cheyne  atelier,  with  its 
bare-headed,  bobbed-haired  knights,  find 
the  artistic  folds  of  their  drapery;  we 
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KIRKLINGTON,  N.R.  (Fig.  96) 

(i|  miles  west  of  Sinderby),  is  a pretty  village,  and  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  of  the  interesting  church,  in  an  ogee- 
arched  recess,  lies  one  of  the  three  earliest  of  our  post-Black  Death 
effigies.  The  shield  bears  a lion  rampant,  and  the  figure  evidently 
commemorates  Sir  Alexander  Mowbray  ( ob . 1368),  and  was  set  up 
immediately  after  his  death.  We  may  safely  assign  it  to  c.  1369. 

Born  c.  1337,  Sir  Alexander  was  the  second  son  of^Sir  John 
Mowbray  (ob.  1360),  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,1  by  his  wife, 
Margaret  Percy,  and  married  (1335)  Elizabeth,  only  child  and  heir 
of  Sir  Henry  Musters  (ob.  1364),  of  Kirklington,2  by  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Brian  Thornhill,  of  Thornhill.  From  1364 
to  1368  this  junior  member  of  one  of  the  most  historic  of  our  north- 
country  families  held  the  manor  of  Kirklington  in  right  of  his  wife, 
and  died  in  1368  leaving  an  only  child,  Elizabeth,  who  subsequently 
became  the  wife  of  the  famous  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  William 
Gascoigne  (ob.  1419)  J 3 His  widow  married,  as  her  second  husband, 
John  Wandesford  (ob.  1398), 4 who  thus  came  into  possession  of 
Kirklington,  and  whose  descendants  are  still  resident  here  as  lords 
of  the  manor. 

Although  the  effigy  depicts  what  is  very  closely  verging  upon  a 
fully-standardised  suit  of  Camail  and  Jupon  harness,  more  ad- 
vanced, indeed,  in  some  respects  than  those  shown  on  the  coeval 
figures  at  Ripley  and  Swine,  it  exhibits  two  peculiarities,  viz.,  the 
presence  of  the  shield  and  the  absence  of  the  sword,5  and  the  tech- 
nique is  suggestive  rather  of  the  closing  years  of  the  pre-Black  Death 
than  of  the  opening  years  of  the  post-Black  Death  period. 


miss  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  figures 
turned  out  by  the  other  great  York  work- 
shop; we  miss  the  fine,  bold  treatment 
and  the  admirable  craftsmanship  of  the 
south-country  effigies  of  1335-1348.  In 
their  place  we  get  the  somewhat  stiff, 
straight-legged  figures  of  the  post- Black 
Death  period.  They  are,  indeed,  ad- 
mirable works,  the  detail  lavished  on 
some  of  the  alabaster  effigies  being  almost 
overwhelming.  But  they  do  not  appeal 
to  us  in  quite  the  same  way  as  do  the  pre- 
Black  Death  effigies.  We  may  be  wrong, 
we  probably  are,  but  we  sometimes  think 
that  there  was  in  the  pre-Black  Death 
era  some  slight  attempt  at  portraiture,  at 
any  rate  the  faces  are  not  all  alike.  In 
the  earlier  post-Black  Death  figures  we 
invariably  meet  with  the  same  insipid 
face  and  the  drooping  moustache. 

1  This  Sir  John  appears  to  have  been 
fifth  in  descent  from  Robert  Mowbray,  a 
younger  son  of  Roger  Mowbray  i,  the 
ancestor  of  the  great  house  of  Mowbray, 


Dukes  of  Norfolk,  etc. 

2 The  Musters  had  held  the  manor  of 
Kirklington  from  the  time  of  the  Survey. 

3 The  effigies  of  Sir  William  Gascoigne 
and  his  wife  may  be  seen  in  the  vast  col- 
lection at  Harewood,  West  Riding. 

4 John  Wandesford,  of  Westwick,  and 
subsequently  of  Treswell,  Notts.,  was  the 
son  of  Geoffrey  Wandesford,  of  Alnwick, 
a freeman  of  York.  Elizabeth  (Musters) 
died  in  1391,  and  was  interred  at  Tres- 
well,  but  there  can  belittle  doubt  that  the 
effigy  of  a woman  which  occupies  a recess 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  effigy  of  Sir 
Alexander  Mowbray  now  lies,  was  set  up 
c.  1369  as  her  memorial.  Her  second 
husband  died  in  1398  and  was  buried  at 
Treswell  (see  The  W nndesfords  of  Kirk - 
lington,  by  H.  P>.  McCall,  F.S.A.;  also 
Richmondshire  Churches,  pp.  84-86). 

6 We  find  the  same  omission  on  the 
effigy  (c.  1373)  of  Sir  Walter  Urswick  at 
Catterick,  North  Riding. 


PLATE  XX 


Fig.  93  Sir  Robert  Stiveton,  c.  1345  Kildwick. 


Fig.  94.  Sir  Edm.  Thweng,  d.  1344  Sheriff  Hutton. 


Fig.  95.  Sir  Thos,  Sheffield,  d.  1346  at  Bedale. 


Fig.  96.  Sir  Alex.  Mowbray,  d.  1368.  Kirklington. 


EFFIGIES  1344-1368. 
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The  knight  wears  the  bascinet  of  the  period,  with  a well-developed 
neck-guard,  to  which  the  camail  is  attached  by  means  of  a cord  or 
lace  running  through  vervelles.  The  over-lying  defences  are  entirely 
of  plate,  and  no  cuir-bouilli  is  seen  as  on  the  figures  at  Ripley  and 
Swine.  The  epaulieres  consist  of  three  lames,  the  uppermost  par- 
tially concealed  by  the  camail;  brassarts  enclose  the  upper  arms, 
whilst  plain  palettes  appear  at  the  elbow-joints.  The  elbow-cops 
(coudieres)  are  of  simple  construction ; the  lower  arms  are  encased  in 
vambraces,  and  the  hands,  uplifted  in  prayer,  are  protected  by  steel 
gauntlets.  The  convex  shield,  24  by  1 8 inches,  bears  a well-carved 
lion  rampant ; the  close-fitting  silk  jupon  is  not  dagged  or  ornamented 
in  any  way;  below  and  beneath  it  appears  the  skirt  of  the  mail 
hauberk.  The  baudric  is  formed  of  raised  rectangular  broaches  of 
gold  or  silver,  decorated  with  quatrefoils,  but  there  is  no  morse  or 
any  looped-up  fastening  at  the  side.  The  thighs  are  encased  in 
cuissarts  of  plate ; the  knee-cops  are  quite  plain  and  less  advanced 
in  form  than  are  those  on  the  Ripley  figure ; steel  grevieres  protect 
the  shins  and  calves,  and  the  sollerets,  which  are  long  and  pointed, 
consist  of  six  lames.  The  legs  are  straight. 


RIPLEY,  W.R. 

Brought  from  “ The  Sunken  Chapel >>1  and  placed  under  a low 
arch  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  the  present  church,  is  a good 
altar-tomb,  decorated  with  figures,  on  which  lies  a somewhat  muti- 
lated effigy  of  c.  1370,  which  obviously  commemorates  Sir  Thomas 
Ingilby  (ob.  1369),  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Ingilby  of  Ripley,  still 
resident  at  Ripley  Castle1 2  as  lords  of  the  manor. 

Bred  to  the  law,  Sir  Thomas,  the  first  member  of  his  house  to 
attain  distinction,3  made  a very  fortunate  marriage,  for  his  wife  was 
Katherine,  only  child  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Bordesden  ii,  of  Ripley 
and  Amotherby.  In  1348  he  was  one  of  the  M.P’s  for  Yorkshire, 
in  1351  was  Judge  of  Assize,  in  1357  obtained  a grant  of  a weekly 


1 The  present  church,  erected  c.  1,100 
and  much  enlarged  since  that  date,  re- 
places an  earlier  and  smaller  edifice, 
locally  known  as  “ The  Sunken  Chapel,” 
which  was,  apparently,  little  more  than  a 
private  chapel  attached  to  the  castle  of 
the  Ripleys  and  Bordesdens,  and  which  ' 
was  destroyed  by  a landslide  c.  1395. 

2 Ripley  is  a pretty  village,  rather 
aggressively  of  the  model  variety,  well 
known  to  all  travelling  by  road  from 

Ripon  to  Harrogate.  The  castle,  very 
pleasantly  situate,  has  lost  all  the  media?- 
val  features  of  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  Ripleys,  Bordesdens,  and  Ingilbys, 


for  it  is  virtually  a complete  reconstruc- 
tion by  Sir  William  Ingilby  iv  {ob.  1579), 
and  has  been  much  modernised  since  the 
late  sixteenth  century. 

3  He  was  descended  from  a family  of 
franklins  or  squireens  long  resident  at 
Ingilby  Greenhow,  North  Riding,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  was  seventh  in 
descent  from  Raven  de  Engelbi,  who  was 
living  31  Hen.  IT.  Although  the  estate 
has  twice  passed  through  the  female  line, 
the  present  holders  can  claim  descent 
from  the  man  who  held  it  at  the  time  of 
the  Survey. 


VOL.  XXIX. 
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market  and  a yearly  fair  at  Ripley,  in  1358  had  a grant  of  free  warren 
in  his  demesne  lands  in  Ripley  and  Amotherby,  and  in  1361  was  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  of  the  King’s  Bench,  holding 
the  last-mentioned  appointment  until  his  death  in  1369.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  John. 

The  effigy  depicts  a suit  of  Camail  and  Jupon  harness  in  its 
earliest  stages,  before  this  particular  variety  of  equipment  had  be- 
come fully  standardised.  The  knight  wears  a bascinet  and  a camail 
of  mail,  the  latter  attached  to  the  base  of  the  former  by  a cord  run- 
ning through  vervelles.  The  arm  defences  are  of  plate ; the  shoul- 
ders are  protected  by  steel  epaulieres  consisting  of  five  lames;  the 
upper  arms  are  encased  in  brassarts  but  are  broken  off  above  the 
elbows  only  the  hands  remaining,  uplifted  in  prayer,  and  protected 
by  steel  gauntlets,  now  in  a very  mutilated  condition.  The  close- 
fitting  silk  jupon  terminates  in  a fringe  of  dags,  and  is  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Ingilby,  (sable)  a star  of  six  points  (argent) ; the 
elaborate  hip-belt,  from  which  the  sword  is  suspended,  is  formed  of 
rectangular  metal  broaches,  linked  together  in  a continuous  band  and 
fastened  in  front  by  a morse;  below  and  beneath  the  dagged  ex- 
tremity of  the  jupon  appears  the  skirt  of  the  mail  hauberk;  the 
thighs  are  encased  in  cuissarts  of  studded  cuir-bouilli,1  and  the  feet 
in  sollerets  of  scale  cuir-bouilli,2  the  last-mentioned  being  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  figure.  The  spurs  are  of  the  rowel 
variety;  the  legs  are  straight,  and  the  head  rests  upon  a plain 
heaume  with  a boar’s  head  as  crest.3 

SWINE,  E.R., 

is  an  insignificant  hamlet  in  the  flat  and  featureless  country  of 
Holderness,  but  the  chancel  of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Priory  of 
Cistercian  nuns  still  survives,  and,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  the  most 
interesting  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  East  Riding,  for  it  contains 
no  fewer  than  four  mediaeval  military  effigies,  and  in  this  respect  is 
only  surpassed  in  Yorkshire  by  the  famous  collection  at  Hare  wood, 
W.R.  The  Hilton  Chapel  was  probably  founded  c.  1369-1370  by 
Sir  Robert  Hilton  ii  (ob.  c.  1372),  and,  occupying  the  founder’s 
place  of  honour  under  the  arch  separating  the  chapel  from  the 
chancel,  is  a good  alabaster  altar-tomb,  lavishly  decorated  with 

1 These  studded  cuir-bouilli  cuissarts  met  with  as  late  as  1375  on  the  brass  of 
formed  a conspicuous  feature  of  the  Sir  William  Cheyne,  Drayton  Beau- 
equipment  of  c.  1345-48,  and,  no  doubt,  champ,  Bucks. 

of  c.  1349-60,  and  we  occasionally  find  8 Evidently  derived  from  the  arms  of 
them  depicted  on  effigies  as  late  as  1372.  the  Bordesdens  of  Ripley  and  Amother- 

2 These  scale  cuir-bouilli  sollerets  are  by. 
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heraldry,  on  which  lies  our  earliest  Yorkshire  alabaster  military 
effigy.  It  is  a fine  and  interesting  figure,  dating  c.  1370,  evidently 
commemorates  Sir  Robert  Hilton  ii,  of  Swine1  (ob.  c.  1372),  and  was, 
apparently,  set  up  some  two  years  before  his  death. 

Sir  Robert  Hilton  ii  was  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Sir  Robert 
Hilton  i (ob.  c.  1338),  of  Swine,  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Ralph  Fitz-William,  1st  Lord  Grimtliorpe  and  Greystock  (ob.  1316), 
whose  effigy  we  saw  when  at  Hurworth-on-Tees.  He  married  Maud 
of  Campaigne,  died  c.  1372,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Robert 
iii. 


1 The  Hiltons  of  Swine  were  a junior 
branch  of  the  Hiltons  of  Hilton,  co.  Dur- 
ham. Sir  Robert  Hilton,  of  Hilton — 
whose  father,  Sir  Alexander,  had  come 
into  possession  of  Swine  through  his 
marriage  with  one  of  the  coheiresses  of 
the  Verli  family,  founders  of  the  Cister- 
cian nunnery — granted  the  manor  to  his 


younger  son,  Sir  William,  on  the  occasion 
(1288)  of  the  marriage  of  this  William  to 
Maud,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs 
of  Roger,  Lord  Lascelles  (ob.  c.  1297)  of 
Escrick.  Sir  William  Hilton  i,  who  thus 
founded  the  family  of  Hilton  of  Swine, 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  Sir  Robert  ii 
commemorated  by  this  effigy. 
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AND  THE 

BUTLERS  OF  SKELBROOK  AND  KIRK  SANDAL. 

By  the  late  W.  PALEY  BAILDON,  F.S.A. 

[' Continued  from  vol.  xxviii,  p.  419.] 

Section  III. — The  Butlers  of  Skelbrook  and  Kirk  Sandal. 

In  one  of  the  Pontefract  documents  referred  to  above  (p.  384) 
Richard  de  Sevilla  describes  himself  as  “ filius  Hugonis  Pine  erne 
de  Sandala  ” (Record  Series,  vol.  30,  p.  446),  which  at  once  demands 
a preliminary  inquiry.  Who  was  this  Hugh  the  Butler,  for  that  is 
the  meaning  of  Pincerna,  though  the  persons  so  described  in  early 
times  were  not  the  mere  domestic  servants  of  our  own  day  ? 

Most  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  realm  modelled  their  households 
on  that  of  the  King,  and  so  had  their  chamberlains,  butlers,  stewards, 
etc.  The  office  of  Pincerna  Regis , the  King’s  Butler,  was  appendant 
to  the  Earldom  of  Arundel,  and  as  such  was  claimed  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.1  Just  as 
the  King’s  butler  was  a great  noble,  so  in  turn  the  Earl’s  butler 
was  as  a rule  one  of  his  principal  vassals  or  tenants. 

The  original  paternal  holding  of  the  Butlers  seems  to  have  been 
at  Skelbrook,  Armthorpe  (near  Doncaster),  and  Doncaster. 

Hunter’s  account  of  Skelbrook  begins  as  follows: 

“ The  earliest  mesne  lords  of  Skelbrook,  of  whom  we  have  any 
account,  are  found  with  the  addition  of  le  Boteler  or  le  Butler. 
Johnston2  brings  them  from  Emma,  a daughter  of  Adam  de  Raine- 
vile;  but  they  seem  to  be  descended,  in  the  male  line,  from  that 
Harvey,  the  tenant  under  the  Lacis  in  Domesday  Book,  all  the  old 
genealogies  agreeing  to  deduce  the  great  family  of  Butler  from  an 
Harvey,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  [He  then  goes  on 
to  mention  Theobald  Butler  of  Edlington  and  the  great  Irish  house 
of  Butler,  and  to  suggest  that  the  alleged  descent  of  the  last-named 
family  from  a Harvey  is  due  to  a confusion  of  them  with  the  Skel- 
brook Butlers.]  The  Butlers  of  Skelbrook  were  a different  race 
from  the  Butlers  of  Ireland  ” ( South  Yorkshire , vol.  2,  p.  457). 

Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis,  in  his  valuable  notes  on  the  Domesday  tenants  in 
Yorkshire,  in  his  notice  of  Hervey,  who  held  Skelbrook  under 

1 Wollaston,  The  Court  of  Claims,  p.  2 Referring  to  the  MS.  collections  of 
228.  The  office  was  also  claimed  by  Nathaniel  Johnston,  M.D.,  now  at  Camp- 
Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton  and  by  Mr.  sail. 

F.  O.  Taylor. 
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Ilbert  de  Lacy,  identifies  him  with  the  Hervey  who  held  Haseley  and 
three  other  manors  in  Oxfordshire  under  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  III  these  Oxfordshire  properties  were  in  the 
tenure  of  one  William  de  Scalebroc,  and  were  then  parcel  of  the 
Honour  of  Pontefract.  Mr.  Ellis  goes  on  to  say  that  Hervey 's 
“ successors  or  descendants  ” at  Skelbrook  were  styled  Pincerna,  or 
le  Boteler,  and  seem  to  have  been  butlers  to  the  de  Lacis.  Robert 
Butiler  witnessed  a charter  of  Henry  de  Lasci  (Old  Mon.,  i,  657),  and 
Hugh  Pincerna,  son  of  Alan  son  of  Robert,  who  held  Skelbrook  and 
Armthorpe  in  the  time  of  King  John,1  was  probably  a grandson. 

Mr.  Ellis,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  more  cautious  than  Hunter,  and 
describes  the  Butlers  as  “ successors  or  descendants  ''  of  Hervey. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  they  were  descendants,  but  I know  of  no 
evidence  to  prove  it,  and  at  so  early  a date  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  should  be  found.  He  also  thought  that  they  were  a Breton 
family,  and  that  Hervey  was  the  same  as  Hervey  de  Campels,  a 
small  vill  near  Avranches.2 

Robert  Butler,  i.A.  Mr.  Ellis  states  (see  above)  that  Hugh 
Pincerna,  who  held  Skelbrook  and  Armthorpe  in  the  time  of  King 
John,  was  the  son  of  Alan  son  of  Robert;  he  gives  no  authority  for 
the  grandfather,  Robert,  and  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  state- 
ment is  incorrect.  It  seems  likely  enough,  however,  that  the  early 
Robert  Butler  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  late  Hugh  Pincerna, 
and  on  this  footing  I begin  with  Robert,  who  may  well  have  been 
Hugh's  great-uncle.  I have  found  only  one  document  referring  to 
him:  Robertas  Butiler  ejusdem  [ i.e . Henrici  de  Lasci}  witnessed  a 
grant  by  Adam  Fitz  Peter  to  Pontefract  Priory  of  land  in  Fareburn; 
Mr.  Holmes  dates  this  as  approximately  1160  (Record  Series,  vol.  30, 
p.425;  also  Old  Mon.,  vol.  1,  p.  657;  Mon.  Ang.,  vol.  5,  p.  126).  Mr. 
Farrer  dates  it  cir.  1165-77  (Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  vol.  3,  p.  365). 

Thomas  de  Armthorpe,  i.B.  Thomas  may  have  been  a brother 
of  Robert  Butler,  i.A.,  and  was  certainly  the  grandfather  of  Hugh 
Butler ; for  this  we  have  Hugh's  own  statement  (see  below) . He  must 
have  been  born  somewhere  about  1125.  Thomas  de  Arnelthorpe 
gave  to  Roche  Abbey  the  grange  of  Arnethorpe,  the  grant  being 
confirmed  by  Pope  Urban  III  in  1186  (Mon.  Ebor.,  p.  319,  where 
other  persons  called  de  Arnethorpe  are  mentioned;  Hunter,  South 
Yorkshire,  vol.  1,  p.  87). 

1 No  authority  is  given  for  this  state-  nal,  vol.  v,  p.  309);  Pontefract  Chartulary 

ment  and  it  appears  to  be  incorrect.  (Record  Series,  vol.  25);  Farrer,  Early 

2 For  information  respecting  Hervey  Yorkshire  Charters,  vol.  3,  pp.  178,  183, 
de  Campeus  or  Campels,  see  A.  S.  Ellis,  189,  229,  230. 

Domesday  Tenants  {Yorks.  Arch.  Jour- 
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He  had  two  sons,  Alan  and  Robert,  both  of  whom  appear  to 
have  been  dead  in  1202;  see  below. 

Alan,  2. A.,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  de  Armthorpe,  i.B.,  was  prob- 
ably born  about  1150.  I have  not  found  any  document  referring 
to  him,  and  cannot  say  whether  he  was  known  as  de  Armthorpe,  or 
Butler,  or  by  some  other  designation. 

He  was  dead  in  1202.  He  was  the  father  of  Hugh  Butler. 

Robert,  2.B.,  second  son  of  Thomas  de  Armthorpe,  i.B.,  was 
the  father  of  John  (see  below,  f202);  I have  no  other  note  con- 
cerning him.  He  was  dead  in  1202. 

Hugh  Butler,  3. A.,  was  probably  born  about  1175;  he  was 
the  son  of  Alan,  2. A.,  and  apparently  succeeded  to  the  paternal 
property  on  his  father’s  death  in  or  before  1202  (see  below).  His 
name  occurs  frequently  in  the  Pontefract  Chartulary  as  a witness. 
Mr.  Holmes  refers  to  him,  under  date  1216,  as  “ the  aged  Hugh 
Butler,  seneschal  of  Pontefract,”  but  gives  no  reason  for  thus 
assuming  him  to  have  been  then  an  old  man. 

Mr.  Holmes  distinguishes  between  three  Hugh  Pincernas, 
Stewards  of  Pontefract,  two  of  whom  were  contemporary,  “ be- 
longing to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  ” (p.  399).  “ The 

first  (he  says)  was  Hugh  Buticularius,  who  at  the  date  of  no.  23, 1 
was  seneschal2  to  John  de  Lascy  the  Constable,  before  he  became 
earl  ” (ibid.).  The  second  Hugh,  referred  to  in  no.  335  (p.  434),  was 
of  Sandal,  connected  with  the  Warren  fee.3  There  was  also  a third 
Hugh  Pincerna  who,  later  in  the  century,  between  1240  and  1246, 
tested  no.  304  (p.  384)  as  “ seneschal  to  the  lady  of  Bradford,”  Mar- 
garet de  Quency,  widow  of  John  de  Lascy,  who  had  been  Earl  of 
Lincoln  in  her  right.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  no.  304  (p.  384) 
we  find  that  Hugh  is  not  called  Pincerna  or  Butler,  being  simply,  in 
the  ablative,  “ Hugone  senescailo  domine  de  Braford  ” ; I accordingly 
discard  this  reference  altogether.  As  to  the  earlier  references,  Mr. 
Holmes  gives  no  reason  for  the  distinction  he  draws,  beyond  what 
can  be  gathered  from  the  quotation  given  above,  and  I doubt  its 
accuracy.  The  two  Hughs,  if  there  were  two,  never  occur  in  the 
same  document.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  Hugh  the  Steward 
never  describes  himself  as  of  Sandal ; that  description  only  occurs  in 

1 Mr.  Holmes  dates  this  charter  merely  scrip tion  of  Hugh  Butler,  was  Sandal 

as  “ before  1232  ” (p.  38).  Magna,  near  Wakefield,  and  only  a few 

2 This  W ardour-street  Gothic  sort  of  miles  from  Pontefract.  It  seems  quite 

word  is  used  all  through;  except  in  clear,  however,  that  it  was  Kirk  Sandal, 
quotations  I shall  substitute  the  English  near  Doncaster,  of  which  parish  Arm- 
word  “ steward.”  thorpe  was  then  a chapelry,  or  possibly 

3 Mr.  Holmes  assumed,  very  naturally,  Sandal  Parva,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk 
that  the  Sandal  mentioned  in  the  de-  Sandal. 
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charters  of  his  children,  after  he  himself  was  apparently  dead. 
Moreover,  while  Mr.  Holmes  attributes  the  ownership  of  Armthorpe 
and  Skelbrook  to  Hugh  the  Steward,  to  the  exclusion  of  Hugh  of 
Sandal,  the  descendants  of  the  latter  were  clearly  lords  of  Skelbrook, 
as  will  appear  in  due  course.  For  these  reasons  I assume  that  Hugh 
the  Steward  and  Hugh  of  Sandal  were  one  and  the  same  person;  he 
may  have  gone  to  live  at  Sandal  after  relinquishing  the  office  of 
Steward  of  Pontefract. 

Mr.  Holmes  seems  at  one  time  to  have  identified  his  later  Hugh 
Pincerna  with  a Hugh  Dispensator,  who  also  occurs  as  a witness  to 
two  charters,  nos.  29  and  30  (pp.  44,  45),  the  first  of  which  is  dated 
1258.  On  pp.  39?u,  15 yn.,  and  30IW.,  this  identification  is  distinctly 
asserted,  while  on  p.  xxvii  the  Hugh  Despenser  is  stated  to  be 
“ the  lord  of  Parlington,  who  was  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  a few 
months  later,  and  was  the  father  of  Hugh  le  Despenser  ‘ the  elder/ 
whose  relations  with  the  young  king,  Edward  II,  led  to  such  fatal 
results/’  In  my  opinion  Dispensator  and  Pincerna  are  not  inter- 
changeable, and  the  names  and  families  are  alike  distinct.1 

In  his  official  capacity  as  Steward  of  Pontefract  Hugh  Butler 
witnessed  a large  number  of  charters,  none  of  them  dated.  Mr. 
Holmes  tells  us  that  his  tenure  of  the  office  was  from  1211  to  1216 
(p.  361). 

The  Pontefract  Chartulary  contains  remarkably  few  dated  docu- 
ments, a fact  which  increases  enormously  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
conjectural  dates.  Mr.  Holmes  as  a rule  does  not  give  his  reasons 
for  assigning  such  dates  to  undated  documents ; even  where  he  says 
that  a particular  charter  is  before  or  after  a particular  year,  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  states  the  facts  which  led  to  his  statements.  We  are  thus 
left  in  the  dark,  and  may  consequently  arrive  at  wrong  conclusions 
ourselves.  There  is  a group  of  seven  charters,  all  witnessed  by  Hugh 
Pincerna,  the  Steward,  and  all  undated,  to  which  Mr.  Holmes  assigns 
dates  from  circa  1238  to  circa  1246  (pp.  277,  278,  295,  297,  383,  384, 
386).  All  these  are  said  to  refer  to  the  second  steward  of  the  name, 
who  is  stated  to  have  succeeded  Adam  de  Neirford,  steward  from 
1232  to  1238  (p.  27774.).  I have  not  the  local  knowledge  to  enable 
me  to  check  these  alleged  dates,  but  some  of  them  seem  very  ar- 
bitrary. I am  inclined,  in  the  absence  of  any  conclusive  evidence  of 
there  ever  having  been  a second  steward  of  Pontefract  named  Hugh 
Pincerna  (Mr.  Holmes  furnishes  none),  to  place  all  these  documents 

1 A Robert  Dispensator  and  a Robert  tinction  between  the  two  names  was  well 
Butiler  both  witnessed  no.  321  (p.  425),  understood, 
dated  cir.  1160,  showing  that  the  dis- 
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before  1216.  The  point  is  perhaps  not  very  material,  since  I do  not 
base  any  argument  on  the  group  of  charters  referred  to. 

Undated. — Sir  Hugh  Pincerna  witnessed  a charter  of  Michael  son 
of  Elias  de  Sothill,  relating  to  land  in  Ardsley  (Lord  Savile’s  deeds, 
Record  Series,  vol.  50,  p.  4). 

1200. — Hugh  son  of  Alan  gave  20s.  to  have  an  action  about  5s. 
rent  in  Trowell  and  Chillewell  in  Nottinghamshire,  against  John 
son  of  Robert  de  Arnetorp,  tried  coram  rege  at  Mid-Lent  (Rot.  de 
Oblatis,  2 John,  p.  102;  Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  94,  p.  21  n.  I have  failed 
to  find  the  record  on  the  Curia  Regis  Roll  for  Easter  Term,  2 John). 
This  is  the  earliest  dated  note  that  I have  found  of  Hugh;  his 
identity  is  proved  by  the  next  note. 

1202,  July  25,  4 John. — Fine  between  Hugh  son  of  Alan,  plaintiff, 
and  John  son  of  Robert,  deforciant,  of  6 carucates  of  land  in  Arun- 
thorp  [Armthorpe,  near  Doncaster]  and  18s.  rent  in  Danecastre, 
which  John  admits  to  be  the  right  of  Hugh  as  son  of  the  elder  brother. 
Hugh  regrants  part  of  the  property  to  John  and  his  heirs,  and  they 
both  agree  that  if  either  shall  die  without  issue  by  his  wife  (de  uxore 
sibi  desponsata ) his  share  of  the  property  shall  go  to  the  other  and 
his  heirs  (Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  John;  Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  94,  p.  21). 

The  clause  about  the  respective  wives  and  issue  is  curiously 
worded;  I think  it  is  merely  the  rather  clumsy  equivalent  of  the 
phrase  sine  herede  de  corpore  suo  legitime  procreato  that  we  meet 
with  so  frequently  in  later  documents,  and  perhaps  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  either  Hugh  or  John  was  without  wife  and  children 
at  the  date  of  the  fine,  though  it  certainly  suggests  it.  Alan  and 
Robert,  the  respective  fathers,  were  both  clearly  dead,  but  perhaps 
recently. 

1205,  Michaelmas  Term. — Fine  between  Hugh  Pincerna,  plaintiff, 
and  William  son  of  Reynold  and  Gilbert  son  of  Robert,  deforciants, 
of  two  bovates  of  land  in  Scauceby  [Scawsby,  par.  Brodsworth]; 
to  hold  to  Hugh  and  his  heirs  of  Gilbert  and  his  heirs,  by  the  free 
service  of  6 d.  a year;  etc.  (Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  John;  Surtees  Soc., 
vol.  94,  p.  96). 

1206,  Michaelmas  Term. — Fine  between  Hugh  Pincerna,  plaintiff, 
and  Hugh  de  Scauceby  [Scawsby],  by  Alexander  his  son,  deforciant, 
of  a bovate  of  land  in  Scauceby;  to  hold  to  Pincerna  and  his  heirs, 
of  Scauceby  and  his  heirs.  Pincerna  thereupon  granted  it  to  John 
son  of  the  said  Hugh  de  Scauceby  (Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  John; 
Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  94,  p.  109). 

1211-12,  Hilary  Term,  12  John. — Fine  between  Hugh  Pincerna, 
plaintiff,  and  John  son  of  Robert,  deforciant,  of  the  woods  and  moors 
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which  Hugh  claims  to  belong  to  3 carucates  of  land  in  Ernetorp 
[Armthorpe]  which  remained  to  him  by  a fine  made  between  them 
in  the  4th  year  of  John.  John  admitted  the  claim  and  released  the 
property  to  Hugh  and  his  heirs  (Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  John;  Surtees 
Soc.,  vol.  94,  p.  164). 

These  fines  are  most  useful  in  giving  some  dates;  the  first  one 
shows  that  Hugh  was  of  age  in  1202. 

Undated;  about  1212. — Hugh  Pincerna,  Steward  of  Sir  John  the 
Constable  of  Chester,  and  Henry  de  Sewilla,  witnessed  a charter  of 
Adam  son  of  Roger  de  Crosland,  relating  to  land  at  the  Hermitage 
[now  Armitage  Fold]  in  Crosland  (Pontefract  Chartulary , Record 
Series,  vol.  30,  p.  558). 

1215-16,  Jan.  6.— Order  to  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  to  put  Master 
Robert  Talebot  in  full  seisin  of  the  land  of  Hugh  Pincerna  in  Arne- 
thorp  and  Skalebroc,  as  the  King  has  granted  it  to  him  during 
pleasure  (Close  Rolls,  John,  p.  245). 

Mr.  Holmes's  comment  on  this  is  that  Hugh  had  “ fallen  under 
the  royal  displeasure  ” (p.  400),  but  as  the  land  was  not  held  of  the 
Crown  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  would  enable  the  King  to  make  a 
grant  of  this  nature. 

1218-19. — Alice  Aguillun  is  in  mercy  for  not  prosecuting  against 
Peter  son  of  Herbert  touching  a tenement  in  Muletorp  [Mowthorpe], 
and  her  pledges  also,  viz.,  Hugh  Pincerna  of  Arnaldetorp  [Arm- 
thorpe] and  Richard  de  Stainford  (Assize  Roll,  1040,  m.  3^.). 

1231. — Hugh  le  Boteler  sued  Robert  Morker  for  6 carucates  of 
land  in  Normanton,  in  which  Robert  had  no  entry  save  through 
William  Morker,  to  whom  Thomas  de  Arnethorpe,  Hugh’s  grand- 
father (whose  heir  he  is),  demised  them  for  a term  of  years  now  ended. 
The  plaintiff  afterwards  withdrew  (Curia  Regis  48,  m.  13 d. ; Assize 
Roll  1042,  m.  25 d.). 

Hugh  married  Avice  de  Saville,  whose  identity  and  relations  are 
dealt  with  in  the  previous  section.  In  her  widowhood  she  seems  to 
have  resumed  her  maiden  name,  at  any  rate  when  dealing  with  her 
own  property;  this  was  frequently  done  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  many  examples  could  be  cited. 

Neither  Hugh  Pincerna  nor  Avice  de  Saville,  his  wife,  appear  to 
have  given  any  property  to  the  monks  of  Pontefract.  There  are  no 
deeds  at  all  of  Hugh’s,  but  there  is  one  of  Avice’s;  unfortunately, 
neither  this  nor  any  other  of  the  group  is  dated. 

I,  Avice  de  Seyvile,  in  my  widowhood  and  free  power,  have 
granted  to  William  my  son,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  bis  homage 
and  service,  paying  yearly  a pair  of  white  gloves  at  Christmas,  that 
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bovate  of  land  in  Bolehalch1  which  Henry  son  of  Ketil,  my  native, 
held,  together  with  the  said  Henry  and  all  his  chattels  and  sequela. 
Witnesses,  Sir  Baldwin  Teutonicus  [Tyas],  Sir  William  de  Bretton, 
Jeremiah  de  Leysers,  John  de  Midehope,  Adam  de  Holand  [Hoy- 
and],  John  de  Seivile,  and  Richard  Pincerna  (Record  Series,  vol.  30, 
p.  469). 

There  is  no  clear  indication  of  the  date  of -this  charter,  but  I 
think  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  family  group,  one  of  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  Sir  Walter  de  Ludham,  steward  of  Pontefract,  who  held 
that  office  from  1240  to  1246  (see  below).  Silkston  was  Saville 
property,  and  the  land  in  question  was  probably  granted  to  Avice 
by  her  father. 

Hugh  and  Avice  had  two  proved  sons,  William  and  Richard,  and 
two  daughters,  Idonia  and  Dionisia.  Mr.  Holmes  thought  that 
John  de  Saville  was  also  their  son,  coming  between  William  and 
Richard,  but  he  was  clearly  a son  of  Sir  Henry  de  Saville,  and  prob- 
ably Avice's  half-brother  (see  ante,  Section  II). 

The  two  daughters  of  Hugh  Pincerna  are  only  known  through  the 
following  two  charters  from  the  Pontefract  MS.,  which  clearly  prove 
their  identity. 

Undated. — I,  Idonea,  late  wife  of  Michael  de  Doncaster,  in  my 
lawful  widowhood,  have  granted  and  quitclaimed  to  the  monks  all 
my  right  in  that  bovate  of  land  which  Rainer  son  of  Hugh  the  Reeve 
held  in  Bolehalt  in  the  territory  of  Silkeston,  which  Richard  de 
Sevile,  my  brother,  with  the  consent  and  at  the  wish  of  the  said 
Michael,  my  husband,  formerly  sold  to  the  monks,  who  have  given 
me  20s.  of  silver.  Witnesses,  Sir  Walter  de  Ludham,  then  Steward 
of  Pontefract,  Sir  Robert  de  Stapilton,  Henry  Walensis,  Adam  de 
Preston,  and  William  de  Bretton  (Record  Series,  vol.  30,  p.  465). 
Sir  Walter  de  Ludham  was  Steward,  according  to  Mr.  Holmes,  from 
1240  to  1246,  and  I think  that  these  dates  cover  the  whole  of  this 
group  of  charters. 

Undated.— I,  Dionisia  daughter  of  Hugh  Pincerna  of  Sandal, 
have  released  and  quitclaimed  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Ponte- 
fract all  my  right  in  that  bovate  of  land  in  Bolehale  in  the  territory 
of  Silkston,  which  Avice,  my  mother,  gave  me  in  her  widowhood  and 
which  William  son  of  Ketil  held  of  me,  together  with  the  same 
William  [and  others],  my  natives;  also  all  that  land  in  Silkston 
which  Thomas  son  of  Geoffrey  Lesurais  held  of  me.  The  monks 
have  given  me  6 marks  of  silver,  4s.  id.  Witnesses,  William  de 

aIn  Silkston;  it  occurs  only  in  these  called  Bullah  Hall  at  Silkston,  which  per- 
Saville  deeds,  and  is  indexed  by  Mr.  haps  represents  it. 

Holmes  under  Bolehall.  There  is  a farm 
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Bretton,  German  de  Morteley,  Richard  Pincerna,  Richard  de  Craven, 
William  de  Golthorp,  and  John  de  Thurgerland  (Record  Series,  vol. 
30,  p.  458). 

Richard  Butler  or  de  Saville,  4.A.,  was  probably  the  eldest 
son  of  Hugh  Butler  and  Avice  de  Saville,  born  about  1200  or  a little 
later. 

Such  changes  of  name  are  familiar  enough  in  our  own  day,  and 
were  probably  more  common  in  early  times  than  we  are  aware  of, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proof.  The  best  known  early  example  is  in 
the  Percy  family,  which  name  was  assumed  by  Jocelin  de  Louvaine 
on  his  marriage  with  Agnes,  daughter  and  eventually  sole  heir  of 
William  de  Percy,  in  the  late  twelfth  century,  and  was  borne  by  his 
children  and  descendants. 

In  this  case  it  probably  indicates  that  Richard  succeeded  to 
certain  property  on  the  death  of  his  mother  and  used,  for  a time  at 
any  rate,  her  maiden  name. 

His  sister,  Idonia,  refers  to  him  as  " Richard  de  Sevile,  my 
brother  he  is  probably  the  “ Richard  Pincerna  ” who  witnessed 
the  release  by  William  Butler  to  Pontefract  Priory  (see  below)  and 
the  charters  of  his  mother,  Avice,  and  his  sister,  Dionisia  (see  above). 

Undated.— I,  Richard  son  of  Hugh  Pincerna  of  Sandal,  have 
granted  to  the  monks  those  two  bovates  of  land  lying  in  the  territory 
of  Silkeston,  which  William  my  brother  and  Dionisia  my  sister  sur- 
rendered and  quitclaimed  to  the  monks  for  10  marks  of  silver,  45.  8 d., 
together  with  Henry  and  William,  the  sons  of  Ketil,  etc.  Witnesses, 
Baldwin  Theutonicus,  William  de  Bretton,  German  de  Mortel[ey], 
Richard  de  Craven,  John  de  Hauch’k,  Henry  Portebref,  and  William 
de  Golthorph  (Record  Series,  vol.  30,  p.  434). 

Undated. — I,  Richard  de  Sevilla,  son  of  Hugh  Pincerna  of  Sandal, 
have  granted  to  the  monks,  for  5 marks  of  silver,  a bovate  of  land 
in  the  territory  of  Silkeston,  lying  in  Bolehaut,  together  with  Rainer 
sen  of  Hugh  the  reeve,  with  all  his  secta  and  chattels,  to  hold  of  me 
in  free  alms.  Witnesses,  William  de  Bretton,  Henry  de  Tancresley, 
Adam  de  Hoyland,  Hugh  de  Berhg,  and  Roger  de  Berh  (Record 
Series,  vol.  30,  p.  446). 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  Richard's  wife.  His  children  are  a 
great  puzzle,  for,  in  view  of  his  change  of  name,  they  might  be  either 
Butlers  or  Savilles.  One  of  them,  Ralph,  certainly  called  himself 
Saville  (see  below),  but  the  others,  so  far  as  they  can  be  identified 
in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  were  all  Butlers.  There  are 
several  Savilles  who  from  their  dates  might  be  sons  of  this  Richard; 
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they  cannot  be  clearly  identified,  and  I have  included  them  tenta- 
tively in  the  previous  section. 

Richard  appears  to  have  died  before  1267-8;  see  below,  Richard, 
5-A. 

William  Butler,  4.B.,  was  probably  the  second  son  of  Hugh, 
born  about  1200.  There  are  two  charters  of  his  in  the  Pontefract 
MS.,  in  one  of  which  he  calls  himself  son  of  A vice  de  Saivile,  and  in  the 
other  son  of  Hugh  Pincerna  of  Sandal,  in  each  case  without  using 
any  surname  himself.  I have  not  found  any  other  references  to 
him,  except  those  in  the  charter  of  his  brother  Richard,  and  the 
grant  made  to  him  by  his  mother,  already  quoted. 

Undated. — I,  William  son  of  A vice  de  Saivile,  have  granted  to 
John  de  Saivile,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  bovate  of  land  in  Bolhalch 
held  by  my  native,  Henry  son  of  Ketil,  and  the  said  Henry,  [etc., 
as  before],  with  all  liberties,  etc.,  pertaining  to  that  bovate  within 
the  bounds  of  Silkston,  paying  yearly  to  me  and  my  heirs  a pair  of 
white  gloves  at  Christmas.  Witnesses,  William  de  Bretton,  John 
de  Heton,  Jordan  his  brother,  Adam  de  Holand,  Ralph  de  Rupe 
[Roche],  and  William  de  Goldtorph  (Record  Series,  vol.  30,  p.  470). 

The  reference  to  the  rent  of  white  gloves  seems  to  show  that 
Avice  was  then  dead  and  that  William  had  succeeded  to  the  rent, 
probably  as  her  heir.  The  date  is  therefore  later  than  Avice's 
charter  of  cir.  1240-46. 

Undated. — I,  William  son  of  Hugh  Pincerna  of  Sandale,  have 
released  and  quitclaimed  to  “ my  lords,”  the  Prior  and  monks  of 
Pontefract,  all  claim  to  that  bovate  of  land  which  Dame  Avice,  my 
mother,  in  her  widowhood,  gave  to  me  in  the  territory  of  Silkston 
which  lies  in  Bolehal’,  together  with  Henry  son  of  Ketil,  my  native, 
[etc.,  as  before],  for  which  the  monks  have  given  me  5 marks  of  silver. 
Witnesses,  William  de  Bretton,  German  de  Morteley,  Richard  Pin- 
cerna, Richard  de  Craven,  and  William  de  Goldthorph  (Record 
Series,  vol.  30,  p.  456). 

This  I take  to  be  subsequent  to  the  last  charter;  in  the  interval 
John  de  Saville  had  apparently  given  his  interest  to  the  monks, 
assuming,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  that  the  bovate  of  Henry  son  of 
Ketil  is  the  same  in  each  charter.  William’s  present  charter  is  a 
release,  not  a grant,  showing  that  the  monks  had  already  acquired 
an  interest  in  it. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  date  of  William’s  death,  and  no  evidence 
of  any  wife  or  family. 

Richard  Butler,  5. A.,  was  apparently  the  son  and  heir  of 
Richard,  4. A.,  born  about  1225.  His  parentage  is  nowhere  men- 
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tioned,  but  the  fact  that  in  1286  Peter  de  Saville  held  his  property 
of  the  heir  of  Richard  Butler  (see  Section  II)  seems  to  show  that  he 
was  head  of  the  family. 

1267-8,  Hilary  Term. — John  de  Saiville  abandoned  his  claim 
that  Richard  le  Botiller  should  take  his  homage  and  reasonable 
relief  for  John's  free  tenement  in  Golcar  and  Dodworth;  see  Sec- 
tion II. 

He  was  dead  in  1279-80,  leaving  a widow,  Agnes,  and  a son  Hugh. 

Robert  Butler,  5.B.,  was  apparently  the  second  son  of  Richard, 
4.A. 

1246,  Easter  Term. — Hugh  de  Barneby,  who  brought  an  assize 
of  novel  disseisin  against  Robert  Pincerna,  touching  a free  tenement 
in  Skelbrog,  is  in  mercy  for  not  continuing  his  action  (Assize  Roll 
1045,  m.  47^.). 

In  1252  he  witnessed  a demise  to  John  de  Saville  (see  Section  II). 

1265,  Michaelmas. — Assize  if  Stephen  de  Suthkyrkeby,  father  of 
Robert,  died  seised  of  a toft  and  a bovate  of  land  in  Skelbroke,  which 
Robert  de  Butillier  holds.  The  defendant  admitted  it,  and  released 
the  land,  and  also  a windmill  there,  to  the  plaintiff,  who  gave  him 
a soar-hawk.  (Assize  Roll  1194,  m.  12 d.). 

1267-8,  Hilary  Term. — Robert,  parson  of  Metelay  [?  Methley], 
withdrew  his  writ  of  trespass  against  Robert  le  Butiller  of  Skewoke 
[sic,  Skelbroke].  The  said  Robert  le  Butiller  afterwards  came  and 
admitted  that  he  owed  the  parson  20  marks,  to  be  paid  5 marks  at 
Martinmas,  anno  53,  and  5 marks  at  the  subsequent  Pentecost, 
Martinmas  and  Pentecost;  pledges,  Thomas  Coke  and  William  de 
Luvershale  (Assize  Roll  1050,  m.  21). 

1269,  Trinity  Term. — Fine  between  Robert  le  Butiler  junior  and 
Agnes  his  wife,  plaintiffs,  and  Robert  le  Butiler  senior  and  Constance 
his  wife,  deforciants,  of  12  bovates  of  land  in  Spaldington.  The 
deforciants  admit  the  property  to  be  the  right  of  Robert  junior  and 
Agnes  by  the  gift  of  Robert  senior  and  Constance;  Robert  junior 
and  Agnes  grant  to  Robert  senior  and  Constance  for  life,  to  hold  of 
Robert  junior  and  Agnes  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  paying  yearly 
id.  at  Pentecost  for  all  service;  reversion  to  Robert  junior  and  Agnes 
and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  to  hold  of  the  chief  lords;  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  Constance,  quit  of  any  other  heirs  of  Agnes 
(Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  case  266,  file  53,  no.  43). 

His  wife's  name  was  Constance ; she  had  land  in  Spaldington  in 
her  own  right.  They  had  issue  Robert. 

Ralph  de  Saville,  5.C.,  was  a son  of  Richard  Butler  or  de  Saville, 
4.A.  He  had  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotherham,  which  he 
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gave  to  Roche  Abbey  “ with  his  body.”  I am  doubtful  whether 
the  last  phrase  indicates  that  he  was  entering  the  monastery,  or 
simply  a desire  to  be  buried  there. 

Undated. — Ralph  son  of  Richard  de  Savile  gave  to  Roche 
Abbey,  with  his  body,  half  a carucate  of  land  in  Brinsworth  [near 
Rotherham]  and  Templeborough  in  the  territory  of  Brinsworth. 
Peter  de  Wadworth  a witness  (Hunter,  South  Yorkshire,  vol.  2, 
p.  261;/.,  citing  Nathaniel  Johnston's  MSS.  collections). 

Gerard  de  Saville,  5.D.,  may  have  been  another  son  of  Richard, 
4. A.  I have  only  the  following  note  about  him,  and  the  sole  reason 
for  placing  him  here  is  that  Ralph  son  of  Richard  de  Saville  also 
had  lands  at  Brinsworth,  where,  so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  none  of 
the  main  family  of  Savilles  ever  had  any  property. 

1240-1,  Hilary  Term. — Fine  between  Gerard  de  Seyville,  plain- 
tiff, and  Ralph  de  Norman ville,  deforciant,  of  2J  bovates  and  \ of 
half  a bovate  of  land  in  Brunnesford.1  Gerard  releases  all  his  right 
and  claim  (Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  case  264,  file  36,  no.  45). 

Hugh  Butler,  6. A.,  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Butler,  5. A.,  was 
probably  born  about  1250. 

1279-80. — Agnes  widow  of  Richard  le  Boteler  claimed  against 
William  Heron  J of  a moiety  of  the  manor  of  Silkiston  in  dower. 
William  vouched  to  warranty  Franco  le  Teyes,  who  warranted  and 
vouched  to  warranty  Hugh  son  of  Richard  [Pincerna]  of  Sandale, 
who  came  and  demanded  why  he  ought  to  warrant.  Franco  said 
that  Richard  Pincerna,  Hugh's  father,  whose  heir  he  is,  enfeoffed  of 
the  said  premises  one  Baldwin  le  Tyes,  Franco’s  father,  whose  heir 
he  is,  and  produced  a writing  which  testified  that  Richard  granted 
and  confirmed  by  his  charter  to  the  said  Baldwin,  for  his  homage  and 
service,  two  parts  [thirds]  of  all  the  land  he  had  in  Silkeston,  to  hold 
to  Baldwin  and  bis  heirs,  paying  yearly  to  Richard  and  his  heirs  id. 
at  Christmas,  for  all  service,  with  a clause  of  warranty;  and  also 
another  writing  which  testified  that  Richard  gave  to  Baldwin,  for 
his  homage  and  service,  the  third  part  of  all  his  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  vill  of  Silkeston  and  Dodeworth,  paying  yearly 
2 is.  8d.  and  doing  forinsec  service,  with  a clause  of  warranty.  Hugh 
admitted  the  writings,  and  warranted  to  Franco.  Judgment  that 
as  Hugh  has  sufficient  of  the  free  tenement  which  belonged  to  the 
said  Richard,  husband  of  Agnes,  let  her  have  part  of  that  land  in  a 
competent  place,  to  the  value  of  her  dower,  and  let  Franco  hold  in 
peace  (Assize  Roll  1056,  m.  63d.). 


1 Brinsworth,  near  Rotherham;  Brinesford  in  D.B. 
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1279-80. — Agnes  widow  of  Richard  le  Buteler  claimed  against 
John  de  Ketelberg  one  third  of  10  acres  of  land,  40  acres  of  wood  and 
ios.  rent  in  Great  Sandale,  Styrsthorpe1  and  Haytefeld,  as  dower. 
John  says  that  he  holds  only  5 acres  and  1 rood  of  the  land,  and 
vouches  to  warranty  Hugh  son  of  Richard  le  Buteler,  who  warrants 
the  land  and  rent.  Let  Agnes  have  her  dower  to  the  value  of  the 
land  and  rent  claimed  out  of  the  other  free  tenements  which  Hugh 
has  of  the  said  Richard,  formerly  husband  of  Agnes.  And  as  to  the 
wood,  Hugh  demands  why  he  should  warrant.  John  says  that 
Richard  son  of  Hugh  [sc.  Richard]  le  Buteler,  Hugh’s  father,  by  his 
charter  granted  to  Master  William  de  Bolinton,  John’s  ancestor, 
whose  heir  he  is,  all  the  moiety  of  Wythingeved  with  the  wood,  viz., 
from  the  way  lying  at  the  head  of  the  vill  of  Stirsthorp  to  the  field 
towards  Sandale,  and  produces  the  charter,  which  contains  a war- 
ranty clause.  Hugh  admits  the  charter,  and  says  that  the  wood 
contains  about  2 acres,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  warrant  the  one 
third  claimed  by  Agnes  and  to  give  it  up  to  her,  if  John  is  willing. 
John  says  that  the  charter  contains  the  whole  wood  and  that  his 
ancestor  entered  on  the  whole.  Jury  (Assize  Roll  1056,  m.  67). 

Some  time  after  the  date  of  the  inquisition  on  Peter  de  Saville 
i.e.,  in  the  summer  of  1286,  Hugh  son  of  Richard  le  Butler  of 
Sandal  granted  to  John  de  Heaton,  knt.,  the  homage  and  service  of 
Peter  de  Savile  and  his  heirs,  in  respect  of  three  parts  [fourths]  of 
the  town  of  Goulacres  [Golcar],with  wardships,  reliefs,  etc.  Witnesses, 
John  le  Tyes  [Tyas],  John  Sotehill,  William  le  Fleming,  Hugh  de 
Swillington,  etc.  {Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  262;  Dodsworth 
MS.  117,  fo.  122,  in  the  collections  of  John  Hanson;  Harl.  MS. 
4630,  s.n.  Saville). 

1287,  Michaelmas  Term. — Fine  between  Hugh  le  Botiller  and 
Isabel  his  wife,  plaintiffs,  and  Gilbert  de  Latum,  deforciant,  of 
1 messuage,  3 tofts,  8 bovates  of  land  and  30s.  rent  in  Sandale  near 
Donecastre  [Kirk  Sandal],  Togesdene,  Haytfeud  and  Stirshope  [?],2 
To  hold  to  Hugh  and  Isabel  and  the  heirs  of  Hugh,  of  Gilbert  and 
his  heirs,  paying  yearly  a rose  at  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist 
for  all  service  to  Gilbert  and  his  heirs,  and  doing  the  accustomed 
service  to  the  chief  lords  (Feet  of  Fines,  case  267,  file  63,  no.  14). 

1293-4,  Feb.  27. — Hugh  le  Boteler  of  Sandale  was  a juror  at  an 
inquisition  respecting  a proposed  grant  by  William  de  Gamelstone, 
Vicar  of  Little  Markham,  of  lands,  etc.,  in  Aukley  and  Blaxton 
[Yorks.],  and  Finningley  [Notts.],  to  Bayham  Abbey,  Sussex  (Inq. 
ad  quod  damnum,  file  21,  no.  29;  Record  Series,  vol.  23,  p.  159). 

1 Probably  Streethorpe,  in  the  par.  of  2 Probably  Streethorpe. 

Kirk  Sandal. 
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1303,  Michaelmas  Term.— Simon  de  Wakefeld  complained  of 
Hugh  le  Butiler  of  Skelbroke  and  William  de  Wakefeld  for  assaulting 
him  at  York  on  Tuesday  after  the  close  of  Easter,  30  Edw.  I [1302]. 
They  denied  it.  The  jury  found  that  Hugh  did  beat  and  wound 
Simon,  by  order  (per  preceptum)  of  the  said  William,  and  assessed  the 
damages  at  £40  (Coram  Rege  178,  Mich.  32  Edw.  I,  m.  15). 

Hugh  probably  died  soon  after  this. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  child;  he  probably  died  without 
issue,  leaving  Edmund,  son  of  his  cousin,  Robert  Butler,  as  his  heir. 

Robert  Butler,  6.B.,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  5.B.,  probably 
born  about  1250.  He  was  married  in  or  before  Trinity  Term,  1269, 
when  his  father  and  mother  settled  land  in  Spaldington  on  him  and 
his  wife  Agnes  (see  above). 

I have  no  further  information  about  him ; he  was  dead  in  Easter 
Term,  1296,  leaving  three  sons,  Robert,  Edmund,  and  William. 

1296,  Easter  Term. — Fine  between  Agnes,  widow  of  Robert  le 
Butiller,  plaintiff,  and  Thomas  de  Dronefeld  and  Joan  his  wife, 
deforciants,  of  a messuage  in  York.  To  hold  to  Agnes  and  her 
heirs.  Warranty  against  the  heirs  of  Joan  (Feet  of  Fines,  case  268, 
file  68,  no.  15). 

Robert  Butler,  7. A.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  6.B.  He 
was  apparently  pressed  to  death  in  1294,  in  his  father’s  life-time. 

1293,  Trinity  Term. — Gaol  Delivery;  Wapentake  of  Osgoldcross. 
Robert  le  Botiller  was  arrested  for  many  robberies,  larcenies,  homi- 
cides, and  burglaries;  he  admitted  that  he  was  a thief  (se  esse 
latronem),  turned  approver,  and  appealed  many  [named]  persons 
of  being  thieves  and  receivers,  including  William  the  man  of  William 
del  Sayles,  living  in  Skelbroke,  and  Geoffrey  le  Mouner  [miller]  of 
Skelbroke.  He  afterwards  withdrew  his  appeal  against  Geoffrey, 
and  pleaded  that  he,  Robert,  was  a clerk;  and  thereupon  the  Dean 
of  Christianity  of  York,  the  Archbishop’s  attorney,  claimed  him  as  a 
clerk;  he  had  on  another  occasion,  before  Peter  de  Campania,  and 
other  justices  of  gaol  delivery,  been  handed  over  to  the  Archbishop 
as  convicted  (pro  convicto).  He  has  no  chattels  (Assize  Roll  1098, 
Trin.  21  Edw.  I,  m.  78). 

1294.  — Pleas  of  the  Crown,  22  Edw.  I.  The  jurors  present  that 
Robert  le  Botiler  of  Skelbrook  had  a certain  elder  (antenatum)  son, 
called  Robert,  who  was  taken  and  brought  to  York  on  suspicion  of 
theft,  murder,  and  other  misdemeanours;  et  confessus  est  propter 
duritione  et  rigor e,  quia  non  relevandus  fuit  a p’tre  [?  petre\  (Yorks. 
Arch.  Journal , vol.  12,  p.  72). 
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He  appears  to  have  left  a widow,  Constance,  living  in  1302 
(see  below). 

The  barbarous  custom  of  pressing  to  death,  known  as  la  peine 
forte  et  dure,  was  used  where  a person  accused  of  felony  refused  to 
plead  and  stood,  as  the  phrase  went,  “ mute  of  malice/ ’ He  was 
stripped,  laid  on  his  back  on  the  bare  ground,  and  as  much  iron  and 
weights  as  he  could  bear,  et  plus,  were  placed  on  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  rise ; he  was  given  to  eat  of  the  worst  bread  that  could  be 
found,  and  to  drink  of  the  water  nearest  to  the  gaol,  except  running 
water;  he  had  nothing  to  drink  on  the  day  that  he  ate,  and  nothing 
to  eat  on  the  day  that  he  drank.  This  was  kept  up  until  he  either 
pleaded  or  died.  The  object  of  the  prisoner  was  to  avoid  forfeiture, 
which  followed  on  a conviction  for  felony;  by  refusing  to  plead,  he 
could  not  be  tried,  and  consequently  could  not  be  convicted. 

Edmund  Butler,  7.B.,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  6.B.,  and  ap- 
parently his  heir;  the  elder  son,  Robert,  must  have  died  without 
issue.  He  was  probably  born  about  1280.  He  apparently  succeeded 
to  the  family  property  on  the  death  of  his  father’s  cousin,  Hugh, 
6. A.  (see  above),  but  had  land  in  Skelbrook  before  that,  probably 
on  his  father’s  death. 

1298-99,  Thursday  after  the  Purification,  27  Edw.  I. — Inquisition 
taken  after  the  death  of  Richard  Fitz  John.  Edmund  le  Butiller 
held  of  the  said  Richard  a capital  messuage,  etc.,  amounting  to  half 
a knight’s  fee,  in  Skelbrok,  by  the  service  of  a sparrowhawk  yearly 
and  the  king’s  scutage  wnen  it  runs.  Edmund’s  own  tenants  are 
set  out,  and  include  Agnes  la  Botillere,  who  held  a bovate  of  land  by 
homage  and  a yearly  rent  of  id.  She  was  probably  his  mother,  or 
at  any  rate  his  father’s  widow  (Inquisitions  post  mortem,  Chancery, 
Edw.  I,  file  80;  Record  Series,  vol.  31,  p.  86). 

1302,  Michaelmas  Term. — William  de  Wakefeld  and  Agnes  his 
wife  were  summoned  to  answer  Edmund  le  Botiller  for  making  waste 
and  sale  of  houses  and  gardens  in  Skelebroke,  which  they  hold  for  the 
life  of  Constance  who  was  wife  of  Robert  le  Botiller  by  demise  of  the 
said  Constance,  who  held  the  same  in  dower  of  Edmund’s  inheritance, 
viz.,  J of  I of  the  manor  of  Skelebroke;  Edmund  said  that  they  had 
pulled  down  a sheepfold  and  cut  trees,  etc. ; he  claimed  £20  damages. 
A technical  objection  was  taken  to  the  writ,  and  judgment  was  given 
for  the  defendants  (De  Banco  144,  Mich.  30  Edw.  I,  m.  200;  Yorks. 
Arch.  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  71). 

This  note  and  the  one  in  1303,  below,  enable  me  to  correct  an  error 
in  the  third  volume  of  Yorkshire  Inquisitions  (Record  Series,  vol.  31, 
pp.  86 n.,  8yn.). 
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It  is  there  stated  that  the  Edmund  Butler  mentioned  in  this  in- 
quisition was  the  son  of  Theobald  le  Butler,  by  his  wife  Joan,  sister 
and  coheir  of  Richard  Fitz  John.  It  is  very  confusing  to  have  two 
Edmund  Butlers  thus  associated  with  Skelbrook,  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Edmund,  the  tenant,  was  the  son  of  Robert  of  Skelbrook, 
and  was  no  relation  to  Edmund  son  of  Theobald,  whose  mother  was 
one  of  the  coheirs  of  the  over-lordship. 

1303,  Trinity  Term. — Edmund  son  of  Robert  le  Botiller  v.  Maude 
widow  of  William  de  Bello  campo,  formerly  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Richard  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  Joan  widow  of  Theobald  le  Botiller, 
Robert  de  Clifford  and  John  de  Crumbewell  and  Idonia  his  wife,  to 
acquit  him  of  the  service  which  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
requires  for  the  free  tenement  which  he,  Edmund,  holds  of  them  in 
Skelebrock  (De  Banco,  Trin.  31  Edw.  I,  m.  213 d.).  The  defendants 
were  the  coheirs  of  Richard  Fitz  John,  who  died  in  1297 ; Maude  and 
Joan  were  his  sisters,  Richard  de  Burgh  was  the  son  of  Aveline, 
another  sister,  Idonia  de  Cromwell  was  daughter  of  Isabel  de  Vipont, 
and  Robert  de  Clifford  was  son  of  Isabel  daughter  of  Isabel  de  Vipont, 
another  sister.  Idonia  de  Cromwell  had  been  previously  married 
to  Roger  de  Leyburne  (Cal.  Gen.,  vol.  2,  p.  540). 

13 1 1,  March  24. — Grant  to  Edmund  le  Butillier  and  his  heirs, 
of  free  warren  in  all  their  demesne  lands  in  Skelbrok  and  Slephull 
(Charter  Roll,  4 Edw.  II,  m.  14;  Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  69). 

13 13-14. — Edmund  le  Boteler  witnessed  a charter  of  William  son 
of  William  de  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  relating  to  lands  in  Thorpe 
near  Wentbrig  (Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  130). 

1317,  Trinity. — Fine  between  Edmund  le  Botiller  and  Agnes  his 
wife,  plaintiffs,  and  William  de  Calthorn,  deforciant,  of  a messuage, 
2 mills,  180  acres  of  land,  10  acres  of  meadow,  10  acres  of  pasture, 
40  acres  of  wood,  and  100s.  rent  in  Skelbroke,  Skelale  [Skellow],  and 
Burgh  Waleys,  which  Edmund  admits  to  be  the  right  of  William  as 
of  his  gift.  William  grants  the  property  to  Edmund  and  Agnes 
and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  with  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of 
Edmund  (Feet  of  Fines,  case  270,  file  90,  no.  47). 

1320,  Aug.  8. — Edmond  le  Botiller  witnessed  a grant  by  Robert 
del  Pitt  to  Nostell  Priory  of  a messuage  and  lands  in  Crofton  (Yorks. 
Arch.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  121). 

1322. — Edmund  le  Boteler  witnessed  a charter  of  William  del 
Pit,  relating  to  South  Kirby.  Dated  at  Pontefract,  Sunday  before 
St.  Andrew,  16  Edw.  II  (Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  292). 

1325,  Juty  23  [?]• — Order  to  Thomas  de  Eyvill,  Keeper  of  the 
Castle  and  Honour  of  Pontefract,  to  cause  a mill  at  Ledes  to  be  con- 
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structed  anew  in  place  of  the  decayed  (putrejacti)  mill  there,  by  the 
view  of  Edmund  le  Botiller  and  Thomas  de  Finey  (Close  Roll,  19 
Edw.  II,  m.  32). 

1326,  Morrow  of  St.  James  the  Apostle. — Inquisition  taken  at 
Pontefract,  before  Simon  de  Grymmesby,  the  Escheator.  It  is  not 
to  the  damage,  etc.,  if  Edmund  le  Botiller  have  license  to  inclose 
a road  in  Skelbroke  leading  under  his  house  (. subtus  mansum)  to- 
wards the  north  to  a pasture  called  Skelbrokthornes,  and  to  hold  it 
to  himself  and  his  heirs,  for  enlarging  the  court  {curia)  of  his  said 
house  (Inq.  ad  quod  damnum,  file  191,  no.  1). 

1326-7,  Feb.  5. — License  to  Edmund  le  Botiller  to  inclose  a road 
at  Skelbrooke,  after  an  inquisition  ad  quod  damnum;  etc.  (Patent 
Roll,  1 Edw.  Ill,  part  1,  m.  37). 

1328,  Michaelmas. — William  de  Lyam,  executor  of  the  will  of 
John  de  Lyam,  sued  Edmund  le  Boteler  for  a debt  of  £40  (De  Banco, 
Mich.  2 Edw.  Ill,  m.  82 d.). 

This  is  the  latest  note  I have  found  relating  to  Edmund  Butler; 
he  died  before  1334,  leaving  a widow,  Agnes,  and  a son  John.  Agnes 
was  probably  the  daughter  and  heir  of  William  de  Langthwaite  of 
Langthwaite.  I think  she  is  the  Agnes  de  Langthwaite  returned  in 
the  Nomina  Villamm , 1315-16,  as  holding  jointly  with  John  de 
Crumbwell  (Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  49,  p.  366),  but  if  so  it  is  strange  that 
she  should  be  described  by  her  maiden  name.  Possibly  the  Agnes 
of  1315-16  was  her  mother,  holding  one-third  in  dower,  though 
the  inquisition  of  1336  (below)  suggests  that  her  mother’s  name  was 
Hawise. 

1:333,  July  4- — To  Henry  de  Percy,  John  de  Eland,  [and  others], 
Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  the  West  Riding.  The  King  has 
learned  that  whereas  Edmund  de  Brereleye,  Hugh  his  brother,  and 
William  son  of  Richard  Hebbul,  indicted  for  the  death  of  Edmund 
le  Botiler  and  for  divers  other  felonies,  were  placed  in  exigent  to 
be  outlawed  because  they  did  not  come  before  the  said  justices  to 
answer  for  the  said  felonies;  etc.  (Close  Roll,  7 Edw.  Ill,  part  1, 
m.  6d.). 

Mr.  Ellis  states  that  “ Edmund  le  Butler,  the  last  of  this  family, 
died  s.p.  1338,  and  seems  to  have  obtained  a remainder  of  this 
manor  [Skelbrook]  and  Spaldington  to  his  wife,  Agnes,  and  they 
went,  through  her,  to  the  family  of  de  la  Hay  ” {Yorks.  Arch.  Journal , 
vol.  5,  p.  309). 

No  authority  for  this  assertion  is  given,  and  it  is  incorrect  both 
as  to  the  date  and  the  dying  without  issue. 

Undated;  after  1334. — Pontefract  Rolls.  Agnes,  late  wife  of 
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Edmond  le  Botiler,  for  the  mannor  of  Scelbrok  {Yorks.  Arch.  Journal, 
vol.  12,  p.  69). 

William  Butler,  7.C.,  was  the  third  son  of  Robert,  6.B. 

1328,  Easter  Term. — Thomas  Ode  of  Moseley  sued  William  le 
Botiller  of  Skelbroke  for  a debt  of  7 marks  and  10s.  [£5  3s.  4 d.] 
(De  Banco,  East.  2 Edw.  Ill,  m.  81  d.) 

He  was  dead  in  1336,  when  the  chantry  at  Skelbrook  was  founded; 
see  below. 

John  Butler,  8. A.,  son  and  heir  of  Edmund,  7.B.,  was  probably 
born  about  1300. 

1328,  Easter. — John  de  Eland  and  Joan  his  wife  sued  John  le 
Boteler  of  Sandale  for  novel  disseisin  of  one  third  of  a messuage,  a 
windmill,  9 bovates  of  land,  6 acres  of  meadow,  10  acres  of  pasture, 
10  acres  of  moor,  20  acres  of  wood,  and  a fishery  in  the  water  of 
Done,  in  Great  Sandale  near  Waytelagh  [Kirk  Sandal,  near  Wheat- 
ley].1  John  appeared,  and  said  that  there  were  only  7J  bovates  of 
land,  3 acres  of  meadow,  3 acres  of  moor  and  3 acres  of  wood,  besides 
the  messuage,  the  mill  and  the  fishery.  As  to  the  one  third  of  the 
mill  and  the  fishery,  he  said  that  the  plaintiffs  were  never  seised  as  of 
their  free  tenement,  which  the  plaintiffs  denied,  and  as  to  the  one 
third  of  the  residue,  he  said  that  they  were  his  tenants  at  will,  which 
was  also  denied.  Jury  (De  Banco,  East.  2 Edw.  Ill,  m.  135). 

1333,  Michaelmas  Term. — Cicely,  widow  of  Warm  de  Scargill, 
claimed  as  dower  one  third  of  6 messuages,  6 bovates  of  land,  10 
acres  of  meadow,  20  acres  of  wood,  and  100s.  rent  in  Stapelton, 
against  John  son  of  Edmund  le  Botiller.  He  did  not  come.  William 
de  Sharpelowe,  Bailiff  of  the  Liberty  of  Osgotecrosse,  who  was  or- 
dered to  summon  John,  has  done  nothing.  The  Sheriff  is  to  sum- 
mon him  for  the  octave  of  Martinmas  (De  Banco  296,  Mich.  7 Edw. 
Ill,  m.  164). 

1334,  Michaelmas  Term. — Fine  between  Nicholas  de  Sutton  and 
Joan  his  wife,  plaintiffs,  and  Robert  de  Kelkefeld  and  Richard  de 
Beauvayr,  deforciants,  of  6 messuages,  lands,  and  rent  in  Eastring- 
ton,  Newland,  Laxton,  Kilpin,  Skelton,  Howden,  and  Balkholm; 
to  hold  to  Nicholas  and  Joan  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies; 
remainder  to  John  son  of  Edmund  le  Botiller  and  Joan  his  wife  and 
the  heirs  of  their  bodies;  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  Nicholas 
(Record  Series,  vol.  42,  p.  71). 

This  fine  and  the  subsequent  one  in  1336  suggest  that  Joan  wife 
of  John  Butler  was  a daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Sutton. 

1 Great  Sandal  generally  means  Sandal,  Wheatley  makes  it  clear  which  place  is 
near  Wakefield,  but  the  reference  to  here  referred  to. 
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1334,  Michaelmas  Term. — Fine  between  Agnes  widow  of  Edmund 
le  Botiller,  plaintiff,  and  Thomas  de  Everyngham,  parson  of  Birkin, 
and  Thomas  Viker  of  Brampton,  deforciants,  of  the  manor  of  Skel- 
brooke  and  lands  in  Burghwallis  and  Skellow ; to  hold  to  Agnes  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body;  remainder  to  John  son  of  Edmund  le  Botiller 
and  Joan  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies;  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  John  (Record  Series,  vol.  42,  p.  74). 

*335-6. — Inquisition  taken  at  Polington,  Thursday  before  St. 
Gregory  the  Pope,  10  Edward  III.  It  is  not  to  the  damage,  etc.,  if 
Agnes  widow  of  Edmund  le  Botiller  and  John  son  of  Edmund  le 
Botiller  have  license  to  grant  2 messuages,  4 tofts,  one  bovate,  and 
12  acres  of  land  and  40s.  rent  in  Skelbroke,  Polington,  Doncastre 
and  Balneheck  to  a chaplain  to  celebrate  daily  in  the  newly  built 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  north  part  of  the  church  of 
Skelbroke,  for  the  souls  of  Edmund  le  Botiller  and  Agnes  his  wife, 
William  de  Langethawit,  Hawise  de  Langethawit  and  William  le 
Botiller,  and  their  ancestors.  One  messuage,  one  toft  and  one 
bovate  are  held  of  Henry  de  Arnethorpe,1  by  the  service  of  2 s.  a 
year,  who  holds  of  Philippa,  Queen  of  England,  as  of  the  soke  of 
Snayth.  Another  messuage  and  4 acres  of  land  are  held  of  Sir  Robert 
de  Clifford,  by  knight  service,  who  holds  of  the  said  Philippa,  as  of 
the  Honour  of  the  Castle  of  Pontefract.  Three  tofts  are  held  of 
Nicholas  de  Portington  in  right  of  Sibil  his  wife,  by  the  service  of  2 s. 
a year,  who  hold  of  the  said  Philippa,  as  of  the  soke  of  Snayth. 
Eight  acres  of  land  are  held  of  Sir  Peter  de  Mauley,  by  the  service 
of  16 d.  a year,  who  holds  of  the  King  in  chief.  The  rent  of  40s.  is 
held  of  Katherine,  widow  of  Laurence  de  Helk  [sc.  Heck],  by  the 
service  of  3s.  [?]  6 d.  a year,  who  holds  of  the  said  Philippa,  as  of  the 
soke  of  Snayth.  The  whole  is  worth  4 [?]  marks  a year.  There  will 
remain  to  Agnes,  beyond  the  said  gift,  the  manor  of  Langethawit, 
held  of  Sir  Peter  de  Mauley  by  knight  service,  and  worth  £10  a year, 

and  to  John  the  manor  of  Spaldington,  held  of  Sir 

[perhaps  Mauley],  and  worth  10  marks  a year  (Inq.  ad  quod  damnum, 
file  236,  no.  23). 

The  statement  as  to  the  manor  of  Spaldington  is  very  puzzling, 
for  it  belonged,  at  least  from  the  date  of  Kirkby’s  Inquest,  1284-5, 
to  the  De  la  Hay  family  (Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  49,  pp.  83,  252,  309),  a 
member  of  which  subsequently  acquired  the  manor  of  Skelbrook, 
as  we  shall  see  presently. 

1:336. — John  son  of  Edmund  le  Botiler  held  the  day  that  he  died 
lands  in  Skelbrook,  Pollington,  Spaldington,  etc.  (Yorks.  Arch. 

1 Probably  a descendant  of  one  of  the  earlier  Armthorpes;  see  above. 
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Journal , vol.  n,  p.  458;  also  vol.  12,  p.  71,  where  the  regnal  year  is 
wrongly  given  as  19  Edw.  Ill,  instead  of  10).  This  note  appears  to 
be  based  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  inquisition  just 
given  was  taken  after  the  death  of  John  Butler. 

1336,  Easter  Term. — Fine  between  Nicholas  de  Sutton,  plaintiff, 
and  Thomas  de  Brayton  [and  others],  deforciants,  of  15  messuages, 
lands  and  rent  in  Campsall,  Sutton  and  Askern;  to  hold  to  Nicholas 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body;  remainder  to  John  de  Brayton  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies;  remainder  to  John 
le  Botiller  and  Joan  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies;  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  Nicholas  (Record  Series,  vol.  42,  p.  97). 

1336,  June  4. — Agnes,  widow  of  Edmund  le  Boteler,  lord  of 
Skelbrook,  founded  a chantry  in  the  chapel  of  Skelbrook,  which  she 
endowed  with  two  messuages  and  lands  in  Skelbrook,  a toft  which 
John  son  of  Edmund  le  Butiller  released  to  her  after  the  death  of 
William  le  Botiller,  his  uncle,  and  rents  of  32s.  2 cl.  in  Pollington  and 
Balnehecke,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Edmund,  John’s  father, 
and  which  John  released  to  her  (Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  10,  p. 

352). 

1336,  Oct.  24. — License  in  mortmain  to  Agnes  the  widow  and 
John  the  son  of  Edmund  le  Botiller  to  endow  a chantry  in  the  newly- 
built  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  Skelbrook  church  (Patent  Roll, 
10  Edw.  Ill,  part  2,  m.  19). 

I have  no  further  information  about  John  Butler.  He  was 
apparently  dead  in  1346,  and  there  is  some  indication  that  he  left 
a daughter  and  heir,  Agnes,  who  carried  the  Butler  property  to  the 
De  la  Hay  family  (see  below).  His  mother,  Agnes,  survived  as  late 
as  1348. 

1346,  Monday  after  St.  Lucy. — Thomas  de  Arnthorpe  of  Polyn- 
ton  sued  Henry  de  Arnthorpe  of  Polynton,  Agnes  la  Botelere  of 
Skelbroke  and  John  de  Farbourne,  for  novel  disseisin  of  8 acres  of  land 
and  2 acres  of  meadow  in  Polynton  [Pollington,  near  Snaith].  Far- 
bourne said  that  the  property  was  only  two  crofts,  of  which  he  held 
three  fourths  jointly  with  Richard  de  Friston,  who  is  not  a defendant. 
Agnes  said  that,  as  to  one  fourth,  Thomas  released  all  his  right  to 
Henry  de  Arnthorpe  by  a deed  dated  at  Snaith  on  the  Assumption 
B.V.M.,  9 Edw.  Ill  (Aug.  15,  1335).  Thomas  denied  it  (Assize 
Roll  1127,  m.  52). 

1348,  Mid-Lent. — Thomas  de  Armethorpe  of  Polyngton  sued 
John  son  of  Thomas  de  Sutton,  Henry  de  Armethorpe  of  Polyngton, 
Agnes  widow  of  Edmund  le  Botelere,  John  de  Farburn,  chaplain, 
and  Richard  de  Fryston,  chaplain,  for  novel  disseisin  of  a messuage, 
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a toft  and  a bovate  of  land  in  Polyngton  in  Northbalne.  Farburn 
and  Fryston  said  that  the  plaintiff,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  son  of 
Henry  de  Armethorpe,  released  to  themselves,  Agnes,  and  John 
son  of  Edmund  le  Botiller  and  to  the  chaplains  for  the  time  being 
celebrating  divine  service  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
newly  constructed  in  the  north  part  of  Skelbroke  Church,  by  a deed 
dated  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  1336.  Judgment 
for  the  defendants  (Assize  Roll  1127,  m.  49 d.). 

William  Butler,  8.B.,  a younger  son  of  Edmund,  7.B.  The 
following  notes  are  all  the  information  I have  concerning  him. 

1331,  Monday  after  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle. — William  son  of 
Edmund  le  Boteler  discontinued  his  assizes  of  mort  d’ ancestor  against 
Richard  Poly  as  to  a tenement  in  Wrangeswortht  [sic,  sc.  Wrang- 
brook],  and  against  John  de  Scargill  as  to  a tenement  in  Stapelton 
[Thorpe  Stapleton].  He  and  his  pledges,  Robert  de  Skelbroke  and 
John  his  brother,  were  amerced  (Assize  Roll  1404,  m.  2). 

1354. — William  son  of  Edmund  Boteler  discontinued  his  claim 
against  Robert  de  Staynton  and  Joan  his  wife  for  novel  disseisin  of 
lands  in  Spaldington;  his  pledges  were  Robert  and  William  de 
Bradelay  (Assize  Roll  1130,  m.  15). 

1365,  Michaelmas. — Fine  between  John  Fitz  William,  knt.,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  plaintiffs,  and  Thomas  del  Haye  and  Agnes  his 
wife,  deforciants,  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  manor  of  Darthyngton 
[Darrington]  near  Pontefract ; to  hold  to  John  and  Elizabeth  and  the 
heirs  of  John.  Warranty  by  Thomas  and  Agnes  for  themselves  and 
the  heirs  of  Agnes  (Record  Series,  vol.  52,  p.  113). 

This  document  implies  that  Agnes  had  some  interest  in  her  own 
right  in  a quarter  of  Darrington  manor.  The  early  history  of  Dar- 
rington is  very  obscure ; it  is  not  mentioned  in  Kirkby’s  Inquest  or 
the  return  of  Knights'  Fees  in  1302-3,  while  the  Nomina  Villarum 
of  1315-6  merely  names  it  as  belonging  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Fitz 
William  of  Emley  and  Sprotborough,  who  in  1324  had  license  to 
settle  the  manors  of  Emley  and  Darrington  on  his  eldest  surviving 
son,  Sir  John,  and  failing  male  heirs  of  John  on  his  3rd  son  Thomas 
(Inq.  ad  quod  damnum,  file  175,  no.  13).  Sir  John  died  seised  of  it 
in  1349  (Inq.  p.  m.,  C.,  Edw.  Ill,  file  no,  no.  6).  His  son,  another 
Sir  John,  was  the  purchaser  of  Agnes  de  la  Hay’s  fourth  part  of 
Darrington;  he  was  murdered  at  Howden  in  1385.  It  is  possible 
that  one  of  these  Fitz  Williams  had  settled  the  fourth  part  on  a 
daughter  from  whom  Agnes  inherited  it.1 


1 [To  this  sentence  Mr.  Bailclon  has  a marginal  query.] 
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1365-6,  Hilary  Term. — Fine  between  Robert  de  Staynton, 
chivaler,  plaintiff,  and  Thomas  de  la  Haye  of  Spaldington  and  Agnes 
his  wife,  deforciant,  of  the  manor  of  Skelbrooke  and  of  3 messuages, 
lands  and  rent  and  J of  5 messuages,  lands  and  rent,  in  Pontefract, 
Preston  [?  Purston  Jaglin],  Ferrybridge,  Stapleton,  South  Elmsall, 
Campsall,  [Kirk]  Bramwith,  Burgwallis,  Skellow  and  Carcroft;  to 
hold  to  Robert  for  life,  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  and  the  heirs  of  Agnes, 
paying  yearly  10  marks  to  them,  and  doing  service  to  the  chief  lords ; 
reversion  to  Thomas  and  Agnes  and  the  heirs  of  Agnes  (Record 
Series,  vol.  52,  p.  107). 

[Mr.  Baildon’s  consecutive  notes  stop  at  this  point.  There  are 
some  further  notes  relating  to  the  de  la  Hay  family,  indicating 
that  he  was  endeavouring  to  establish  more  conclusively  how  they 
became  possessed  of  the  Butler  property;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  further  evidence  among  the  notes  to  support,  and 
certainly  nothing  to  disprove,  his  theory  that  Agnes  wife  of  Thomas 
de  la  Hay  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Butler.  One  other 
note  should  be  quoted  with  reference  to  the  Butler  family:  “A 
Simon  Butler  or  Pincerna  occurs  some  five  or  six  times  in  the 
Pontefract  Chartulary,  but  his  relation,  if  any,  to  the  other  Butlers, 
with  whom  we  are  dealing,  nowhere  appears.”] 
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THE  ROMAN  CAMPS  AT  CAWTHORN,  NEAR 

PICKERING. 

Third  Interim  Summary,  1926. 

The  following  description  summarises  the  results  of  excavation 
of  the  Roman  camps  at  Cawthorn  under  the  writer’s  charge  from 
June  14th  to  August  13th  inclusive.  With  it  should  be  read  the 
Preliminary  Report,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Simpson,  and  the  writer’s  first 
and  second  Interim  Summaries,  already  issued  in  the  Journal 
(Parts  109,  hi,  112). 

Plan  of  Cawthorn  Camps.  Reproduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 


Approximate  areas  (measured  from  rampart  centre-lines)  : A,  6'47  ac. ; 

B,  5 '62  ac. ; C,  5 . 36  ac. ; D,  3*67  ac. 

Attention  was  once  more  concentrated  on  camps  A and  B, 
although  some  work,  noted  below,  was  done  on  the  defences  of 
C and  I).  The  chief  result  was  a much  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  defences  of  A,  and  the  discovery  of  interesting  pits  in  the 
interior,  and  of  more  and  better  preserved  ovens. 

The  arrangement  of  all  A’s  gates  is  now  known  in  some  detail. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  the  palisade-trench,  which  lies  fairly 
high  up  in  the  rampart  as  now  preserved,  drops  to  ground-level  at 
the  north  and  west  gates,  and  below  it  at  the  south  and  east  gates. 
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Except  at  the  west  gate  it  ends  in  a large  and  not  very  deep  post- 
hole,  leaving  widths  of  gates  as  follows:  12  feet  6 inches  (south), 
10  feet  6 inches  (east  and  west),  and  5 feet  6 inches  (north).  At  the 
front  and  back  of  the  rampart,  on  each  side  of  the  entrances,  were 
two  larger  and  deeper  stone-packed  post-holes,  lying  approximately 
at  right-angles  to  the  axis  of  the  palisade-trench.  This  system, 
leaving  one-third  of  the  rampart  in  front  of  the  palisade-trench, 
was  found  complete  at  all  gates  but  the  west;  there  Roger  Gate 
had  eroded  the  north  rear  post-hole.  At  all  gates  but  the  south 
the  posts  fit  a rampart  eighteen  feet  wide  at  the  base ; at  the  south 
they  cover  fourteen  feet,  a decrease  due  partly  to  greater  compact- 
ness of  the  rampart-material,  and  partly  to  a curved  recessing  of 
the  front  of  the  entrance,  as  at  Haltwhistle  Burn  fortlet.  Next 
season  it  is  hoped  to  get  the  exact  line  of  this  curve  by  following  a 
feature  now  to  be  described. 

As  the  result  of  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Miller  and  Professor 
Ormerod,  small  post-holes,  ten  feet  apart,  were  found  to  exist  along 
the  inner  lip  of  A’s  ditch,  on  both  sides  of  the  east  gate.  They  were 
filled  with  much  discoloured  stone-packing,  and  in  one  case  with 
wood-fibre.  The  impression  given  both  by  their  size  and  spacing, 
as  so  far  discovered,  is  that  the  rampart-front  which  they  must  have 
supported  cannot  have  been  very  high.  Their  period  must  be  that 
of  the  first  occupation  of  A,  since  they  occur  in  the  east  rampart, 
demolished  in  the  second  period;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  they  will  be  found  to  exist  all  round  A.  Meanwhile,  we  may 
note  that  the  discovery  of  this  line  of  bratticing  in  front  of  the 
rampart,  whatever  its  exact  form,  provides  a better  explanation 
than  has  so  far  been  put  forward  for  the  mass  of  collapsed  rampart 
in  the  bottom  of  A’s  ditch.  The  collapse  of  the  rampart  on  the 
removal  of  this  front  may  now  be  taken  as  the  cause  of  that  deposit. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  front  must  have  been  deliberately  removed. 
Obviously,  it  would  not  decay  rapidly  if  left  in  position.  Yet  con- 
tinued observation  from  season  to  season  shows  that  at  Cawthorn 
even  one  winter's  weathering  produces  more  silt  in  the  bottom  of 
A’s  ditch  than  was  found  in  any  section  beneath  the  fallen  rampart- 
mass.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  time  which  separated 
the  digging  of  A’s  ditch  from  that  which  saw  the  great  fall  of  rampart- 
debris  was  very  short — far  shorter  than  the  interval  allowable  for 
the  decay  or  collapse  of  a wooden  front.  Further,  it  was  not  the 
second  occupants  of  A who  removed  the  front  and  so  caused  the 
collapse.  For  before  their  arrival  vegetation  grew  over  the  col- 
lapsed mass  and  is  sealed  both  by  the  rampart  of  B and  by  the 
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gate-causeways  of  A.  The  case  for  a deliberate  dismantling  of  A 
at  the  close  of  the  first  occupation,  which  the  nature  of  the  ditch- 
deposit  had  already  seemed  to  demand,  is  therefore  now  considerably 
reinforced  bv  the  discovery  of  these  important  post -holes. 

To  visualise  the  structure  which  these  post-holes  once  held  is 
another  problem,  and  demands  a reconsideration  of  the  so-called 
palisade-trench.  A particularly  good  section  on  the  south  rampart 
now  shows  that  this  is  in  fact  no  dug  trench  at  all,  but  the  slot  left 
by  the  withdrawal  of  a long  line  of  posts,  at  the  back  and  front  of 
which  the  rampart  had  been  heaped,  as  described  in  Isidore,  Orig., 
xv,  9 (s.v.  agger).  The  slot  is  too  deep  and  narrow  to  have  been 
dug  with  a tool,  nd  its  sharp  edges  show  no  downward  trend, 
which  must  have  appeared  if  the  post  had  been  hammered  in.  Now 
what  was  the  relation  of  this  continuous  row  of  posts  to  the  front 
line  ? Did  the  front  line  hold  a vertical  wooden  rampart -front 
(fig.  i)  ? If  so,  the  so-called  palisade-trench  would  rather  have  held 
a continuous  line  of  deep-set  pegs,  holding  firm  the  back  of  a wooden 
rampart-walk.  But  in  all  certain  examples  of  such  structures  the 
front  row,  as  a good  engineer  would  demand,  is  set  deeper  and  built 
stronger  than  the  back.  Perhaps,  then,  we  may  still  think  that  the 
palisade-trench,  with  two-thirds  of  the  rampart  behind  it,  held  the 
main  line  of  palisade,  and  that  the  front  posts  held  quite  a low 
brattice,  erected  to  prevent  any  trickle  of  rampart -material  into 
the  ditch,  as  at  Saalburg.  A more  detailed  examination  than  has 
yet  been  possible  is  now  very  desirable,  and  until  the  writer  has 
made  it,  he  prefers  to  suspend  judgment.  To  discover  how  the  front 
was  treated  at  the  angles  provided  with  ballistaria  will  help  to  decide 
the  question ; for  if  the  front  was  at  all  high  there,  it  must  have  been 
held  by  extra  large  posts,  in  order  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
charging machine  above  and  behind  it. 

No  titulus  was  found  outside  the  north  gate,  and  none  was  needed, 
since  the  gate  was  very  narrow,  and  the  escarpment  near.  And  there 
is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  titulus  at  the  west  gate  was  never 
finished;  for  while  its  north  end  resembles  those  of  the  other  tituli , 
its  south  end  is  occupied  by  a rough-hewn  trench.  This  looks  very 
like  the  initial  stage  in  the  making  of  such  an  obstacle,  as  Mr.  R.  G. 
Collingwood  has  suggested  to  me.  The  tituli  at  the  east  and  west 
gates  are  not  quite  properly  placed  in  position,  but  provide  adequate 
cover  (fig.  2). 

The  south-east  ballistarium  of  A was  also  examined  in  some  detail. 
Here  the  palisade-trench  was  found  abnormally  high  up  in  the  ram- 
part, curving  round  the  angle  just  in  front  of  a shallow  pit  placed 


Fig.  1. 


‘Close-up’  of  A's  south  rampart,  showing  palisade-slot. 
A and  B mark  the  two  sides  of  the  slot. 


Photo.  I.A.R. 

Fig.  2.  A’s  east  gate,  with  titulus : the  spades  are  in  the  frontal  rampart  post- 

holes  and  in  those  of  the  gateway. 
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symmetrically  on  the  top  of  the  mound.  The  pit  had  been  much 
destroyed  by  the  presence  of  two  tree  stumps,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
had  the  shape  of  a heart  with  no  point,  and  the  lobes  at  the  back  of 
the  mound.  The  urgent  question  now  to  be  settled  here  is  the 
treatment  of  the  face  of  the  rampart,  and  we  shall  then  have  the 
detail  of  a field -ballistarium.  At  the  north-east  angle  the  palisade- 
trench  was  found  to  have  curved  in  the  same  way,  but  demolition, 
of  the  second  period,  had  destroyed  all  trace  of  a pit. 

Behind  A’s  west  rampart  the  examination  of  the  northernmost 
of  the  three  earth-ovens  was  completed.  It  was  found  that  here 
were  two  ovens  instead  of  one,  and  that  the  ruined  roof  of  the  first 
had  collapsed  on  a mass  of  charcoal,  clearly  the  remains  of  wood 
that  had  been  burning  and  was  never  raked  out.  The  second  was 
made  by  demolishing  one  side  of  the  first,  and  by  burrowing  afresh 
beneath  the  rampart;  it  was,  however,  quite  unused,  for  its  door- 
way or  sides  were  not  in  the  least  burnt.  It  was  filled  with  a deep, 
soft  mass  of  turf-like  material,  not  silted,  but  fallen,  and  this  allows 
us  to  see  all  the  processes  of  building.  Evidently  a hole  was  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  firm,  sandy  subsoil  with  a small  tool.  This  formed 
the  main  body  of  the  oven,  and  in  order  to  serve  it  conveniently  with 
fuel  a deep  stoke-hole  was  also  dug;  then  the  oven  was  roofed  in 
beehive  fashion  with  large  turves,  making  an  effective  apparatus 
for  temporary  use.  Furthermore,  in  this  case,  we  have  evidently 
hit  upon  an  oven  that  was  being  made  when  the  order  for  evacuation 
came. 

In  the  east  portion  of  A,  in  a natural  hummock  of  sand,  which 
had  been  regarded  as  a much-denuded  tumulus  (other  such  certain 
tumuli  exist  near  by),  three  more  unused  ovens  were  found.  Here 
the  method  of  construction  and  the  attendant  risks  were  even  more 
apparent.  The  two  first  ovens  had  been  dug  through  by  the  trench 
employed  in  making  the  third,  and  had  obviously  not  been  dug 
deep  enough.  The  third  had  its  roof  intact,  this  time  not  of  turf, 
but  of  rammed  earth  and  small  stones,  suggesting  that  the  procedure 
had  been  to  trample  many  stones  into  the  surface  soil  before  any 
hollowing  was  done  beneath.  None  of  these  ovens  had  been  fired, 
and  here  again  it  looks  as  if  the  order  to  evacuate  had  found  the 
army  anticipating  a longer  stay  by  making  new  cooking  arrange- 
ments. 

In  this  part  of  the  site  there  was  also  found  a second-period  oven 
of  stone,  lying  on  the  edge  of  a large  oblong  pit,  which  needs  further 
examination  in  order  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  another  of 
the  " dug-outs  ” mentioned  below.  The  oven  had  been  recon- 
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structed  once,  and  at  this  time  most  of  the  first  oven  had  been 
thrown  into  the  pit,  while  its  place  was  taken  by  a new  oven  with 
stoke-hole  facing  quite  a different  way. 

Three  hollows  in  the  east  rampart  of  A,  where  trial  trenches  last 
season  disclosed  burnt  floors  suggestive  of  ovens  demolished  with 
the  rampart,  turned  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  Each 
developed  into  an  oblong  pit,  amply  big  enough  for  a man  to  sleep 
in,  set  symmetrically  with  the  B-period  plan,  dug  right  through  the 
base  of  the  palisade-trench  regardless  of  its  presence,  and  therefore 
not  dug  until  the  second  occupation  of  the  site.  In  one  end  of  each 
pit  was  cut  a narrow,  vertical  slot,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
post-hole;  at  the  other  end  of  each  was  a post-hole  opposite  the 
last-mentioned,  and  in  addition,  two  horizontal  slots  athwart  the 
angles,  seemingly  meant  to  take  the  corner  joists  of  a roof.  Two 
of  the  pits,  smaller  than  the  third,  were  provided  with  narrow  en- 
trances at  one  half  of  their  ends,  with  a cut  ledge  in  the  side  of  them, 
more  like  a shelf  than  a step.  The  most  rigorous  search  revealed 
no  Roman  object  in  these  pits,  and  their  date  might  be  doubtful, 
despite  their  orientation  with  the  second-period  camp,  if  another,  of 
exactly  the  same  plan  as  the  largest,  and  containing  Roman  pottery 
had  not  been  found  just  behind  the  site  of  the  praetorium  of  the 
second  period.  This  pit  (fig.  3)  was  large  and  deep,  with  a post- 
hole  and  two  well-formed  slots  in  its  west  end  and  one  post-hole  at 
its  east  end.  On  its  floor  were  found  pieces  of  a red  carinated  bowl, 
more  than  half  of  which  turned  up  later,  standing  upon  a little  shelf 
in  front  of  a stone  hearth  at  the  east  end  of  the  pit.  The  correspond- 
ence between  this  pit  and  those  already  found  seem  adequate  to  date 
the  series  to  the  second  occupation  of  the  site.  Their  purpose  is  not 
so  clear.  They  might  be  the  temporary  counterpart  of  storage-pits 
of  the  type  known  at  Newstead,  Slack,  and  Old  Kilpatrick.  But  the 
traces  of  cooking  just  on  their  edges  suggest  dwellings  rather  than 
stores,  and  they  seem  to  fit  better  with  the  undoubted  cook-hole 
which  was  found  last  year,  than  with  the  cellars  of  permanent 
forts. 

To  the  north  of  these  pits  one  of  quite  another  type  was  dis- 
covered, about  five  feet  deep,  nine  feet  long,  and  five  feet  wide  at  the 
top.  Both  ends  were  vertical,  and  the  long  sides  became  so  after  a 
sharp  slope  for  the  first  foot.  Outside  each  end  of  the  pit,  opposite 
the  point  where  the  slope  became  vertical,  were  two  post-holes. 
The  bottom  of  the  pit  was  filled  with  black  matter,  and  the  whole 
deposit  sealed  with  much  turf.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  though 
more  examples  are  now  wanted,  that  this  was  a latrine-pit,  closely 


Fig.  3. 


Photo.  I.A.K. 

Pit  in  the  east  end  of  A,  near  the  tribunal. 


Photo.  I.A.R. 

Fig.  4.  North  inner  ditches  of  I),  showing  mid-rib:  a continuation  of 

Dr.  Kirk’s  section. 
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resembling  the  modern  army  field  pattern.  The  post-holes  would 
then  carry  uprights  for  two  long  rails,  while  the  sloping  sides  might 
be  considered  as  foot-rests.  Certainly  the  pit  was  used  neither  for 
water-storage  nor  for  habitation. 

Some  evidence  of  how  water  was  stored  in  the  second  period  was 
provided  by  the  discovery,  east  of  the  tribunal  site,  of  an  open  long 
drain  which  ended  in  a small  but  deep  pit,  cut  in  the  south  side  of  the 
same  sandy  hummock  as  produced  the  three  unfinished  ovens.  This 
is  no  doubt  the  kind  of  work  constructed  by  Pompey’s  army  at 
Dyrrhachium  (Caesar,  b.c.  iii,  49),  when  water  supplies  were  scarce 
and  difficult  of  access. 

Finally,  the  south-west  quarter  of  A was  examined  by  cross- 
trenches,  but  the  results  were  not  encouraging. 

In  C work  was  confined  to  the  examination  of  the  north-east 
angle  and  some  large  oval  pits,  through  which  the  ditch  appeared 
to  pass.  It  was  found  that  these  pits  were  treated  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  the  ditch  passed  into  them,  sometimes  avoided  them, 
and  in  at  least  one  case  a pit  seemed  to  have  been  trimmed  to  serve 
Roman  needs.  Roman  pottery,  parts  of  the  base  of  a red  bowl, 
was  found  bound  by  iron-pan  to  the  side  and  bottom  of  another 
pit,  proving  that  it  was  not  only  open,  but  freshly  dug  in  Roman 
times.  In  no  case  are  the  pits  later  than  the  ditch,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  seems  to  suggest  that  some  pits  were  there  first. 

During  the  winter,  by  agreement  with  the  writer  and  the 
Excavation  Committee,  Dr.  J.  L.  Kirk  cut  through  the  defences 
of  D in  the  centre  of  the  north  side  (where  is  no  gate) . This  revealed 
a very  large  turf  rampart,  fronted  by  a double  ditch  with  mid-rib 
(fig.  4),  and  further  protected  by  a ditch  near  the  edge  of  the  es- 
carpment, cut  with  a vertical  inner  face  in  the  solid  rock.  But  the 
double  ditch  did  not  continue  along  the  whole  of  the  northern  side. 
In  two  other  sections  towards  the  east  it  appears.  Westwards  it 
does  not  exist,  and  its  place  is  taken  either  by  a very  rudimentary 
and  rough  single  ditch,  or  by  a lock-spit.  This  strongly  suggests  an 
unfinished  scheme,  and  bears  out  the  surface  indications  on  the  west 
side  of  the  camp,  where  heaps  of  unarranged  material  appear  to  be 
lying  as  abandoned  in  Roman  times.  In  Dr.  Kirk’s  section  of  the 
rampart  was  found  a piece  of  mortarium  rim,  of  late-first  or  early 
second-century  type;  but  the  precise  significance  of  this  discovery 
must  wait  until  we  know  more  about  how  the  rampart  was  built. 

Thus  ended  the  work  for  the  season.  The  results  are  not  without 
interest,  although  questions  asked  last  year  remain  unsolved.  One 
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of  the  crucial  points  yet  to  dig  is  where  D overlaps  C,  for  here  it 
should  be  possible  to  find  out  how  far  C’s  ditch  had  got  filled  up  by 
nature  before  it  was  filled  by  man.  If  C was  built  before  A,  and  D not 
by  the  builders  of  A but  of  B,  then  the  natural  deposit  should  be  very 
large.  Meanwhile  evidence  is  steadily  accumulating  for  a short 
occupation  and  dismantling  of  A,  and  for  an  unfinished  scheme  in  D, 
and  the  determination  of  relative  time-limits  in  connection  with 
these  works  will  hasten  the  eventual  solution  of  the  order  in  which 
they  were  built.  The  structural  evidence  is  now  becoming  much 
more  definite  and  complete,  and  next  season’s  work  may  well  make 
possible  an  adequate  restoration  of  A’s  rampart  and  gates.  It  also 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  turf  ramparts  (shaky  structures  when 
first  built),  had  any  system  of  wooden  support.  Inside  the  camps 
there  is  clearly  a good  deal  more  to  be  learnt,  but  the  work  is  tending 
more  and  more  to  exact  a maximum  of  supervision,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  post-holes.  This  season,  for  economy’s  sake, 
the  staff  was  reduced  to  two  men,  R.  Hitchen  and  M.  Garbutt,  whose 
work  was  extremely  satisfactory. 

It  remains  to  thank  those  who  have  helped  in  many  ways.  The 
yearly  debt  to  Dr.  Kirk  accumulates  rapidly  and  at  compound 
interest.  The  visits  of  Messrs.  F.  G.  Simpson,  S.  N.  Miller,  and 
R.  G.  Collingwood  to  the  site  were  very  welcome  and  of  great  value, 
as  will  appear  in  the  final  report,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
defences  of  A.  And  it  is  hoped  that  another  season’s  work  may 
bring  some  final  conclusions  about  A and  B at  least  well  within 
reach. 

Ian  A.  Richmond. 

12  February,  1927. 
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BRADLEY,  A GRANGE  OF  FOUNTAINS, 

By  C.  T.  Clay,  F.S.A. 

The  Bradley  to  which  these  notes  refer  is  a hamlet  in  the  borough 
of  Huddersfield,  lying  three  miles  north-east  of  that  town;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  river  Calder,  which  is  there 
joined  by  the  river  Colne;  on  the  north-west  and  south-west  are 
Rastrick  and  Fixby;  Kirklees  lies  across  the  Calder  on  the  north 
east,  and  across  the  Colne,  on  the  south-east,  lies  Kirkheaton, 
where,  as  in  Fixby  and  Bradley  itself,  land  was  granted  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Fountains.  From  the  river  levels  and  the 
village  the  ground  rises  to  a height  of  over  six  hundred  feet,  and  the 
slopes  of  the  hill  are  still  covered  with  a large  area  of  woodland,  in 
which,  as  these  notes  will  show,  the  monks  of  Fountains  worked  for 
iron  in  the  twelfth  century. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  it  is  recorded  that  there  were  two 
manors  in  Bradley.  " Goduin  and  Delfin  had  two  carucates  of 
land  for  geld,  and  two  ploughs  may  be  there.  Now,  Chetel  has 
[it]  of  Ilbert,  but  it  is  waste.  T.R.E.,  it  was  worth  three  pounds. 
Wood,  pasturable,  one  leuga  and  a half  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth/’1  And  in  the  Recapitulation  it  is  stated  that  Ilbert  held 
two  carucates  in  Bradley.2 

Bradley  thus  formed  part  of  the  fee  of  Ilbert  de  Lascy,  who  had 
granted  it  to  Chetel  by  the  process  of  subinfeudation  prior  to  1086. 
Of  Chetel  Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis  noted  that  “ he  is  possibly  the  same  Chetel 
who,  with  Sweyn,  had  held  conjointly  the  manor  of  Almondbury, 
and,  if  his  brother,  was  therefore  a son  of  Alric  of  Cawthorne.”3  It 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Chetel  was  the  ancestor, 
possibly  the  grandfather,  of  Ralph  son  of  Nicholas,  who  held  Bradley 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  This  Ralph  was  steward 
to  Henry  de  Lascy,  one  of  whose  confirmation  charters  to  the 
Templars  he  witnessed  in  that  capacity  in  1155. 4 In  1166  he  was 
holding  one  knight’s  fee  of  Henry  de  Lascy5;  and  doubtless  Bradley 
formed  a portion  of  this,  its  forinsec  service  being  as  much  as  be- 
longed to  two  carucates,  equivalent  to  one  seventh  part  of  a knight’s 

1 Y.A.J .,  xiv,  32.  4 Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  No. 

2 Ibid.,  xiv,  356.  1769,  where  the  date  is  assigned  as  1155. 

3 Ibid.,  v,  296.  5 Red  Book,  p.  424. 
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fee.1  It  was  to  Ralph  son  of  Nicholas  that  the  connection  between 
Fountains  Abbey  and  Bradley  was  primarily  due. 

A section  of  the  Fountains  Chart ulary  is  devoted  to  Bradley,2 
and  the  following  record  of  benefactions  is  extensive: 

(a)  by  Ralph  son  of  Nicholas  and  his  family. 

Ralph  himself  granted  to  the  monks  before  1177,  the  year 
in  which  Henry  de  Lascy  died,  a portion  of  Bradley  wood  bor- 
dering on  the  Calder,  together  with  dead  wood  for  making  char- 
coal for  their  forges,  and  an  exclusive  right  of  having  forges 
there,  all  the  ironstone  that  they  could  find  in  the  wood,  and 
ample  rights  of  pasture ; the  monks  were  to  pay  him  10s.  yearly 
(No.  1). 

These  rights  were  confirmed  by  his  son  Adam  at  some  date 
during  the  time  when  Roger  de  Bavent  was  Sheriff,  1194-8 
(No.  2). 

This  Adam  son  of  Ralph,  who  is  known  as  Adam  de  Cridling,3 
Adam  Purcel,  and  Adam  son  of  Ralph  son  of  Nicholas  de  Brade- 
leia,  made  several  grants  of  land  with  careful  specifications  as 
to  boundaries  (Nos.  4,  14-19) ; and,  finally,  a comprehensive 
grant  of  all  his  land  in  the  vill,  receiving  by  way  of  exchange  a 
tenancy  from  Fountains  of  seventeen  acres  in  Elland  (No.  25). 

Alice  de  Dor,4  Adam's  widow,  granted  to  the  monks  all  her 
dower  in  Bradley,  receiving  from  them  a rent  of  10s.  for  her  life ; 
this  grant  took  effect  from  Whitsuntide,  1219;  and  as  she  had 
received  the  rent  for  four  years  previously  it  seems  probable 
that  Adam  died  in  or  shortly  before  1215  (No.  20). 

Richard  son  of  Ralph  and  brother  of  Adam,  known  as 
Richard  Purcel,  appears  to  have  resided  in  Bradley;  and  he 
made  numerous  small  grants  to  the  monks  (Nos.  26-32). 

With  regard  to  the  10 s.  yearly  rent  which  Ralph  son  of 
Nicholas  had  reserved  to  himself  for  the  privileges  granted  to 
Fountains,  there  is  a deed  in  the  Pontefract  Chartulary  (No.  407) 
in  which  he  subsequently  granted  this  rent  to  that  house.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that,  as  Mr.  Richard  Holmes  suggested, 
the  monks  of  Pontefract  as  well  as  those  of  Fountains  had  iron 
works  in  Bradley;  nor  does  the  mention  in  this  deed  of  Ralph’s 

1 See  Roger  de  Lascy’s  grant  to  Foun-  he  had  held  them  for  a quarter  of  a 
tains  quoted  below  ( Chartulary , i,  125).  knight’s  fee  (Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Gt. 

2 The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  Coucher,  f.  174^.,  printed  in  Pontefract 
numbers  of  the  deeds  in  the  Bradley  sec-  Chartulary,  p.  485). 


tion  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  edition  of  the 
Chartulary. 


4 She  appears  to  have  been  related  to 
the  family  of  Meinill,  co.  Derby  ( Excerpta 


3  In  the  parish  of  Darrington.  Adam  e Rot.  Finium,  i,  176,  quoted  by  Farrer, 
sold  and  quitclaimed  the  vills  of  Cridling  op.  cit.,  iii,  388).  Dore  is  a township  in 

and  Stubbs  to  Roger  de  Lascy,  of  whom  the  parish  of  Dronfield  in  that  county . 
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wife,  Mabel,  although  an  interesting  fact  in  itself,  seem  to  imply 
that,  as  he  also  suggests,  Ralph  owned  Bradley  in  her  right.1 

(b)  by  Jordan  de  Rie,  or  Rither,  and  his  family. 

Both  Jordan  de  Rie  and  his  son  John  had  received  grants 
of  land  in  the  vill  from  Adam  de  Cridling  (Nos.  5 -7).  As  Robert 
Waleys,  then  Sheriff,  witnessed  one  of  the  grants  to  Jordan,  its 
date  can  be  placed  as  between  1204  and  1209.  Jordan  made  a 
grant  to  the  monks  (No.  8),  and  John  granted  them  all  his  father’s 
and  his  own  interest  in  the  vill  (No.  9).  Finally,  Sybil  de  Gled- 
holt,  widow  of  Thomas,  another  son  of  Jordan,  quitclaimed  to 
the  monks  all  the  land  held  there  by  Jordan,  her  father-in-law 

(No.  35). 

(c)  by  the  daughter  of  Adam  son  of  Orm. 

Adam  son  of  Orm  had  held  a bovate  in  Bradley  of  Ralph  son 
of  Nicholas;  this  was  granted  to  the  monks  by  his  daughter 
Maud  (No.  34). 

(d)  by  Robert  the  carpenter  (p.  366)  in  exchange  for  land  in 
Kirkheaton.  He  had  been  granted  a holding  in  Bradley  by 
Adam  de  Cridling  (No.  24). 

Nor  were  confirmations  by  the  tenants-in-chief  lacking.  Thus: 

(1)  Henry  de  Lascy,  before  his  death  in  1177,  confirmed  the 
grant  of  Ralph  son  of  Nicholas  (No.  3).2 

(2)  Roger  de  Lascy,  between  1193  and  1211,  confirmed  all 
the  grants  made  by  Ralph  and  Adam,  and  granted  to  the  monks 
all  the  remainder  of  the  vill  which  Adam  de  Cridling  had  resigned 
and  quitclaimed  to  Roger  in  his  court  of  Pontefract ; except  the 
land  and  service  of  Jordan  de  Rie,  retained  by  Roger;  and 
quitclaimed  to  them  all  the  forinsec  service  of  Bradley,  as  much 
as  belonged  to  two  carucates,  equivalent  to  one  seventh  part 
of  a knight’s  fee  (No.  12). 

(3)  John  de  Lascy,  to  whom  John  de  Rie  and  his  brother 
Thomas  quitclaimed  all  the  land  in  Bradley  held  by  their  father, 
Jordan,  or  themselves  (Nos.  10,  11),  confirmed  the  grant  of  all 
the  land  held  by  Jordan,  so  that  it  should  be  held  of  the  Lascy 
fee  in  frankalmoign  by  the  monks;  and  he  also  confirmed  the 
grants  of  Roger  de  Lascy,  his  father,  and  others  (No.  47). 

The  result  of  all  these  transactions  was  that  the  monks  acquired 

the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  interest  which  Ralph  son  of  Nicholas 

1 It  is  probable  that  she  was  a Vava-  Mr.  Holmes’s  suggestions,  referred  to 
sour.  Mauger  Vavasour,  in  a grant  to  above,  see  Pontefract  Chartulary , pp. 
Sallay  Abbey  of  land  in  Halton,  calls  484-5. 

Adam  son  of  Ralph  son  of  Nicholas  his  2 Ralph’s  grant  was  also  confirmed  by 
nepos  (Harl.  MSS.,  cxii,  f.  137^.).  For  King  Henry  II  ( Chartulary , p.  298). 
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had  in  the  vill.1  To  administer  their  property  they  appear  to  have 
built  a grange  at  an  early  date.  The  grange  of  Bradley  is  referred 
to  in  a confirmation  charter  of  King  Richard  I.2  It  is  mentioned  in 
a grant  of  Adam  de  Cridling,3  and  in  1340  a deed  was  executed  there.4 
In  1331  there  is  a reference  to  certain  acres  belonging  to  the  office 
of  granger.5 

An  allusion  to  the  mills  of  Bradley  belonging  to  the  monks  of 
Fountains  is  contained  in  a grant  by  which  Adam  de  Crosland 
gave  them  permission  to  take  as  many  millstones  as  they  pleased 
from  his  land  of  Crosland6;  and  Lecia,  prioress,  and  the  convent 
of  Kirklees  granted  them  permission  to  establish  their  mill-dam 
upon  the  nuns’  land  by  the  water  of  Calder.7 

It  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  monks  that  bridges  were  built 
over  the  rivers  Colne  and  Calder.  The  former  is  mentioned  in  a 
grant  of  Thomas  son  of  Peter  as  the  bridge  which  the  monks  had 
made  over  the  Colne  between  Bradley  and  Kirkheaton8;  doubtless 
its  immediate  purpose  was  to  establish  easy  communication  be- 
tween their  property  in  the  two  vills,  and  it  was  certainly  in  existence 
before  the  year  11859.  The  other  bridge,  over  the  Calder,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  grant  of  Ralph  son  of  Nicholas,  which,  as  is  noted  above, 
was  clearly  prior  to  n 77.  In  1310  an  inquisition  found  that  the 
bridge  of  Bradley  “ is  broken  and  in  ruin,  to  the  grave  damage  of 
the  parts  adjacent  and  the  great  peril  of  men  and  animals  crossing; 
and  that  no  one  is  of  right  held  to  repair,  construct,  or  sustain  it 
except  by  his  special  goodness  and  free  will;  and  what  the  Abbot 
of  Fountains  did  was  of  his  special  goodness.”10  Seven  years  later 
the  Abbot  was  distrained  for  its  repair;  in  the  record  of  the  suit 
the  jurors  stated  that  the  bridge  was  built  by  the  then  Abbot  of 
Fountains  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  III,  “ where  there  was  no 
bridge  before,”11  for  the  convenience  of  his  grange,  and  that  f<  it 
was  constructed  on  his  soil  from  one  side  to  the  middle  of  the  water, 
and  on  the  soil  of  the  Prioress  of  Kyrkelye  to  the  middle  of  the 


1 There  is  a curious  reference  in  1202 
to  a small  holding  in  Bradley  which  is 
difficult  to  explain;  in  that  year  Robert 
Poitevin  claimed  inter  alia  half  an  acre 
which  had  been  assarted  by  a certain 
John  the  mason  in  Bradelai,  lying  near 
the  water  of  Kelder  (Yorks.  Fines,  John, 
No.  81). 

2 Memorials  of  Fountains,  ii,  14. 

3 Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  127. 

4 Ibid.,  367. 

5 Ibid.,  139-140.  There  is  a modern 

Grange  Farm,  marked  on  the  6-inch  Ord- 

nance Map,  in  Bradley  Lane,  about  a 

quarter-of-a-mile  to  the  north-west  of 

the  village. 


6 Ibid.,  132. 

7 Ibid.,  133.  Lecia  does  not  appear  in 
the  printed  lists  of  prioresses  of  Kirklees. 
Farrer  (No.  1765)  dates  this  grant  as  c. 
1 1 90-1 2 10. 

8 Ibid.,  357. 

9 The  grant  of  Thomas  son  of  Peter  was 
confirmed  by  his  brother  Adam,  who  died 
in  that  year  (Farrer,  op.  cit.,  iii,  339). 

10  Fountains  Chartulary , i,  139. 

11  Apparently  a mistake  on  the  jurors’ 
part ; they  may  have  mistaken  Henry  III 
for  Henry  II.  Or,  possibly,  the  original 
bridge  had  been  destroyed,  and  a second 
bridge  built  at  a different  point. 
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water  on  the  other  side.”  The  result  was  in  favour  of  the  Abbot, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  distraint  should  not  take  effect.1 

The  question  of  tithe  in  Bradley  gave  rise  to  a dispute  between 
Fountains  Abbey  and  Nos  tell  Priory,  the  latter  house  claiming  a 
rent  of  ios.  by  reason  of  their  church  of  Huddersfield.  It  was 
agreed  that  Fountains  should  pay  Nostell  io  marks  in  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  and  also  render  the  tithes  of  sheaves  to  the  church  of 
Huddersfield  from  one-and-a-half  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  from 
the  residue  of  the  land  formerly  belonging  to  Jordan  de  Rither 
when  the  monks  of  Fountains  should  cultivate  it,  saving  to  them 
their  tithes  issuing  from  fallow  lands.  In  carrying  out  this  settle- 
ment it  was  agreed  in  1245  that  the  monks  of  Fountains  should 
not  maliciously  set  out  Jordan's  land  to  pasture,  and  that  they 
should  not  impede  their  hired  servants  in  Bradley  from  paying  the 
full  ecclesiastical  dues  to  the  church  of  Huddersfield.  But  this  did 
not  end  the  matter;  for  in  1300  the  previous  settlement  being  pro- 
duced, it  was  then  agreed  that  Fountains  should  pay  Nostell  in 
the  name  of  their  church  of  Huddersfield  6s.  8 d.  yearly  at  Martinmas 
for  all  tithes  of  sheaves  from  the  said  Jordan  de  Rit  tier's  land 
within  the  parish  of  the  said  church  of  Fluddersfield  cultivated  by 
the  monks  of  Fountains.2 

If,  on  the  whole,  the  thirteenth  century  was  a period  of  pros- 
perity for  this  outlying  estate  of  Fountains,  the  fourteenth  presents 
a picture  of  a very  different  kind.  On  Nov.  7,  1363,  a record  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Abbots  of  Rievaulx  and  Byland,  testifying  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  contained  in  a petition  of  the  Abbot  of 
Fountains  to  the  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercian  order,  to  the 
effect  that  a number  of  granges  belonging  to  Fountains,  including 
the  grange  of  Bradley,  had  become  completely  ruinous  owing  to  the 
hostile  incursions  of  the  Scots,  pestilences,  and  other  causes;  the 
buildings  were  broken  down,  and  the  lands  reduced  almost  to 
sterility;  nor  was  there  any  prospect  of  the  abbey  being  able  to 
undertake  the  work  of  reconstruction.  To  meet  this  state  of  affairs 
a licence  was  granted  to  the  Abbot  of  Fountains  to  convert  these 
granges  into  vills  and  to  demise  them  to  secular  persons.3 


There  are  a few  local  references  to  a family  which  derived  its 
name  from  Bradley;  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  with  cer- 


1 Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  139.  See 
also  entries  in  the  Wakefield  Court  Rolls, 
where  the  Abbot  had  been  held  liable 
(vol.  ii,  209,  215,  and  iii,  77). 

2 Nostell  Chartulary,  Cott.  Vesp.  Exix, 

f.  183;  from  a transcript  lent  by  the  late 


William  Farrer. 

3  Memorials  of  Fountains,  i,  203-4.  It 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  a hundred  years 
later,  in  1457-8,  the  monks  were  able  to 
spend  4 is.  8 d.  in  fencing  Bradley  wood 
{ibid.,  iii,  53). 
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tainty  that  the  Bradley  in  question  was  not  the  place  of  that  name 
in  Stainland,  which  was  the  cradle  of  a distinguished  branch  of  the 
family  of  Savile.  The  following  notes  can,  however,  be  regarded 
with  reasonable  probability  as  referring  to  Bradley  in  Hudders- 
field. A Laising  de  Bradeleia  witnessed  the  original  grant  of  Ralph 
son  of  Nicholas.1  John  son  of  Richard  son  of  Dolhn  de  Bradley 
occurs  in  a Fixby  deed  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.2 
William  son  of  John  Fleming  of  Bradley,  who  married  Joan,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Thomas  de  Totehill,**  granted  land  in  Hartshead 
to  his  son  Thomas  in  13434;  he  may  be  identical  with  William  de 
Bradley  who  occurs  in  1346.5  John  de  Bradley,  son  and  heir  of 
William  de  Bradley,  occurs  in  1395-6. 6 

The  Fountains  Chartulary  has  preserved  the  names  of  several 
inhabitants  of  the  late  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  centuries.  Thus, 
we  find  mention  of  Henry  Dolhn,  Gilbert  Dolhn,  Alan  Dolhn,  and 
Richard  Dolhn,  bearing  a name  reminiscent  of  one  of  the  pre- 
Conquest  owners ; of  William  and  Elias,  sons  of  Raunkil ; of  Ailsi, 
Springald,  Quenilda,  and  Duna ; of  Thomas  Chancellor  and  Huctred 
the  carpenter.7 

The  earliest  testamentary  reference  to  Bradley  appears  to  be 
in  the  will  of  Ralph  Snaith,  dated  March  11,  1472-3,  in  which 
occurs  the  passage,  “ And  as  for  the  farme  hald  of  Bradlay,  that 
I have  takyn  be  indentur  undir  the  seale  of  the  abbott  of  Funtance, 
I will  my  wife  have  reule  and  gidyng  ther  of,  duryng  the  terme.”8 

But  all  these  references  are  somewhat  fragmentary.  Of  greater 
interest  is  the  connection  which  existed  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
hfteenth  century  between  Bradley  and  the  family  of  Pilkington. 

On  July  1,  1478,  Thomas  Swynton,  abbot  of  Fountains,  granted 
to  Sir  John  Pilkington  the  manor,  grange,  and  vill  of  Bradlay,  and 
all  other  lands,  meadows,  woods,  pastures,  rents,  and  services, 
belonging  thereto,  under  condition  that  if  at  any  time  the  abbot 
and  convent  lost  possession  of  the  parish  church  of  Thorneton  in 
Craven  by  legal  process  at  the  instance  of  the  heirs  of  Thomas,  late 
Lord  de  Roos,  or  by  authority  of  parliament,  or  in  any  other  way 
they  should  re-enter  the  said  manor  of  Bradlay.9  The  reason  for 
this  arrangement  lay  in  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Pilkington,  to  whom 
the  manor  of  Thornton-in-Craven  was  granted  by  King  Edward  IV, 
had  granted  the  advowson  to  Fountains  in  1476;  and  the  monks 


1 Fountains  Chartulary , i,  122. 

2 Yorks.  Deeds,  iv,  5 in. 

3 Ibid.,  No.  201. 

4 Kirklees  Muniments,  No.  57. 
6 Yorks.  Deeds,  iv,  No.  273. 


8 Ibid.,  iii,  No.  281. 

7 pp.  121-124. 

8 Test.  Ebor.,  iii,  205. 

9 This  grant  is  recited  in  the  indenture 
of  Nov.  10,  1487  (see  below). 
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were  doubtless  aware  of  the  insecurity  of  their  title  should  the  heirs 
of  the  Lancastrian  Lord  Roos  be  restored — an  event  which,  as  we 
shall  notice,  duly  came  to  pass.1 

The  Yorkshire  branch  of  the  family  of  Pilkington  was  descended 
from  Robert  Pilkington  of  Bury,  co.  Lancaster,  and  later  of  Elpha- 
brough  Hall,  Sowerby,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  who  was  a younger 
son  of  Sir  John  Pilkington  of  Pilkington,  near  Bury,  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Verdon.  Robert  Pilkington,  who  was  steward  of  Sowerby- 
shire  under  Richard,  duke  of  York,  in  1442-3,  was  born  c.  1398,  and 
died  c.  1460.2 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  John  Pilkington,  held  Bradley  of  the  Abbot 
of  Fountains.  He  was  a prominent  Yorkist,  and  received  a large 
number  of  grants  of  lands  and  offices  from  King  Edward  IV.  He 
was  an  esquire  of  the  king's  body,  constable  of  the  castles  of  Chester, 
Berkhamsted,  Wicklow,  and  Sandal,  steward  of  the  manor  of  Wake- 
field, and  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  York  in  1472  and 
1477.3  In  his  inq.  p.m.,  dated  April  27,  19  Edward  IV  (1479),  there 
is  mention,  in  the  list  of  his  widely  scattered  lands,  of  the  manor  or 
grange  of  Bradley.4  His  will  is  dated  at  Skipton,  June  28,  1478; 
and  was  proved  June  30,  1479.5  ^ contains  the  following  references 

to  Fountains  and  Bradley: 

“ To  every  monke  in  Fontaunce  Abbey  vis.  viijtC ; 

so  that  ilkone  of  thame  severally  say  messe  of  Requiem  for  my 
saule  within  v dayes  they  have  knaulege  of  my  deth;  they 
specially  in  thair  memento  forgyffing  me  allmaner  of  bargans 
had  betwene  thame  and  me.  To  the  making  of  the  abbay  kirke 

of  Fontaunce  xli I will  that  my  brother  Charles6  have 

Bradley,  to  my  said  sone  Edward  be  of  xxiiij  yere I will 

that  my  wife  dame  Johan  have  hir  dower  of  my  lands  except 
Bradley ” 

The  will  also  mentions  Sir  John’s  bastard  son,  Robert  Pilkington, 
to  whom  the  custody  of  all  the  testator’s  lands  in  Sowerbyshire, 
including  “ Elfletletburgh,”  was  granted  until  Edward  should  reach 
the  age  of  24  years.  Administration  was  granted  to  Richard,  duke 
of  Gloucester. 


1 Whitaker,  Craven,  3rd  ed.,  p.  118. 

2 Lieut. -Col.  J.  P.  Pilkington,  The 
Pilkington  Family,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  45,  68. 
Watson,  Halifax,  p.  80.  For  an  account 
of  Elphabrough  see  Halifax  Ant.  Soc., 
1918,  p.  1. 

3 Pilkington,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70-76,  where 

there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 

career;  see  also  V.C.H.  Lancs.,  vi,  316H. 


4  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.  (Record  Commission), 
iv,  398,  where  there  is  only  a list  of  his 
lands;  the  inquisition  is  printed  in 
Pilkington,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 77. 

6 Test.  Ebor.,  iii,  238;  Halifax  Wills,  ii, 
197. 

6 Sir  Charles  Pilkington,  of  Worksop; 
died  1484-5;  for  his  will  see  Test.  Ebor., 
iii,  240 n. 
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Sir  John  was  buried  in  the  chantry  at  Wakefield,  which  he 
had  founded  in  1475. 1 His  wife,  Joan,  was  a daughter  and  coheiress 
of  William  Balderston  of  Balderston,  co.  Lancaster,  and  widow  of 
Thomas  Langton2;  her  will  is  dated  Jan.  2,  1496-7,  and  was  proved 
Feb.  29,  1497-83;  she  had  taken  the  veil  in  1488, 4 and  was  buried 
in  the  Nuns’  Choir  at  Monkton. 

Edward  Pilkington  was  12  years  old  at  the  date  of  his  father’s 
inquisition.  In  his  father’s  will  there  is  a request  that  he  “ may 
be  in  the  house  of  my  lorde  Chambrelane,  to  he  be  of  the  age  of  xvi 
yere,  and  then  to  be  put  at  the  kingis  pleasir.”  He  died  without 
issue  May  12,  1 Henry  VII  (i486),  as  appears  from  his  inq.  p.m., 
which  is  dated  Oct.  29,  3 Henry  VII  (1487). 5 In  this  inquisition 
reference  is  made  to  a grant  by  his  father,  Sir  John  Pilkington,  to 
feoffees  of  certain  manors  and  lands  in  Yorkshire,  to  hold  to  himself 
for  life  with  remainder  in  tail  male  to  Edward,  and  remainder  in 
tail  male  to  Robert,  Edward’s  brother  [ i.e . Robert,  Sir  John’s 
bastard  son].  Among  these  manors  was  the  manor  or  grange  of 
Bradley,  worth  13 li.  6s.  8d.,  held  of  the  Abbot  of  Fountains  at  the 
rent  of  a red  rose  on  Midsummer  day,  if  required,  for  all  service. 

Robert  Pilkington  thus  succeeded  under  the  terms  of  his 
father’s  deed  of  trust.  But  in  1485  the  heirs  of  Lord  Roos  were 
restored,  thus  affecting  the  position  of  Bradley.  Nevertheless  on 
Nov.  10,  1487,  an  agreement  was  made  between  John  Darnton, 
abbot  of  Fountains,  and  the  convent,  on  the  one  part,  and  Robert 
Pilkington,  esq.,  on  the  other,  to  the  following  effect:  After  reciting 
the  grant  made  in  1478  to  Sir  John  Pilkington,  and  stating  that  in 
the  parliament  of  King  Henry  VII  on  Nov.  7,  1485,  the  heir  of  Sir 
Thomas,  late  Lord  de  Roos,  by  authority  of  parliament  was  restored 
to  the  church  of  Thornton  among  other  castles,  manors,  and  lord- 
ships,  whereby  the  said  abbot  and  convent  were  expelled  therefrom 
and  still  were  so,  and  John  Darnton,  abbot,  therefore  re-entered  and 
was  still  seised  of  Bradley,  yet  the  abbot  and  convent  granted  to 
Robert  Pilkington,  esq.,  all  the  said  manor,  etc.,  to  hold  in  tail  male, 
with  reversion  to  the  abbot  and  convent,  by  the  service  of  fa  of  a 
knight’s  fee,  and  rendering  1 lb.  of  pepper  at  Christmas,  and  16 li. 
yearly  at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas  in  equal  portions ; if  the  abbot 
and  convent  should  regain  the  said  church  of  Thornton  at  the  in- 

1 Hunter,  Pilkington  Chantry  in  Wake-  take  (see  Pilkington,  ibid.). 

field  Church.  3 Printed  in  Pilkington,  op.  cit.,  p.  264. 

2 Pilkington,  op.  cit.,  p.  yin.)  V.C.H.  4 Test.  Ebor.,  iii,  353. 

Lancs.,  vi,  316,  gives  her  first  husband  6 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  Henry  VII,  i,  147. 

as  Sir  Ralph  Langton,  apparently  a mis- 
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stance  of  Robert  Pilkington  the  rent  of  16 li.  should  cease  as  long  as 
they  should  hold  it.1 2 3 

Robert  Pilkington  died  Jan.  31,  12  Henry  VII  (1496-7);  and 
his  inq.  p.m.,  which  is  dated  Oct.  28,  13  Henry  VII  (1497), 2 contains 
further  details  relating  to  Bradley.  John,  abbot  of  Fountains,  so 
it  states,  was  seised  in  fee,  in  right  of  his  church  of  Fountains,  of 
the  manor  of  Bradley,  and  being  so  seised,  by  his  charter,  with  the 
consent  of  his  convent,  gave  it  to  the  said  Robert  Pilkington  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  by  virtue  whereof 
Robert  was  seised  of  it  in  fee  tail.  In  the  description  of  the  lands 
held  by  Robert  the  manor  or  grange  of  Bradley  is  put  down  as  1,000 
acres  of  land,  2,000  acres  of  pasture,  100  acres  of  meadow,  300  acres 
of  wood,  and  1,000  acres  of  moor  in  Bradley,  worth  nothing  beyond 
outgoings,  held  of  the  said  John,  abbot  of  Fountains,  by  knight 
service,  namely,  Ao  0f  a knight's  fee,  and  16 li.  and  1 lb.  of  pepper 
yearly  rent. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Arthur  Pilkington,  whose  age 
is  given  as  15  years  and  more  in  his  father’s  inquisition.  He  died 
June  18,  29  Henry  VIII  (1537) ; and  his  inq.  p.m.  is  dated  June  19, 
31  Henry  VIII  (1539). 3 The  lands  specified  therein  closely  corre- 
spond to  those  described  in  his  father’s  inquisition.  He  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Savile  of  Newhall,  Elland,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  his  goods  was  granted  on  Nov.  27,  1537.4 * 

His  heir  was  his  son,  Robert  Pilkington,  who  was  23  years 
old  and  more  at  the  date  of  his  father’s  inquisition  in  1539.  He 
did  not  long  survive  his  father,  dying  Jan.  24,  1541-2.  In  his 
inq.  p.m.,  which  is  dated  April  2,  33  Henry  VIII  (1542),  it  is  stated 
that  he  held  to  himself  and  his  heirs  male  two  thirds  of  the  manor 
or  grange  of  Bradley,  and  the  reversion  of  the  remaining  third  after 
the  death  of  Alice  Pilkington  [his  mother],  who  held  it  for  life  in 
dower  by  the  grant  of  John,  abbot  of  Fountains.  The  lands  in 
Bradley  were  now  held  of  the  King,  in  virtue  of  the  suppression  of 
the  abbey,  by  the  same  service,  namely,  of  a knight’s  fee,  and 
16 li.  and  1 lb.  of  pepper  yearly  rent.6  His  wife’s  name  was  Rosa- 


1 Manuscript  book  of  Fountains  Leases, 
etc.,  Bradley  entry  (Library  of  Y.A.S., 
Ms  284).  See  also  Whitaker,  Craven, 
p.  1 19 n,  where  in  the  index  Bradley  is 
confused  with  Bradley  near  Skipton. 

2 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  Henry  VII,  ii,  7. 

3 J.  W.  Clay’s  MSS.  collections  for  addi- 

tions to  the  Visitations  of  1584-5  and 

1612. 


4 Ibid.  Pilkington,  op.  cit.,  p.  77,  says 
that  Arthur  Pilkington  was  buried  in 
Elland  Church;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  authority  for  this  except  the  incon- 
clusive fact  that  the  arms  of  Pilkington 
impaling  Savile  were  formerly  in  Elland 
Church,  as  recorded  by  Glover  (Y.A.J., 
x,  109). 

5 J.  W.  Clay’s  MSS.  as  above. 
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mond,1  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  aged 
io  months  at  his  father’s  death.2 

This  Thomas  Pilkington  heads  the  pedigree  of  Pilkington  of 
Nether  Bradley,  which  was  recorded  at  the  Visitation  of  1612;  and 
he  was  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Arthur  Pilkington,  of  Stanley  and 
Nether  Bradley,  who  was  created  a baronet  June  29,  1635. 


It  was  during  the  brief  tenure  of  Bradley  by  Robert  Pilkington 
that  the  Dissolution  took  place.  The  Abbot  of  Fountains,  who  made 
the  surrender,  was  named  Marmaduke  Bradley;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  connect  him  with  any  family  drawing  its  name  from  the 
manor  on  the  Calder,  which  for  more  than  three  centuries  and  a half 
had  been  a possession  of  his  House. 


1 This  occurs  in  the  inquisition;  it  is 
stated  in  some  pedigrees  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Waterton,  of 
Walton;  but  a John  Pilkington,  of  Kirk- 
heaton,  who  died  1567-8,  had  a wife, 
Rosamond  Waterton,  who  died  in  1576 
{Reg.  Test.,  xvii,  790;  and  xx,  96);  and 
there  may  be  confusion  between  the  two. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  informs  me  that  the 
evidence  of  his  collected  notes  on  the 
Waterton  family  makes  it  very  unlikely 
that  there  were  two  Rosamond  Water- 
tons  who  each  married  a Pilkington. 

2 From  the  date  of  Robert’s  death  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  cannot  be  the  Robert 
Pilkington  of  Bradley  who  purchased 


Kirklees  in  1547-8  ( Kirklees  Muniments, 
No.  215).  There  are  many  obscure 
points  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Pilkington 
family  at  this  period,  especially  relating 
to  a younger  branch  of  Kirkheaton,  and 
the  identity  of  Robert,  who  purchased 
Kirklees,  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained;  the  suggestion  made  by  Col. 
Pilkington  {op.  cit.,  p.  77)  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a John  of  Kirkheaton  who  was  a 
younger  son  of  Robert  in  the  text  is 
chronologically  impossible.  I have  to 
thank  Mr.  Legh  Tolson  for  his  co-opera- 
tion in  dealing  with  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley  for  help  on 
other  points  dealt  with  in  these  notes. 


ROMAN  MILESTONES 
Found  on  Bowes  Moor,  1926 
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iftotes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries  ; and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in  making 
this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


I. 

TWO  ROMAN  MILESTONES. 


The  milestones  here  illustrated  were  recently  found  by  two 
roadmen  in  cleaning  a ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  Roman  road  on 
Bowes  Moor  leading  to  Lavatrae ; and  the  following  elucidation  of 
the  inscriptions  has  been  supplied  to  me  by  Professor  R.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  of  Oxford.  They  are  now  in  the  County  Hall,  Northallerton. 


(a)  IMPCM  . 
AVRELIO 
PROBO  . 
PFAVG  . 


Imp[eratori]  C[aesari]  M[arco]. 
Aurelio. 

Probo. 

P[io]  F[elici]  Aug[usto]. 


To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Marcus  Aurelius  Probus  pious 
fortunate  & august. 


(b) 


IMPC  . 

M . 

AVRCARO 
PFAVG  . 
M. 


Impferatori]  C[aesari]. 
M[arco]. 

Aur[elio]  Caro. 

P[io]  F[elici]  Aug[usto]. 


To  the  Emperor  Caesar  Marcus  Aurelius  Cams  pious 
fortunate  & august. 


The  “ M ’’  at  the  bottom  is  of  doubtful  import.  One  would 
have  expected  “ MP  ” (for  “ millia  passuum  ”)  and  a numeral.  It 
is  just  conceivable  that  it  is  the  initial  of  a place-name,  though 
scarcely  likely. 

Probus  was  Roman  emperor  from  a.d.  276  to  284,  and  his  reign 
was  mostly  spent  in  successful  wars  by  which  he  re-established  the 
security  of  all  the  frontiers.  Scarcely  any  emperor  has  left  behind 
him  so  good  a reputation.  According  to  the  chronicler,  Alexander, 
Probus  was  fifty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death ; he  left  a family, 
but  they  withdrew  into  private  life  in  northern  Italy,  and  the  purple 
fell  to  Carus,  who  was  emperor  for  a brief  period  only,  a.d.  282-283. 


December,  1926. 


Edward  Wooler, 

Darlington. 
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II. 

THE  YORK  GOLDSMITHS. 

An  Unrecorded  “ Maker’s  Mark.” 

On  comparing  the  silver  plate  made  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
goldsmiths  of  London,  Norwich,  and  Newcastle  used  a device, 

either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  their  initials, 
as  their  “maker’s  mark.”  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  Y ork  goldsmiths  used  their  initials  only, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tiny  bird  used  by 
Thomas  Mangy  for  a short  period,  the  only  York 
goldsmith  who  used  a device  was  John  Thompson, 
whose  mark  consisted  of  the  initials  “ I.T.”  over 
a rose. 

In  an  adjoining  county  I have  recently  found  an  unrecorded 
mark  in  conjunction  with  the  York  town  punch  and  the  date  letter 
for  1636.  As  will  be  seen,  this  mark  consists  of  three  flowers — 
roses  ? — the  initials  “ G.L.,”  and  the  leopard’s  head  crowned  at  the 
foot,  and  to  my  mind  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  communion  cup 
is  the  work  of  George  Luty,  who  was  free  in  1612. 

As  far  as  the  records  of  the  York  goldsmiths  show,  Thompson 
and  Luty  were  the  only  blacksmiths’  sons  who  were  ever  granted 
their  freedom,  and,  incidentally,  they  sprang  from  meaner  parentage 
than  any  other  freeman  of  the  Guild. 

Is  there  any  connection  between  the  prominent  devices  on  the 
marks  of  Thompson  and  Luty  and  their  lowly  birth  ? 

H.  G.  Baker, 


III. 

ROMAN  BEADS  FOUND  NEAR  YORK. 

There  has  recently  been  found  in  the  Acomb  sand  a small, 
coarse  pot,  probably  of  fourteenth-century  workmanship,  and  piled 
up  in  this  and  protruding  from  the  mouth  were  a large  series,  one- 
hundred-and-twenty  in  all,  of  Roman  yellow  glass  beads.  In 
shape  they  are  similar  to  other  Roman  beads,  such  as  have  been 
found  at  Heslington,  near  York,  and  in  a child’s  grave  on  the 
Mount,  York,  and  which  are  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  York. 


Font-like  Objects  at  Sleights 


NOTES 
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Mr.  Horace  C.  Beck,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  authority,  informs 
me  that  this  form  is  rarely  found  in  Saxon  beads,  and  that  this 
yellow  glass  is  unusual  in  this  country,  but  it  is  frequently  found 
in  Egypt  where  it  is  put  down  to  the  Roman  period.  A yellow 
glass  was  used  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and, 
although  there  is  great  difference  in  appearance,  the  various  yellow 
glasses  used  up  to  Saxon  times  seem  to  have  a very  similar  con- 
struction. 

The  specimens  above  mentioned  were  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  W. 

Linfoot,  of  Acomb,  who  has  generously  presented  a series  to  the 

Yorkshire  Museum.  TTT  _ _ 

Walter  E.  Collinge. 


IV. 

NOTE  ON  TWO  FONT-LIKE  OBJECTS  AT 

SLEIGHTS. 

In  the  garden  of  “ Woodlands/’  the  residence  of  the  Misses 
Yeoman,  at  Sleights,  near  Whitby,  are  two  objects  of  stone  having 
the  appearance  of  fonts,  and  used  as  garden  ornaments.  They 
were  found  at  Newbiggin,  sunk  in  a field  and  used  as  troughs. 
Newbiggin  has  been  the  property  of  the  Salvin  family  from  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth,  when  it  passed,  by  purchase,  to 
a Mr.  Duck,  and  later  to  the  Yeoman  family. 

Both  objects  are  octagonal  in  form,  one  being  rather  larger  than 
the  other.  Their  measurements  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Diameter,  32  inches;  depth,  25  inches. 

(2)  Diameter,  26 \ inches;  depth,  24  inches. 

The  sides  of  these  font -like  objects  have  sunk  panels  with  cusped 
heads,  except  one  side  on  each,  which  is  plain  and  rough,  and  one 
panel  on  the  larger  object,  which  has  an  interlaced  roll  pattern. 

The  panelled  sides  have  shields  in  their  centres.  Four  only  of 
the  shields  on  the  smaller  object  display  any  device: 

(1)  (Argent)  on  a chief  (sable)  two  mullets  of  five  points  (or) — 

for  Salvin. 

(2)  Vair  (argent  and  azure)  a maunche  (gules)  the  hand  holding 

a fleur-de-lis  (or) — for  Mauley  of  Poictou. 

(3)  (Or)  a bend  (sable) — for  Fossard,  assumed  by  Mauley. 

(4)  Quarterly:  1 and  4,  Fossard;  2 and  3,  Salvin. 
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The  style  and  workmanship  of  these  font-like  ornaments  lead 
one  to  suppose  them  to  be  discarded  fonts  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  having  come  from  some 
neighbouring  church.  The  heraldry  is  consistent  with  this  date. 
The  larger  one  has  a central  drain  hole,  which  supports  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a font.  It  was  not  possible  to  see  whether  the  smaller  had 
a similar  hole.  If  they  be  fonts  it  would  be  helpful  to  know  their 
provenance.  There  appears  to  be  no  ecclesiastical  building  in  the 
district  from  whence  they  might  have  been  brought.  The  larger 
has  the  appearance  at  its  lowest  part  of  having  been  designed  for 
fitting  an  octagonal  pillar-base. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  at  least  of  these  fonts,  if  they  be  really 
fonts,  was  made  after  the  Mauley  and  Salvin  marriage,  and  probably 
for  a descendant  of  that  marriage. 

The  ancient  manor  of  Newbiggin,  with  Egton,  belonged  to  the 
Mauleys,  lords  of  Mulgrave,  and  these,  with  other  possessions, 
descended  to  the  Salvins. 

Peter  de  Mauley  the  first  was  a Poictevin,  and  a favourite  of 
King  John.  He  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Turnham, 
by  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Fossard,  of  Mulgrave.  He 
is  said  to  have  given  7,000  marks  in  order  to  obtain  the  whole  in- 
heritance of  his  wife,  and,  having  done  so,  he  assumed  the  arms  of 
Fossard,  since  his  wife’s  inheritance  had  been  Fossard  property. 

There  were  eight  Peter  de  Mauleys  in  regular  succession,  the 
eighth  Peter,  fourth  Lord  Mauley,  died  without  issue  in  1414,  and 
his  large  estates  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings  went  to  his  sisters, 
Constance  and  Elizabeth. 

Constance  married  (1)  William  Fairfax,  who  died  without  issue, 
and  (2)  Sir  John  Bigod.  She  died  in  1449.  The  Bigods  quartered 
the  Mauley  bend,  and  gave  it  the  place  of  honour. 

Elizabeth  married  George  Salvin,  of  North  Duffield,  and  held 
Newbiggin  and  Egton.  Salvin  of  Newbiggin,  in  marshalling  his 
wife’s  arms  with  his  own,  also  gave  Mauley  the  place  of  honour. 

From  George  Salvin  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  descended  Thomas 
Salvin,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1756,  leaving  a daughter,  Mary,  married 
to  Sir  John  Webb,  Bt.  Their  daughter,  Barbara,  married  Anthony 
Ashley,  fifth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Their  daughter,  Barbara,  co- 
heiress to  the  old  Mauley  barony,  married  the  Hon.  William  Francis 
Seymour  Ponsonby,  who  was  created,  in  1838,  Lord  de  Mauley. 

For  pedigrees  of  the  Mauley  family  see  Clay’s  Extinct  and  Dor- 
mant Peerages  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  England,  pp.  132-134; 
Graves’  History  of  Cleveland,  pp.  289-290. 


C.  V.  Collier. 


NOTES 
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V. 

CROSSES  LATELY  FOUND  AT  HOVINGHAM  AND  HAWNBY. 

At  Hovingham,  in  the  summer  of  1925,  a cross  was  taken  out 
of  the  wall  of  the  church  tower  and  placed  in  a corner  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  church.  I am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  for  rubbings  and  particulars,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  cross  and  shaft  are  of  the  same  dark-buff  local  freestone,  together 
measuring  38  inches  tall,  16  inches  across  the  lateral  arms,  and 
8 inches  thick.  The  upper  limb  of  the  cross -head  has  been  broken 
and  repaired;  the  reverse  of  the  side  here  sketched  has  been  de- 
faced ; and,  according  to  the  usual  proportions,  we  should  expect  a 
taller  shaft.  The  head  bears  four  triquetrae  connected  by  straps, 


HQYJNCiHAM 


which,  at  their  crossings,  are  clasped  by  two  rings.  On  the  end  of 
the  arm  is  what  is  sometimes  called  a “ duplex,”  a knot  more  com- 
mon in  the  eleventh  century  than  earlier.  The  shaft  bears  similar 
pattern  both  on  face  and  edge,  that  is  to  say,  Carrick  bends  set 
horizontally,  with  heads  and  tails  of  snakes  terminating  the  straps. 
Though  the  head  has  not  a wheel,  the  design  is  Anglo-Danish  of  the 
late  tenth  or  early  eleventh  century,  of  about  the  same  period  as 
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the  wheel-cross  built  into  the  tower.  This  being  inaccessible  to  the 
ordinary  visitor  has  never  been  fully  studied;  the  sketch  in  Y.A.J ., 
xxiii,  253,  shows  only  its  general  shape. 

At  Hawnby,  near  Helmsley,  a cross  was  dug  up  shortly  before 
August  14th,  1925,  when  I received  a sketch  of  it  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Misses  Wilcox.  Another  sketch,  with  dimensions,  was  sent 
later  by  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier.  The  upper  arm  has  been  broken 
away,  but  the  original  height  of  the  whole  was  rather  over  two  feet ; 
its  breadth  across  the  arms  is  13I-  inches;  thickness,  3^  to  3f  inches. 
In  form  it  is  a rude  “ Latin  ” cross,  rectilineal,  with  angular  “ arm- 
pits,” and  the  shaft  expanding  downwards  to  7!  inches  wide  at  the 
foot.  On  the  four  arms  in  front  are  four  incised  circles,  with  small 
holes  in  their  centres ; and  they  are  connected  by  incised  lines  cross- 
ing in  the  place  where  the  boss  would  be  in  a normal  pre-Norman 
design.  There  is  no  plait -work  or  ornament  by  which  to  date  it, 
but  we  may  perhaps  suggest  the  possible  period  for  this  type — 
the  plain  “ Latin”  cross.  It  appears,  in  relief,  on  the  grave-cover 
at  St.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior,  York  ( Y.A.J. , xx,  207),  with  very 
late  plaits,  suggesting  the  eleventh  century;  also  on  the  grave- 
cover  (York  Museum,  Hospitium  No.  5;  Y.A.J.,  xx,  162)  incised 
without  ornament,  though  as  this  stone  was  found  with  pre-Norman 
remains  at  the  New  Market,  Parliament  Street,  York,  it  is  no  doubt 
pre-Conquest,  though  late.  At  Kirkclaugh,  in  Galloway,  is  a large 
headstone  from  the  Norman  motte  near  by,  and  therefore  to  be 
dated  about  1100,  with  a “ Latin  ” cross,  the  arms  slightly  expanding, 
and  rusticated  ornament  of  the  very  latest  stage  of  pre-Norman 
design.  Of  a similar  shape,  " Latin  ” with  arms  slightly  expanding, 
is  the  leaden  cross  of  Wulfmseg,  found  in  1924  under  the  south  aisle 
of  the  Norman  church  at  St.  Augustine's  abbey,  Canterbury,  and 
dated  by  its  inscription  1063  (Arch.  Cant.,  xxxvii,  211).  Other 
examples  of  this  form  have  been  dated  earlier,  but  on  insufficient 
grounds,  and  as  the  form  never  occurs  with  early  Anglo-Saxon 
patterns,  it  may  be  taken  as  a fashion  begun  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Of  free-standing  crosses,  like  that  at  Hawnby, 
there  is  an  example  at  Scarisbrick  Park,  near  Southport  (H.  Taylor, 
Ancient  Crosses,  etc.,  of  Lancashire,  130  ffi).  This  has  holes  in  the 
front,  perhaps  for  attaching  a crucifix;  its  date  is  unknown,  but  a 
charter  of  about  1300  mentions  a cross  at  or  near  the  site.  If  this 
Scarisbrick  monument  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century  it  may 
support  the  general  idea  that  such  a type  was  early  medieval.  At 
any  rate  there  is  no  ground  for  placing  the  Hawnby  cross  in  the 
Pre-Norman  series.  W.  G_  Collingwood. 
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This  list  is  a continuation  down  to  31  March,  1927,  of  the  one 
printed  in  Vol.  xxviii  of  the  Journal.  The  Monuments  included  in 
section  A are  also  in  the  guardianship  of  H.M.  Commissioners  of 
Works.  The  year  in  which  they  were  taken  ovei  is  added  in  brackets. 
Through  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Department,  Rievaulx 
Abbey  was  not  included  in  section  A of  the  first  list. 

A 

Castles  Monastic  Buildings 

Middleham  (1926)  Rievaulx  (1918) 

Pickering  (1926) 

B 


Bridges 

Settle 

Wetherby 

Castles,  etc. 

Marmion  Tower,  West  Tan- 
field 

Tower  of  Pauli  Holme  Manor 
House,  Pauli  (E.R.) 
Sandal  Castle  and  Earth- 
works, Wakefield 
Snape  Castle : the  chapel  and 
ruined  portions 

Earthworks 

Bailey  Hill,  Bradfield 
Castle  Hill,  Bradfield 
Castle  Hill,  Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen 

William’s  Hill,  Middleham 
Castle  Dykes,  North  Stainley 
Wincobank  Camp,  Sheffield 


Ecclesiastical  Buildings 
St.  Laurence  Chapel,  Bar- 
forth 

Bedern  Chapel,  York 

Monastic  Buildings  or  Sites 
Meaux  Abbey 

Preconquest 

Walton  Cross,  Clifton,  nr. 
Brighouse 

Prehistoric  Remains 
Hutton  Moor  and  Cana  Cir- 
cles and  tumuli,  nr.  Ripon 
Tumulus,  100  yards  east 
of  Witherick  Plantation, 
Hutton  Conyers 
Stony  Raise  Cairn,  Greenber 
Edge,  Thornton  Rust 
Enclosures  (ancient  settle- 
ment) east  of  Stony  Raise 
cairn,  Greenber  Edge, 
Thornton  Rust 


E.W.C. 


VOL.  XXIX 
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[The  Section,  Reviews,  Transactions,  etc.,  of  Yorkshire  Societies,  and  Yorkshire 
Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley,  Broad  Carr, 
Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 
He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  any  items  which  may  have 
been  omitted.] 


REVIEWS. 

Baildon  and  the  Baildons,  A History  of  a Yorkshire  Manor  and  Family. 

By  W.  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A.  Privately  printed  for  the  Author. 

Vol.  i,  1913;  vol.  ii,  1924;  vol.  iii,  1926. 

In  these  fine  volumes  are  embodied  the  researches  of  a busy 
man  who,  for  forty-five  years  and  more,  devoted  his  leisure  to  this, 
his  “ principal  hobby  ” — the  elucidation  of  the  descent  of  his  family 
and  the  history  of  the  place  whence  they  derive  their  name.  True 
it  is  that  the  place  is  but  an  obscure  Yorkshire  village;  the  family  of 
no  special  distinction  in  history : but  the  mass  of  information  brought 
together  in  these  pages  more  than  justifies  the  labour  entailed.  The 
publication  of  the  work  was  sadly  hampered  by  the  War,  and  the 
Author  passed  away  whilst  Part  12  was  in  type:  the  remaining 
three  parts  being  edited  by  his  brother,  Dr.  Francis  Baildon,  who 
had  been  in  close  touch  with  the  work  from  its  commencement. 

Topography — Baildon  the  place,  succinctly  described  and  well 
illustrated — forms  the  subject  of  Book  I.  The  remaining  four-fifths 
of  the  first  volume  (Book  II)  being  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Manor  of  Baildon,  its  Lords  and  other  landowners — the  families  of 
Leathley,  Warde,  Sherburne,  Poitevin,  Neirford,  Stapleton,  Fitz- 
William,  Hawksworth,  Stopham,  Catherton,  Vavasour,  Roos,  etc. 
It  is  here  that  the  author’s  legal  training  and  expert  knowledge  of 
records,  public  and  private,  hnd  expression.  Never  so  happy  as 
when  confronted  with  such  problems  in  genealogy  as  these  families 
afford,  his  method  of  tackling  them  is  divulged  in  his  Preface.  The 
results  are  eminently  satisfactory  and,  for  purposes  of  reference,  in- 
valuable. Volumes  ii  and  iii  are  given  up  to  Genealogy.  The 
descent  of  the  Baildons  of  Baildon  is  recorded  in  detail,  with  “ Notes” 
of  exceptional  interest  on  the  families  of  Paslew,  Maude,  and  Rish- 
worth.  The  rest  of  the  work  treats  of  scions,  whose  connection 
with  the  main  line  is  more  or  less  proved ; and  of  other  folk  bearing 
the  name  of  Baildon — or  something  akin  to  it — whose  ancestors  may 
or  may  not  have  hailed  originally  from  that  place.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  admirable ; and  the  Index,  completed  and  edited 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cudlip,  is  good  work,  fitly  disclosing  the  contents  of 

this  treasure-house  of  Yorkshire  history.  T 

J John  Parker. 
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Sheffield,  Hallamshire : A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sheffield  Manorial 
Records  from  the  8th  year  of  Richard  II  to  the  Restoration.  By 
T.  Walter  Hall,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.;  Sheffield:  J.  W.  Northend; 
1926. 

In  this  well-printed  and  attractive  volume  Mr.  Hall  deals  with 
eight  hitherto  unpublished  documents.  A fragment  of  a court  roll 
of  1385,  relating  to  Bradfield,  which  was  a member  of  the  manor  of 
Sheffield,  is  shown  in  facsimile,  with  an  extended  text  and  trans- 
lation. The  original  is  on  paper — surely  a very  early  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  material  for  court  enrolments.  Next  follows  a full 
abstract  of  a court  roll  of  Hallamshire,  containing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  Baron  and  Tourn  of  Sheffield  and  its  members  from 
October,  1440,  to  September,  1441,  inclusive.  Amid  much  which  is 
of  purely  genealogical  and  topographical  value,  there  are  many 
entries  of  interest,  which  illustrate  local  customs  and  conditions. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a seventeenth-century 
register  of  copyhold  surrenders,  extracted  from  the  then  existing 
court  rolls,  and  covering  the  period  1403-1634.  To  each  item  Mr. 
Hall  appends  a pedigree  deduced  from  it.  Four  miscellaneous 
documents,  one  of  which  gives  interesting  information  about  the 
Sheffield  manor-house  and  coal-mining  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  complete  a volume,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to 
local  historians  in  particular  and  genealogists  in  general.  Mr.  Hall’s 
competence  in  work  of  this  kind  has  been  proved  in  many  previous 
works  of  the  same  character.  The  present  volume,  with  its  five 
excellent  facsimiles  of  documents  and  other  illustrations,  together 
with  the  well-reasoned  Preface  and  adequate  notes,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  indebtedness  felt  by  all  lovers  of  Hallamshire  to  his  industry  and 
enthusiasm.  A note  on  p.  40,  contributed  by  Sir  George  Sitwell, 
throws  new  light  on  hastier  land,  which  appears  to  have  been  held 
by  services  of  a process-serving  character.  We  wish  Mr.  Hall  could 
have  told  us  more  about  the  mysterious  game  of  “ pannyng,”  which 
was  frowned  upon  by  the  authorities  as  a form  of  gambling. 

A.  H.  Thomas. 

A Inst  of  Monumental  Brasses  in  the  British  Isles.  By  Mill  Stephen- 
son, B.A.,  F.S.A.  London:  Headley  Brothers,  1926. 

The  Society  has  frequently  had  good  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Stephenson  for  his  valuable  work  on  Yorkshire  brasses.  A list  of 
all  the  articles  and  notes  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  up  to  the  year  1909,  may  be  found  in  vol.  xx,  p.  365;  and 
the  majority  of  these  were  compiled  by  him.  The  present  volume, 
one  of  national  importance,  records  all  known  brasses  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  and  will  be  found  indispensable  for  purposes  of 
reference.  For  our  own  county  the  list  consists  of  no  less  than  360, 
including  a great  number  of  inscriptions  of  genealogical  interest, 
collected  together  for  the  first  time.  References  are  usefully  given 
to  this  Journal  and  other  works,  where  particular  brasses  have  been 
described  and  illustrated.  In  his  Preface  Mr.  Stephenson  has  a 
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note  of  warning  against  the  over-cleaning  of  brass  plates:  “ When- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  clean  a brass  the  use  of  an  old  paraffin  rag  is 

quite  sufficient.”  „ _ „ 

^ C.  T.  Clay. 


York  Minster.  By  Rev.  F.  Harrison,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  London: 

Methuen  & Co.  Ltd. ; 1927. 

This  handy  little  volume  is  crammed  from  cover  to  cover  with 
information  respecting  York  Minster,  put  in  a readable  and  interest- 
ing form.  It  is  a book  that  will  appeal  to  the  intelligent  visitor  who 
desires  to  know  something  more  of  the  great  church  than  can  usually 
be  obtained  from  the  many  guide-books  dealing  with  the  subject. 

The  huge  size  of  the  Minster  is  apt  to  make  people  miss  seeing 
the  wonderful  details,  but  this  little  book  draws  attention  to  very 
many  items  which  are  usually  passed  by  unnoticed.  The  book  is 
so  divided  that  a definite  part  of  the  church  may  be  studied  by  itself, 
and  then  having  so  completed  the  parts  of  the  whole  building,  by 
means  of  this  book  the  student  may  learn  the  way  whereby  the  ser- 
vices from  old  times  to  the  present  have  been  conducted. 

The  chapter  on  the  Capitular  bodies  and  the  Bedern  will  be 
welcomed  for  the  information  they  give  on  a subject  upon  which  the 
ordinary  reader  knows  little  or  nothing. 

Some  Yorkshire  folk  will  receive  a shock  when  they  find  that 
their  cherished  notion  that  the  herring-bone  masonry  in  the  crypt 
is  Edwin’s  work,  cannot  be  assigned  to  Edwin’s  stone  church,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  of  pre-Conquest  work  to  be  seen  there  at  all. 

There  are  several  slips  which  may  be  the  result  of  hurried  reading 
of  the  proofs.  Page  162:  “ Burton  Pidsea  (Lines.),”  is  in  Holder- 
ness.  The  Great  Fire  of  London  occurred  in  1666,  not  in  1686 
(page  176).  The  shield  of  Plantagenet  (page  59)  is  not  charged  with 
leopards  couchant  guardant,  but  with  leopards  passant  guardant. 
There  are  other  less  noticeable  slips  which  might  easily  be  corrected 
in  a second  edition. 

The  book  is  well  worth  having,  and  will  give  much  pleasure  to 
the  reader  who  desires  to  learn  something  worth  knowing  of  York- 
shire’s greatest  church.  „ TT  ~ 

0 C.  V.  Collier. 


Bridlington  Charters , Court  Rolls  and  Papers , xvith-xixth  Century. 

By  J.  S.  Purvis,  M. A.  London : A.  Brown  & Sons,  Ltd. ; 1926. 

This  volume  is  an  example  of  the  useful  work  which  can  be  done 
by  a local  antiquary  in  making  the  records  of  the  district  in  which 
he  lives  accessible  to  the  student  of  history.  The  documents  here 
printed,  either  in  full,  or  in  the  form  of  abstracts,  are  nearly  all 
preserved  in  the  Town’s  Chest  in  the  Bayle  Gate,  although  a few  of 
the  originals  are  now  lost.  Mr.  Purvis  divides  his  book  into  three 
sections.  The  first  deals  with  the  leases  of  the  manor  and  analogous 
documents;  the  second  with  papers  referring  to  the  Piers  and 
Harbour;  and  the  third  principally  with  the  records  of  the  Court 
Leet.  In  this  last  section  the  material  printed  from  the  Court 
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Book  is  of  special  interest,  and  includes  forms  and  instructions  for 
the  holding  of  the  courts,  and  the  oaths  taken  by  the  various  officials, 
whose  duties  are  enumerated.  These  with  the  notes  from  the  records 
of  the  Court  Leet  form  a useful  index  to  the  life  of  the  town.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  in  the  few  documents  printed  in  the  original  con- 
tracted Latin  the  contractions  are  sometimes  indicated  and  some- 
times not. 

The  Lords  Feoffees  and  the  Town  Council  have  acted  in  a public- 

spirited  manner  in  contributing  towards  the  cost  of  publication. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Purvis  will  be  encouraged  to  print  other  of 

the  local  muniments,  and  especially,  if  they  are  still  extant,  the 

records  of  the  Court  Baron.  „ _ 

E.  W.  Crossley. 


TRANSACTIONS,  Etc.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

Bridlington  Augustinian  Society’s  Journal,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  contains 
papers  on  The  Bayle  Gate,  by  S.  Charlesworth ; the  manor  of 
Bridlington,  by  M.  Lawson;  and  The  Burlington  Knitting 
School,  by  M.  Lawson. 

Cleveland  N aturalists  Field  Club’s  Proceedings,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  4, 
includes,  Roseberry  Topping  in  Fact  and  Fiction,  by  J.  J. 
Bui  ton;  and  The  Mound-Breakers  of  Cleveland,  by  W.  Hornsby. 

East  Riding  Society’s  Transactions,  Vol.  XXV,  contains  papers  on 
Place-names  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  John  Nicholson; 
Land  Tenure  in  the  Past,  with  special  mention  of  some  East 
Riding  Properties,  by  Col.  P.  Saltmarshe ; Press  Gang  Times  in 
the  East  Riding,  by  Rev.  Arthur  A.  R.  Gill;  and  Local  Archaeo- 
logical Notes,  by  T.  Sheppard. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society’s  Papers  for  1926  include,  History  of 
Shibden  Hall  ( continued ),  by  J.  Lister;  Ancient  Highways  of 
the  Parish  of  Halifax:  v — The  Road  Surveys  of  John  Warburton, 
vi — Elland  and  its  Highways,  by  W.  B.  Crump;  The  Mixenden 
Treasure,  by  T.  W.  Hanson;  A Tour  through  Lower  Warley,  by 
T.  Sutcliffe;  Everhill  Shaw  in  Heptonstall,  by  H.  P.  Kendall; 
The  Forest  of  Sowerbyshire,  by  H.  P.  Kendall;  Notes  and  Com- 
ments on  Halifax  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  1714-1800,  by 
J.  W.  Houseman. 

Hunter  Archaeological  Society’s  Transactions,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  2,  con- 
tains the  following  papers : William  Addy  and  Nathaniel  Stringer, 
stenographers,  by  S.  O.  Addy;  The  Sembly  Quest,  by  Charles 
Drury;  A Visit  to  Sheffield  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  J.  E. 
Tyler;  Excavations  at  Creswell  Crags,  Derbyshire,  1924-6,  by 
A.  Leslie  Armstrong ; Letter  and  other  Papers  relating  to  Church 
Affairs  in  Sheffield  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Rev.  C.  V. 
Collier;  The  Court  Leet  of  the  Manor  of  Sheffield;  The  Bay  as 
a Unit  of  Measurement,  by  James  R.  Wigfull;  Beauchief  Abbey, 
by  W.  H.  Elgar;  Walkley  Hall,  by  W.  H.  Elgar,  C.  Drury, 
and  E.  G.  Bagshavv;  Extracts  from  a late  Eighteenth  Century 
Diary,  by  John  B.  Wheat. 
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Leeds  Philosophical  Society's  Proceedings , Vol.  I,  Part  3,  contains 
a paper  on  Two  Roman  Milestones  from  North  Yorkshire,  by 
J.  L.  Kirk  and  H.  A.  Ormerod. 

Thoresby  Society's  Publications,  Vol.  XXVIII,  Part  2,  contains 
Extracts  from  the  Leeds  Mercury,  1742-1751  ( continued ) ; Ex- 
tracts from  Leeds  Intelligencer,  1755-1763;  The  Washington 
Shield  at  Selby  Abbey,  by  W.  B.  Harwell  Turner;  Notes  on  the 
Early  Pedigree  of  the  Copley  Family,  by  the  late  W.  Paley 
Baildon;  Anthony  Hunton,  M.D.,  an  Elizabethan  Physician, 
and  his  connexion  with  Harrogate,  by  W.  J.  Kaye;  A Change- 
ringing Controversy,  by  Miss  E.  Hargrave. 

,Vol.  XXIX,  Part  2,  contains  Leeds 

Chapelries  Register — Headingley,  1764-1837;  Bramley,  Bapt. 
1764-1810,  and  Bur.  1764-1794. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society's  Annual  Report  for  1924  includes  a 
paper  on  John  Phillips,  the  first  Keeper  of  the  Yorkshire  Museum, 
York,  by  W.  E.  Collinge. 

Annual  Report  for  1925  contains 

papers  on  Some  xvnth  and  xvmth  century  Designs  for  Stained 
Glass  Windows,  by  John  A.  Knowles;  Some  York  Notes  from 
the  Dodsworth  MSS.,  by  Rev.  A.  Raine;  On  some  rare  and  curi- 
ous Stone  Implements  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  by  W.  E. 
Collinge;  Some  xvmth  century  Spanish  Glass  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  by  C.  E.  N.  Bromehead;  A Roman 
Bronze  Lead-pouring  Ladle,  by  W.  E.  Collinge;  The  York 
Roman  Excavations,  1925,  by  Rev.  A.  Raine. 

Annual  Report  for  1926  con- 
tains the  following  papers:  An  Irish  Stone  Drinking-Cup,  by 
W.  E.  Collinge;  Two  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Drama  in 
York  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  by  A.  Raine;  The 
Earliest  Extant  Commercial  Treaty  with  an  English  Kingdom, 
by  J.  S.  Gayner;  Technical  Notes  on  the  St.  William  window 
in  York  Minster,  by  J.  A.  Knowles;  The  Excavations  near  the 
Multangular  Tower,  1926,  by  A.  Raine. 


PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

Archceologia,  Vol.  LXXV,  contains,  in  a paper  on  The  Order  of 
Grandmont  and  its  Houses  in  England,  by  Miss  Rose  Graham 
and  A.  W.  Clapham,  an  account  of  the  Priory  of  Grosmont  or 
Eskdale  in  Yorkshire. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies'  Reports,  Vol.  XXXVII,  Part  2. 
includes  a paper  on  The  Early  History  of  York  Minster,  by  Rev, 
F.  Harrison. 
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British  Archaeological  Association  s Journal,  Vol.  XXX,  includes  a 
note  on  Scarborough  Excavations  on  Castle  Hill. 

, Vol.  XXXII,  includes 

a paper  on  The  Yorkshire  Museum,  York,  by  W.  E.  Coliinge. 

The  Journal  of  the  British  Society  of  Master  Glass  Painters  for  April, 
1926,  includes  a paper  on  the  History  of  the  York  School  of 
Glass- Painting,  by  J.  A.  Knowles. 

The  Part  for  October,  1926,  includes  the  following  papers:  A 
Delineator  of  Ancient  Painted  Glass: — John  Browne  of  York, 
1793-1877,  by  G.  Benson;  and  A History  of  the  York  School  of 
Glass-Painting,  by  J.  A.  Knowles. 

The  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  Vol.  XV,  Part  2,  includes  the  following 
paper:  Roman  York:  Excavations  of  1925,  by  S.  N.  Miller. 


YORKSHIRE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

[Note. — Books  and  Pamphlets  are  included  in  this  list  which  have  been 
issued  from  1 Jan.,  1925.  The  compiler  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
which  may  have  escaped  his  notice.] 

Doomsday  Book  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  excepting  the 
lands  in  Holderness,  arranged  under  places  and  not  under 
tenants  in  capite  ; by  A.  B.  Wilson-Barkworth,  B.A.,  LL.D. ; 
Scarborough:  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  1925. 

Marmaduke  Lord  Langdale  of  Holme-on-Spalding-Moor,  Yorkshire 
(Colonel-General),  and  Some  Events  of  his  Time  (1598-1661); 
by  Frederick  Harold  Sunderland;  8JX5I;  pp.  260;  London: 
Herbert  Jenkins,  Ltd.,  1926. 

Bolland:  a Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Genealogists,  11  Feb., 
1926;  by  Col.  J.  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A. ; 7jX4f;  pp.  25;  Clitheroe: 
Advertiser  and  Times  Printing  Works,  [1926]. 

A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sheffield  Manorial  Records  from  the  8th 
year  of  Richard  II  to  the  Restoration;  compiled  and  annotated 
by  T.  Walter  Hall,  Hon.  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. ; 10x7;  pp.  xxxi-j- 
237;  Sheffield:  J.  W.  Northend,  Ltd.,  1926. 

The  Story  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  at  Kirkby  in 
Malhamdale;  by  Rev.  W.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A. ; 2nd  ed. ; 7JX  4f; 
pp.  27;  Gloucester:  John  Bellows,  1926. 

t • 

The  Green  Howards  in  the  Great  War,  1914-1919;  by  Col.  Id.  C. 
Wylly,  C.B.;  7IX9+  pp.  xvid-420;  Frome  and  London: 

Butler  and  Tanner,  Ltd.,  1926. 

History  of  the  King’s  Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry;  by  Col.  H.  C. 
Wylly;  2 vols.;  pp.  374 +viii +375-71 1;  Bradford:  Lund, 
Humphries  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1926. 

Shrines  and  Saints  of  Knaresborough ; by  Abbot  Cummins,  O.S.B. ; 
7X4§;  pp.  27;  Knaresborough:  Parr’s,  Ltd.,  n.d. 
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The  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Hemsworth,  co.  York,  1654-1812; 
Edited  by  John  Charlesworth,  F.S.A. ; 9x6;  pp.  viii 4-158; 
Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society,  Vol.  lxxix;  1926. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Ripon,  Part  i,  1574-1628;  Edited  by  Walter 
J.  Kaye,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ; 9x6;  pp.  iv-f-171;  Yorkshire  Parish 
Register  Society,  Vol.  lxxx;  1926. 

The  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Maltby,  co.  York,  1597-1812;  Edited 
by  Rev.  C.  E.  Hughes,  M.A. ; 9x6;  pp.  iv +138;  Yorkshire 
Parish  Register  Society,  Vol.  lxxxi;  1926. 

Wawn  Family  Records,  Parts  i and  ii;  by  C.  N.  Wawn;  n|x8f; 
Sunderland:  The  Hills  Press,  Ltd.,  Holmeside,  1926. 

Plistory  of  Sedbergh  School,  1525-1925;  by  Henry  Lowther  Clarke 
and  W.  N.  Weech;  8|X5i;  pp.  xii-f-276;  Sedbergh:  Jackson 
and  Son,  1925. 

Roundhay  Hall — The  Library  of  Col.  Sir  Edward  Allen  Brotherton, 
Bart.,  LL.D.;  11JX9;  pp.  170;  Leeds:  1926. 

Guide  Book  to  York  Minster;  by  Rev.  F.  Harrison,  M.A.,  F.S.A.; 
7iX5;  pp.  96;  York:  Ben  Johnson  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1926. 

The  Crosses  of  the  North  York  Moors;  by  T.  H.  Woodwark;  2nd 
ed. ; 8JX5J;  pp.  38;  Whitby:  Horne  and  Son,  Ltd.,  1926. 

Bootham  School,  1823-1923;  by  Francis  E.  Pollard;  8|X5j;  pp. 
xix+207;  London:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1926. 

Leeds:  Old  and  New;  by  Percy  Robinson,  F.R.I.B.A. ; 8^x5^; 
pp.  xvi-f-151;  Leeds:  Richard  Jackson,  Ltd.,  1926. 

The  Leeds  Centenary  Official  Handbook;  Edited  by  Stuart  Hirst; 
7X4!;  pp.  256;  Leeds:  Jowett  and  Sowry,  Ltd.,  1926. 

Handbook  of  the  Old  Leeds  Exhibition  (City  of  Leeds  Tercentenary 
Celebrations,  1626-1926);  8JX5I;  pp.  271;  Leeds:  Walter 
Gardham,  1926. 

Leeds  and  its  History : three  hundred  years  of  Achievement ; 8 1 X 5 L 
pp.  192;  Leeds:  The  Yorkshire  Post,  1926. 

Yorkshire  Deeds,  Vol.  v;  Edited  by  C.  T.  Clay,  F.S.A.;  8| X 5|; 
pp.  vii+233;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record 
Series,  Vol.  Ixix;  1926. 

An  Historical  and  Architectural  Description  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  of  Monk  Bretton  in  the  West  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York;  by  J.  W.  Walker,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A.;  8}X5£; 
pp.  viii  -J-X13 ; The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Extra 
Series,  Vol.  v;  1926. 

The  Church  in  Attercliffe;  by  Rev.  A.  Robinson,  B.A. ; 84X5J; 
pp.  39;  Sheffield:  Ward  Bros.,  1926. 

Hallamshire  Worthies;  by  W.  Odom;  9^x6;  pp.  ix 4-249;  Shef- 
field: J.  W.  Northend,  Ltd.,  1926. 

Baildon  and  the  Baildons,  Part  xv;  by  W.  Paley  Baildon,  F.S.A.; 
ii|x8J;  Privately  printed;  1926. 
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The  Legards  of  Anlaby  and  Gant  on:  their  Neighbours  and  Neigh- 
bourhood; by  Colonel  Sir  James  Digby  Legard,  K.C.B. ; iox6|; 
pp.  xix-j-244;  London:  Simpkin  Marshall,  1926. 

The  Ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey;  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Oxford,  M.A.,  M.D. ; 
6x3!;  pp.  vi-f-141;  2nd  ed. ; Oxford  University  Press;  1926. 

Bridlington  Charters,  Court  Rolls,  and  Papers,  xvith-xixth  Century, 
being  a Selection  of  Documents  illustrating  the  History  of  Brid- 
lington under  the  Rule  of  the  Lords  Feoffees;  by  J.  S.  Purvis, 
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WALTER  HENRY  BRIERLEY. 

The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Brierley,  of  York,  on  August 
22nd,  1926,  was  received  with  universal  sorrow  throughout  the 
north  of  England.  He  was  only  sixty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time. 
The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  which  for  some  time  pre- 
viously had  been  privileged  to  count  upon  and  obtain  his  wise 
counsel,  was  looking  forward  to  further  and  more  intimate  co- 
operation with  him  in  the  future. 

Like  his  great  predecessor,  Cair,  of  York,  Brierley  may  be  said 
to  have  been  born  with  a pair  of  dividers  in  his  hand ; for  his  father 
was  an  architect,  and  he  gained  his  early  knowledge  in  his  father’s 
office.  Further  experience  was  obtained  as  an  assistant  in  the  offices 
of  architects  at  Warrington  and  Liverpool.  He  was  twenty-three 
years  old  when,  in  1885,  he  went  to  York  and  joined  James  Demaine 
in  partnership.  Demaine  and  Brierley  were  the  lineal  representa- 
tives of  the  architectural  practice  of  Carr,  of  York,  and  they  carried 
on  the  traditions  of  that  able  eighteenth-century  architect.  Their 
office,  too,  was  the  depository  of  many  of  his  original  plans. 

John  Carr,  whose  father  was  a builder  and  quarry  owner  at 
Horbury,  had  settled  in  York  as  a surveyor  and  architect  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he  continued  for  fifty  years 
to  be  the  leading  exponent  of  his  art  in  the  north  of  England.  Carr’s 
success — and  it  was  very  great — was  due  in  a large  measure  to  his 
common  sense,  a faculty  which  he  possessed  in  an  uncommon  degree. 
His  judgment  was  sound  on  all  matters  connected  with  building, 
an  d his  advice  was  often  sought  by  his  clients  with  regard  to  things 
of  importance  outside  the  limits  of  his  profession.  Although  the 
conditions  under  which  Brierley  worked  a hundred  years  later  were 
infinitely  more  complex,  his  success  was  also  due  to  the  same  ele- 
mental qualities  which  distinguished  his  predecessor.  As  Carr 
prospered  his  work  became  more  than  he  could  individually  attend 
to;  and  so,  in  1785,  while  serving  for  the  second  time  as  Lord  Mayor 
of  York,  he  took  into  partnership  his  assistant,  Peter  Atkinson. 
Exactly  one  hundred  years  later  Walter  Brierley  became  the  junior 
partner  in  Carr’s  old  firm. 

Peter  Atkinson  was  a Quaker,  a careful  draughtsman,  and  a 
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most  conscientious  character.  He  died  in  1805,  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Carr;  but  for  some  years  before  his  death  Carr  had 
been  living  in  retirement  at  Askham  Hall.  In  1801  Atkinson’s  son, 
also  called  Peter,  became  a partner  with  his  father,  and,  after  the 
latter’s  death,  he  carried  on  the  Carr  tradition  alone  for  another 
fourteen  years.  In  1819  Peter  Atkinson  the  younger,  took  Richard 
Hey  Sharp  into  partnership,  and  together  they  erected  many  of 
those  domestic  buildings  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  quieter 
streets  of  York;  while  some  of  the  workhouses  which  were  then 
being  built  throughout  Yorkshire,  were  designed  by  them.  Their 
work  was  of  great  refinement  but  austere  and  simple,  as  was  neces- 
sary in  the  hard  times  which  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars:  The 
walls  are  thinner,  the  sash-bars  more  attenuated,  and  the  mouldings 
are  simplified;  but  the  Carr  tradition  lingers  on  in  the  work  of  Atkin- 
son and  Sharp. 

The  junior  partner  retired  from  practice  in  1828,  and  a few 
years  later  the  two  sons  of  the  senior  partner  joined  their  father  in 
the  firm.  During  the  first  forty  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign 
these  two  brothers,  John  Bownas  Atkinson  and  William  Atkinson, 
carried  on  the  old  tradition  of  “ arranging  the  conveniencies  with 
some  degree  of  art  ” — to  quote  Carr’s  own  words  to  the  Board  of 
the  Leeds  Infirmary  in  1767 — in  York  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
coming  of  the  railways  caused  a considerable  amount  of  building  to 
be  done  near  the  old  Station  and  within  the  walls  of  York.  Some 
of  the  houses  in  this  area,  although  built  as  late  as  i860,  are  yet 
permeated  with  the  same  tradition  as  that  in  which  Carr  worked 
nearly  a hundred  years  earlier. 

The  eldest  of  these  two  grandsons  of  old  Peter  Atkinson  died  in 
1875,  and  the  younger  one,  William,  retired  from  business  three 
years  later.  But  long  before  this  time  the  full  tide  of  the  Gothic 
Revival  had  swept  the  country  and  had  destroyed  the  last  vestige 
of  that  classic  tradition  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Atkinson  brothers  of  the  third  generation 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  prevailing  taste  and  their  Gothic  work 
was  neither  worse  nor  better  than  the  majority  of  the  building  of 
that  time.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  new  style  upon  which  their 
clients  insisted,  these  two  survivals  of  an  earlier  age  of  architectural 
practice  brought  into  their  office,  in  the  year  1870,  a young  man 
called  James  Demaine,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Gothic  school. 
Thereafter  the  name  of  the  firm  was  Atkinson  and  Demaine,  to  be 
changed  on  the  arrival  of  Walter  Henry  Brierley,  fifteen  years  later, 
to  the  style  of  Demaine  and  Brierley.  James  Demaine  retired  in 
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1889,  and  Brierley  practised  alone  until  1918,  when  Mr.  James 
Harvey  Rutherford,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  for  many 
years,  became  his  partner. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  York  Brierley  made  his  strong  per- 
sonality felt  in  the  quality  of  the  work  which  was  produced  by  his 
firm.  It  was  a time  of  difficulty  and  transition  in  the  history  of 
English  architectural  design.  The  Gothic  Revival  had  spent  itself 
so  far  as  domestic  work  was  concerned,  and  other  revivals  were 
following  each  other  so  fast  that  their  underlying  principles  were 
not  always  understood:  instead,  recourse  was  very  generally  had  to 
the  abundant  use  of  ornament  in  the  current  mode.  Brierley  was  in- 
fluenced, as  he  was  bound  to  be,  by  these  succeeding  revivals,  and 
the  output  of  his  forty  years’  building  activity  can  be  “ dated  ” 
with  tolerable  accuracy  by  all  who  have  followed  the  history  of 
the  rapidly-changing  architectural  fashions  of  that  period.  But 
beneath  the  topical  crust  of  all  Brierley’s  work  there  lies  the  evidence 
of  his  sound  architectonic  instinct.  His  unfailing  taste  made  him 
reject  all  ornament  except  the  best,  and  that  he  used  but  sparingly. 
He  relied  instead  upon  broad  spaces  of  walling,  built  of  carefully- 
selected  material,  and  upon  a just  sense  of  proportion  in  everything 
which  he  handled. 

As  diocesan  surveyor  for  York  he  had  unusual  opportunities  for 
studying  numberless  country  churches,  and  many  of  them  were 
repaired  by  him,  or  were  enriched  with  screens  and  other  internal 
fittings  from  his  designs.  Among  his  new  country  churches  there 
can  be  no  happier  example  than  the  little  church  of  Goathland, 
which  is  so  completely  related  to  the  scenery  of  the  surrounding 
moors.  Two  of  Brierley’s  town  churches  are  in  London,  St.  Philip’s, 
Buckingham  Palace  Road,  and  St.  Thomas’s,  Kensal  Green;  while 
two  are  in  York,  St.  Luke’s  and  St.  Chad’s. 

Brierley  did  a great  deal  of  work  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire as  architect  to  its  County  Council.  The  Council  Hall  and 
the  Secondary  School  at  Northallerton  are  his  work.  But  the 
police-stations  which  he  designed  in  many  of  the  North  Riding 
villages  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  his  “ official  ” architect- 
ure. They  fit  themselves  into  their  surroundings  in  the  most 
natural  and  unofficial  way  possible.  The  banks  which  he  built  in 
country  towns  show  the  same  respect  for  the  old-fashioned  houses 
among  which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  admir- 
able qualities  of  his  work  is  its  courteous  regard  for  its  environ- 
ment. The  most  important  of  his  bank  buildings,  that  for  the 
Westminster  Bank  at  Doncaster — a great  one -storey  pavilion  of 
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Portland  stone — was  not  completed  when  he  died.  The  compact 
and  charming  little  building  just  outside  Retford  on  the  Great  North 
Road,  is  an  example  of  his  hospital  work;  while  in  York  his  expert 
planning  is  to  be  seen  in  several  of  the  elementary  schools. 

When  reinforced  concrete  was  first  introduced  as  a building 
material  Brierley  was  quick  to  seize  upon  its  possibilities,  and  he 
used  it  extensively  in  the  erection  of  grand-stands  at  racecourses. 
An  early  work  of  Carr,  of  York,  and  one  that  brought  him  much 
subsequent  employment,  was  the  erection  of  the  grand-stand  on 
the  Knavesmire,  in  1754,  for  Lord  Carlisle  and  Lord  Rockingham. 
Carr  based  his  design  for  this  building  upon  Palladio’s  Basilica  at 
Vicenza,  and  he  produced  a dignified  and  commodious  structure, 
which  Brierley  altered  and  enlarged  more  than  150  years  later. 
Through  this  link  with  Carr,  Brierley  became  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  designing  of  grand-stands.  At  Gosforth  Park  he 
was  commissioned  to  convert  the  mansion  built  by  James  Paine  in 
1755,  into  the  appanage  of  a racecourse,  and  he  contrived  to  do  this 
delicate  task  both  with  respect  for  the  building  and  convenience 
for  its  new  occupants.  The  stands  on  the  Rowley  Mile  at  Newmarket 
were  entirely  remodelled  by  him,  and  he  was  occupied  with  this 
work  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  became  one  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Carr  had  descended, 
Brierley  was  at  his  best  in  the  building  and  reconstruction  of  large 
country  houses,  a form  of  activity  which  has  almost  ceased  to  exist 
since  the  Great  War.  One  of  the  country  houses  designed  by  Carr, 
Hackness  Hall,  near  Scarborough,  was  burnt  down  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Brierley.  The  neo-grec 
mansion  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  at  Sledmere,  suffered  a similar  fate 
a few  years  later,  and  was  reconstructed  under  his  guidance.  Here 
he  completely  rearranged  the  domestic  offices  and  placed  them  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  grouped  round  a courtyard.  When  Sledmere 
was  first  built  the  convenience  of  the  servants  who  worked  the 
house  was  by  no  means  the  first  consideration  of  the  designer,  but 
in  the  new  work  the  offices  and  servants’  quarters  are  a model  of 
their  kind.  Acklam  Hall,  Sion  Hill,  and  Welburn  Hall  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Normanby  Park  in  Lincolnshire,  all  owe  their  present  appearance 
to  him.  Many  of  the  lesser  country  houses,  which  were  being  built 
throughout  England  before  the  War,  were  the  work  of  Brierley, 
and  some  of  these  houses  lie  so  far  afield  as  Dorsetshire  and  Sussex. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  Journal  to  give  a complete  list  of 
the  buildings  for  which  he  was  responsible,  nor  would  it  be  the 
place  in  which  to  do  it ; but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
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great  variety  and  volume  of  his  experience.  Whatever  the  problem 
might  be  he  brought  his  strong  commonsense  into  play  and  built 
up  the  anatomy  of  his  building  as  an  outcome  of  the  plan.  When 
the  time  came  to  consider  the  details  he  was  fastidious  in  the  design 
or  selection  of  such  ornament  as  he  deemed  necessary  or  helpful. 
No  point  was  too  small  for  his  consideration,  and  he  insisted  at  all 
times  upon  sound  material  and  skilled  workmanship  in  the  carrying 
out  of  his  designs. 

Although  Brierley  was  one  of  the  busiest  architects  of  his  day 
he  still  found  time  for  the  study  of  old  buildings,  from  which  he 
drew  inspiration  for  his  own  work.  He  therefore  approached  the 
science  of  archaeology  with  a very  practical  equipment,  and  he  was 
able  to  take  his  share  in  helping  on  the  more  scientific  methods 
which  have  been  developed  during  the  last  thirty  years  for  the 
repair  and  preservation  of  ancient  buildings.  In  1902  he  superin- 
tended the  excavation  of  the  foundations  of  the  thirteenth-century 
choir  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  on  behalf  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society,  which  published  his  plans  in  its  Reports  for  1900- 
1902.  While  this  work  was  in  progress  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  first  church,  dating  from  the  last  years  of 
the  eleventh  century,  were  discovered.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
foundations  which  had  been  laid  bare,  Brierley  caused  them  to  be 
coped  with  brickwork.  This  work  was  adversely  criticised  on 
aesthetic  grounds;  but  after  a full  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  which  was  held  at  York  in  1903, 
his  methods  were  approved  by  an  unanimous  resolution.  In  the 
following  year  he  repaired  Clifford’s  Tower  at  York;  while  from 
1905  to  1908  he  was  engaged  in  the  preservation  of  the  keep  of 
Middleham  Castle.  In  1905  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  recognition  of  his  skill  in  dealing  with  the  repair 
of  ancient  buildings.  He  had  little  leisure  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  in  London,  but  his  knowledge  and  advice  were  valued 
by  such  experts  as  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers. 

The  War  was  responsible  for  the  temporary  stoppage  of  work 
upon  historic  monuments,  but  in  1919  Brierley  began  extensive 
repairs  to  Bolton  Castle,  in  Wensleydale,  and  his  labours  there 
extended  over  four  years.  In  1923  the  Bedern  Chapel  at  York, 
which  had  been  condemned  as  dangerous  by  the  public  authority, 
was  made  secure  under  his  direction.  His  plans,  elevations  and 
sections  of  this  building  were  published  in  the  Journal  (vol.  xxvii, 
p.  197).  At  the  same  time  he  was  giving  his  expert  advice  to  Dr. 
Maud  Sellers  at  the  Merchant  Adventurers’  Hall  in  York,  and  he 
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began  to  superintend  the  series  of  judicious  repairs  to  that  interesting 
fourteenth-century  building,  which  are  still  incomplete.  Work 
was  begun  by  the  removal  of  the  plaster  from  the  outer  face  of  the 
upper  storey  on  the  south  side,  revealing  the  timber  construction 
of  the  Hall.  The  struts  and  uprights  were  repaired  and  the  laths 
and  plaster  hlling  was  renewed.  The  five  small  windows  at  the 
west  end  of  the  building  were  then  taken  in  hand,  and  the  skin  of 
plaster,  which  had  obscured  the  original  brick  jambs,  was  removed. 
In  1925  the  ceiling  of  the  northern  part  of  the  upper  hall  was  taken 
down,  the  oak  timbers  above  were  repaired  and  the  roof  was  retiled. 
Then  the  wall  between  the  chapel  and  the  former  plumber’s  shop 
was  removed  and  a new  stone  floor  took  the  place  of  the  broken 
brick  pavement.  The  work  at  the  Merchant  Adventurers’  Hall,  to 
which  Brierley  gave  so  much  thought,  was  still  in  progress  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Another  work  of  repair  which  he  did  not  live  to 
see  completed  was  that  of  the  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Rich- 
mond, where  he  had  consented  to  act  as  adviser  at  the  instance  of 
the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society.  This  has  proved  to  be  a 
delicate  and  difficult  undertaking,  which  demanded  the  application 
of  his  accumulated  experience  in  the  treatment  of  ancient  buildings. 

The  York  Diocesan  Advisory  Committee  on  Faculties  was  founded 
in  1920,  and  Brierley  became  one  of  its  most  active  and  useful 
members.  On  this  committee  his  sound  judgment  and  his  wide 
knowledge  of  the  churches  of  the  diocese  were  deeply  valued  by 
his  colleagues.  He  also,  as  a member  of  the  York  Minster  Windows’ 
Committee,  watched  over  the  great  work  of  repairing  the  medieval 
glass  in  the  Cathedral. 

In  1910  he  joined  with  some  other  members  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society  in  surveying  and  reporting  upon  the  condition 
of  the  castle  at  Richmond,  in  view  of  the  effort  which  was  being 
made  by  the  Society  to  induce  the  Office  of  Works  to  take  over  the 
building.  A few  years  later  he  presented  copies  of  the  measured 
drawings  and  photographs  of  the  stables  at  Bishopthorpe,  a building 
in  which  he  was  much  interested,  to  the  library  of  the  Society.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Ancient  Monuments’  Committee  of  the  Society, 
on  February  27th,  1920,  he  was  elected  a member,  and  took  an 
important  part  in  the  scheduling  of  the  York  City  Walls,  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  the  Guildhall,  and  the  Old  Council  Chamber.  In  1922  he 
became  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  he  was  regular 
in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings.  When  the  Society  moved  its 
headquarters  in  Leeds  from  Park  Street  to  Park  Place,  Brierley 
took  a keen  interest  in  the  necessary  alterations  to  the  latter  pre- 
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mises.  The  dignified  inner  screen  to  the  vestibule  was  designed  by 
him,  while  he  superintended  the  arrangement  of  the  oak  bookcases 
in  the  library. 

Another  side  of  his  interests  is  reflected  in  the  catalogue  of 
etchings  and  engravings  which  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and 
Co.  in  June,  1927,  in  anticipation  of  a three  days’  sale  during  the 
same  month,  of  Brierley’s  collection  of  old  and  modern  masters. 

But,  above  and  beyond  his  work  and  his  hobbies,  Brierley  was  a 
big  man;  big  both  in  his  outlook  and  his  friendships.  The  Society 
has  just  reason  to  deplore  his  death. 


Sydney  D.  Kitson. 
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SUTTON-ON-DERWENT. 

Several  interesting  finds  were  made  at  the  church  of  Sutton-on- 
Derwent  during  the  renovation  of  the  chancel  and  the  erection  of 
s new  vestry,  in  the  month  of  November,  1927.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  the  discovery  of  a thirteenth  century  coffin  chalice 
and  paten,  very  perfectly  preserved,  which  are  illustrated  and 
described  at  page  237.  The  other  finds  consist  of  sculptured  stones, 
either  buried  or  built  into  the  walls.  These  comprise  a somewhat 
mutilated  carving  of  St.  George  on  horseback  pinning  a dragon 
to  earth  with  his  lance,  and  the  Princess  Cleodolinda  on  one  side; 
a fragment  of  an  Anglo-Danish  cross-shaft ; part  of  a Saxon  string- 
course; and  two  thirteenth-century  cross-heads,  together  with 
the  sculptured  head  of  a hooded  priest. 

HOLME  ON  SPALDING  MOOR. 

It  frequently  happens  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes 
difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  trace  local  records  and  local 
finds.  The  placing  of  them,  therefore,  in  public  custody  is  a step 
to  be  commended. 

It  may  interest  members  to  know  that  the  lady  of  this  manor, 
Mrs.  Harford,  a few  years  ago,  deposited  such  of  the  manorial 
records  as  were  in  her  possession  in  the  British  Museum.  An  early 
fourteenth-century  sword,  found  a few  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  on  Beacon  Hill  on  the  Holme  Hall  estate  in  the  “ sixties,” 
has  recently  been  given  by  Mrs.  Harford  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  The  same  lady  has  presented  the  somewhat  unusual 
example  of  polished  stone  axe-hammer  of  the  bronze  age,  also  found 
on  Beacon  Hill  a few  years  ago,  to  the  British  Museum.  But  she 
still  retains,  at  her  town  house,  the  contemporary  portrait  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  the  Royalist  commander,  and  a former 
owner  of  the  estate, 

EARLY  SCULPTURED  STONE  AT  YORK. 

The  Madonna  stone  at  York  Minster,  here  illustrated,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  antiquaries  in  no  small  measure.  It  has  been 
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asserted,  though  without  any  quoted  authority,  that  before  the 
lire  of  1829  the  slab  had  been  preserved  in  the  crypt,  but  it  recently 
occupied  a confined  position  in  a recess  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Minster,  a few  feet  north  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  where  it  was  in- 
accessible for  effective  examination.  It  was  removed  in  the  month 
of  August,  1927,  to  its  present  position,  and  the  attention  of  experts 
drawn  to  it,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  F.  Harrison, 
F.S.A.  The  slab  is  of  magnesian  limestone  from  Tadcaster  and  is 
five  inches  thick;  and  the  carving  consists  of  life-sized  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  upper  part  deliberately  mutilated. 

The  Child  is  seated  in  the  mother’s  lap  in  left  profile,  with  the 
right  hand  giving  a Latin  Blessing,  and  holding  a book  in  the  left 
hand.  The  Virgin  is  seated  on  a roll  cushion  with  another  at  her 
feet,  and  the  Child’s  feet,  which  are  seen  below  the  draperies,  are 
beautifully  modelled.  The  work  is  essentially  Romanesque,  and 
shows  much  classical  feeling,  but  no  evidence  of  date  is  afforded  by 
the  lettering  of  the  inscription  sca  maria,  as  this  was  the  normal 
character  of  lettering  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century.  Mr. 
Maclagan,  whose  paper  on  this  stone,  written  many  years  ago,  will 
be  known  to  some  of  the  members  of  our  Society,  considers  that  the 
work  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that 
it  formed  part  of  the  first  post-Conquest  church  on  the  site,  the 
church  of  Archbishop  Thomas  I.  Mr.  C.  R.  Peeis  places  it  in  the 
reign  of  Edward,  the  Confessor,  and  thus  apparently  regards  it  as 
a relic  of  the  Minster  which  was  destroyed  in  1069.  But  others, 
whose  learning  entitles  them  to  express  opinions,  have  formed 
different  conclusions.  Mr.  C.  N.  Bromehead,  after  a geological 
examination  of  the  material,  suggests  that  the  period  at  which 
magnesian  limestone  began  to  be  used  in  Yorkshire  for  carvings  and 
buildings  indicates  that  this  stone  formed  part  of  the  decoration 
of  Archbishop  Roger’s  choir,  built  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century.  And  Dr.  Bilson  and  Professors  Baldwin  Brown  and 
Hamilton  Thompson  seem  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  even  though 
their  conclusions  are  reached  by  means  of  a different  method  of 
approach. 

It  is  in  any  case  a piece  of  sculpture  of  notable  grace  and  dis- 
tinction, and  we  have  probably  nothing  left  in  the  North  of  England 
of  the  same  standard  of  Romanesque  art. 

A fine  specimen  of  a perforated  stone  axe  was  found  in  1926  by 
workmen  digging  at  Blind  Lane  Farm,  Halfpenny  Lane,  Knares- 
borough,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  Brown,  of  Bond  End.  The 
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discovery  was  made  one  foot  below  the  surface,  in  rich,  black  soil, 
which  had  apparently  lain  undisturbed  for  many  years.  Some 
bones  found  near  were  not  examined.  The  axe  is  formed  of  gneiss, 
a rock  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  and  is  of  a pale-buff 
colour  speckled  with  black  and  white.  Exactly  eight  inches  in 
length  and  3§  inches  across  the  widest  part,  the  implement  has 
had  a shaft -hole  drilled  through  it  near  The  centre  and  parallel  to 
the  cutting  edge.  The  cylindrical  hole,  chamfered  at  one  end,  is 
if  inches  in  its  widest  part,  diminishing  to  one  inch,  and  is  highly 
polished.  The  butt  end  is  flat. 

The  stone  ring,  here  illustrated,  is  made  of  fine  grit,  grey  in 
colour,  and  measures  qf  by  3f  inches  by  ij  inches  in  thickness, 
with  a weight  of  about  one  pound  ten  ounces.  The  hole  is  f inch 
in  diameter,  the  chamfer  widening  to  about  two  inches.  For  many 
years  this  ancient  implement  was  suspended  in  a cow  byre  at  Huby 
as  a charm  against  murrain  or  other  possible  products  of  witch- 
craft, and  it  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Stocks,  of  Weeton  Old  Hall.  As 
might  be  expected  near  the  abode  of  Mother  Shipton,  the  Forest 
of  Knaresborough  abounded  in  supposed  witches.  One  of  them, 
Margaret  Thorpe,  was  condemned  as  a witch  before  a justice  of  the 
peace  in  Fewston  Church,  by  her  inability  to  say  perfectly  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Edward  Fairfax,  of  Fewston,  translator  of  Tasso,  appeared 
as  a witness  against  this  woman  and  five  others  upon  charges  of 
witchcraft  at  York  Assizes  in  1622,  but  they  were  all  acquitted. 

Colonel  Parker,  who  has  about  twenty  similar  witch  stones, 
says  they  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pendle  Hill. 

The  photograph  is  by  Mr.  Mark  E.  Mitchell,  of  Montpellier 
Parade,  Harrogate. 

A flint  hatchet  of  the  Stone  Age  in  perfect  condition  was  found 
in  the  month  of  May,  1928,  on  Duck  Nest  Farm,  Holme-on- 
Spalding-Moor,  and  has  been  added  to  the  Museum  in  the  local 
Council  School. 


VIKING  AXE-HEAD  FOUND  NEAR  HARROGATE. 

The  hnd  of  an  iron  axe-head  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Kaye,  F.S.A., 
at  Pippin  Castle,  near  Harrogate,  so  long  ago  as  1901,  has  not  been 
adequately  recorded.  “ Of  its  character  and  age,”  writes  Professor 
Baldwin  Brown,  “no  doubt  is  possible,  for  the  form  of  it  shows  it 
to  be  a Viking  axe-head  of  about  the  ninth  or  early  tenth  century  a.d. 
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It  can  be  identified  as  such  by  a curious  detail  in  the  shape  of  a small 
projection  or  shoulder  about  the  middle  of  the  under  edge  of  the 
blade,  quite  visible  in  the  Harrogate  specimen,  decayed  as  it  is. 
Dr.  Haakon  Shetelig,  of  the  Museum  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  has 
stated  that  this  peculiar  and  unmistakable  type  is  specially  common 
along  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  In  Great  Britain  the  type  occurs 
in  seven  or  eight  examples  from  widely-separated  districts.  Three 
have  been  found  in  Scotland,  of  which  two  are  in  the  Edinburgh 
Museum  of  Antiquities.  One  is  in  the  Tullie  House  Museum  at 
Carlisle  from  a Viking  interment  at  Heslet,  and  there  is  one  at 
Dublin.  Two  were  dredged  up  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Thames, 
but  there  is  no  specimen  either  in  the  British  or  the  London  Museum. 
The  most  interesting  example,  apart  from  the  Harrogate  piece,  is 
in  the  School  Museum  at  Repton,  in  Derbyshire.  It  was  dug  up, 
with  remains  of  splinters  of  wood  adhering  to  its  cutting-edge,  at 
a depth  of  five  feet  close  to  the  walls  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chancel 
of  Repton  Priory  Church.  It  is  known  that  the  heathen  Norsemen 
wintered  at  Repton  in  the  year  874,  and  the  axe-head  may  con- 
ceivably be  a relic  of  the  hewing  down  of  a wooden  Saxon  church, 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  chancel.  The  date  874  would  agree 
with  the  general  chronology  of  the  type.,, 


THE  CHANTRY  CHAPELS  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

By  J.  W.  Walker,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A. 

A Chantry  was  the  endowment  left  by  some  benefactor,  or  raised 
by  the  offerings  of  the  parishioners,  to  support  one  or  more  priests 
attached  either  to  a parish  church  or  to  a special  chapel,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founders,  and,  as  a rule,  to 
assist  in  the  services  at  the  parish  church. 

Walter  Gray,  Archbishop  of  York,  wrote  to  Pope  Gregory  IX 
in  1233  and  sought  his  advice,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  of  the  parish  priest  from  the  scattered  parts  of  his  flock,  it 
often  happened  that  a sick  man  passed  away  before  the  priest  could 
reach  him.  The  Pope  thereupon  gave  the  Archbishop  licence  to 
have  oratories  or  chapels  erected  throughout  his  diocese.1 

For  the  most  part  these  chapels  were  erected  by  individuals  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  relations,  but  sometimes  by  a 
number  of  parishioners,  who  maintained  them  and  found  the  stipends 
of  the  chantry  priests,  as  well  as  the  necessary  books,  ornaments, 
and  vestments.  Such  chapels  were  often  a help  to  the  inhabitants 
of  some  outlying  village  in  winter  who  could  not  attend  their  parish 
church  owing  to  the  flooded  state  of  a river  or  an  impassable  road. 

Some  were  founded  on  a main  road  leading  out  of  a town,  or  on 
a bridge,  as  wayside  chapels,  where  travellers  might  rest  for  a short 
interval  and  return  thanks  to  their  patron  saint  in  gratitude  for  a 
safely-completed  journey,  or  make  supplication  for  safe-conduct  on 
an  unknown  road;  others  were  founded  in  order  that  persons  suf- 
fering from  or  exposed  to  infection  in  time  of  plague  (which  was  not 
uncommon  in  those  days)  might  thither  resort  and  thus  prevent  the 
spread  of  infection  to  worshippers  at  the  parish  church. 

These  chantry-chapels  were  usually  small,  but  often  richly 
decorated  and  supplied  with  good  altar  furniture  and  vessels; 
frequently  they  contained  statues  of  the  patron  or  other  saints  in 
canopied  niches ; the  tiled  floors  were  covered  with  rushes,  renewed 
two  or  three  times  a year. 

The  chantry-priest  was,  speaking  broadly,  an  assistant  priest 
of  the  parish,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  assist  in  the 

1 Gray's  Reg.,  Surtees  Soc.,  lvi,  167. 
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services  of  the  parish  church,  where  he  was  bound  to  attend  in 
the  choir,  habited  in  his  surplice,  on  Sundays  at  matins,  high  mass, 
and  evensong,  on  all  principal  feast-days,  and  to  take  his  part  at 
the  direction  of  the  vicar.  He  was  not  to  be  absent  from  church  for 
more  than  a month  at  a time  without  the  consent  of  the  vicar.  He 
was  not  to  play  at  dice  or  other  prohibited  games,  except  on  the 
twelve  days  after  Christmas,  nor  was  he  to  frequent  taverns  or  ale- 
houses at  unseemly  hours,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  hour  of  io  p.m. 
in  summer  from  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  to  the  Nativity  of  the 
B.V.  Mary,  and  after  9 p.m.  in  the  winter. 

Chantry  priests  appear  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  an  honest 
though  ignorant  class  of  men ; few  of  them  were  sufficiently  learned 
to  hold  a licence  to  preach.  In  the  Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls 
we  find  many  notices  of  them,  not  altogether  to  their  credit,  such  as, 
on  29  May,  1298,  Richard  the  smith  of  Sandal  sued  Henry  the 
chaplain  of  Sandal  for  assaulting  him  in  John  le  Beste’s  yard  and 
breaking  his  head  with  a stone,  for  which  he  was  fined  20s. 

At  a Court  at  Wakefield,  9 June,  1307,  it  was  alleged  that  “ Alice 
wife  of  John  Kyde  of  Wakefield  had  been  abducted  by  night  by  the 
servant  of  Nicholas,  the  parish  chaplain  of  Wakefield,  on  the  chap- 
lain's horse  and  by  his  command,  and  with  the  woman’s  consent; 
she  was  taken  to  Ayllisbiry,  with  goods  belonging  to  her  husband, 
to  wit,  ii<L,  taken  from  her  husband’s  purse;  3 gold  rings,  worth 
18^. ; a cup  of  mazer,  12 d. ; a napkin,  12 d. ; a towel,  6 d. ; a gown, 
6s.  8 d. ; a new  hood,  taken  from  her  husband’s  pack,  i2d. ; with 
many  other  things  unknown.” 

In  1328  Robert  de  Sandale,  chaplain,  was  fined  2 s.  for  assaulting 
Roger  Lewelyn  and  drawing  his  blood,  and  12 d.  for  drawing  the 
blood  of  Adam  de  Halifax.  William  de  Cliderhowe,  chaplain,  was 
fined  2s.  for  shedding  the  blood  of  Richard  Withehoundes,  and  on  a 
cross -summons  Richard,  though  he  pleaded  self-defence,  was  fined, 
but  only  6 d.,  for  shedding  the  chaplain’s  blood. 

In  1339  Sir  William  Hobson,  chaplain,  was  brought  before  the 
Court  for  the  hue  raised  on  him  by  the  wife  of  John  de  Fery,  junior, 
but  he  was  acquitted. 

Sometimes  the  chaplains  were  detected  in  the  act  of  poaching  on 
the  lord’s  manor;  for  in  1421  Thomas  Swaynson,  the  parish  chaplain, 
was  charged  at  the  Manor  Court  that  on  Thursday  before  the  feast 
of  St.  Lucy  (13  Decr)  he  was  seen  on  the  underside  of  the  Earl’s 
warren  hunting  with  hounds  and  other  dogs,  and  that  he  killed  two 
hares.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  hunting  and  that  he  killed  one 
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hare,  but  that  he  was  not  guilty  for  the  second  hare.  In  1454  two 
Wakefield  chaplains  were  fined  for  taking  grouse  on  Westgate  moor. 

There  were  in  the  parish  of  Wake  held  fourteen  chantry  priests, 
all  of  whom  had  stalls  in  the  choir  of  the  church  and  lived  in  timber- 
framed houses  of  post  and  panel  work,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church- 
yard; one  of  which  was  built  by  Giles  Kaye,  chaplain  to  the  Pilking- 
ton  chantry  in  the  parish  church,  in  15191;  his  initials  were  carved 
in  Old  English  characters  enclosed  by  a circular  scroll  on  the  obtuse 
angle  of  a richly-carved  beam;  in  addition,  the  ancient  symbol  of 
the  priesthood,  a wafer  emerging  from  a chalice,  was  cut  in  bas- 
relief  on  the  oaken  pinnacle  which  formed  the  centre  ornament  of 
the  gable.  This  house  stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  church- 
yard, and  was  only  taken  down  some  eighty  years  ago,  when  the 
Borough  Market  Arms  Inn  was  erected  upon  its  site.  When  ex- 
cavating for  the  foundations  of  the  inn  two  skeletons  were  found, 
which  were  re-interred  in  the  neighbouring  Vicarage  Croft. 


Gable  of  Chantry  Priest's  House. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard  was  another  chantry  priest’s 
house,  having  a gable  furnished  with  a fifteenth-century  barge- 
board  carved  with  a series  of  trefoil  heads,  the  main  cusps  of  which 

1 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  1519. 
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terminated  in  five-petalled  flowers,  and  the  spandrels  between  con- 
tained rayed-leaf  carving;  the  finial  was  enriched  with  a panel  of 
Perpendicular  mouldings,  beneath  which  was  the  Sacred  Monogram 
tbr  and  above  a battlemented  parapet.  The  finial  terminated  in 
crocketted  pinnacles  and  a spire  to  which  was  affixed  a board  with 
bannister’s  Cbanto?  painted  thereon.1 

There  were,  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Wakefield,  four  chapels 
in  which  chantries  were  founded,  three  of  which  date  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  All  were  built  outside  the  bars  of  the  town  on 
the  four  main  roads  leading  to  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  York,  and  Don- 
caster. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

St.  John’s  Chapel  was  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  as  a wayside  chapel  on  the  road  from  Wakefield  to  Leeds, 
and  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who,  in  mediaeval  popu- 
larity, surpassed  all  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  except  Saints 
Peter  and  Andrew.  The  Chantry  was  probably  founded  by  pious 
parishioners  to  provide  a priest  to  perform  the  religious  offices,  and 
also  to  assist  in  the  services  of  the  parish  church  when  required. 

The  endowment  of  this  chantry  was  materially  increased  in 
I435  by  John  Lake,  of  Wakefield,  and  Katherine  his  wife,  who  gave 
lands  at  Alverthorpe  and  Stanley  for  this  purpose,  which,  upon 
payment  of  ioo  marks’  consideration,  were  conveyed  to  him  and 
to  Oliver  Furbishour,  chaplain  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary  upon 
Wakefield  bridge,  by  John  Oliver,  of  Cateby,  Agnes,  his  wife,  and 
Alice  Berlawe,  of  Wakefield,  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  John 
Berlawe,  of  Wakefield.2 

John  Lake  died  in  July,  1438,  only  three  years  after  making  this 
benefaction  to  St.  John’s  Chapel,  and  by  his  will,  proved  16  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  he  gave  his  best  horse  with  best  harness  for  his 
mortuary;  to  his  four  daughters  his  paternal  benediction,  also  £80, 
viz.  £20  each  towards  their  marriage  if  with  the  consent  of  their 
mother;  all  his  goods  moveable  and  immoveable  to  Katherine  his 
wife,  whom  he  appointed  with  his  son  John  as  his  executors.  The  wit- 
nesses to  the  will  were  Sir  John  Sayvill,  knight,  John  Sayvill,  John 
Banastre,  John  Wentworth,  John  Amyas,  Esquires,  Oliver  Fur- 
bishour, Chaplain,  and  Thomas  Beaumont.3 

Oliver  Furbishour,  to  whom  the  purchased  lands  were  jointly 
conveyed,  and  who  was  a witness  to  John  Lake’s  will,  lived  until 
June,  1455,  and  on  his  death  showed  by  his  testamentary  bequest  of 

1 Add.  MSS.,  36,  437-  3 Test.  Ebor.,  ii,  112  (Surtees  Soc.). 

2 Fines,  13  Hen.  VI. 
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6s.  8d.  to  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  his  interest  in  this 
foundation. 

When  the  Commissioners  of  1546  made  their  returns  of  the 
Chantries  the  original  founders  were  not  infrequently  unknown, 
and  a later  benefactor  was  often  described  as  the  founder.  It  was 
doubtless  for  this  reason  that  John  Lake  was  given  the  credit  of 
being  the  founder  when  the  Commissioners  stated  that  the  Chapel 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  “ of  the  foundacion  of  John  Lake/’1 
although  in  reality  it  had  been  in  existence  at  least  two-hundred-and- 
hfty  years  before  his  time. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  from  Wakefield  to  Leeds,  about  300  yards  north  of  the  bar 
which  was  the  entrance  to  the  town,  and  which  stood  close  to  Haselden 
Hall,  the  home  of  the  Haselden  and  afterwards  of  the  Peck  family. 
The  lodge  of  the  Wakefield  Grammar  School  is  built  on  the  site  of 
this  chapel,  but  as  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  assertion  I shall 
attempt  to  prove  it  by  quotations  from  contemporary  writers. 

John  Leland,  in  1545,  says:  “ Sum  think  that  wereas  now  is  a 
chapelle  of  ease,  at  the  other  ende  of  the  Toune  was  ons  the  old 
Paroch  Chirch/'2  showing  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
this  chapel  must  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity  and  had  a 
venerable  appearance. 

Roger  Dodsworth,  who  visited  Wakefield  21  January,  1618, 
stated:  “ Att  a place  in  Wakefeild  called  Northgate  Head  stood  St. 
John  Chappell,  now  translated  into  a laythe,  on  south  side  whereof 
ther  is  a hohow  place  yett  extant  in  the  wall  wher  an  anchoret 
lived/'3 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Forster,  Camden  Lecturer  at  the  Parish 
Church  from  1766  to  1772,  afterwards  Rector  of  Boconnoc,  in  Corn- 
wall, who  wrote  some  very  racy  letters  to  his  friend,  Richard  Gough, 
F.S.A.,  in  one  dated  from  Wakefield,  1766,  says : “ The  old  church  of 
St.  John  at  Wakefield,  in  which  a person  who  died  within  these  fif- 
teen years  was  baptized,  stood  where  is  now  a large  brick  barn  which 
we  past  by  in  coming  from  Leeds,  on  our  left  hand,  just  before  we 
entered  the  town.’'4 

The  Rev.  John  Garlick,  Usher  at  the  Wakefield  Grammar  School 
1740-1751,  Vicar  of  Kirkthorpe  from  20  December,  1763,  until  his 
death  at  Field  Head,  Stanley,  21  May,  1770,  made  some  collections 
relating  to  Wakefield  history,  of  which  a copy  was  made  by  Mr. 

1 Chantry  Certificates , ii,  315  (Surtees  3 Dodsworth  MSS.,  vol.  cix. 

Soc.).  4 Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of 

2 Lei  and’ s Itinerary,  Yorks.  Arch.  Jl.,  x,  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1828.' 
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Wilson,  and  writes:  “St.  John’s  Church  stood  where  Lord  Straf- 
ford’s barn  now  is;  many  human  bones  being  found  when  it  was 
built,  and  the  adjoining  field  is  named  from  it.  The  Font  stone  of 
St.  John’s  Church  lies  at  Skurrey’s  door  in  Northgate.  The  Pinnacles 
of  the  church  were  found  at  the  building  of  Lord  Strafford’s  barn.”1 

Dr.  Whitaker,  writing  in  1816,  says:  “ The  Chantry  of  St.  John’s 
was  on  a distinct  site  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  town,  where 
is  a field  still  called  St.  John’s  Close,  in  which  the  foundation  of  a 
massy  building,  with  bones,  and  other  remains,  have  lately  been 
dug  up.  This  unquestionably  is  the  chapel  spoken  of  by  Leland.”2 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Sisson,  Usher  at  the  Wakefield  Grammar  School 
1814-1834,  and  Sunday  Evening  Reader  at  the  Parish  Church, 
writing  in  the  Historic  Sketch  of  Wakefield  Church,  1824,  thought  it 
“ singular  that  though  the  Chantry  of  St.  John  was  so  large  as  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  Parish  Church,  and  had  a Cemetery 
attached  to  it,  no  vestiges  of  it  have  hitherto  been  discovered.  The 
site  is  well  known  to  have  been  very  near  the  White  Barn  in  North- 
gate,  and  through  the  Cemetery  there  was  a road  leading  to  Stanley. 
The  land  near  the  White  Barn  is  likely  soon  to  be  excavated  for 
building,  and  there  is  no  doubt  some  vestiges  will  be  found  of  this 
considerable  Chantry.” 

The  Wakefield  property  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  then  owned 
the  land  on  which  this  barn  stood,  was  sold  in  May,  1814.  Lot  47 
is  described  as  “ a capital  plot  of  garden  ground  in  St.  John’s  Field 
adjoining  the  Leeds  Road  with  a barn,  stable,  farm  yard,  situate  on 
the  south  side  of  Eastmoor  Lane,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Lots  42-46.”  In  the  sale  plan  the  bain  is  shown  close  to  the  road, 
exactly  on  the  site  of  the  present  Grammar  School  lodge.  Many 
years  ago  I was  informed  by  an  old  Wakefield  resident  that  at  the 
time  (1832)  when  the  ground  was  opened  for  the  foundations  of  the 
lodge  several  gravestones  and  human  bones  were  found.  Mr.  George 
Wentworth,  of  Woolley  Park,  corroborated  this  when  he  wrote 
“ the  foundations  of  a large  building  were  dug  up  near  the  Pro- 
prietary (now  the  Grammar)  School  ” in  a paper  read  before  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  in  June,  1864.3  In  1909,  when  the 
Science  Block  at  the  Grammar  School  was  erected,  an  ancient  well 
was  found  near  where  the  chaplain’s  house  stood  east  of  the  chapel. 

With  this  evidence  I venture  to  think  that  there  can  be  no  further 
question  as  to  the  actual  site  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Of  the  form  or  size  of  this  chapel  when  first  built  we  have 

1 Wilson’s  Yorkshire  Deeds.  Brit.  Mus.  3 Journal  of  British  Archaeological  As- 

Add.  MSS.,  24470.  socialion,  1864,  p.  122. 

2 Loidis  and  Elmete,  p.  288. 
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no  indication,  but  in  the  year  1315  it  became  necessary  to  en- 
large the  building,  and  this  was  done  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Shortly  before  this  date  the  central  Norman  tower  of  the  parish  church 
had  fallen,  causing  so  great  destruction  that  it  became  necessary  to 
rebuild  almost  the  whole  church.  Other  accommodation  had  there- 
fore to  be  found  for  the  services  r 


until  the  new  parish  church  was 
built  and  consecrated  by  Arch- 
bishop Melton  on  10  August,  1329. 

This  was  probably  the  reason  why 
the  chantry  chapel  of  St.  John 
was  enlarged  in  1315,  and  used 
as  the  parish  church,  thus  bearing 
out  Leland's  tradition  that  this 
“ Chapelle  of  ease  was  ons  the 
old  Paroch  Chirch.” 

It  was  decided  by  the  parish  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  chapel  at 
each  end.  The  lengthening  of  the 
chancel  by  20  feet  internally  was 
necessary  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  various  chantry  priests  who 
served  at  the  altars  in  the  old 
parish  church,  and  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  advanced  ritual 
which  came  into  fashion  at  this 
period.  Ten  feet  was  to  be  added 
to  the  west  end  for  the  reception 
of  the  larger  congregation,  and  on 
which  to  build  a campanile,  so 
that  the  bells  within  might  sum- 
mon parishioners  to  the  services. 

Master  Robert  Carpenter,  Thomas  the  son  of  Laurence,  and 
John  Swerd,  men  whose  names  frequently  occur  in  the  Manor  Court 
Rolls  as  of  local  importance,  and  who  may  have  been  churchwardens 
of  the  shattered  parish  church,  entered  into  a contract  with  John  de 
Wragby,  mason,  of  Wakefield,  to  carry  out  the  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions to  St.  John's  Chapel,  and  stipulated  that  the  new  bell-tower 
built  over  the  west  end  should  be  20  feet  in  height  above  the  west 
window.  It  was  agreed  that  the  whole  of  the  new  walling  should 
be  of  stone,  the  roof  covered  with  grey  slates,  and  all  the  windows 
glazed  with  new  glass. 
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The  site  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  from 
Lord  Stratford’s  Sale  Plan,  1814. 
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John  de  Wragby  pledged  himself  to  carry  out  the  work  well 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers  for  the  sum  of  £22. 

It  is  evident  that  the  work  was  pushed  on  rapidly,  for  by  Sep- 
tember 4th  of  that  year  the  work  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
treasurers  of  the  building  fund,  Henry  de  Walda1  and  William  de 
Lokewode,  whose  names  frequently  occur  in  the  Wakefield  Court 
Rolls,  and  who  were  looked  upon  as  responsible  men,  paid  the 
contractor  £17  5s.  on  account.  The  work  must  then  have  been 
very  near  completion,  for  Wragby  undertook  to  have  the  chapel 
ready  so  that  it  might  be  re-opened  with  great  ceremony  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael.  The  builder  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  was  then  paid 
the  balance  of  his  account.2 

In  the  new  campanile  were  hung  two  bells,  and  within  the  chapel 
was  placed  a font.  Were  these  bells  two  that  came  from  the  fallen 
tower,  and  was  the  font  the  old  Norman  one  from  the  parish  church, 
removed  for  use  to  the  temporary  church  ? 

The  enlarged  chapel  was  now  called  St.  John’s  Kyrke  or  church 
in  contemporary  documents.  To  it  was  attached  a cemetery,  an 
adjunct  not  usual  to  a simple  chantry  chapel.  In  1453  Thomas 
Turton  was  brought  before  the  manor  court  charged  with  obstruct- 
ing the  road  on  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery  of  Seynt  John  Kirke, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  attached.3  At  various  times  gravestones  and 
human  remains  have  been  found  in  this  area. 

Thus  after  its  enlaigement  this  chapel  obtained  the  status  of  a 
parish  church.  The  rite  of  baptism  took  place  within  its  walls, 
and  in  its  attached  cemetery  the  dead  were  buried.  Doubtless 
marriages  were  solemnised  there  during  the  period  at  which  it  was 
used  as  the  parish  church. 

Another  distinction  of  this  chapel  was  that  it  became  the 
residence  of  a hermit  or  anchoret,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  who 
did  not  live  within  the  walls,  but  in  a cell  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
building,  which  was  still  in  existence  in  1618,  when  Roger  Dods- 
worth  saw  it.4  Hermits  or  anchorites  frequently  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  authorities  to  dwell  in  cells  near  frequented  parts  of 
main  roads.  They  lived  on  the  charity  of  passers-by  and  testa- 
mentary bequests ; and  were  supposed  to  attend  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
roadways  and  bridges  near  which  they  dwelt.6 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  local  wills  of  this  anchoret.  In 

1 Henry  de  Walda  had  been  brought  II.  Wilson’s  Yorkshire  Deeds.  Brit, 
from  Buckinghamshire  by  Earl  Warenne  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  24467. 

for  official  service,  and  he  was  ultimately  3 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  32 
Steward  of  the  Wakefield  Court.  See  Hen.  VI. 

Yorks.  Deeds,  vol.  iii,  155,  for  his  origin.  4 Dodsworth  MSS.,  vol.  clx. 

2 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  9 Edw.  5 T.  Cooper,  Yorks.  Arch.  Jl.,  xxii,  281. 
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1401  Richard  Bate,  tanner,  of  Wakefield,  left  to  the  anchoret  of 
that  town,  StC1  John  Thorpe,  mercer,  of  Wakefield,  left  2 s.  to  the 
anchoret  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  1408,  and  his 
widow,  Joan,  in  1420  bequeathed  to  the  Light  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  2s.  William  Mason,  of  Wakefield,  left  6 d.  to  the  anchoret 
at  Wakefield  in  1436.  When  we  come  to  the  sixteenth  century  we 
find  the  place  of  the  male  anchoret  taken  by  a lady  ancres  (as  she 
is  described),  who  in  solitude  inhabited  this  cell  and  by  her  piety 
won  the  benefactions  of  the  well-disposed.  Ann  Symond  left  2 s. 
to  the  ankerys  of  Saint  John  in  1505.  Richard  Peck,  of  Haselden 
Hall,  Wakefield,  who  died  24  June,  1516,  left  3s.  4^.  to  the  ancres 
of  Saynt  John’s  for  hir  prayer,2  and  Walter  Bradford,  of  Houghton 
near  Pontefract,  by  his  will  proved  17  January,  1530,  gave  to  the 
ancres  of  Wakefield  a quarter  of  malt.3 

To  the  Chapel  itself  benefactions  also  came,  for  in  1455  Oliver 
Furbishour,  a chantry  priest  at  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  upon  Wakefield 
Bridge,  bequeathed  “ 6s.  8 d.  to  the  Church  of  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist.” Richard  Peck,  the  same  who  left  money  to  the  anchoret, 
willed  that  “ if  they  make  an  ymege  of  Saynt  Nicolesse  in  the  parish 
church,  then  I assigne  therto  iijs.  iiij d.,  and  requier  them  to  gyve  the 
old  to  Saynt  John  Kyrke.  Allso  I bequeth  to  the  gildyng  of  Saynt 
John,  now  new  made  in  the  Kyrke  of  Saynt  John  in  Wakefelde, 
vjs.  viij d.”x 

Thomas  Ryther,  of  Ryther  near  Tadcaster  esquire,  by  his  will 
dated  1 July,  1527,  ordered  his  executors  “ to  geve  xxli.  to  the 
edifyeng  and  foundding  of  on  place  of  Freres  Observauntes  in  Sancte 
John  churche  in  Wakefeld;  and,  if  none  herafter  be  edified  there, 
then  to  bestowe  the  said  xxli.  for  the  health  of  my  sail.”5 

The  chapel  is  also  mentioned  in  the  will  of  John  Arnald,  of  Wake- 
field Outwood,  proved  4 Oct.,  1543:  “Also  I bequeath  ijs  that 
shalbe  taken  of  the  thirde  parte  of  my  goodes  towarde  the  amendinge 
of  the  highe  waye  betwixte  the  crose  towardes  Sancte  John  is 
Churche  unto  Mr  Bonney  placie.”6 

The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed  in  1534  when  Henry  VIII 
finally  broke  with  the  Pope,  and  was  at  once  followed  by  the  An- 
nates Act,  which  required  all  ecclesiastics  to  pay  their  tenths  to  the 
Crown  instead  of  to  the  Pope.  In  order  that  the  true  value  of  every 
benefice  might  be  known  returns  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  every 

1 Test.  Ebor.,  i,  285.  had  issue  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

2 Ibid.,  v,  74.  He  was  buried  within  the  parish  church 

2 Ibid.,  v,  286.  of  Wakefield. 

4 Richard  Peck,  of  Haselden  Hall,  5 Test.  Ebor.,  v,  286. 

Northgate,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  6 Test.  Leod.  Thoresby  Soc.,  xix,  91. 

Peter  Middleton,  of  Stockheld,  esq.,  and 
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parish;  these,  when  completed,  were  known  as  the  Valor  Ecclesias- 
tics s of  1535.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  rents  from  lands  and 
tenements  in  Stanley  and  Alverthorpe  belonging  to  the  chantry  of 
St.  John  were  valued  at  405.  11  \d.  a year.  Richard  Snydall  was 
then  the  incumbent. 

Owing  to  the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  the  country  was 
involved  in  heavy  debt  in  1542.  The  House  of  Commons  was  dis- 
mayed when  it  became  known  that  the  large  revenues  received  from 
the  dissolved  monasteries  had  been  spent,  and  that  further  supplies 
were  necessary  for  the  war.  An  Act,  known  as  the  Chantries  Act, 
was  passed  in  1545,  under  which  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
survey  and  take  to  the  King’s  use  the  lands  of  such  chantries  as  had 
been  misapplied,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  should  be  applied 
to  the  expenses  of  these  wars. 

The  Commissioners  for  Yorkshire  were  appointed  on  14  February, 
1546.  Their  returns  were  made  in  a very  business-like  manner; 
with  regard  to  St.  John’s  Chapel  they  say  that  George  Leigh  was  the 
incumbent,  that  it  was  of  the  foundation  of  John  Lake,  that  the 
goods  were  worth  10s.  2d.,  and  the  plate  68s.  The  rentals  of  the 
chantry-lands  in  Ouchthorp  and  Alverthorpe  were  worth  35s.  a 
year;  that  there  was  payable  to  the  King  for  tenths  3s.  6 d.,  to  the 
grave  or  bailiff  of  Stanley  for  lands  in  Ouchthorp  3s.  id.,  and  to  the 
grave  or  bailiff  of  Alverthorpe  13 d.  due  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wakefield  for  lands  there.  So  that  there  only  remained  from  these 
sources  27s.  2 d.  for  the  incumbent. 

Under  this  Act  few  chantries  were  disturbed,  the  powers  therein 
conferred  being  but  partially  enforced  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
king,  28  January,  1547.  As  the  power  to  enter  on  the  chantries 
was  limited  to  the  king’s  life,  and  to  a warranty  under  his  hand, 
nothing  further  could  be  done  for  the  time.  Upon  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI,  an  Enabling  Act  was 
passed  that  the  Crown  might  receive  the  benefits  accruing  to  it 
under  the  earlier  Act.  The  preamble  to  the  amended  Act  rehearses 
that  “ men’s  minds  were  filled  with  superstition  and  error  about 
Purgatory  and  masses  for  the  departed,  through  the  abuses  of  Tren- 
tals  and  Chantries,”  and  “ it  was  therefore  felt  to  be  expedient  to 
give  the  King  with  and  by  the  advice  of  his  most  prudent  Council  ” 
the  power  of  converting  the  foundations  which  came  under  the  Act 

to  such  good  and  godly  uses  as  in  erecting  Grammar  schools 

as  well  as  to  put  money  into  the  empty  Exchequer.  Robert  Holgate, 
Archbishop  of  York,  Robert  Chaloner  of  Stanley  Hall,  Henry  Savile 
of  Lupset  Hall,  and  Thomas  Gargrave,  born  in  the  Pear  Tree  Acres 
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whereon  now  stands  Kirkgate  station,  who  lived  at  Kinsley  Hall, 
Hemsworth,  and  eventually  became  the  purchaser  of  the  dissolved 
priory  of  Nostell,  were  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
Certificates  for  the  Yorkshire  chantry  lands.  When  Commissions 
were  issued  for  the  sale  of  the  chantry  lands,  it  was  declared  that  they 
were  granted  “ specially  for  the  relief  of  the  King’s  Majesties’ 
charges  which  increase  by  reason  of  divers  and  sundry  fortifications, 
garrisons,  and  levying  of  men  and  soldiers.” 

George  Leigh,  still  the  chantry  chaplain,  was  then  aged  50  years, 
and  was  “ somewhat  learned.”  The  goods  of  the  chapel  were  only 
worth  ys.  8 d.,  the  altar -plate  was  of  silver-gilt  and  weighed  16  ounces. 
The  land  belonging  to  the  chantry  was  all  copyhold  of  the  manor 
of  Wakefield  with  no  freehold. 

In  due  course  the  chantry  was  dissolved,  but  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
and  Robert  Kelway,  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Great 
Seal,  dated  20  June,  1548,  to  grant  pensions  to  the  chantry  chap- 
lains, with  instructions  that  every  priest  was  to  have  the  profit 
of  his  chantry  for  his  natural  life  unless  promoted  to  some  other 
benefice  or  curacy,  did  not  assign  any  special  pension  to  George 
Leigh,  but  when  the  chantry  lands  were  sold  a proviso  was  made 
that  the  rents  were  to  be  paid  to  him  for  his  life. 

The  chantry  lands  were  ordered  to  be  handed  over  to  John  Cotton 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  2 April,  1549, 1 and  at  a Manor  Court  held 
3 May  of  the  same  year  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave  and  Thomas  Darley 
surrendered  the  copyhold  lands  to  the  use  of  John  Cotton,  also  the 
whole  of  the  late  chapel  of  St.  John  in  Wake  held,  with  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands,  also  one  small  cottage  (the  chaplain’s  house) 
belonging  to  and  adjacent  to  the  chapel,  also  the  whole  burial 
ground  of  the  same  chapel,  and  the  two  bells  pertaining  to  and  be- 
longing to  the  said  chapel,  also  a tenement  with  parcels  of  pasture 
land  in  Ouchthorp,  late  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Pek,  together  with 
two  acres  in  Alverthorpe,  late  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  St.  John 
in  the  parish  of  Wakefield,  but  the  annual  rents  were  to  be  given 
to  George  Leigh,  late  the  incumbent  of  the  said  chapel,  for  his  life.2 

The  two  bells  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  Leonard  Bate,  of 
Lupset,  Collector  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Chantry  Lands.3 

On  28  March  Sir  Edward  Warner,  of  the  King’s  Household, 
Silvester  Leigh,  of  Pontefract,  and  Leonard  Bate,  of  Lupset,  applied 
for,  among  other  property,  “ The  Chapel  of  St.  John,  built  of  ragge- 
stone  with  two  little  bells  in  the  roof  weighing  4 cwt.,  a cottage  ad- 

1 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  3 May,  3 Land  Revenue,  Church  Goods,  No. 

3 Edw.  VI.  449/1. 

2 Ibid. 
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joining  the  same  and  a garden  containing  i rood  of  land  of  the  value 
of  6s.  Sd.,  which  was  valued  at  73s.  4 d.”1  On  17  June  this  property 
was  granted  to  them,  along  with  other  lands  of  the  total  value  of 
£2,247  I4S-  6 dr 

St.  John’s  Chapel  next  came  into  the  possession  of  Henry  Savile, 
of  Lupset,  Surveyor  of  the  Crown  for  the  Northern  Provinces,  who 
obtained  large  quantities  of  chantry  lands,  and  ultimately  to  George 
Savile,  son  of  Thomas  Savile,  of  Stanley,  who  purchased  Haselden 
Hall,  Northgate  from  Richard  Peck,  7 November,  1572. 3 

The  chapel  was  then  converted  into  a dwelling-house,  for  in  a 
survey  of  the  lands  of  John  Savile,  of  Haselden  Hall,  taken  on  his 
death  in  1629,  it  was  found  that  he  held  “ a capital  messuage  ” 
called  “ le  Upperhall  alias  St.  John’s  Church,”  with  court,  garden, 
croft,  etc.,  belonging  thereto  in  Northgate  beyond  “ les  Barrs  ” in 
the  occupation  of  Francis  Taylor  and  John  Sunderland.4  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  writing  to  Ralph  Thoresby,  says  “St.  John’s  Chapel  is  now 
in  the  occupation  of  Major  Savile  at  Northgate  Head.”5  In  1653, 
on  the  death  of  William  Savile,  of  Haselden  Hall,  who,  though 
twice  married,  died  childless,  his  estates,  including  this  chapel, 
passed  to  Sir  William  Wentworth,  son  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of 
Ashby  Puerorum,  who  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Thomas  Savile,  of  Haselden  Hall.  The  chapel  was  then  converted 
into  a laythe,  but  for  long  bore  the  appellation  “St.  John’s  Church.” 
In  1556,  at  the  Burges  Court,  the  “ enqueste  founde  that  Nicholas 
Fysheburne  and  Oles  Sagar  clerke  shall  leave  a sufficiente  hye  way 
for  carte  wayne  and  other  cariage  at  all  tymes  in  the  yere  as  hath 
bene  used  afore  tyme  oute  of  mynde  from  the  stray  lane  ende  to 
Seynte  John  churche  to  ye  hye  strete  to  the  house  of  Nicholas  Tem- 
peste  esquyer  late  Richard  Turton’s  and  so  to  the  hie  strete  of 
Westgate  through  ye  same  folde  from  sonne  ryse  to  the  sonne  sett 
in  payne  of  every  tyme  of  anay  of  theym  so  stoppynge  the  sayde 
waye  xls.  at  a tyme.  Wednesday  next  after  the  feast  of  Saynte 
Michaell.”6 

Again  in  1625,  4 May,  at  the  Rectory  Manor  Court  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Savile,  the  Homage  ordered  “ that  ffrancis  Taylor  and 
others  occupiers  of  the  landes  from  St.  Johns  Kirk  unto  St.  Johns 
feild  shall  p’mitt  and  suffer  the  Ladye  of  this  Mannor,  and  other  her 
tenn’ts  of  the  P’sonage  house  to  have  way  wth  wayne,  cart  & car- 
riage for  coales  and  other  necessaries  from  the  heigh  street  leading 

1 Particulars  for  Grants,  Augmentation  5 Thoresby’ s Notes  from  Johnston. 

Office.  6 The  Burgess  Enqueste,  3 & 4 Phil,  and 

2 Rot.  Pat.,  3 Edw.  VI,  p.  4,  m.  18.  Mary.  Miscellanea  II,  Yorks.  Record 

3 Add.  MSS.  22253-  Series,  lxxii,  23. 

4 Court  of  Wards  Book,  No.  211. 
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towardes  Northgate  unto  the  P’sonage  house,  as  usuallye  they  have 
had  heretofore,  upon  payne  of  not  soe  doinge,  and  everie  one  stop- 
pinge  of  the  same,  xxs.”1 

In  a description  of  Lord  Strafford's  lands  in  St.  John’s  Field  is 
a “ rood  of  land  lying  at  St.  John’s  Church.” 

The  barn,  known  as  the  White  Barn,  was  evidently  a prominent 
object  to  travellers  entering  the  town  from  Leeds,  and  was  the  first 
building  which  would  meet  the  eye  on  the  immediate  outskirt  of 
the  town  in  those  days.  The  barn  was  still  standing  when  the  ground 
was  purchased  by  the  Governors  of  the  Wakefield  Proprietary  School 
in  1830;  it  was  then  demolished,  and  a new  entrance  lodge  erected 
on  its  site ; thus  the  last  vestige  of  this  thirteenth-century  chapel 
disappeared. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  present  St. 
John’s  Church  was  built,  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  as 
was  its  predecessor,  the  chantry  chapel. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  chancel  was  lengthened  in  1904,  a 
figure  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  placed  in  a niche  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  east  end,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  impression 
that  the  present  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Apostle. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

This  chantry  chapel  stood  on  a triangular  piece  of  ground  enclosed 
by  a wall  on  a site  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ings  beck  (now  called 


Chald  beck),  on  the  west  by  Chald  Lane,  on  the  north  by  the  ford 
over  the  Ings  beck  at  the  bottom  of  Westgate. 

1 Taylor,  The  Rectory  Manor  of  Wakefield,  p.  70. 
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The  only  bridge  over  the  Ings  beck  was  a wooden  one  for  the  use 
of  foot-passengers,  all  animals  and  vehicles  having  to  ford  the  stream. 

This  chapel  stood  outside  the  town  some  distance  beyond  West- 
gate  bar,  which  Mr.  Clarkson  described  as  built  over  the  causeway, 
forming  a projection  into  the  street,  with  a narrow  path  running 
round  it  for  foot-passengers;  the  bar  had  an  entrance  facing  down 
Westgate,  with  small,  diamond-paned  windows,  and  was  taken  down 
about  1820. 1 

All  traces  of  the  chapel  have  now  disappeared,  but  the  name, 
Maudeline  Bridge,  still  survives  to  commemorate  the  existence  of 
the  building. 

The  chapel  was  a small  timber-framed  building  of  post  and 
panel  work,  with  a stone  roof,  like  the  Six  Chimneys  or  the  old  houses 
in  Westgate.  Its  interior  was  spacious,  the  roof  was  arched,  and 
at  the  west  end  were  folding  doors.2  In  its  gable  were  hung  two 
small  bells.  It  thus  could  not  compete  in  architectural  pretensions 
with  either  the  Chapel  on  the  Bridge  or  with  that  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

This  chapel  was  founded  by  pious  parishioners  that  the  chaplain 
should  celebrate  mass  there  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founders, 
but  the  special  reason  for  its  foundation  was  that  “ in  times  of  plague 
the  chantry  priest  should  say  mass  and  conduct  Divine  service  there 
so  that  the  sick  and  those  in  attendance  upon  them  might  thither 
resort  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  parishioners  might  worship  at  their 
parish  church  without  risk  of  contagion.’' 

Similar  ordinances  were  applied  to  the  Chapel  on  the  Bridge,  and 
also  to  St.  Swithin’s  Chapel,  which  shows  how  common  the  plague 
was  in  those  days,  and  how  the  people  tried  to  check  the  spread 
of  infection. 

On  21  December,  1388,  William  Woderove,  the  vicar  of  Wake- 
field, had  licence  to  have  service  for  one  year  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  at  Westgate  Head.  This  may  have  been  on  ac- 
count of  work  going  on  at  the  parish  church,  causing  it  to  be  partially 
closed,  or  because  there  was  no  chaplain  licensed  to  this  chapel, 
and  the  vicar,  to  prevent  it  being  closed,  undertook  the  services. 

The  only  benefactions  to  this  chantry  that  I have  found  was  one 
of  5s.  4 d.y  left  by  Oliver  Furbyshour,  chaplain  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary  on  Wakefield  Bridge,  by  his  will  dated  14  June,  1455;  and 
another  willing  “ a vestment,  with  all  stuf  belonginge  therto,  unto 
the  Chappell  of  sancte  Marie  Magdalen  in  Wakefelde,”  by  Edward 
Hanson,  of  Wakefield,  whose  will  was  proved  5 Feb.,  1 540-1. 3 

2 Add.  MSS.  24470. 

3 Test.  Leod.  Thoresby  Soc.,  xix,  2 7. 


1 H.  Clarkson,  Memories  of  Merry 
Wakefield,  p.  2. 
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When  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  was  compiled  Robert  Crofte  was 
the  chaplain,  the  rents  of  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Wakefield 
amounted  to  26s.,  and  in  Stanley  to  25s.  2 d.  Total,  5IS-  2^. 

In  the  Certificate  of  1546  it  is  stated  that  Richard  Battye  was 
the  priest,  the  goods  of  the  chapel  were  worth  10  s.  iod.,  and  the 
plate  40s.  The  rentals  then  amounted  to  64s.  4 d.  Two  years  later  we 
find  the  same  chantry  priest,  “ 52  years  of  age,  somewhat  learned  ” ; 
but  the  goods  were  only  valued  at  4s.  3 d.,  which  gives  colour  to  the 
belief  that,  fearing  what  was  coming,  chantry  priests  and  others 
appropriated  what  they  ventured  to  abstract.  The  altar-plate  then 
weighed  9 ounces,  probably  only  a chalice;  the  freehold  lands  were 
worth  39.S.  6 \d.y  the  copyhold  25s.  11  d. 

The  landed  property  of  the  chantry  was  situated  in  Westgate, 
Westgate  Moor,  and  Thornes. 

The  chantry  priest  was  only  awarded  a pension  of  £1  js.  10 d., 
the  smallest  amount  allotted  to  any  of  the  Wakefield  chaplains. 

On  the  dissolution  the  chapel  is  described  as  “ olde,  buylded  of 
tymbre  and  thacked  with  stone  beynge  somewhat  decayed.  There 
are  twoo  lyttle  belles  that  hanged  in  the  seid  chappell  wayenge 
tygether  one  hundred  and  one  half  waight.”1 

On  12  March,  1549,  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave  and  Thomas  Darley 
obtained  the  chapel,  with  a cottage  and  a little  garden,  also  another 
cottage  in  Kirkgate,2  and  at  a Manor  Court  on  3 May  they  were 
admitted  to  the  above  copyhold  property3  in  addition  to  2 acres  on 
Westgate  Moor,  called  Ourepyttes,  2 roods  of  meadow  in  Thorne 
Holme  and  other  lands  in  Thornes,  conditionally  that  his  assigned 
pension  should  be  paid  to  Richard  Battye,  the  late  chantry  priest. 

On  1 August,  1550,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  property  of  this 
chantry  was  granted  to  Silvester  Leigh  and  Leonard  Bate,4  with 
the  exception  of  one  small  field,  containing  a rood  of  land,  which  was 
granted  to  Francis  Barker  and  Thomas  Brown  on  19  April,  1571. 

The  two  bells  belonging  to  the  chapel,  each  weighing  three- 
quarters  of  a hundredweight,  were  sold  for  20s. 

Ultimately,  in  the  separation  of  the  property,  this  chapel  and  its 
lands  fell  to  the  share  of  Leonard  Bate,  of  Lupset,  formerly  of 
Munckey  (Moor  Munkton),  who  acquired  Lupset  by  his  marriage 
with  Ann  Wyat,  widow  of  John  Savile,  of  Lupset.  He  was  a large 
purchaser  of  chantry  property,  and  by  his  will  dated  the  last  day  of 
August,  1580,  left  “ to  xiij  poore  men  and  women  xiij  gownes  of 
blak  cloothe  whereof  fyve  of  thoos  poore  foolkes  now  pllaced  by  me 
in  fyve  cotages  or  almeshousses  sometyme  a leetehows  wth  the 

1 Particulars  for  grants,  3 Edw.  VI.  3 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  1549. 

2 Rot.  Pat.,  3 Edw.  VI,  p.  1,  m.  34.  4 Rot.  Pat.,  4 Edw.  VI,  p.  4,  m.  13. 
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garthinges  thereunto  belonging  in  the  West  end  of  a streete  in  Wake- 
feld  called  Westgate  wherein  I have  now  placed  fyve  poore  foolkes 
as  beforeseid  to  have  everie  of  them  one  gowne  of  the  seid  number/ ' 
He  also  left  “ one  lytill  crofte  in  Owche thorp  of  the  yerely  rent  of  20 d. 
and  two  closes  in  Thornes  called  Wilfeldes  of  the  clere  yerely  value 
of  £5  2 s."  to  his  trustees  to  pay  5 s.  to  each  almshouse  person  quar- 
terly. He  also  gave  instructions  that  the  20 d.  from  the  Ouchethorp 
close  and  a rent  of  6s.  Sd.  from  a rood  of  meadow  in  Mooremuncton 
Yngs  should  be  used  for  the  repair  of  the  said  almshouses  as  need 
required,  also  that  “ the  part  of  the  will  regarding  the  poore  folkes 
shall  be  delivered  to  them  under  ordinary  seale  to  remain  for  ever 
in  a chist  to  be  bound  wyth  yron  and  tyed  to  a post  there,  and  four 
keys  to  be  delyvered  to  the  said  poore  folkes  by  mine  executors/' 

The  will  was  proved  15  December,  1581. 

These  almshouses,  known  as  Leonard  Bate's  Almshouses  were 
situated  at  Brooksbank,  Westgate,  west  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  were  administered  by  the  Governors  of  the  Wake- 
field Charities.  In  1866  the  Charity  Commissioners  ordered  them 
to  be  closed  and  sold,  on  account  of  their  dilapidated  condition,  and 
on  15  October  of  that  year  they  were  purchased  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
and  Alfred  Marriott. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I the  chapel  belonged  to  the  Saviles  of 
Haselden  Hall,  for  in  the  survey  of  the  lands  of  John  Savile  of 
Haselden  Hall,  taken  on  his  death  in  1629,  among  other  property, 
he  held  “ a chapel  and  messuage  called  Magdalen  Chapel  and  £ rood 
of  land  near  Wakefeld  Brooke,"1  but  later  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Maudes  of  Alverthorpe  and  Wakefield,  who,  for  many  years, 
used  it  as  a wool  shop.  About  1750  Daniel  Maude  pulled  the  chapel 
down  and  erected  a dwelling-house  upon  its  site.2 

St.  Swithin’s  Chantry  Chapel. 

This  chapel  was  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  what  must  once 
have  been  beautiful  country,  with  the  river  Calder  winding  in  the 
distance,  a solitude,  and  yet  within  a mile  of  Wakefield  parish  church. 

St.  Swithin’s  chapel  was  near  the  old  road  leading  from  Ling- 
well  Gate  to  the  ferry  across  the  river  Calder  at  Kirkthorpe,  on 
the  outskirt  of  the  old  park  of  Wakefield,  which  belonged  to  the 
earls  Warenne. 

The  chapel  was  a substantial  building  of  dressed  stone,  45  feet 
in  length  and  21  in  breadth,  roofed  with  stone  shingles,  as  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Haldane  when  he  excavated  the  site  some  years  ago. 

1 Court  of  Wards  Book,  No.  21 1.  2 Add.  MSS.  24470, 
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St.  Swithin’s  chapel  was  founded  by  John,  seventh  Earl  Warenne, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  one  of  whose  Yorkshire  seats  was 
Sandal  Castle.  The  earl  was  born  in  1235,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1239  when  only  5 years  of  age,  died  27  September,  1304,  and  was 
buried  at  Lewes  priory,  which  his  ancestor  William,  first  Earl 
Warenne,  had  founded. 


Plan  of  St.  Swithin’s  Chapel. 


When  Earl  John  built  the  chapel  he  endowed  it  with  a rent- 
charge  of  40s.,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  manor  of  Wake- 
field, and  this  sum  continued  to  be  received  by  the  chaplain  until 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  chantry  chapels. 

The  earliest  references  to  this  chapel  occur  in  the  Wakefield 
Manor  Court  Rolls  under  13  Edward  I (1284),  where  at  a Court  held 
on  13  December,  Brother  Richard*  of  St.  Swythin  must  satisfy  John 
son  of  William  and  his  wife  for  defamation. 

Again,  on  1 January,  1297,  under  Stanley,  John  son  of  John  de 
Saint  Swythin  complains  of  William  son  of  Thomas  del  Spen  for 
trespass. 

In  1328  the  twelve  jurors  at  the  sheriff’s  tourn  were  fined  for 
concealing  insults  offered  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Swithin’s,  Stanley. 

In  1355  there  is  a memorandum  that  St.  Swithin’s  hermitage, 
with  a garden  and  two  crofts  which  have  been  occupied  for  some  time 
past  by  one  John  de  Ledes,  canon  of  the  priory  of  Drax,  now  stands 
empty  without  a hermit,  the  said  John  having  been  recalled  to  his 
house  by  his  prior,  is  now  let  to  Richard  Bultere,  clerk,  until  the  said 
hermitage  should  be  again  occupied. 

From  this  we  learn  that  in  addition  to  the  chantry  priest  there 
was  a hermit  living  at  or  near  the  chapel,  as  was  also  the  case  at 
the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
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In  1393,  at  Michaelmas,  there  was  no  chaplain,  consequently  the 
croft  belonging  to  the  chapel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  was  let  to  Henry  de  Worthyngton  for  10s.  for  one  year. 

The  chaplains  were  appointed  by  the  earls  Warenne  as  founders 
of  the  chantry  and  lords  of  the  manor. 

Richard  Appleyard  was  the  first  chantry  priest  whose  name  has 
been  handed  down  to  us;  he  was  succeeded  on  23  June,  1463,  by 
William  Reresby,  who  was  appointed  by  Thomas  Colt  and  Henry 
Sotehill  as  executors  for  Richard,  late  Duke  of  York,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Wakefield,  30  December,  1460. 

On  28  June,  1481,  William  Webster  became  chaplain,  followed 
on  2 May,  i486,  by  John  Clayton,  whose  successor  was  Thomas 
Lake,  appointed  24  May,  1498,  by  Henry  VII  as  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  last  occupant  was  Thomas  Westerman,  who  surrendered  his 
office  in  1548,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  chantry. 

The  only  known  testamentary  disposition  to  this  chantry  is  one 
on  15  May,  1524,  when  Robert  Nevell,  of  Wakefield,  bequeathed 
his  “ Chamlett  jackett  to  make  a vestyment  to  Sancte  George  altar 
in  Wakeheld  parish  church,  and  [if]  it  will  make  ij  an  other  to  Sancte 
Swithune's  chapel.”1 

When  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  was  compiled  Thomas  Westerman 
was  the  chaplain ; the  stipend  of  £4  8 s.  8 d.  was  made  up  of  48s.  8 d. 
rents  from  Stanley  and  40s.  received  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wakefield. 

In  the  Chantry  Certificate  of  1546,  it  is  stated  that  the  Earl  of 
Warenne  was  the  founder,  that  “ the  priest  should  say  masse  and 
dyvyne  service  in  tyme  of  plages,  for  the  seek  people  thither  re- 
sortinge,  that  the  rest  of  the  parochians  ther  may  come  to  ther 
paroch  church  withowt  danger  of  infection  of  the  secke.” 

The  goods  belonging  to  the  chapel  were  valued  at  11s.  9 d.,  but 
there  was  no  plate. 

Two  years  later  the  Certificate  states  that  the  priest  was  “Thomas 
Westerman  66  years  of  age,  somewhat  learned.”  He  received  a 
pension  of  £2  is.  6 d.,  which  he  was  enjoying  in  1553. 2 

The  freehold  land  brought  in  6s.,  the  copyhold  44s.  4 d.,  and  there 
was  the  annual  sum  of  40s.  from  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Certain  of  the  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  the  parishioners  to  the 
intent  that  they  should  bestow  the  rents,  24s.,  upon  the  highways, 
and  sometimes  to  pay  a priest  to  pray  and  celebrate  mass  for  the 
souls  of  the  donors  of  these  lands. 

2 Add.  MSS.  8102,  2 and  3 Philip  and 
Mary. 


1 Test.  Ebor.,  v,  175. 
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When  the  chantry  lands  were  disposed  of  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave 
and  Thomas  Darley  took  of  the  king  a house,  late  the  chapel,  called 
Seynt  Swithyn’s  Chapel,  near  the  Old  Park  of  Wakefeld,  and  three 
closes  lying  about  the  said  house  containing  8 acres  late  in  the  tenure 
of  Thomas  Poplewell,  and  3 acres  in  the  occupation  of  Robert 
Burnell,  also  a small  cottage  and  croft  late  belonging  to  the  said 
chapel  of  St.  Swythin.1 

On  25  October  of  the  same  year  Gargrave  and  Darley  surrendered 
all  the  above  property  to  Henry  Savile,  of  Lupset,  but  with  the 
proviso  that  Thomas  Westerman,  the  late  chaplain,  should  receive 
the  pension  of  £2  is.  5 d.  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  out  of  these 
lands.2 

When  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Henry  Savile,  the  Crown 
Surveyor  for  the  jewels,  plate,  ornaments,  goods,  lead  and  bells 
belonging  to  the  dissolved  Yorkshire  chantries,  presented  his  state- 
ment of  accounts  to  the  Commissioners  on  28  Nov.,  1555,  he  ac- 
counted for  the  two  bells  belonging  to  this  chapel  by  stating  that 
they  had  “ been  taken  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  upon  Wakefield 
bridge,  wherein  God’s  service  is  daily  maintained  ”3;  thus  proving 
that  the  Chapel  upon  the  bridge  was  reopened  for  service  when 
Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  her  brother, 
Edward  VI. 

Richard  Hill  and  William  James,  gent.,  obtained  a grant  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  8 March,  1571,  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Swithin  in 
Stanley,  that  they  might  pull  it  down  and  sell  the  materials. 

From  Henry  Savile  this  property  passed  to  Edward  Savile,  of 
Stanley  or  Midgley  Hall  (as  it  was  often  called),  son  of  John  Savile, 
of  Stanley,  and  Elizabeth  Cookson,  of  Wakefield.  Edward  Savile 
married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Alvery  Copley,  of  Batley,  22  Nov., 
1574,  and  died  in  1590,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Grace,  who  claimed 
Stanley  Hall,  including  the  site  of  St.  Swithin’s  chapel;  George 
Savile  (great-uncle  of  Grace),  of  Haselden  Hall,  Wakefield,  produced 
a deed  claiming  that  the  estate  was  entailed,  and  asserted  his  legal 
right  to  it.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  Sir  John  Savile,  of  Howley 
Hall,  and  Gervase  Nevile,  of  Che  vet,  who  decided  in  favour  of 
George  Savile4;  which  decision  led  to  the  erection  of  Hatfeild  Hall 
on  some  unentailed  land  at  Stanley  when  Grace  Savile  married 
Gervase  Hatfeild,  a younger  son  of  Henry  Hatfeild,  of  Milford, 
Notts.  As  some  compensation  to  his  relative,  Sir  John  Savile  gave 
the  oak  required  for  the  new  building  from  his  woods  at  Howley. 

1 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  3 May,  3 Land  Revenue  Church  Goods,  No. 

3 Edw.  VI  (1549).  440/1. 

2 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls,  25  Oct.,  4 Wakefield  Manor  Court  Rolls. 

3  Edw.  VI  (1549). 
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John  Savile,  son  of  Edward,  and  brother  of  Grace  Hatfeild,  re- 
covered the  Stanley  property,  for  on  his  death,  20  December,  1602, 
the  Stanley  property  was  mortgaged  by  his  executors  to  Thomas 
Pilkington,  of  Stanley,  who  in  1608  purchased  the  property,  and  in 
the  following  year  Henry  Grice,  of  Wakefield,  surrendered  2 closes 
of  land  containing  8 acres,  called  St.  Swithin’s  close,  near  the  Old 
Park,  to  Thomas  Pilkington,  esquire,  whose  descendant,  Sir  Michael 
Pilkington,  of  Che  vet,  bought  the  adjoining  Clarke  Hall  estate  from 
Samuel  Pegge,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

The  whole  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Pilkingtons  until 
1801,  when  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Heywood  for  £23,500,  and 
resold  in  1853  to  Mr.  William  Shaw,  of  Portobello,  for  £52,500,  from 
whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Harris-Gastrell,  the  present  owner,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Haldane,  bought  Clarke  Hall  and  the  site  of  St.  Swithin’s  chapel  in 
1913,  his  family  having  rented  it  since  1813. 

Some  gravestones,  said  to  have  come  from  this  chapel,  were  used 
as  floor-stones  to  a cottage  adjoining  the  Stanley  road,  but  have  now 
disappeared.1  There  is  a story  that  some  180  years  ago  an  old 
Mrs.  Bennet,  of  Stanley,  passed  the  site  of  the  chapel  late  on  St. 
Mark’s  Eve,  and  affirmed  that  she  saw  the  apparition  of  a funeral 
on  its  way  to  the  chapel. 

A well  existed  close  to  the  chapel,  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
ice-cold  water,  which  was  stated  to  be  curative  in  tubercular  disease, 
and  was  much  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wakefield.  Sir 
Michael  Pilkington  erected  a bath-house  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors,  and  a cottage  for  the  caretaker.  There  was  a room  for 
bathers  to  dress  in,  and  a handrail  led  down  some  steps  into  a large 
bath,  flagged  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  across  which  was  a rail  to  pre- 
vent bathers  falling;  the  walls  of  the  building  were  whitewashed, 
the  water  was  very  clear  and  renewed  itself  twice  a week ; it  stood 
as  high  as  the  shoulders  of  an  ordinary  person. 

D.  Dixon,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  “ Ancient  Wells  of  Wake- 
field ” in  1822,  says,  “ when  the  well  was  open  it  was  near  the  hedge 
on  which  used  to  hang  bits  of  rag  with  which  people  had  washed. 
These  were  left  hanging  under  the  delusive  idea  that  as  the  rags 
wasted  away  so  would  the  part  affected,  which  had  been  washed, 
therewith  proceed  to  mend  and  become  sound.”2 

A Miss  Dennison,  who  was  born  in  1794,  said  in  1876,  that  she 
“could  remember  bathing  at  Swithin’s  well  forty  years  ago;  it 
was  often  visited  by  Wakefield  people.  Dr.  Mitchell’s  niece  was 

1 W.  S.  Banks,  Walks  about  Wakefield,  2 From  a note  supplied  by  Mr.  Haldane, 

p.  183. 
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recommended  to  bathe  in  the  well  for  swollen  glands  of  the  neck, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sharpe,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  frequently  took 
a bath  there.” 

The  water  was  drained  off  in  1856  by  a bore-hole,  which  was  made 
to  try  for  coal  on  the  Stanley  estate. 

In  1876,  when  I visited  the  place,  the  flags  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bath  were  partly  loose,  and  in  one  corner,  where  some  flags  had 
been  taken  up,  was  a luxurious  growth  of  mustard  and  cress.  The 
stones  at  the  sides  of  the  bath  were  green  as  though  from  damp. 

St.  Mary’s  Chapel  upon  Wakefield  Bridge 

was  the  last  foundation  of  a chantry  chapel  in  or  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  the  date  of  its  licence  in  mortmain  being  1356-7,  but 
as  a full  account  of  this  chapel  was  given  in  the  Yorkshire  Archceo- 
logical  Journal,  xi,  144-168,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  it  here,  as,  with  the  exception  of  an  Inventory  of  the  goods 
of  the  chapel,  which  I printed  in  the  Journal  (xv,  92),  very  little 
fresh  information  has  since  come  to  light. 

In  May,  1756,  in  the  false  roof  of  Harrison’s  house  in  the  swine 
market  in  Northgate,  said  once  to  have  been  a popish  chapel,1  a 
workman,  going  to  make  some  repairs,  found  twenty-five  figures  of 
wood  and  alabaster,  richly  ornamented  with  vermilion  and  gold. 
The  figures  were  about  12  inches  high  with  the  exception  of  a most 
excellent  and  large  representation  in  alabaster  of  St.  Anne  teaching 
the  young  Virgin  to  read,  which  was  3 feet  high;  other  figures 
represented  Moses  and  Aaron,  Kings  David  and  Solomon,  out 
Blessed  Saviour  in  the  posture  of  preaching;  over  His  Head  two 
cherubim  issuing  out  of  two  clouds,  one  with  a syrinx  upon  his 
breast,  the  other  holding  dice  disposed  in  a triangle  to  represent 
Destiny;  on  each  side  the  cherubim  two  figures,  Zachariah  and 
Simeon,  singing;  the  twelve  Apostles,  each  with  his  proper  emblem, 
surround  the  Saviour;  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  are  below; 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  are  the  three  Magi.  A figure  in  alabaster,  St. 
William,  Archbishop  of  York,  with  his  pastoral  staff  and  mitre,  with 
a monk  kneeling  at  his  feet,  with  the  legend  written  on  a label  pro- 
ceeding from  his  mouth,  “ S.  William  sane  price  procures  aydane ,” 
in  old  French  (St.  William  you  procure  us  help  without  meed  or 
reward),  enclosed  in  a cabinet  with  folding  doors.  A mitred  figure, 

1 “ Harrison’s  house  in  the  Swine  Mar-  was  an  ancient  Gothic  chapel,  at  the  one 
ket,  a popish  chapel.  Images  found  there  end  whereof  was  a bow  window  with 
in  1756.”  Add.  MSS.  24470.  “ A little  painted  glass”  (Taylor,  Rectory  Manor, 

lower  down  Northgate  beyond  Haselden  App.  lxxxi). 

Hall  is  an  old  house,  adjoining  to  which 
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possibly  St.  Cuthbert.  A lively  representation  of  two  Saints  under 
martyrdom,  being  alto-relievos  in  alabaster,  the  one  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  in  a cauldron,  with  St.  Polycarp  and  St.  Ignatius  standing 
by  him,  as  likewise  the  principal  Roman  magistrate  and  the  execu- 
tioners; the  other  figure  that  of  St.  Erasmus  extended  on  a board, 
whilst  his  bowels  are  being  twisted  gradually  out  by  a spit  turned 
round  by  two  lictors.  The  group  consisted  of  no  less  than  fifteen 
perfect  figures.1 

It  is  most  probable  that  these  figures  were  removed  either  from 
the  parish  church  or  from  the  chantry  chapels  and  secreted  in  this 
roof  when  the  order  was  made  to  remove  all  images  and  objects  of 
superstition  from  places  of  worship,  and  there  they  remained  con- 
cealed for  over  two  hundred  years.  One  George  Bucktrout,  a 
grocer,  who  lived  in  a house  adjoining  the  parish  churchyard,  pur- 
chased them  and  exhibited  them  in  London  and  then  at  fairs  all 
over  the  country,  “ but  the  saints  indignant  to  be  so  degraded, 
estranged  the  minds  of  the  menu  peuple  from  the  sight,  so  that 
Sieur  Bucktrout  was  not  a gainer  by  the  sacrilege.”2 

There  was  a hermit  who  had  a small  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  at  Heath,  for  in  October,  1324,  William  Melton,  Archbishop 
of  York,  granted,  during  his  good  pleasure,  a licence  to  Thomas  de 
Cocklouwe,  Hermit  of  Heth  by  Wakefeld  within  the  parish  of 
Warmheld,  that  on  account  of  his  sincere  devotion  and  divine 
afflatus  he  might  receive  oblations  within  his  chapel  there,  but  so 
that  he  cause  no  injury  to  the  parish  church  of  Warmffeld.3 

I can  find  no  further  account  of  this  chapel,  and  it  must  have 
disappeared  before  the  dissolution,  as  there  is  no  note  of  it  in  the 
certificates. 

1 Extracted  from  Soc.  Antiq.  Minute  Add.  MSS.  24470. 

Book,  18  Nov.,  1756.  Gentleman's  Maga-  2 Forster’s  Letters. 

zine,  1756,  p.  559:  ibid.,  1759,  p.  267.  3 Reg.  Melton,  fo.  163,  4 Kal.  Oct.,  1324. 
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THE  RIPON  CARVERS 
AND  THE  LOST  CHOIR-STALLS  OF 
BRIDLINGTON  PRIORY. 

By  J.  S.  Purvis,  M.A. 

I. 

In  all  the  splendid  achievements  of  English  ecclesiastical  art 
in  the  Middle  Ages  there  is  little  to  surpass  the  carved  woodwork 
of  screens  and  canopied  choir-stalls.  Especially  during  the  fifteenth 
century  this  woodwork  was  produced  in  wonderful  profusion  and 
perfection,  and  perhaps  the  finest  examples  of  all  are  to  be  found  in 
a group  of  northern  churches,  the  finest,  and  in  a sense  the  last, 
for  at  the  time  when  these  works  were  executed  Renaissance  in- 
fluence was  already  widespread  in  southern  England,  and  less  than 
ten  years  from  the  completion  of  the  series  came  the  Dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  The  full  story  of  the  artistic  loss  due  to  this  event 
may  never  be  told,  but  some  record  of  a small  part  of  it  is  incor- 
porated in  these  pages.  Yet,  before  the  stalls  of  Beverley  Minster 
were  set  up,  English  in  style  almost  to  the  least  detail,  the  Renais- 
sance work  at  Christ  Church  Priory,  Hampshire,  had  been  executed, 
hardly  English  at  all,  and  the  stalls  at  Wensley,  with  their  strong 
affinities  to  the  Beverley  work,  are  dated  1527.  The  stream  of 
foreign  influence  in  design,  whether  French,  Flemish,  or  Italian, 
had  been  flowing  into  this  country  since  the  early  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century  at  least,  but  the  Reformation  came  before  this  in- 
fluence had  seriously  affected  the  conservative  north  of  England. 
The  northern  group  of  choir-stalls  is,  in  its  way,  the  “ last  of  the 
English/’ 

Certain  collections  of  woodwork  in  the  North  have  long  been 
recognised  as  possessing  affinities  and  resemblances  so  strong  as 
apparently  to  form  a “ family  likeness,”  but  there  was  doubt  to 
what  this  resemblance  must  be  attributed.  The  likeness  could 
hardly  be  accidental,  for  it  is  so  complete;  but  the  craftsmen 
working  at  one  church  might  have  imitated  those  at  another,  or  a 
travelling  group  of  carpenters  might  have  executed  all  the  examples 
successively.  Instances  of  both  these  practices  may  easily  be 
found;  of  the  former,  in  the  case  of  Yatton,  in  Somerset,  1447;  of 
the  latter,  the  well-known  case  of  the  screens  at  Campsall,  Yorkshire, 
and  Mobberly,  Cheshire.  There  is,  however,  the  third  explanation, 
of  a craft -centre,  executing  work  which  was  distributed  through  a 
considerable  area. 
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The  members  of  this  group  with  the  family  likeness  which  have 
been  recognised  already  by  one  author  or  more,  are : 

In  Yorkshire — 

Ripon  Minster,  Aysgarth  Church, 

Beverley  Minster,  Flamborough  Church. 

Wensley  Church, 

In  other  counties — 

Manchester  Cathedral, 

Barkstone  Church,  Leicestershire, 

Certain  stalls  now  in  Durham  Castle. 

Valuable  notices  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Mr. 
Francis  Bond,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Crossley,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hudson, 
and  Mr.  Aylmer  Vallance.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  add  certain 
members  to  this  list,  and  in  the  case  of  those  already  identified  to 
give  further  information,  and  to  advance  a theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  whole. 

What,  briefly,  are  the  points  of  resemblance  on  which  this 
claim  of  a “ family  likeness  ” is  based  ? The  feature  most  obviously 
striking  of  all  is  to  be  found  by  a comparison  of  the  bench-ends  of 
choir-stalls  in  all  the  churches  named  (except  Flamborough),  a 
resemblance  which  may  be  given  a little  curtly  as  that  of  “ detached 
shaft  with  monster.”  Fuller  descriptions  are  given  in  Howard  and 
Crossley,  English  Church  Woodwork,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hudson, 
Mediaeval  Woodwork  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  the  latter  of  which 
we  quote. 

“ a detached  diagonal  shaft  rising  in  stages,  technically 

known  as  a 4 cover-tree/  the  uppermost  stage  being  pierced  with 
openwork  tracery  divided  by  transoms.  The  shaft  supports  an 

ornamental  bracket, which  is  supported  from  the  shoulder 

of  the  standard,  and  on  which  rest  the  forequarters  of  an  animal  or 

monster, The  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  is  ingeniously 

housed  in  a dainty  little  tabernacle  with  arched  openings,  resting 
upon  diminutive  columns.  A tiled  roof,  gabled  and  crocketed  at 
the  sides,  rises  above,  being  as  it  were  pierced  through  by  the  shaft. 

On  the  principal  standards a finely  panelled  lower  stage  is 

found  which  is  continued  round  the  buttress  front  in  the  form  of  an 
openwork  screen,  thus  making  a kind  of  undercroft  to  the  roofed 
tabernacle  above.  Here  through  the  openwork  tracery  may  be 
discerned  again  the  diagonal  shaft,  which  is  now  carried  down 
logically  to  its  moulded  base  on  the  floor  level.” 

This  type  of  standard  with  detached  shaft  is  quite  unknown 
south  of  the  Trent  except  at  Barkstone,  and  in  another  solitary 
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case  later  to  be  considered.  But  if  resemblance  in  this  feature  by 
itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  almost  constituting  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a distinct  group  of  Northern  Carvers — a conclusion  which  the 
above  authors  seem  to  suggest— then  it  will  be  well  to  look  for  other 
examples  of  the  same  type.  It  soon  appears  that  fragments  sur- 
vive, of  characteristic  style,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  of 
the  known  sets  of  woodwork. 

II. 

§i- 

The  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  of  the  Order  of  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustine,  at  Bridlington,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was 
founded  near  the  site  of  a Saxon  nunnery  by  Walter  de  Gaunt  in 
or  about  the  year  1113 — the  Bridlington  canon  who  wrote  the  MS. 
which  is  now  in  Bishop  Cosin’s  Library,  Durham,  catalogued  U.  V.  19, 
gives  the  date  circumstantially  as  1113,  and  refers  to  the  institution 
of  canons  regular  in  an  already  existing  church — and  was  dissolved 
in  May,  1537,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  part  played  by  William 
Wood,  the  last  prior,  and  by  Canon  John  Pickering,  in  the  northern 
rebellions  against  Henry  VIII  in  1536  and  January,  1537.  The 
monastery  rose  to  a position  of  great  power  and  wealth  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  at  which  period  it  had  a considerable  literary 
reputation  and  a historical  library  of  some  note,  and  reached  its 
zenith  shortly  after  the  priorate  of  John  de  Thwing,  who,  after  his 
death  in  1379,  was  canonised  as  St.  John  of  Bridlington  by  Pope 
Boniface  IX  in  1401,  and  in  1404  translated  to  a magnificent  shrine 
east  of  the  high  altar.  Among  the  numerous  pilgrims  to  this  shrine 
was  Henry  V,  who  attributed  his  victory  at  Agincourt  to  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  John  of  Bridlington  and  St.  John  of  Beverley.  The 
priors  were  summoned  to  Parliament,  as  in  23  and  27  Edward  I, 
and  in  1409  the  Pope  granted  to  them  the  use  of  mitre,  staff  and  ring, 
in  honour  of  St.  John.  The  visits  of  pilgrims,  the  special  privileges 
acquired  by  the  convent  and  the  favour  of  kings,  no  doubt  led  to 
a great  accession  of  wealth. 

It  is  notable  that  during  the  fifteenth  century  many  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  Bridlington  were  enlarged,  rebuilt,  and  beau- 
tified; a good  instance  is  the  church  of  Grinton,  in  Swaledale. 
Finally,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  century  following,  a great 
work  of  reconstruction  was  carried  out  at  the  west  end  of  the  priory 
church ; the  exterior  of  the  west  front  was  remodelled,  new  windows 
inserted,  the  lower  portion  covered  with  panels  and  crocketed 
niches,  and  much  similar  work  carried  out  in  the  interior.  Con- 
siderable new  work  may  have  been  done  in  the  now  destroyed  choir; 
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there  is  at  least  definite  reason  to  suppose  that  new  choir-stalls 
were  erected.  The  King’s  Commissioner,  Richard  Pollard,  surveyed 
the  still  complete  Priory  after  the  Dissolution  in  May,  1537,  and  sent 
to  Thomas  Cromwell  a brief  description  which  is  now  the  main— 
indeed,  the  only — authority  for  the  appearance  of  the  building. 
Though  scanty,  it  is  careful  and  accurate;  with  reference  to  some 
parts  of  the  structure,  for  example,  the  lost  chapter-house,  Pollard 
is  moved  to  high  praise.  The  portion  of  the  report  with  which 
we  are  specially  concerned  runs  thus: 

“ The  on  part  of  the  seyd  Churche  ys  well  coveryd  waynscott. 

The  Stalls  of  the  Quear  be  substancyall  and  newly  made  after 
the  right  goodly  fashyon.” 

It  has  been  assumed  that  these  stalls,  “ newly  made  ” in  1537, 
perished  without  trace,  like  so  much  else  of  the  Priory. 

§2. 

(Plate  I.) 

The  church  of  Leake,  six  miles  east  of  Northallerton,  is  a solitary 
building  of  various  dates,  and  contains  two  sixteenth-century 
bench-ends  obviously  not  intended  for  their  present  position.  They 
have  been  noted  by  various  writers.  The  Victoria  County  History 
(Yorkshire,  North  Riding,  i,  413)  suggests  Rievaulx  Abbey  as  the 
church  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  gives  a description  not 
altogether  accurate.  J.  C.  Cox  (Bench-ends  in  English  Churches) 
states  that  the  north  bench-end  bears  the  arms  of  the  See  of  York, 
and  that  each  has  “ an  illegible  inscription,”  but  gives  no  place  of 
origin  for  the  woodwork.  Another  source  is  suggested  by  the 
Church  Builder  for  1907,  p.  143,  which,  after  declaring  that  the 
crossed  keys  are  evidently  a rebus  for  Cross  Keys  Farm,  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Hardy  standard  was  part  of  a chantry  belonging  to  this 
farm,  an  estate  of  the  Church  of  York  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Five  Sisters’  window  in  the  Minster  in  repair,  and  further  gives  a 
totally  wrong  version  of  the  inscription  on  the  south  bench-end. 
Further  confusion  is  added  by  A.  C.  Price’s  County  of  the  White 
Rose,  where  it  is  stated  that  stalls  at  Richmond  and  Leake  are  said 
to  have  come  from  Easby. 

But  a much  better  and  more  correct  reference  will  be  found  in 
this  Journal  (xxviii,  60),  where  these  bench-ends  are  assigned 
properly  to  Bridlington,  and  the  rebus  on  each  is  rightly  interpreted, 
that  on  the  south  to  give  the  name  of  John  Hompton,  Prior  of 
Bridlington  1510-1521,  and  that  on  the  north  of  Peter  Hardy,  Sub- 
prior in  1518- — a conclusion  which  the  present  writer  had  reached 
independently. 


Plate  I 


/.  B.  Purvis  photo 


LEAKE. 


Plate  II 


HOMPTON  STANDARD.  HARDY  STANDARD. 
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Canon  Salter’s  Chapters  of  the  Augustinian  Canons  gives  three 
important  references  to  this  Sub-prior;  he  does. not  add  any  further 
information  about  him,  but  the  author  has  lately  traced  Canon 
Hardy  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.Can.L.  in  1506. 
(See  Appendix  A.) 

Thus,  then,  it  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably  proved  that 
Bridlington  is  the  original  home  of  these  two  bench-ends,  and  by 
great  good  fortune  that  standard  has  been  spared  on  which  the 
artist  recorded  the  completion  of  his  work. 

(Plates  I and  II.) 


Hompton  Standard. — Total  height 

52  inches. 

Width  of  main  surface 

12 

do. 

Thickness 

4 

do. 

Height  of  poppy  head 

12 

do. 

The  poppy-head  has  lost  portions  broken  away  below,  the  inner 
corner  having  gone  completely;  it  represents  foliage  which  encloses 
florets  above  and  a “ fruit  on  a long  stalk  below.  The  monster 
is  a dragon  with  short,  deeply-ribbed,  upcurling  wings;  the  tail  is 
partly  broken  away.  In  the  upper  member  of  the  detached  shaft 
there  are  two  tiers  of  small  open  windows,  and  below  the  little  roof 
one  tall,  round-headed  panel  sunk  on  each  face  of  the  shaft.  Lower 
still  the  base  of  the  shaft  is  exposed,  some  of  the  undercroft  tracery 
having  been  cut  away  here,  together  with  the  whole  base,  when  the 
standard  was  removed  from  its  former  station.  The  finest  feature 
of  the  bench-end  is  the  sunk  panel  on  the  main  surface,  with  its 
canopy.  In  a semi-hexagonal  niche  a figure  holding  an  open  book, 
on  which  rests  a small  lamb,  stands  on  a horizontal  barrel  over  which 
is  disposed  a scroll  bearing  the  letters  homp.  The  figure  is  bearded, 
with  head  inclined  to  the  right,  and  dressed  in  a robe  to  the  feet 
with  heavy  folds  girded  at  the  waist  and  covered  by  a long  mantle. 
The  right  forearm,  once  extended,  is  broken  off.  Over  his  head 
projects  a three-sided  canopy,  vaulted  under.  The  faces  are  divided 
by  projecting  pillars  terminating  in  pendants  below  and  pinnacles 
above.  Each  face  has  a crocketed  and  cusped  arch  surmounted 
by  three  pellets.  Above  the  arch  is  tracer y of  three  small  windows. 
Next  above  is  a strong  horizontal  transom,  which  supports  a battle- 
ment of  three  tiers  of  chevrony  outline,  the  lowest  tier  pierced  by 
a small,  round-headed  opening.  Within  this  rises  to  the  apex  of 
the  panel  a hollow,  semi-hexagonal  lantern,  pierced  with  window 
tracery  and  having  small  traceried  and  crocketed  flying-buttresses 
at  the  sides.  In  a horizontal  panel  below  the  figure  is  the  inscrip- 
tion : 

A0  DN1  M°D  1 9°  HOC  OP8  FCM  EST. 
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(Plates  I and  II.) 

Hardy  Standard. — 

Dimensions:  As  the  Hompton  standard. 

This  bench-end  has  suffered  a little  less  than  its  companion,  but 
it  also  bears  signs  in  front  and  on  the  desk  side  of  having  been  roughly 
cut  away.  There  is  no  tracery  to  the  undercroft,  nor  does  the 
second  stage  of  the  shaft  show  the  sunk  panels.  The  poppy-head 
is  complete  and  richly  modelled,  with  a brambled  top.  The  monster 
is  complete  except  for  the  muzzle  restored ; it  represents  a panther. 
The  method  of  suspension  of  the  shield,  bearing  the  keys  and  the 
letters  harde,  by  a strap  over  a hook  fixed  by  three  nails  through 
the  plate,  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  St.  Wilfrid  standard 
at  Ripon,  and  the  Beswick  standard  at  Manchester  (Plate  X). 

There  is,  however,  further  woodwork  at  Leake,  not  previously 
noticed. 

(Plate  III.) 

Fragments  of  Tester. 

The  Victoria  County  History  states  that  the  altar-rails  (at  Leake) 
are  made  up  of  parts  of  the  old  screen,  the  rest  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  sold  in  Thirsk  market.  The  authority  for  this  statement 
is  not  given.  Actually  the  altar-rails  enclose  sixteen  arched  frag- 
ments which  are  evidently  parts  of  a tester  over  canopied  stalls; 
they  bear  a striking  resemblance  in  design  and  dimensions  to  the 
tester  spandrels  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  at  Manchester.  These 
fragments  are  slotted  into  what  look  like  cut-down  screen  shafts, 
but  the  spandrels  are  of  different  wood  and  apparently  older.  The 
obtuse  angle  at  the  head  of  each  bay  of  the  rails  is  due  to  the  loss 
of  two  or  three  inches  of  the  original  termination  to  each  spandrel, 
where  the  mouldings  are  interrupted.  Below,  on  the  lower  curve 
of  each  arch,  is  cusping ; the  alternate  cusps  are  larger  and  have  had 
attachments  (perhaps  rosettes)  broken  off.  The  backs  of  these 
panels  are  plain  and  flat.  If  these  fragments  also  be  from  Bridling- 
ton, which,  everything  considered,  is  at  least  possible,  they  would 
go  to  establish  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Bridlington  stalls  had  a 
tester  of  particular  design.  The  shape  and  age  of  the  spandrels 
and  their  correspondence  with  those  in  the  Manchester  tester  tend 
strongly  to  suggest  that  a screen  was  not  their  original  position, 
although  a screen  at  Leake  may  well  have  been  made  up  of  frag- 
ments from  Bridlington. 

Fitting-numbers  are  visible  here  on  a few  of  the  fragments — 
xiiii,  iiiiv,  V,  ii.  The  rest  are  blank. 
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There  is  little  to  show  how  these  fragments  of  woodwork  came 
to  Leake.  The  manor  of  Leake  at  the  Dissolution  was  in  the  hands 
of  a Danby,  related  to  the  Scropes  of  Bolton.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  all  the  scattered  and  salved  fragments  of  carved  wood- 
work here  to  be  considered  are  to  be  found  now  in  churches  controlled 
by  some  member  or  ally  of  this  Scrope  family,  with  the  exception  of 
Flamborough. 

§3- 

Some  three  miles  north  of  Leake  is  the  small  and  remote  church 
of  Over  Silton.  This  contains  fragments  of  carved  woodwork, 
namely,  a mutilated  bench-end,  evidently  a pair  with  one  at  Leake 
church,  and  a portion  of  a stall-division;  these  two  are  now  clamped 
against  the  south  and  north  walls  respectively  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  on  the  top  of  the  ends  of  a stout  oak  bench  which  occu- 
pies the  whole  width  of  the  wall,  16  feet.  Over  the  centre  of  this 
bench  are  arranged  fragments  of  screen  tracery,  and  in  front  of  it 
are  two  shorter  benches  equally  massive.  All  this  woodwork  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  same  age.  The  bench-end  and  the  stall-division 
are  in  deplorable  condition. 

A.  The  Bench-end. 

Height  over  all  . . 50  inches. 

Width,  with  shaft  . . 15  do. 

Thickness  . . . 3 do. 

Poppy-head  . . . 12  by  8 inches. 

The  position  and  decayed  condition  of  this  standard  render  a 
successful  photograph  an  impossibility.  Plate  IV  shows  it,  with 
the  portions  of  tracery,  in  the  position  it  occupied  some  years  ago. 
The  outlines  have  been  worn  down  by  ill-usage  and  worms,  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  what  remains  is  probably  only  a question 
of  time.  The  standard  has  been  set  with  its  detached  shaft  against 
the  west  wall,  and  to  secure  a good  fit  the  shaft  has  been  split  down 
the  middle.  The  little  roof  and  crocketed  gable  of  the  middle 
stage  are  clearly  recognisable.  The  shaft  above  this  is  pierced  with 
two  small  windows,  cusped  lancets,  exactly  as  at  Leake.  The 
poppy-head  is  almost  shapeless,  but  appears  to  have  been  of  design 
identical  with  that  of  the  Hompton  standard  at  Leake ; the  florets 
can  be  identified  faintly.  Again,  the  upper  part  of  the  panel  is 
occupied  by  a canopy  which  appears  to  correspond  equally  closely 
to  that  on  the  Hompton  bench-end.  Under  this  canopy  is  a helm 
with  mantling  over  a shield  placed  diagonally;  the  shield  bears 
Barry  of  six  with  a bendlet  over. 
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No  indication  of  tinctures  is  visible.  The  arms  of  Gaunt  or  de 
Gant,  the  founders  and  great  benefactors  of  Bridlington  Priory, 
were  Azure  and  or,  harry  of  six  with  a bend  over. 

The  “ bendlet  ” on  this  shield  has  evidently  been  broader  once 
than  it  is  now;  the  edges,  once  undercut  deeply,  have  been  broken 
away. 

Below  the  shield  is  a deep  composite  moulding,  carried  across 
to  the  base  of  the  shaft,  over  a plain  square  panel.  The  standard 
has  lost  a considerable  depth  at  the  bottom. 

B.  The  Stall-division. 

This  also  is  badly  mutilated  and  has  been  split  from  top  to 
bottom;  it  is  now  set  at  an  entirely  wrong  angle.  The  capping 
board  is  lost.  The  elbow  rest  resembles  a Ripon  design,  but  the 
outlines  are  greatly  eroded. 

Height,  30  in.  Width,  13  in.  Thickness,  3J  in. 

C.  The  Benches. 

These  are  constructed  of  thick  oak  planks,  roughly  smoothed, 
quite  plain,  straight-backed  and  square-ended.  There  is  one  bench 
16  feet  long,  seat  13  in.  broad,  and  two  smaller,  each  5 ft.  10  in.  long 
and  3 ft.  2 in.  in  height;  the  average  thickness  of  the  boards  is  2 in. 
The  wood  is  in  better  preservation  than  that  of  the  bench-end  and 
the  stall-division,  but  evidently  old,  perhaps  as  old  as  they  are  and 
certainly  older  than  anything  else  in  the  church. 

D.  Screen  Tracery. 

The  portions  of  tracery,  three  massive  sections  complete,  with 
an  incomplete  piece  at  each  end,  are  now  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  long 
bench-back,  in  the  centre.  Plate  IV  shows  them  in  their  old  posi- 
tion. The  work  is  solid  and  boldly  carved,  each  section  measuring 
12  in.  wide  between  centres  and  9 in.  in  height,  and  appears  to  be 
tracery  from  the  panels  of  a screen,  but  now  set  upside  down. 
There  are  traces  of  painting  and  indications  'nt  the  (now)  topmost 
points  that  something  has  fitted  there  in  a broad  slot. 

The  striking  similarity  between  the  Silton  bench-end  and  the 
Hompton  standard  at  Leake  affords  the  strongest  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  two  are  from  the  same  set.  The  general  style  is 
unmistakably  the  same,  but,  moreover,  the  correspondence  in  detail 
is  most  exact.  Further,  if  the  shield  may  be  taken  as  showing  the 
arms  of  Gaunt,  we  have  at  once  a connection  with  Bridlington.  If 
a Bridlington  origin  be  rejected  altogether,  which  does  not  seem 
feasible,  this  woodwork  none  the  less  came  from  the  same  hands  as 
the  standards  at  Leake,  and  has  the  further  interest  and  importance 
that  it  includes  a stall-side  of  a definite  type.  Is  it  too  far-fetched  to 
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imagine  that  the  two  churches  shared  out  more  or  less  equally  a 
portion  of  the  wreckage  from  Bridlington  ? The  Dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  must  have  been,  to  anyone  looking  out  for  church 
fittings  and  furniture,  very  much  like  the  dispersal  of  the  great  war- 
camps  in  1918. 

Over  Silton  and  Upsall  were  held  from  1533  to  1541  by  James 
Strangways,  junr.,  grandson  of  Alice,  daughter  and  joint  heiress  of 
Thomas  Scrope,  5th  Baron,  of  Castle  Bolton. 

(Plate  V.) 

At  Hauxwell,  a few  miles  south  of  Richmond,  is  a small  detached 
bench  with  standards.  The  standards  have  square  shafts  set 
diagonally  and  unpierced.  The  small  pent -house  is  roughly  cut 
and  not  tiled,  nor  does  it  enclose  the  shaft,  since  the  lower  part  of 
this  front  member  is  solid;  there  is  no  arcading  at  the  base,  and  the 
mouldings  are  crude  and  heavy.  The  monsters  on  the  shaft  plat- 
forms, a dragon  and  a pelican,  are  disproportionately  large,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  poppy-head  is  too  high.  The  date,  origin,  and 
history  of  these  standards  are  unknown,  and  they  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  inferior  imitations  of  bench-ends  such  as  those  at 
Leake.  The  general  scheme  of  design  is  the  same,  but  proportion 
and  detail  are  unsuccessful;  they  may  be  the  work  of  the  village 
carpenter. 

Height,  49m.;  width,  13^ in.;  thickness,  3jin. 

Poppy-head;  height,  18  in.;  width,  8Jin. 

(Plate  VI.) 

The  church  of  Aysgarth  in  the  North  Riding  has  some  remark- 
ably fine  woodwork,  which  has  not  always  been  assigned  to  its  proper 
source.  There  are  two  magnificent  bench-ends,  now  supporting  a 
reading-desk.  They  are  massive,  in  excellent  condition,  and  of 
superb  workmanship.  The  poppy-heads  are  highly  elaborate,  with 
much  open  cutting,  and  with  brambled  tops.  The  east  standard 
face  has  in  the  head  of  the  sunk  panel  Perpendicular  tracery,  like 
that  of  the  Hardy  standard  at  Leake,  divided  by  the  tall  crocketed 
finial  of  a large  ogee  arch.  Beneath  this  is  a large  W surmounted 
by  a leaf,  and  below  the  letter  is  a hazel  bush,  with  nuts  in  clusters  of 
three,  rising  by  interwoven  stems  from  a large  barrel  or  tun.  The 
detached  shaft  is  pierced  in  all  its  stages.  The  monster  is  a lion. 
The  arcading  usually  found  at  the  foot  of  the  standard  is  here  re- 
placed by  a large  and  ornate  quatrefoil. 

The  western  bench-end  has  similar  tracery  in  the  panel  head, 
enclosing  beneath  a jewelled  mitre  and  a crozier,  which  passes 
vertically  over  the  field  of  a “ heater-shaped  ” shield  below  the 
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mitre;  the  shield  shows  the  initials  H.M.  on  a ground  gutte.  The 
monster  is  here  an  “ antelope,"  collared  and  chained,  the  end  of  the 
chain  being  held  in  the  left  hand  of  a small,  seated  figure  of  a man  in 
a belted  smock. 

The  flowers  introduced  into  these  poppy-heads,  especially  into 
that  on  the  east,  will  be  referred  to  frequently  later  as  the  “ Aysgarth 
flower."  Their  stalks  are  undercut  so  as  to  stand  quite  free,  as  is 
much  of  the  foliage  in  which  they  are  set. 

The  unusual  thickness  of  the  standards  seems  to  have  caused  a 
little  inequality  in  the  carving  of  the  poppy-heads.  The  work  on 
the  faces  is  excellent,  but  back  and  front  are  distinctly  inferior,  as 
if  the  carver  could  not  quite  make  his  design  fit  the  dimensions  of 
his  material. 

Height,  54m.;  width,  18  in.;  thickness,  5 in. 

Poppy-head,  12  in.  by  9J  in. 

The  buttresses  on  the  fronts  are  modern. 

The  rebus  on  the  east  standard,  if  it  does  not  actually  decide  the 
date  of  the  work,  must  at  least  come  near  to  doing  so.  W and 
a hazel  in  a tun  give  the  rebus  of  W.  Heslington,  said  to  have  been 
Abbot  of  Jervaulx  1475  to  1510.  The  resemblances  between  these 
two  Aysgarth  stalls  are  so  complete  that  both  must  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  same  set  of  stalls,  but  we  know  of  no  abbot  of  Jervaulx 
with  the  initials  H.M.  Yet,  the  identity  of  this  person,  who  was 
perhaps  abbot  of  Jervaulx  before  William  Heslington,  is  of  some 
importance,  as  the  same  initials  with  the  mitre  and  crozier  occur 
again,  together  with  another  form  of  the  Heslington  rebus,  on  the 
rood-screen,  also  from  Jervaulx,  which  fills  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  at  Aysgarth.  The  date  of  this  screen  is  evidently  circa 
1500.  Without  a definite  pronouncement  on  the  authorship  of 
this  screen,  there  are  certain  indications  to  be  considered;  among 
the  succession  of  monsters  on  the  upper  beam  of  the  screen  is  an 
elephant,  with  a howdah,  which  is  found  again  at  Ripon  and 
Beverley,  and  a dragon,  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  wing  deeply 
folded  over ; this  detail  can  be  found  on  misericords  at  Ripon, 
Manchester,  and  Beverley;  an  antelope,  also,  of  a form  to  be  found 
at  Ripon.  The  general  scheme  of  this  cornice  should  be  compared 
with  the  screen-cornice  at  Flamborough,  as  well  as  the  similar 
vine-scroll  cornices  at  Ripon,  Manchester,  and  Beverley,  especially 
in  the  leaves  and  corded  interlacing  stems.  The  tracery  in  the 
heads  of  the  open  bays  between  the  shafts  is  of  a type  belonging  to 
the  same  group.  Manchester  and  Flamborough  further  give 
parallels  to  the  vaulting  under  the  canopy  and  the  series  of  crocket- 
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forms  used.  The  tracery  incorporates  the  initials  H.M.  and  the 
Heslington  rebus  (west  side  of  western  bay),  so  establishing  the 
relation  between  screen  and  standards  here. 

But  so  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  there  was  no  abbot  of 
Jervaulx  with  initials  H.M.  about  the  years  1475-1510.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  an  abbot  hitherto  unknown,  and  that  W.  Heslington 
was  in  some  way  subordinate  to  him,  but  mere  conjecture  is  hardly 
profitable.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Heslington’s  reputed  suc- 
cessor, Abbot  Thornton,  was  reckoned  by  Jervaulx  as  22nd  abbot, 
while  all  modern  lists  (e.g.  Baildon)  give  him  as  21st.  Much,  there- 
fore, rests  on  the  solution  of  the  rebus  on  the  western  bench-end,  a 
problem  which  hitherto  has  defied  ingenuity. 

§6- 

(Plate  VII.) 

The  woodwork  of  Wensley  Church  is  so  well  known  and  so  often 
described  that  lengthy  notice  here  is  unnecessary.  There  is  a set 
of  stalls  with  carved  bench-ends  but  no  canopies,  and  some  fine 
screen  work  set  up  in  the  Bolton  pew. 

The  stalls  are  a complete  set,  and  are  dated.  They  bear  the 
inscription 

“ Henri cus  Richerdson  Hujus  Ecclie  Rector  hos  fecit  suptus 
Dni  M0cccc°xx°voii.  Soli  Deo  Honor  Et  Gloria." 

The  two  principal  stall-ends  bear  armorial  achievements,  and 
so  are  not  unlike  the  Over  Silton  standard.  Mr.  H.  B.  McCall 
(Richmond shire  Churches)  considers  that  one  of  these  shields  dis- 
poses of  the  suggestion  that  the  stalls  date  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; “ the  whole  of  these  stalls,"  he  concludes,  “are  one  work, 
carried  out  at  the  date  carved  upon  it,  namely  1527."  The  poppy- 
heads  have  unusually  tall  tops. 

Height,  58  in.  with  base;  width,  12  in. 

These  standards  have  the  punctured  surface  on  some  of  the  deep 
cutting  of  the  standard  panels,  which  appears  also  at  Leake  on 
the  poppy-heads  and  at  Beverley  in  panels  on  the  shaft-buttresses. 

The  screen  at  Wensley  (Plate  VIII),  now  forming  the  par  closes  of 
the  Scrope  pew,  at  once  provides  features  for  comparison  with  three 
other  screens,  the  Jesus  Chapel  screen  at  Manchester,  the  choir 
parcloses  at  Ripon,  and  the  Flamborough  rood-screen  and  south 
sanctuary  screen.  Indeed,  except  for  a series  of  round-headed 
openings  in  the  lower  tier  of  tracery  above  the  ogee  arches  in  the 
main  bays,  and  for  the  absence  of  the  vine-scroll  on  the  cornice, 
which  is  replaced  here  by  an  inscription,  the  Wensley  screen  and  the 
Jesus  Chapel  screen  are  the  same  in  their  upper  portions.  The 
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Wensley  middle  rail  also  has  an  inscription,  and  the  panels  below 
are  not  uniform  in  style.  Some  have  heads  of  tracery  of  a type  to 
be  found  at  Ripon  and  Manchester,  others  have  an  effective  series 
of  shields  hung  in  cusped  arches,  the  shields  bearing  the  arms  of 
Scropes  and  their  alliances. 

The  scheme  of  tracery  used  in  the  bays  of  all  this  group  of  screens 
is  so  characteristic  that  a short  description  seems  necessary  here. 
Each  bay  is  square-headed  and  filled  with  Perpendicular  window 
tracery,  divided  halfway  by  a brattished  transom;  above  the  tran- 
som the  tracery  is  interlaced,  below  there  are  single  lights,  cusped  or 
(as  at  Wensley)  round-headed.  In  front  of  this,  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  is  a large,  crocketed  ogival  arch  springing  from  the  mouldings 
at  the  sides  of  the  bay  near  the  tall  buttress-shafts ; the  arch  ends 
above  in  a large  crocketed  hnial  which  reaches  from  a moulded 
collar  up  to  the  horizontal  frame  above.  Within  this  main  arch 
are  two  almost  round-headed  subordinate  lights  divided  by  a moulded 
shaft;  the  diamond  opening  between  them  encloses  on  its  cusps  a 
large  rosette.  The  heads  of  these  smaller  bays  are  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  main  bay,  by  an  enriched  ogival  arch,  here 
cusped  below,  and  with  flowing  tracery  on  each  side  above.  Over 
the  main  horizontal  moulding  enclosing  the  whole  bay,  and  over  the 
flanking  buttress  pinnacles,  is  a broad,  horizontal  band  of  elaborate 
ornament,  generally  a rich  vine-scroll,  and  over  that  again  some 
form  of  open-work  cresting.  Screens  of  precisely  this  pattern  are 
found  at  Ripon,  Manchester,  Wensley,  Flamborough,  and  Beverley, 
but  not  elsewhere. 

The  Wensley  screen  was  given  to  Easby  Abbey,  near  Richmond, 
by  Henry,  Lord  Scrope  (d.  1533),  and  was  rescued  from  Easby  at 
the  Dissolution  by  John,  Lord  Scrope  (d.  1549),  who  removed  the 
screen  to  the  Bolton  pew  at  Wensley,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  served  by  Easby  Abbey. 

§7- 

Of  the  screens  in  Flamborough  church  one  only  has  hitherto 
received  much  notice.  The  rood-screen  with  its  loft  (Plate  IX),  has 
been  described  and  figured  frequently.  A good  notice,  with  excel- 
lent illustrations,  will  be  found  in  this  Journal  (xxi,  179-180).  The 
loft  consists  of  a series  of  elaborately-canopied  niches  for  figures,  all 
now  lost,  separated  by  buttress  styles  enriched  with  small  canopied 
niches  in  two  tiers.  Over  these  is  a deep,  composite  cornice,  and 
below  comes  a similar  horizontal  order,  with  a flowing  design  of 
roses  between  two  rows  of  brattishing,  the  lower  inverted.  At 
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present  the  screen  is  clearly  incomplete  at  both  sides.  The  screen 
itself  consists  of  two  bays,  with  traceried  heads  subdivided  by  a 
central  shaft  into  two  round-headed  lights,  cusped  below,  on  each 
side  of  a central  door-opening  of  two  bays  width,  with  the  same 
tracery  in  the  head  over  a flat  arch.  The  middle  rail  has  a vine- 
scroll,  and  below  are  backed  panels  with  tracery  in  the  heads  of  a 
pattern  to  be  seen  at  Aysgarth  and  Manchester.  The  main  shafts 
are  carried  up  to  form  fan-vaults  supporting  the  loft,  as  at  the  two 
places  just  named.  These  vaults  are  the  most  restored  part  of  the 
whole  work.  The  screen  shows  many  traces  of  having  been  painted 
brilliantly,  in  dark-green,  red,  blue  and  gold.  The  best  account 
of  this  screen  easily  accessible  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  Journal 
(xxiv,  128-132),  illustrated  with  admirable  photographs  and  some 
drawings  of  details.  Here,  Mr.  Aylmer  Vallance  has  given  a careful 
description,  with  measurements,  of  the  rood-screen,  allotting  due 
importance  to  its  place  in  the  mediaeval  woodwork  of  England. 

This  screen  has  had  a chequered  career,  for  which  again  vol.  xxi 
of  the  Journal  should  be  consulted. 

Points  possibly  indicating  the  authorship  and  origin  of  this 
screen  are: 

(1)  The  vine-scroll  above  the  niches  is  of  a particular  pattern, 
which  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hudson  considers  almost  a “ trademark  ” of 
these  carvers.  It  is  found  in  precisely  the  same  form  at  Manchester, 
on  the  choir  screen,  the  Jesus  Chapel  screen,  and  a misericord.  It 
occurs  also  at  Ripon  and  at  Beverley,  but  is  found  in  two  places  in 
York  Minster,  to  be  mentioned  later  (p.  181). 

(2)  The  canopies  should  be  compared,  for  their  close  affinities, 
with  the  canopies  on  the  Hompton  standard  at  Leake,  the  Silton 
standard,  the  lower  range  of  stall  canopies  at  Ripon,  Manchester, 
and  Beverley,  and  the  canopies  on  the  east  returns  at  Ripon. 

(3)  The  panel  tracery  is  of  types  found  at  Manchester  and 
Beverley. 

(4)  The  various  different  crockets  are  found  in  exactly  the  same 
range  of  patterns  at  Ripon  and  Aysgarth,  Wensley,  and  Man- 
chester. 

(5)  A similar  rose-scroll  occurs  on  the  Manchester  canopies. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  on  any  grounds  that  this  magnificent 

screen  was  made  for  the  fishing  village  of  Flamborough,  as  it  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  An  excellent  study  for  contrast  is  afforded 
by  the  contemporary  screen  in  Hexham  Abbey  church.  The  old 
niches  are  numbered  from  right  to  left,  1,  11,  hi,  mi,  v,  iv,  iiv,  mv, 
iiiiv,  x,  xi,  xii,  xiii.  These  numbers  seem  original. 
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The  other  screens  at  Flamborough  apparently  have  not  been  so 
often  described. 

2.  Screen  on  North  of  Sanctuary. 

There  are  considerable  fragments  of  screen- work  made  up  into 
the  present  vestry  north  of  the  sanctuary.  Facing  south  are  twelve 
bays  of  old  panels,  with  traceried  heads,  divided  into  two  stages  by 
a middle  rail.  The  six  to  the  east  lack  the  tracery  of  the  panels 
below  the  rail,  where  they  have  been  made  to  fit  over  the  Constable 
tomb ; the  rail  of  this  eastern  half  is  about  io  inches  above  that  of 
the  western  half.  All  the  panels  are  now  filled  in  with  deal  backing, 
except  four  and  two  halves  in  the  lower  western  part,  which  are 
backed  with  old  oak.  The  same  cornice,  plain  and  hollow,  with 
seven  simple  florets,  covers  the  whole  twelve  panels,  having  a length 
of  14  ft.  11  in.,  by  a depth  of  8Jin.  Seven  of  the  twelve  panels 
have  the  same  tracery  as  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rood-screen 
here ; two  others  have  a slightly  more  complicated  form  of  the  same. 

Dimensions  of  panels: 

East  half,  3 ft.  11  in.  by  njin.  (inside  measure). 

West  half,  4ft.  gin.  by  10 Jin.  (inside  measure). 

The  tracery  fits  badly  into  its  present  places,  and  the  whole 
screen  is  a misfit  where  it  stands,  passing  partly  behind  the  columns 
and  showing  no  sign  of  attachment  or  fitting  to  them  ; it  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  taken  to  pieces  and  badly  reassembled. 

Facing  west  at  a right-angle  to  these  twelve  panels  are  several 
sections  of  shafting,  with  plain  bevelled  middle  rail  like  the  south 
face,  but  there  is  no  tracery  in  the  six  panel-heads,  though  the  slots 
to  take  it  are  visible.  The  total  height  to  a plain  concave  cornice 
is  9 ft.  2 in.;  the  depth  of  the  slots  for  tracery  is  njin.  (as  on  the 
south  face)  above  the  rail,  iof  in.  below  it  (gf  in.  on  the  south). 
Over  the  modern  door  are  two  scraps  of  panelling  of  the  chief  type 
on  the  south  face.  The  whole  is  now  backed  with  deal. 

3.  Screen  on  South  of  sanctuary  (Plate  V,  and  Journal,  vol.  xxiv, 

Plate  xii). 

On  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary  are  five  bays,  divided  by 
tall  buttress  shafts,  with  panelled  faces  and  pinnacled  tops,  of  a 
scheme  resembling  that  of  the  Wensley  screen  and  its  affinities 
already  mentioned.  This  screen  now  stands  only  7 ft.  1 in.  in  height 
by  a width  of  11  ft.  8 in.,  and  has  been  much  restored.  The  middle- 
rail  designs  are  notable.  The  eastern  bay  has  a jagged  ribbon  scroll 
passing  round  a horizontal  bar  marked  with  “ herring-bone  ” 
notches.  The  second  from  the  east  has  a vine-scroll  of  a type  found 
at  Ripon;  the  third  has  a rose-scroll  very  like  that  on  the  rood- 
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screen  here  at  Flamborough,  on  the  canopy  of  the  dean’s  stall  at 
Manchester,  and  roses  in  various  positions  at  Beverley.  The  fourth 
has  a scroll  of  pea-pods,  and  is  perhaps  a restoration;  if  original,  or 
restored  from  the  original,  a very  interesting  design,  perhaps  unique. 
The  last  has  a vine-scroll,  with  crimped  leaves,  similar  to  that  on 
the  rood-screen  middle  rail.  The  heads  of  the  bays  have  the  same 
ogival  arches  and  tracery  which  we  have  studied  already  at  Wensley. 
The  cornice  is  brattished.  The  shaft  mouldings  are  Mr.  Hudson’s 
types,  M and  N. 

This  fragment  is  too  small  for  its  position  by  about  seven  inches 
at  each  end,  which  have  been  supplied  in  newer  wood  so  as  to  bring 
the  screen  up  to  the  column  mouldings.  The  fact  that  the  design 
on  the  middle  rail  is  incomplete  by  some  inches  at  the  western  end, 
where  it  has  been  sawn  away,  indicates  apparently  that  the  screen 
was  not  built  for  its  present  site. 

4.  South  choir  aisle  entrance,  north  to  south  (Y.A.S.  Journal , vol. 
xxiv,  Plate  xiii). 

Across  the  entrance  to  the  south  choir  aisle  stand  six  bays  and 
a central  doorway,  with  a small  canopied  niche  over.  This  screen, 
of  which  the  height  is  8 ft.  1 in.,  and  the  total  width  8 ft.  10  in., 
resembles  in  general  style  that  in  the  third  bay  from  the  east  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir  at  Ripon.  It  is  now  much  mutilated,  and 
the  breaking  away  of  the  outer  layers  of  carving  has  exposed  many 
old  marks  and  numbers.  The  bays  are  thus  numbered,  from  north 
to  south: 

(1)  Hiv  (2)  hi  (3)  covered.  Door.  (4)  covered  (5)  iv  (6)  vn; 
so  giving  clear  evidence  that  the  original  screen  was  wider  than  the 
portion  now  surviving,  being  of  at  least  eight  bays.  There  are 
numerous  roughly-hacked  working  lines. 

The  screen  is  divided  up  by  tall  buttress-shafts,  panelled  and 
pinnacled.  The  mouldings  of  the  tracery  shafts  are  types  M and  N. 
The  middle  rail  has  a design  almost  exactly  like  that  on  the  Man- 
chester pulpit um  middle  rail;  the  design  occurs  again  at  Beverley. 
This  screen  was  removed  at  the  restoration  from  an  east  and  west 
position  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  It  is  too  wide  for  the 
position  which  it  now  occupies ; the  wall  on  the  south  has  therefore 
been  cut  out  to  fit  the  woodwork. 

There  seem,  then,  to  be  sufficient  signs  which  suggest  that  not 
a single  screen  at  Flamborough  occupies  now  the  position  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed  and  made.  There  is  further  a singular 
parallel  between  these  fragments  of  parcloses  and  the  screens  at 
Ripon  in  the  choir.  The  two  types  of  screen  tracery  at  Ripon  are 
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both  represented  at  Flamborough,  and  there  is  nothing  at  Flam- 
borough  which  cannot  be  matched  at  Ripon.  The  parclose  screens 
at  Flamborough  have  been  considered  to  be  of  different  date  from 
the  rood-screen,  just  as  the  screens  at  Ripon  have  been  thought  to 
be  earlier  than  the  choir-stalls.  The  opinion  may  be  erroneous  in 
each  case,  and  the  one  set  may  throw  light  on  the  other.  No  other 
church  can  show  this  parallel  with  Ripon. 

On  consideration  of  all  the  woodwork  at  Flamborough,  and 
comparison  of  it  with  the  other  examples  named,  the  author  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  as  the  Bridlington  bench-ends  at  Leake 
resemble  bench-ends  at  Ripon,  so  exactly  the  Flamborough  wood- 
work resembles  corresponding  woodwork  at  Ripon,  and  probably 
is  the  production  of  the  same  school  of  craftsmen.  Since  Flam- 
borough in  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  a wealthy  place,  nor  even 
the  Constables  of  Flamborough  a wealthy  family,  and  since  the  cost 
of  a full  set  of  these  screens  must  have  been  very  high,  and  par- 
ticularly as  we  have  such  a patchwork  collection,  all  of  about  the 
same  date,  in  a church  originally  even  smaller  than  it  is  now,  there 
seems  good  reason  to  reject  the  idea  that  Bridlington  Priory  caused 
these  screens  to  be  executed  for  its  dependent  church  of  Flamborough 
and  to  suppose  that  the  whole  was  taken  out  of  Bridlington  at  the 
Dissolution,  a theory  which  presents  no  insuperable  difficulties, 
though  positive  proof  be  lacking.  To  accept  that  the  screens  are 
now  in  the  place  for  which  they  were  designed  seems  considerably 
harder.  ^ 

The  first  stage  of  the  investigation,  then,  has  been  that  the  Leake 
bench-ends  came  from  Bridlington,  and  formed  part  of  a set  of 
canopied  choir-stalls,  that  they  show  the  “ family  likeness  ” recog- 
nised in  a certain  group  of  northern  choir  stalls,  and  that  there  are 
other  members  of  this  group  previously  unrecognised.  Further, 
that  screen-work  in  various  churches  seems  to  share  family  like- 
nesses with  the  same  recognised  northern  group.  The  Leake  bench- 
ends  came  not  from  Rievaulx  or  Easby  or  Cross  Keys  Farm,  but 
from  Bridlington ; from  their  style  they  would  be  quite  at  home  at 
Ripon  or  Manchester  or  Beverley.  Aysgarth  has  bench-ends  and  a 
screen  from  Jervaulx,  and  they  are  of  the  same  style.  Wensley  has 
a screen  from  Easby  and  stalls  of  its  own,  and  they  are  of  the  same 
style.  Flamborough  has  screens  which  may  be  its  own  or  may 
more  likely  have  come  from  Bridlington,  and  the  same  style  can  be 
seen  in  them. 

Who,  then,  were  the  authors  of  all  this  work,  and  perhaps  of  other 
fragments  yet  to  be  found  ? Mr.  Francis  Bond  has  pointed  out  the 
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resemblance  between  the  stalls  of  the  great  triple  group.  Of  those 
in  Beverley  Minster  he  says  that  they  are  modelled  closely  on  those 
of  Manchester  and  Ripon.  “ It  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  of  the 
same  carvers  may  have  worked  successively  at  Ripon  (1500),  Man- 
chester (1508),  and  Beverley  (1520)  ” (H oodcarvings  in  English 
Churches,  ii,  Stalls).  What,  then,  have  the  Fabric  Rolls  of  these 
buildings  to  declare,  for  it  is  to  them  that  we  shall  turn  for  help  ? 
Was  the  work  carried  out  by  carvers  from  some  great  centre,  such 
as  York,  that  great  home  of  mediaeval  crafts,  notable  for  works  in 
wood  and  stone  ? There  are  no  Fabric  Rolls  of  Beverley  for  the 
period  required,  nor  at  Manchester.  But  in  the  records  of  Ripon 
there  is  something  greatly  to  the  purpose,  and  the  vital  connecting 
link  is  precisely  that  once  unidentified  bench-end  at  Leake. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memorials  of  Ripon,  published  by 
the  Surtees  Society,  is  the  text  of  a manuscript  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  Ingilby  family  of  Ripley  Castle.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
book  there  occurs  the  following  Indenture : 

“Ap.  18,  1518. 

Duodecimo  die  Aprilis  Anno  Dni  Mill’imo  quingentissimo  decimo 
octavo,  venit  quidem  Joh.  Ratclyffe  de  Hewyke  ad  pontem  Armiger 
et  posuit  hanc  Indenturam  registrandam  in  Capitulo  eccl.  Coll. 
Ripon  (etc.) 

This  Indent  or  maid  the  Therde  day  of  Aprile  the  ixth  yer  off 
the  Reign  off  our  soverand  lorde  Kinge  Herry  the  viiith  Be  twyxe 
Johan  Ratclyffe  of  Hewyke  of  the  Bryge  in  the  Counte  off  Yorke 
esqyer  on  the  on  parte  And  Willam  Bronflet  of  Rypon  Carvar  Apon 
the  odthure  parte  Witnessith  that  the  said  parties  are  couenanded 
and  a greid  in  maner  and  forme  fowlowinge  that  is  to  say  That  the 
said  Willam  Broneflett  schall  make  a George  apon  horsebak  and  a 
dragon  Accordyng  to  a Georg  at  Crystall  [Kirkstall]  Abbay  and  a 
lofte  betwyxe  the  pelowrs  off  ix  fowte  wyde  in  the  Colleg  Kyrche  off 
Ripon  next  adioyning  unto  Sanct  Wilfrid’s  closet [Here  fol- 

lows a detailed  instruction  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  full  of 

interesting  points,  but  too  lengthy  to  allow  insertion  here.] 

And  ye  said  Johan  Ratcliff  Esqwyere  schall  content  to  ye  said  W. 
Bronflet  or  to  his  Assngan  xx  li.  of  lawfull  money  for  the  makyng  of 
the  saym  at  thre  convenant  tymes.  Also  the  said  parties  are 
commanded  and  agreit  yt  incontenent  after  that  he  hays  (said 
Willam)  fenyschyt  his  warke  at  Byrdlington  that  then  the  said 
Willam  schalbe  gyn  w*  the  said  warke  and  to  make  all  ye  hast  yt  he 
can  possabille  of  the  said  wark  and  to  these  comandez  well  and 
trowly  to  be  performed  and  kepyt  either  party  to  other  hathe  bonde 
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them  selff  in  tow  oblygacions  and  either  them  of  a XL  li.  in  witnes 
her  of  eider  partie  to  other  hays  sette  ther  selle.” 

Apart  from  the  light  which  this  document  throws  on  the  nature 
of  contracts  with  master  woodcarvers,  and  on  the  cost  of  the  work, 
and  apart  from  the  manner  in  which  it  provokes  comparison  with 
the  construction  of  the  Bolton  parcloses  at  Wensley,  it  contains 
evidence  of  high  importance.  For  it  shows  that  William  Bronflet, 
of  Ripon,  a carver  of  considerable  note,  was  working  away  from 
Ripon,  at  Bridlington,  in  the  early  part  of  1518.  And  the  bench-end 
of  John  Hompton,  Prior  of  Bridlington,  which  travelled  somehow 
from  Bridlington  to  Leake,  states  that  the  work  at  the  Priory  was 
done  in  1519. 

But  it  is  desirable  to  carry  the  matter  a stage  further.  The 
evidence  of  this  Indenture  may  go  far  to  establish  the  authorship 
of  the  Bridlington  stalls,  yet  it  still  remains  to  hnd  some  proof  that 
the  same  William  Bronflet  did  work  in  some  other  place  which  shows 
the  “ family  likeness.”  This  is  not  impossible. 

In  volume  iii  of  the  Memorials  oj  Ripon  there  is  printed  a docu- 
ment of  date  “about  1520,”  which  gives  detailed  information  of 
payments  to  William  Carver  and  his  “ servants,”  and  presents 
further  a most  valuable  account  of  the  progress  of  a great  work  of 
woodcarving.  The  date  can  be  established  on  internal  evidence. 
The  importance  of  the  document  to  our  purpose  demands  that  it 
be  given  at  large,  with  such  omission  only  as  avoids  repetition. 

“ Soluc.  laborar.  ad  summum  altare  hoc  anno. 

Sol.  xxiv0  die  Maij . 

Sol.  Johanni  Hogsson  ad  Ferneley  pro  fabro  per  1 diem  et  di.  6d. 
W°  Hode  et  fabro  de  Hoteley  cum  expensis  eorum  per  i diem,  iod. 
Servienti  Hudson  per  i diem,  4d.  Servienti  Howd  cum  iii  ferr.  equi 
viz.  Key,  remevyng  tymber  per  1 diem,  yd. 

Sol.  xiv°  die  March. 

W°  Carver.  W°  Hudson  et  W°  Howyd  pro  dyversis  rebus  cum 
consiliis  suis,  I2jd. 

Soluc.  carriagiorum  ad  summum  altare  hoc  anno  et  pro  merced. 

Sol.  xxiv0  die  Maii. 

Ric.  Turre  pro  equo  Johanni  Hustwhyth  ad  Wryssyll  per  li  dies 
cum  expencis,  iod.  W°  Hode  pro  equo  W°  Thomlynson  per  ii  dies 
ad  Ebor.  et  alias  ad  inquirendum  pro  stauro,  8d. 

Sol.  x°  die  Julii. 

Willelmo  Howde  pro  equo  ad  Hull  per  quatuor  dies  i6d.  W° 
Carver  pro  equo  ad  Ebor  xxvi0  die  Julii  per  ii  dies  6d. 

Soluc.  carpentar.  ad  summum  altare  hoc  anno. 
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Sol.  iii°  die  Maii. 

In  primis  Radulpho  Turret  pro  carvyng  lyntryll  et  alias  per  iii 
dies  i8d.  Ranulpho  Carver  secum  per  iiii  dies  i6d.  Roberto 
Dowyff  similiter  per  iiii  dies  ibd. 

Sol.  x°  die  Maii. 

Radulpho  Turret  lyntryll  et  alias  per  iii  dies  i8d.  Ran.  Carver 
secum  per  iii  dies  I2d.  Robto  Dowyff  similiter  carvyng  per  1 diem 
di.  et  quarter  yd.  W°  Carver  per  di.  diem  3d. 

Sol.  xvii0  die  Maii. 

W°  Hode  per  v dies  et  di.  makyng  greysses  et  alias  2s.  9d. 
Johanni  Henryson  sawyng  tymber  for  the  fertter  per  v dies  2s.  6d. 
Johi.  Hogsson  secum  similiter  per  v dies  2s.  6d.  Robto  Dowyff 
planyng  iiij  bordes  pro  ymages  i diem  et  di.,  6d. 

Sol.  xxiv  die  Maii. 

W°  Carver  makyng  i ferttar  et  carvyng  per  v dies  et  di.  2s.  9d. 
Ric.  Turret  carvyng  et  alias  per  5i  dies,  2s.  9d.  Rob.  Dowyff  secum 
per  5|d.,  22d.  Ran.  Carver  similiter  per  i diem,  qd.  W°  Hode 
makyng  greysses  and  flowryng  the  lofte  per  5J  d.,  2s.  9d.  Joh. 
Henryson  sawyng  and  clensyng  bordes  pro  floyre  per  5J  dies  2s.  gd. 
Joh.  Hogsson  secum  similiter  per  5^  dies  2s.  9d. 

Ult.  die  Maii. 

W°  Carver  framyng  et  carvyng  1 canape  pro  Corpore  Xpi  per 

4 dies,  2s.  Ric.  Turret  carvyng  et  alias  per  4 dies,  2s.  R.  Dowyff 

clessyng  stor  et  carvyng  per  4 dies,  ibd.  Servientibus  dicti  Wl 

Carver  et  alias  mendyng  stower  et  helping  ad  capsam  Beati  Wilfridi 

per  i diem,  6d.  „ . .... 

Sol.  vn  die  Jun. 

Wm0  Carver  framyng  panelles  et  carvyng  by  hynde  the  hy  alter 
per  5i  dies,  2s.  9d.  Xpofer  Carver  secum  per  5J  dies,  2s.  9d.  Rad. 
Turret  ibm.  per  5i  dies,  2s.  9d.  Ran.  Carver  per  5|  dies,  22d. 
Rob.  Dowyff  similiter  per  5J  dies,  22d. 

Sol.  xiv.  die  Jun. 

Will’mo  Carver  trelyssyng  et  carvyng  per  1 diem,  6d.  Xpofer 

Carver  secum  carvyng  be  hynd  the  hey  alter  per  J diem,  3d.  Rad. 

Turret  secum  per  q|  dies  viz.  ad  Aldfeld,  ipd.  Rob.  Dowyff  similiter 

per  2J  dies,  iod.  c,  . . T 

Sol.  xxi  die  Jun. 

W.  Carver  pro  le  diem  makyng  stapyll  caps'  Corporis  Xti,  yd. 
Rad.  Turret  inbowyng  tymber  per  3 dies,  i8d. 

Sol.  xix  die  Jul. 

W.  Carver  carvyng  divercis  stuffis,  4 days,  2s Joh. 

Henryson  sawyng  waynscott  per  1 diem,  6d.  Joh.  Hogsson  per 
1 diem  secum,  6d. 
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Sol.  xx vi  die  Jul. 

Chris.  Carver  carvyng  and  clensyng  ymages  per  3 dies,  i8d.  (and 

others).  c , . 

Sol.  xxx  die  Aug. 

W.  Carver,  J diem  cum  expencis  eius,  5d.  (and  others). 

Sol.  xx  die  Sept. 

W.  Carver  carvyng  and  settyng  upe  workes,  per  5J  dies,  2s.  9d. 

Chris.  Carver  secum  per  5 dies,  2s.  6d Joh.  Henryson  takyng 

downe  the  scaffald  before  the  hye  alter  per  \ diem,  2d.  J.  Hogsson 
secum  similiter  per  \ diem,  2d. 

Sol.  iiii  die  Oct. 

W.  Carver  makyng  1 cass  for  ye  sacrement  per  1 diem,  6d. 

Chris.  Carver  workyng  in  ye  lofte  per  1 diem,  6d.  R.  Turret  similiter 

per  1 diem,  6d.  n ~ 

Sol.  xxvi  Oct. 

Joh.  Hogsson  postyng  tymber  ad  Ryso  et  alias  per  1 diem,  5d. 
W.  Carver  cum  serviente  eius  per  1 diem  remevyng  tymber  et  alias 

I2<^’  Sol.  x die  Jan. 

W.  Carver  tremyng  dorythes  and  lokes  et  alias  cum  servientibus 
eius  per  3 dies  behynd  the  hye  alter,  i6d. 

Sol.  xiv  die  March. 

In  primis  expences  W1  Carver  4d.  Chris.  Carver  framyng  the 

fertter  and  imbowyng  per  5J  dies,  2s.  gd.  R.  Turret  secum  5J  dies, 

23.  gd.  R.  Carver  per  5J  dies,  22d.  W°  Howyd  postyng  tymber 

for  the  sayd  fertter  per  3 dies  et  sawyng,  i8d.  J.  Henryson  similiter 

secum,  i8d.  0 . ...  ,T 

Sol.  xxi  die  Marcu. 

W.  Carver  framyng  the  sayd  ferttar  per  2 dies  et  alias,  2s.  2d. 

Joh.  Henryson  sawyng  waynscottes,  viz.  xxxii  dragttes 

id  i draghth,  i6d.  J.  Hogsson  secum  pro  xvi  draghttes,  i6d. 

Sol.  xxv  die  Apr. 

W.  Carver  framyng  the  fertter  and  clensyng  tymber  per  3 dies, 
i8d.  R.  Turret  secum  per  3 dies,  i8d.  R.  Carver  ibidem  per  3 dies, 
i5d.  R.  Dowyff  similiter  per  3 dies,  I5d. 

Empciones  stauri  hoc  anno  ad  summum  altare.  In  primis  Jo- 
hanni  Newton  30  die  Junii  pro  xxiv  selyng  bordes  4s.  6d.  Item 
servienti  Hudson,  smyth  de  Ferneley,  pro  nova  cera  (sera)  cum  2bus 
clavibus  8°  die  Junii,  2s.  Item  Radulpho  Wylson  pro  xiii  peysses  of 
clyft  wodd,  2od.  Item  W°  Clark  Berebrower  alias  Sevyer  de  Hull 
vii°  die  Julii  pro  i c.  wayngscot  prec.  76s.  8d.  Item  eidem  W°  pro 
2 c.  clapbordes  6s.  8d.  Item  de  craneagh  de  waynescot  ad  Hull, 
I2d.  Item  pro  craneagh  de  clapbordes  ibidem  4d.  Item  pro  1 lib. 
le  glew,  3d (etc.). 
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Willm0  Carver  alias  Brownflet. 

Item  pro  vixx  fawdom  long  lyne  for  the  convaans  of  the  shryne 
with  ii  lytyll  lynys  callyed  syde  ropes,  9s.  8d.” 

There  is  also  in  the  Fabric  Rolls  for  1520-1 : 

“ Will.  Caruer  pro  supervisione  aliorum  carpentariorum — 6s.  8d.” 

The  effect  of  these  documents  is  practically  conclusive.  Un- 
doubtedly they  go  far  to  establish  that  the  same  William  Carver  or 
Brownflet  who  was  working  at  Bridlington,  on  choir-stalls  there,  in 
1518-19,  who  contracted  also  to  do  certain  work  for  John  Ratcliff  in 
Ripon  Minster,  was  regularly  employed  by  the  Chapter  of  Ripon 
upon  important  work  in  their  church.  From  the  Paper  Book  may 
be  gathered  also  some  idea  of  his  status  and  the  character  of  the  work 
which  he  personally  performed;  it  is  clear,  too,  that  while  he  alone 
could  dispose  of  the  labour  of  “ servants/’  there  were  other  carvers 
at  Ripon  who  were  as  highly  paid  as  he,  and  other  carpenters  again  of 
two  inferior  grades.  Moreover,  we  know  definitely  that  he  super- 
vised the  other  carpenters.  It  is  possible  that  the  differences  in 
style  and  quality  of  execution  to  be  noticed  in  the  stalls  at  Ripon 
(and  Manchester)  may  be  capable  of  explanation  through  these 
various  grades  of  craftsmen. 

But  the  particular  importance  of  the  Indenture  and  the  Paper 
Book  together  is  that  they  afford  evidence  that  a carver  of  repute  at 
Ripon,  who  had  his  own  apprentices  or  servants  and  who  commonly 
worked  in  association  with  other  master  carvers,  some  perhaps  his 
relatives,  worked  also  on  important  undertakings  at  a considerable 
distance  from  his  own  town.  The  work  at  Bridlington  can  hardly 
have  been  other  than  the  stalls  and  screens.  At  present,  in  no  other 
case  does  indication  definitely  exist  of  a master  carver  executing 
work  in  this  manner,  at  a distance  from  his  own  workshop.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  some  further  documentary  evidence  may 
be  discovered  which  will  either  supplement  the  theory  here  advanced, 
or  confute  it.  But  even  as  the  matter  now  stands,  we  are  here  on 
more  definite  ground  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Bridlington  has 
(at  Teake)  bench-ends  dated  1519,  of  an  entirely  “ Ripon  ” type; 
William  Carver  alias  Brownflet,  of  Ripon,  was  working  at  Bridling- 
ton in  1518.  So  much  is  certain.  Brief  though  this  statement  be, 
the  issues  depending  on  it  open  out  widely. 

IV. 

In  the  absence  of  documents  to  show  that  this  William  Carver, 
of  Ripon,  actually  executed  the  work  at  Manchester,  at  Beverley, 
and  elsewhere — for  this  is  the  deduction  from  the  evidence  which  the 
author  proposes- — not  a little  may  be  established  from  a careful 
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comparison  of  the  known  examples  which  show  the  “ family  like- 
ness.” The  “ likeness  ” will  prove  on  examination  to  extend  much 
further  than  the  diagonal-shaft  standards,  and  also  a certain  evolu- 
tion in  technique  and  execution  may  be  traced.  The  three  great 
sets  of  choir -stalls  have  been  frequently  described,  nor  is  there  any 
need  for  our  purpose  to  elaborate  the  general  descriptions.  It  will 
be  more  pertinent  to  point  out  first,  the  striking  manner  in  which 
the  same  designs  appear  throughout  from  Ripon  to  Beverley,  and 
second,  the  fact  that  these  designs  generally  are  unknown  in  any 
other  set  of  carvings  of  the  same  period. 

§i. 

Ripon  Minster. 

Date,  approximately,  1489-1494. 

(misericords  dated). 

The  Ripon  woodwork  possesses  particular  interest  as  presumably 
the  earliest  series  by  William  Carver  and  his  associates.  Comparison 
with  sets  or  fragments  of  later  date  shows  that  Ripon,  though 
evidently  experimental  and  lacking  in  experience,  is  strong,  restrained 
bold,  and  fertile  in  invention  (Plate  X).  The  poppy-heads  show  some 
types  which  do  not  appear  again  later,  apparently  having  been  dis- 
carded as  unsatisfactory.  Another  feature  which  does  not  appear 
elsewhere  is  found  on  the  bench-ends  of  the  intermediate  gangways, 
where  the  diagonal  shaft  stands  free  but  is  unpierced  and  apparently 
carried  through  the  plain  bracket  to  terminate  in  a leaf  which  turns 
completely  over  forward.  The  front  row  bench-ends  have  all  plain 
buttress  fronts,  without  monster  or  leaf. 

The  angles  of  the  returns,  both  north-west  and  south-west,  fit 
badly  and  are  roughly  worked.  In  the  north-west  angle  the  north 
stall  side  of  the  returns  is  unfinished,  and  two  styles  of  work  meet 
at  this  corner.  The  two  sides  of  the  choir  show  several  points  of 
difference,  the  south  side  on  the  whole  being  inferior.  The  small 
triangular  panels  on  the  lower  faces  of  the  canopies  are  much  more 
finely  carved  on  the  north. 

Working  and  fitting-marks  and  numbers  are  frequent  every- 
where, e.g.  top  of  stall  capping-board,  north  return  stalls,  compass 
marks  (none  on  south). 

North  return  stalls  are  numbered  on  north  faces  of  stall  divisions 
below  seat;  south  stalls,  on  the  south  faces  of  the  same  lower 
divisions,  are  numbered  with  different  marks. 

North-west  corner  stall  division  has  the  curve  for  the  seat 
clearance  marked  below  as  well  as  above. 

North  return  stalls  only  have  numbers  on  the  small  arches  divid- 
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ing  the  enterclose-vaults,  behind  the  tops  of  the  tall  shafts ; these 
arches  on  the  north  returns  are  round-headed,  on  the  south  returns 
pointed. 

North  stalls  are  numbered  (the  east  end  is  xiii)  in  the  centre  of 
the  capping-board  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  not  on  the  return  stalls 
or  on  the  south  side  at  all. 

There  are  four  misericords  based  on  woodcuts  in  the  “ Biblia 
Pauperum.” 

North  side: 

The  tenth  misericord  to  the  east  from  the  north-west  corner 
has  antelopes,  identical  with  the  antelope  on  the  £<  H.M.”  standard 
at  Aysgarth,  and  under  them  rabbits  running  in  and  out  of  burrows. 

The  eleventh  has  supporter  leaves  standing  undercut  free,  one 
of  the  few  cases  at  Ripon. 

The  fourteenth  has  two  amphisboenae  exactly  as  those  on  the 
north  side  at  Manchester. 

The  three  eastern  stalls  have  “ Aysgarth  flowers,”  as  supporters, 
on  the  poppy-heads,  and  as  cusps  below  the  enterclose  panel  tracery. 
They  occur  elsewhere  on  this  side. 

Return  stalls: 

(1)  has  a lion  boldly  under-carved,  with  some  free  work.  Sup- 
porters, cubs  on  the  typical  vine-leaf. 

(2)  has  the  typical  vine-leaf  on  supporters  and  hand-rest. 

South  side : 

Return  stall  (2)  has  supporters  showing  leaves  of  the  type  carved 
on  the  Aysgarth  screen-cornice. 

The  turning-over  of  leaf-tips,  so  common  at  Manchester,  Ays- 
garth, etc.,  appears  occasionally  at  Ripon. 

Tall,  narrow  buttress-shafts,  with  panelled  faces  and  crocketed 
finials  above,  are  very  frequent. 

Panel  tracery  of  the  pattern  used  on  the  Manchester  Jesus 
Chapel  screen,  the  Wensley  screen,  the  Flamborough  screens,  and 
at  Beverley,  is  common;  e.g.  enterclose  north  (2),  south  side  choir 
doorway,  east  return,  north  side,  front  row  bench-fronts,  doors  in 
choir  screen. 

But  the  most  striking  single  feature  at  Ripon  is  the  canopy 
work  on  the  east  returns.  That  on  the  south  side  (Plate  XI)  originally 
covered  a statue  of  St.  Wilfrid,  and  is  entirely  worthy  of  careful 
study,  for  it  is  almost  an  epitome  of  the  “ Ripon  style.”  There  is 
not  a detail  on  it  which  is  not  reproduced  over  and  over  again,  in 
various  positions  and  in  different  proportions,  in  all  the  sets  of 
woodwork  under  discussion.  Particularly  worthy  of  note  is  the 
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presence  here  of  a tester,  which  does  not  appear  elsewhere  at  Ripon; 
a comparison  of  this  tester  with,  that  on  the  south  side  at  Manchester 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  two  were  the  design  of  the  same  man. 
Further  fruitful  comparisons  may  be  drawn  between  this  canopy 
and— 

(1)  The  canopies  in  the  panels  of  the  Hompton  standard  at 
Leake  and  the  “ Gaunt  ” standard  at  Over  Silton. 

(2)  The  entercloses  of  the  Manchester  stall  canopies. 

(3)  The  hollow  octagonal  turrets  of  the  Beverley  canopies. 

(4)  The  niche  canopies  at  Flamborough. 

These  are  a few  points  only,  where  instances  might  be  multiplied. 
Brattish  and  “ scollop  ” ornaments,  which  appear  on  this  canopy, 
are  in  abundance  everywhere  throughout  this  woodwork,  and  the 
number  of  different  positions  into  which  the  design  of  three  pellets 
surmounting  a small  arch  is  worked  is  remarkable;  it  is  found  in 
three  distinct  uses  on  this  St.  Wilfrid  canopy  alone.  Indeed,  this 
canopy  would  go  far  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  “ Northern 
group  ” of  stalls.  The  type  has  only  to  be  compared  with  the  style 
prevailing  in  churches  round  Sheffield,  for  example,  for  this  unity 
to  be  firmly  established  in  all  its  individuality,  or  a study  of  the 
illustrations  in  Mr.  Vallance’s  paper  on  East  Riding  Screens,  already 
quoted  (Journal,  vol.  xxiv),  will  supply  most  fruitful  examples. 

§2. 

Manchester  Cathedral. 

Date,  1506-1508. 

(Plates  III  and  X.) 

The  account  of  the  woodwork  at  Manchester,  given  in  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Hudson's  work,  The  Mediaeval  Woodwork  of  Manchester 
Cathedral,  is  so  admirably  complete  and  so  well  illustrated  that  an 
attempt  here  to  amplify  it  would  be  impertinent.  For  the  present 
purpose,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  stalls  at  Manchester 
offer  a clear  and  distinct  advance  on  those  at  Ripon.  The  poppy- 
heads  of  the  standards,  in  particular,  are  more  mature,  and  the 
cutting  of  their  design  is  deeper.  More  undercutting  and  openwork 
standing  free  is  present  everywhere ; the  carving  throughout  is 
bolder  and  more  sure.  An  important  development  is  seen  in  the 
tester  over  the  canopies.  The  east  returns  are  very  fine,  and  though 
there  is  nothing  in  detail  to  surpass  the  canopies  on  the  eastern 
returns  at  Ripon,  the  general  scheme  is  perhaps  better  at  Man- 
chester. 
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The  following  are  notable  for  comparison: 

(1)  Vine -scroll,  with  crimped  leaves : pnlpitum,  Jesns  Chapel 
screen,  misericord  io  from  east,  north  side. 

(2)  Scroll  of  crimped  oak-leaves,  above  lower  stage  of  north 
canopies. 

(3)  The  poppy-head  of  the  Lathom  bench-end,  south  return,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hompton  bench-end. 

(4)  The  poppy-head  of  the  Beswick  bench-end,  east  end  of  north 
side,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Hardy  bench-end.  The  east  elbow  of 
this  stall  has  “ Ripon  ” amphisboenae. 

(5)  The  elephant  misericord  shows  an  animal  in  type  like  that 
on  the  Aysgarth  screen-cornice. 

(6)  Misericord  12  from  east,  north  side,  has  an  angel  supporting 
a shield  (compare  those  at  Ripon  and  Beverley)  and  “ Aysgarth 
flowers  ” as  supporters. 

Pellet,  scollop,  and  brattish  are  frequent  everywhere.  The  only 
bit  of  ornamentation  which  is  peculiar  here  is  found  in  the  “ bed- 
post ” designs  at  the  top  of  the  shafts  supporting  the  fan-vaults  on 
the  west  face  of  the  pulpit um. 

§3. 

Beverley  Minster. 

Date,  about  1520. 

(Misericords  dated.) 

(Plate  XII.) 

The  Beverley  stalls  are,  on  the  whole,  the  weakest  of  all.  Though 
the  characteristic  motives  are  all  present,  and  though  the  execution 
generally  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  there  is  a distinct  falling-off  in 
strength.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  return-angles  of  the  stalls 
are  successfully  handled  and  make  a far  better  junction  than  do 
those  at  Ripon;  on  the  other,  the  poppy-heads  are  all  poorer  and 
more  clumsy,  the  elbow  rests  distinctly  inferior.  In  place  of  the 
richness  which  these  rests  show  at  Ripon  and  Manchester,  the  mould- 
ings of  the  stall  side  are  here  carried  down  from  the  capping-board 
completely  over  the  hand-rest,  and  the  ornament  is  restricted  to  a 
small  panel  inset  on  each  side  of  the  projection,  an  innovation  which 
is  not  an  improvement.  Ornament  generally  is  a little  out  of  con- 
trol and  less  restrained,  though  everything  shows  the  practised  hand. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  craftsman  is  not  yet  exhausted ; there  are  here 
interesting  examples  of  the  play  of  fancy  on  a design  which  cannot 
have  been  in  the  stock  collection  at  Ripon.  On  the  first  and  the 
fourth  misericords  from  the  west,  south  side,  back  row,  is  a shield 
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or  arms  bearing  three  weights ; the  theme  appears  in  a variation  on 
the  supporters  as  men  lifting  or  carrying  weights,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  first  stall,  the  idea  is  repeated  above  as  a terminal  to  the 
enterclose  tracery. 

The  canopies  of  Beverley  show  a strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
Ripon,  stronger  to  those  of  Manchester;  Beverley  is  richer  in  orna- 
ment, e.g.  the  tracery  of  the  small  panels  is  more  elaborate. 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  “ story  ” in  the  carvings  of 
misericords  and  their  supporters,  and  much  more  repetition,  than 
in  the  other  sets.  Some  of  the  figures  have  a foreign  look ; there  is  a 
devil,  on  the  first  front  row  seat  from  the  west,  south  side,  which 
looks  very  like  a reproduction  of  a German  woodcut.  The  third 
seat  from  the  east,  north  side,  front  row,  has  a head  in  low  relief, 
quite  recalling  one  of  the  Renaissance  carvings  at  Christ  Church 
Priory,  Hampshire. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  at  Beverley  is  the  tester,  which  has 
survived  only  over  the  return  stalls.  The  spandrels  are  occupied 
by  a curious  flourish  of  large  leaves  which  seems  to  have  been  de- 
veloped from  the  curving  leaf-trail  of  the  Manchester  and  Flam- 
borough  middle  rails,  though  it  has  at  first  somewhat  of  a Renaissance 
look.1  The  same  leaf-trail,  which  is  no  doubt  a late  design,  occurs 
here  at  Beverley  between  the  two  stages  of  the  canopies  just  below 
the  tester.  Yet,  late  in  style  though  this  ornament  on  the  tester 
may  be,  immediately  above  these  spandrels  is  a band  of  the  familiar 
vine-scroll,  and  the  pendants  of  the  tester  shafts  have  the  charac- 
teristic scollop.  Thus,  perhaps,  this  late  feature  may  be  genuine 
“ Ripon/’  and  we  need  look  no  further  for  its  origin  than  the  leaf- 
scroll.  A useful  comparison  is  with  the  tester  of  Bishop  Tangton’s 
chapel  at  Winchester,  which  undoubtedly  is  influenced  by  Renais- 
sance style. 

Jesters’  heads  are  a favourite  subject.  (Compare  a hand-rest 
at  Manchester  figured  by  Mr.  Hudson.) 

The  two  elephants  (poppy-head,  second  from  east,  south  side, 
and  misericord,  first  from  east,  front  row,  south  side)  are  of  the  type 
already  seen  at  Ripon,  Aysgarth,  and  Manchester. 

c‘  Aysgarth  flowers  ” are  very  frequent. 

The  scollop-design  is  used  round  the  outer  edges  of  all  misericord 
seats. 

The  crimped  vine-leaf  occurs  in  numerous  places;  two  miseri- 
cords on  the  north  side,  two  poppy-heads  on  the  south  side,  for 
example.  The  crimped  rose-leaf,  as  on  the  Flamborough  screen 

'See  Mr.  Vallance’s  account  (Yorks.  Arch.  Jl.,  xx iv,  p.  in). 
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and  the  Manchester  cornices,  occurs,  e.g.  on  the  west  poppy-head, 
front  row,  north  side. 

The  mouldings  of  the  ribs  and  shafts  on  the  desk  fronts  and  at  the 
backs  of  the  stalls  are  all  represented  at  Manchester  (Mr.  Hudson’s 
types),  and  some  at  Flamborough,  as  well  as  at  Ripon. 

With  regard  to  the  apparently  foreign  designs  here  introduced, 
it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  English  carvers  used  designs  which  were 
then  current  in  this  country  but  brought  from  abroad,  as  that  they 
employed  craftsmen  from  overseas  or  admitted  them  to  their  guilds. 
There  is  no  need  to  assume  the  presence  of  German  or  Flemish  carvers 
at  Ripon  because  subjects  from  the  “ Biblia  Pauperum  ” appear  on 
misericords  there.  (These  carvings  represent  the  Spies  with  the 
grapes,  Jonah  thrown  out  of  the  ship,  Jonah  cast  up  by  the  whale, 
and  Samson  with  the  gates  of  Gaza ; they  do  not  reproduce  the 
originals  with  entire  accuracy.)  Similarly,  the  presence  of  a “ Ger- 
man ’’-looking  devil  at  Beverley  need  not  imply  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  craftsman. 

William  Carver  was  Wakeman  of  Ripon  in  1511;  no  doubt 
William  Carver  alias  Brownflet;  the  “ Ripon  Millenary  Volume  ” 
at  any  rate  accepts  the  identity.  Also,  about  this  period  Ripon  had 
a Joiners’  Guild.  The  city  records  do  not  extend  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  the  later  papers  contain  ample  evidence  that 
the  admission  of  foreigners — that  is,  no  more  than  persons  from  other 
towns  who  were  not  freemen  of  Ripon — to  any  share  in  the  commerce 
of  the  place  was  strenuously  opposed. 

§4- 

Thus,  then,  we  see  at  Ripon  a magnificent  set  of  choir-stalls, 
of  great  beauty  and  vigour,  yet  clearly  experimental  to  some  extent. 
The  restrained  strength  of  the  designs  is  as  remarkable  as  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  same  scheme  is  utilised  time  and  again  in 
different  positions,  different  scales  and  combinations.  About  ten 
years  later  comes  the  woodwork  at  Manchester,  screens  and  stalls, 
which  mark  a great  step  forward  in  richness  and  variety.  A little 
of  the  old  simple  strength  is  lost,  perhaps,  but  the  whole  effect  is 
splendid.  Yet,  in  hardly  a single  point  have  designs  entirely  new 
been  adopted;  some  of  those  used  at  Ripon  have  been  abandoned, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  designs  at  Manchester,  whether  on 
screens  or  on  canopies,  on  stalls  or  standards,  are  the  designs  already 
used  at  Ripon.  Even  the  tester  has  its  pattern  in  the  earlier  wood- 
work. Perhaps  a little  later — though  possibly  earlier — is  the  work 
at  Aysgarth,  and  again  the  same  is  found ; an  advance  on  Ripon  in 
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technical  accomplishment,  but  hardly  a trace  of  new  design.  So 
throughout  the  list,  to  Flamborough  and  Beverley  and  Wensley. 
The  stalls  at  Beverley  Minster  are  a glorious  achievement,  even 
though  they  be  not  equal  to  Manchester  or  Ripon;  though  they  do 
not  take  the  highest  rank  among  their  fellows  of  the  same  group, 
they  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  other  woodwork  of  about 
their  own  date.  And  here  again,  in  practically  every  particular, 
the  whole  design  is  that  of  Ripon.  There  is  more  development  than 
change,  and  the  details  of  which  it  can  be  said  “ this  is  new  ” may 
be  counted  almost  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In  the  preceding 
account  it  may  have  appeared  that  there  was  too  much  care  to  pick 
out  a few  instances  in  one  set  which  happen  to  occur  in  another; 
that  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  examples  chosen  are  those 
which  are  characteristic  enough  to  be  identified  with  ease ; they  are 
striking,  outstanding,  and  typical.  One  of  the  most  notable  in- 
stances of  this  unity  of  design  is  found  in  the  treatment  of  the 
“ supporters  ” to  the  central  motive  on  the  misericord  seats.  The 
scheme  of  these  is  so  distinctively  characteristic  that  by  these  alone 
the  Northern  Group  might  be  identified.  But  cases  might  easily 
be  multiplied  where  the  whole  of  one  set  from  top  to  bottom  will 
supply  everywhere  points,  not  of  resemblance  only,  but  of  identity 
with  another.  And  where  the  fragments  of  the  Bridlington  set  stand 
all  the  tests  for  identity,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  deny  to  William 
Carver,  the  probable  artist  at  Bridlington,  the  credit  of  having  exe- 
cuted the  other  members  of  the  group. 

V. 

The  Ancestry  of  the  “ Ripon  Style; ” 

The  Northern  School  characterised  by  the  detached  shaft 
standards  can  hardly  have  sprung  into  existence,  Minerva-like,  at 
once  new  and  complete,  but  a search  for  woodwork  of  earlier  date 
from  which  the  Ripon  style  may  have  been  derived  is  not  productive 
of  results  particularly  satisfying.  Yorkshire  itself  apparently  con- 
tains no  surviving  prototypes.  There  is  little  in  the  North  or 
Midlands,  nothing  at  all  in  the  South  or  West  of  England  which  in 
the  least  degree  resembles  this  northern  woodwork.  The  fine  carved 
screens  of  Devon  and  Somerset  differ  in  every  point  of  style  and 
detail  and  must  be  considered  inferior  to  the  northern  work. 
Though  the  whole  is  often  extremely  rich  and  splendid  in  effect, 
the  design  tends  to  complication,  the  detail  to  florid  confusion 
or  to  a general  appearance  of  flatness,  which  compares  to 
disadvantage  with  the  stronger  and  more  restrained  designs  of 
the  northern  craftsmen. 
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In  East  Anglia,  however,  are  found  bench-ends  which  may  well 
have  influenced  northern  artists.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  can  show  a 
characteristic  fifteenth-century  style  with  many  remarkable  experi- 
ments in  detail.  The  typical  feature  is  described  as  follows  (Howard 
and  Crossley,  English  Church  Woodwork) 

“ One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  desk  standards  is  the  buttress-like  projection  attached  to 

the  front  edge In  very  many  cases  the  buttresses  carry 

little  platforms  on  which  heraldic  beasts  disport  themselves.  These 
are  a characteristic  of  the  Anglian  work.” 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  buttress-type  occurs  without 
modification  as  late  as  in  the  stalls  at  Beverley,  alongside  “ detached- 
shaft  ” standards.  Further,  the  “ Hell-mouth  ” bench-end  at 
Horning,  Norfolk,  has  something  which  looks  like  an  anticipation 
of  the  pierced  windows  in  the  detached-shaft  upper  members,  with 
a brattished  platform  and  a monster,  much  like  the  “ Ripon  ” 
examples.  In  the  matter  of  poppy-head  design  the  East  Anglian 
style  resembles  that  of  “ Ripon  ” ; very  good  instances  of  this  occur 
at  Fressingfield  (date  about  1470).  But  the  most  complete  parallel 
of  all  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  fifteenth -century  woodwork  from 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Lynn  (Plate  XIII).  Though  the  scale  is 
small,  2 ft.  3 in.  in  height  by  6 in.,  this  fragment  of  a bench-end  has 
diagonal  detached-shaft  surmounted  by  bracket  and  monster,  and 
many  points  of  detail  which,  elaborated,  form  the  characteristics 
of  the  “ Ripon  ” design.  But  this  Lynn  standard  appears  at  present 
to  be  unique  in  East  Anglia. 

But  the  resemblances  are  balanced  by  a striking,  almost  an  over- 
whelming, difference — that  of  scale  and  proportion.  The  East 
Anglian  bench-ends  have  a maximum  height  of  approximately 
3J  ft.,  while  the  width  of  the  face  may  vary  from  ij  ft.  to  6 in.  The 
standards  of  the  Ripon  style  are  almost  exactly  uniform  in  height, 
about  52  in.  exclusive  of  the  base,  by  an  average  of  18  in.  in  total 
width  of  the  face;  the  range  in  width  is  from  14  to  20  in.  The 
Anglian  examples  are  bench-ends  usually  from  the  nave  of  a church, 
the  northern  standards  are  stall  or  desk-ends  in  the  choir.  The 
Anglian  stalls  have  no  canopies,  but  the  design  of  the  Ripon  stan- 
dards cannot  be  separated  from  the  scheme  of  canopies  and  screens 
in  the  same  set  of  woodwork. 

East  Anglia  was  much  subject  to  Flemish  influence,  and  the 
diagonal  shaft  may  have  been  introduced  from  overseas.  To  this 
point  we  return  later;  here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
fact  that  a design  is  found  at  once  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
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would  by  itself  prove  nothing,  and  at  present  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  a foreign  original. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  general 
similarities  to  some  degree  in  other  places.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  York,  as  the  great  northern  centre  of  mediaeval  art- 
guilds,  must  have  influenced  Ripon  work.  It  is  true  that  the 
fourteenth-fifteenth-century  church  of  St.  Martin,  Coney  Street,  has 
external  buttresses  of  which  the  upper  half  is  a diagonal  shaft  sup- 
ported at  intervals,  passing  through  a gargoyle  to  terminate  in  a 
crocketed  pinnacle.  The  canopies  on  the  minster  choir-screen  have 
a general  resemblance  to  the  lower  stage  of  Ripon  canopies.  The 
original  canopied  stalls' of  York  (date  c.  1390)  were  burnt  in  the  fire 
of  1819,  but  drawings  of  them  show  that  their  canopies,  too,  had  at 
least  a superficial  likeness  to  those  at  Ripon.  More  striking,  there 
is  a crimped  vine-scroll  and  some  other  details  resembling  Ripon 
work  on  Archbishop  Savage's  tomb  in  the  north  choir  aisle  at 
York,  contemporary  with  William  Carver;  the  vine-scroll  occurs 
again  on  a wooden  screen  in  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept. 
But  this  may  be  no  more  than  to  say  that  nationality  and  proximity, 
and  the  usual  study  and  adaptation  of  one  carver’s  work  by  another, 
have  produced  the  natural  result.  But  on  a closer  inspection  the 
resemblance  greatly  decreases.  Ripon  work  is  a century  later  than 
York,  and  there  has  been  much  evolution  in  stall  design.  A very 
important  feature  is  that  at  Ripon  for  the  first  time  the  horizontal 
order  which  divides  the  stages  of  the  canopies  was  made  continuous 
and  projecting,  brought  forward  entirely  over  the  tops  of  the  lower 
pinnacles;  the  upper  stage  has  been  entirely  remodelled;  the  tester 
appears  for  the  first  time,  the  diagonal  shaft -standard,  and  so  many 
points  of  detail.  All  these  characterise  the  northern  group,  and  no 
other.  An  interesting  comparison  and  contrast,  also,  is  between 
Manchester  and  Nantwich.  Everything  makes  it  clear  that  the 
mediaeval  carver  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  earlier  crafts- 
men, and  in  his  own  work  deliberately  used,  adapted,  or  modified 
the  earlier  designs,  or  even  those  contemporary.  The  general  lay- 
out of  canopied  stalls  was  settled  in  England  a hundred  years  before 
the  Ripon  carvers  were  working,  but  these  men  evolved  a distinct 
variant  of  their  own,  nor  can  we  find  that  they  owed  any  debt  to 
foreign  craftsmen. 

In  fine,  the  study  of  the  great  sets  of  English  choir-stalls  in  their 
chronological  order  leaves  no  possibility  of  doubt  that  from  Ely,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  to  Beverley,  in  the  sixteenth,  there  was  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  a national  style,  clearly  and  definitely  to  be 
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traced.  The  nearer  in  date  we  come  to  Ripon,  the  more  the  general 
design  approaches  the  Ripon  pattern.  Thus  Whalley  Abbey  (1435) 
has  two  new  features  well  known  at  Ripon,  the  triple  pellet  and  the 
triangular  panels  in  the  lower  canopy  faces.  At  Carlisle,  about 
fifty  years  before  Ripon,  there  are  two  great  developments  from  the 
Chester  model;  the  horizontal  order  between  the  storeys  of  the 
canopy  becomes  emphasised  and  more  prominent,  and  the  pinnacles 
of  the  lower  stage  begin  to  sink  below  this  horizontal  line.  At  Ripon 
there  has  been  one  more  forward  step,  and  the  Carlisle  experiment 
has  reached  its  logical  conclusion.  The  horizontal  order,  now  elabo- 
rated with  a running  band  of  ornament,  is  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted and  projects  completely  above  the  lower  pinnacles;  a design 
which,  once  adopted,  persists  throughout  the  set,  to  Beverley  in  1520. 
The  niches  in  the  upper  stage  at  Carlisle  are  on  a convex  plan.  At 
Ripon  the  whole  upper  stage  is  recast;  the  niches  become  concave, 
with  flat  side  wings  and  much  richer  tracery — the  whole  a great 
improvement — while  the  ugly  statue  bases  are  rejected.  (At  Man- 
chester alone  two  improved  statue  bases  were  employed.)  Detached- 
shaft  bench-ends  were  used  for  the  first  time,  and  the  whole  design 
completed  by  the  tester.  The  Ripon  scheme  secured  bolder  massing 
and  richer  depth  in  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  than  England  had 
ever  seen  before.  The  ancestry  of  the  design  is  thus  clear  and  its 
evolution  unbroken,  but  it  has  pronounced  individuality.  Not  only 
is  it  entirely  English,  but  its  features  are  those  of  a distinct  family. 
The  style  once  evolved  was  never  deserted;  the  general  ruin  of  the 
monasteries  alone  broke  the  long  process  of  development. 

VI. 

The  Carver-Bromflets  of  Ripon. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  evidence  to  show  at  what  date  or  for 
what  reasons  the  Carver  family  adopted  or  received  the  alias  of 
Bromflet,  but  the  connection,  whatever  it  was,  appears  to  have 
been  established  about  the  year  1512.  The  name,  Bromflet,  in 
many  variants  of  spelling,  is  of  wide  distribution  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Yorkshire  and  in  counties  south  of  it, 
and  there  is  also  the  coincidence  that  at  Bridlington  Priory  itself  a 
William  Brownesfete  was  Prior  in  1521,  and  a William  Bromeflete 
was  a Canon  in  1536.  There  is,  however,  at  present  no  trace  of  a 
connection  between  these  men — or,  possibly,  this  man — and  William 
Carver  alias  Bromflet,  of  Ripon.  Nor  is  there  at  present  any  evi- 
dence of  a migration  from  East  Anglia  to  Ripon;  indeed,  there  are 
possibly  contradictory  indications  in  the  presence  of  a carpentarius 
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family  at  the  latter  place  in  the  fourteenth  century.  To  found  an 
identification  on  such  evidence  of  names  may  be  rash,  but  the  facts 
are  somewhat  remarkable. 

They  are  given  in  vol.  i of  the  Memorials  of  Ripon,  and  show, 
briefly,  that  a family  surnamed  Carpentarius  was  living  in  Ripon 
in  1343,  and  working  for  the  Chapter  from  1343  to  1393.  Many 
other  “ carpentarii  ” are  given  where  the  name  is  not  a surname. 
In  the  year  1453  we  find  the  first  appearance  of  the  name  Carver, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that  the  man  is  already  em- 
ployed on  work  of  importance;  Richard  Carver  was  busy  with  the 
organ-screen  in  that  year.  Richard  appears  once  more  in  1472-3 
[ibid.,  iii,  241),  as  late  occupier  of  land  called  the  Pynfold,  west  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  same  roll  is  Robert  Brounflete,  chaplain 
and  prebend  of  Monkton.  John  Carver  is  mentioned  in  1478. 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  family  name  was 
originally  Bromflet,  afterwards  changed  to  signify  the  trade.  Then 
in  1518  comes  the  Indenture  quoted  earlier,  between  John  Ratcliffe 
and  William  Carver,  of  Ripon.  In  1520  is  the  payment,  “ Will. 
Carver  pro  supervisione  aliorum  carpentariorum,”  after  which  is 
the  Paper  Book  already  given  above,  with  William  Carver,  Christo- 
pher Carver,  Ranulph  Carver  (a  younger  man,  to  judge  by  his  wages), 
Radulph  Turret,  and  three  others  who  earn  money  on  the  same  scale 
as  Ranulph  Carver,  or  even  lower,  Robert  Dowyff,  John  Henryson, 
and  John  Hogson,  with  certain  “ servants  ” of  William  Carver,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  included  among  those  named.  Finally,  in  this 
Book,  William  Carver  is  given  as  “ alias  Brownflet.”  4 4 John 
Carver  alias  dictus  Brounfleitt  ” was  a vicar  of  the  cathedral  from 
1515  to  1537  at  least.  Further,  in  1547  Radulphus  Browneflett  was 
in  occupation  of  a messuage  in  Bondgate,  with  20  acres  of  land  and 
6 roods  of  pasture  in  Thorpe,  while  in  1557  among  the  Oblaciones 
Mortuorum  is  “ Ranaldi  Brumfleite,  26  Aug.  if-d  ” {ibid.,  iii,  323). 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  this  Ranald  or  Radulph  Bromflet  may 
be  the  same  as  Ranulph  Carver.  If  the  Carvers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  possibly  the  same  as  the  Carpentarii  of  the  earlier  time, 
then,  indeed,  they  were  a well-established  Ripon  family.  There  is  an 
evident  distinction  made  between  Carpentarii  and  carpentarii.  The 
Turret  family  of  carvers,  too,  made  their  first  appearance  in  1393, 
and  the  last  recorded  in  1521  or  thereabouts. 

There  seems  little  probability  that  William  Carver  alias  Bromflet 
was  a foreigner  or  newcomer  residing  in  Ripon,  if  he  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  William  Carver  who  was  Wakeman  of  the  city  in  1511. 
The  Fabric  Rolls  show  clearly  that  William  Carver  was  treated  with 
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a respect  as  a master  craftsman  quite  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
high  municipal  office.  The  only  names  in  the  Rolls  at  all  suggestive 
of  a foreign  origin  for  any  carpenter  are  Caleys  and  Kyklay.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  as  late  as  1663 
the  Guilds  of  Ripon  were  particularly  determined  in  their  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  any  not  freemen  of  the  city  to  any  share  in  the 
trade  of  Ripon.  Several  vigorous  petitions  on  the  subject  survive 
in  the  papers  of  the  Corporation.  These  documents  do  not  date 
back  further  than  1607,  all  anterior  to  the  seventeenth  century  being 
apparently  a total  loss.  But  the  existence  of  a Joiners’  Guild  is 
generally  assumed  from  the  presence  on  the  earliest  original  horn- 
baldric — early  sixteenth  century — of  the  Joiners’  badge,  a hatchet, 
placed  there  by  Wakeman  Horner,  who  held  office  in  1525. 

Thus,  then,  in  1453  the  name  Carver  appears  and  persists  until 
1557,  with  an  increasing  use  of — or  recurrence  to — the  alias,  Brom- 
flet,  towards  the  end  of  the  period.  Now  it  is  notable  that  this 
appearance  of  the  Carver  family  coincides  roughly  with  the  period 
of  the  great  series  of  choir-stalls.  Little  or  nothing  of  Richard 
Carver’s  pulpitum  of  1453  has  survived,  but  its  influence  may 
perhaps  be  detected  in  existing  woodwork  at  Ripon.  The  series  of 
stalls,  from  Ripon  in  1494  to  Wensley  in  1527,  show  such  marked 
evolution  from  the  experiments  of  Ripon  through  the  maturity  of 
Manchester  to  the  comparative  degeneration  of  Beverley  and 
Wensley,  that  one  is  inclined  to  consider  that  the  Carver-Bromflet 
family  may  well  be  the  authors  of  the  whole,  little  influenced  from 
outside.  Such  unity  of  design  in  general,  with  such  individuality 
of  development  step  by  step  in  details,  could  surely  be  secured  by 
no  other  means.  Ingenuity  in  handling  a certain  definite  range  of 
designs  is  the  chief  (and  admirable)  feature  displayed,  but  the  mam 
outlines,  once  settled,  were  left  only  in  details.  We  have  no  exam- 
ples of  woodwork  attributable  to  this  school  which  may  be  dated 
later  than  1530.  Before  1490  nothing  surviving;  then,  artists  not 
yet  ripe  and  experienced  in  their  craft ; next,  the  same  artists  grow- 
ing mature,  bolder,  more  developed;  later,  a slight  and  gradual 
decline ; after  1530  nothing.  Such  seems  to  be  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  group. 

VII. 

Contemporary  Instances  for  Comparison. 

There  are  grounds  to  justify  a conjecture  whether  William 
Carver,  on  his  visit  to  York  on  July  6th,  1520  (or  1521),  as  recorded 
in  the  Paper  Book,  was  going  to  purchase  timber  or  to  study  new 
designs  of  woodwork  in  the  Minster  or  elsewhere.  The  latter  pur- 
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pose  would  have  been  entirely  in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of 
custom  at  that  time;  for  instance,  it  was  contracted  in  1441  that 
work  at  Melrose  was  to  be  copied  from  two  specified  Flemish 
churches,  and  there  is  a still  better  instance  at  Amiens.  Indeed,  the 
case  of  Amiens  affords  a comparison  so  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
points  that  it  is  worth  quoting  at  some  length.  That  the  woodwork 
concerned  was  a set  of  stalls  for  a cathedral  church  makes  the 
parallel  the  more  instructive. 

The  stalls  were  worked  on  the  spot  by  carvers  engaged  by  the 
Chapter  at  a daily  wage,  and  superintended  by  four  canons,  who, 
among  other  things,  advised  upon  the  choice  of  subjects.  Arnold 
Boulin,  maitre-menuisier  of  Amiens,  obtained  the  enterprise  early 
in  1508.  A contract  was  drawn  up  and  an  agreement  made  for 
120  stalls,  etc.  The  principal  craftsman  was  to  receive  seven  sous 
of  Tournai  a day  for  himself  and  his  apprentices,  and  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  whole  work  twelve  crowns  a year;  workmen  were 
to  have  three  sous  a day.  A separate  arrangement  was  made  with 
Antoine  Avernier,  residing  in  Amiens,  for  the  sculptures  and  histories 
of  the  seats,  at  32  sous  apiece.  The  whole  company  set  to  work 
on  3 July,  1508,  doing  everything  in  the  great  hall  of  the  bishop’s 
palace.  In  1509  menuisier  Alexander  Huet  took  on  the  right-hand 
stalls,  while  Boulin  did  those  on  the  left. 

Boulin  went  to  Beauvais  and  St.  Riquier  to  see  the  woodwork 
there,  and  in  July,  15 11,  both  Boulin  and  Huet  went  to  Rouen 
together  “ pour  etudier  les  chaires  de  la  cathedrale.”  In  1510  two 
Franciscan  monks  of  Abbeville,  expert  and  renowned  in  the  working 
of  wood,  had  been  called  in  by  the  Amiens  chapter  to  give  their 
opinion  on  the  work  in  progress,  for  which  opinion  they  had  20  sous 
each  and  their  travelling  expenses. 

In  1516  Jean  Trupin  appears  in  the  accounts,  a simple  workman 
at  three  sous  a day,  “ mais  certainement  ouvrier  tailleur  des  images.” 
His  name  appears  on  two  stalls.  The  entire  work  was  completed 
on  St.  John’s  Day,  1522,  at  a total  expense  of  9,488  livres  11  sous 
3 obols,  “ without  (so  far  as  we  hear)  any  manner  of  interruption 
by  dissension,  death,  dishonesty,  or  incapacity.” 

This  account  affords  all  through  a remarkable  correspondence 
with  the  evidence  of  the  Paper  Book  and  the  Ratcliff  Indenture  at 
Ripon.  We  find  that  at  this  latter  place  also,  as  soon  as  all  the 
material  for  the  new  work  had  been  collected,  one  of  the  canons  of 
Ripon  made  certain  journeys  with  the  principal  craftsmen. 

“ In  primis,  pro  vict.  Willelmi  Thomlynson  capellam,  W1  Carvour 
et  Roberti  Dowyff  vii°  die  Julij  ad  Ebor.,  Wyghton  et  Hull  per  iiii 
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dies  lit  patet  per  nnam  billam  de  parcell  5s.  8Jd.  Item,  pro  vict. 
W1  Thomlynson,  Xpofer  Carver  et  alias  ad  Ebor.  per  ij  days,  in- 
quiryng  for  glass  et  stuff,  ut  patet  per  diet.  bill,  de  parcell,  19T 
Item,  pro  vict.  W1  Thomlynson  et  Robert!  Dowyff  ultimo  die  julii 
ad  Burghtbrygh  et  horsmete  6|d  ” (Memorials  of  Ripon,  lii,  200). 

From  other  Fabric  Rolls  it  appears  that  William  Thomlynson, 
capellanus,  was  the  senior  of  the  two  “ Custodes  et  supervisors 
fabricae  ecclesiae  collegiatae  ” from  1520  to  1528,  and  was  sole 
custos  ” in  1531-2. 

The  Paper  Book  indicates  further,  by  the  rates  of  pay  recorded, 
that  workmen  of  two  grades,  or  more  probably  three,  were  employed. 
This  finds  its  parallel  at  Amiens,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Letts 
traces  on  the  Manchester  misericords  the  styles  of  three  carvers 
with  distinct  differences  in  ability.  We  have  already  noted  some- 
thing similar  at  Ripon. 

The  same  list  of  payments  can  be  paralleled  from  the  records 
of  other  English  cathedrals.  At  Durham  we  have  a closely  similar 
list  in  1531-4  to  the  Galile  family  of  carpentarii  and  their  fellow- 
workers.  By  a curious  coincidence  the  entry  on  the  Ripon  Roll 
referring  to  ropes  for  the  shrine  has  its  match  at  Durham,  where 
there  was  a payment  for  20  fathom  of  rope  and  40  fathom  of  smaller 
ropes  called  “ Gyderopez/’  for  the  Paschal.  The  Durham  Rolls 
afford  a comparison  of  great  interest  with  those  of  Ripon,  for  they 
confirm  that  it  was  usual  for  a great  religious  community  to  have  on 
the  premises  or  in  the  town  a number  of  workmen  who  were  employed 
by  the  Chapter. 

At  Durham,  a.d.  1376-8.  (Durham  Account  Rolls,  n,  387.) 

Item,  Waltero  carpentario  de  Claypworth  pro  factura  unius 

paris  rotarum  de  novo et  eidem  operanti  per  duos  dies  super 

feretrum  Sci.  Bede,  6s.  5d. 

1431-2.  (D.A.R.,  iii,  710). 

Et  in  stipendio  Johis  Power  kervour,  operantis  ibidem  per  19 
septimanas  ad  diversa  precia  super  le  Sylyng  de  le  Parlour  et  Camere 
dni.  Prioris,  37s. 
c.  1435- 

Et  sol.  carpentario  operanti  ad  limitacionem  dm.  Prioris  et 
Bursarii  per  22  septim.  infra  tempus  compot.  ad  2s.,  44s. 

1450-1.  (D.A.R.,  i,  276.) 

Joh1  Kyrvieur  pro  factura  et  le  kervynge  i reredose  et  i speer  ac 
aliorurn  necessariorum  in  lechapelhende,  ex  convencione,  xs. 

The  “ convencio  ” suggests  work  done  on  contract  between  the 
Chapter  and  workmen  wholly  or  partly  independent. 
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At  York.  (York  Fabric  Rolls,  Surtees  Society.) 

A.D.  I470-71. 

Vadia  Carpentariorum.  Soluti  David  Carver  pro  les  Carvyng 
nodorum  certorum  17s.  4d. 

1481-2. 

Johanni  Connyng  carver  operanti  super  dicto  tabernaculo  (Sci. 
Petri)  per  xxxiii  septim  v dies  et  di.  101s.  8d.  johanni  Cowper  car- 
pentario  operanti  circa  dictum  tabernaculum  per  xix  septim.  iv  dies 
et  di.,  59s.  3d.  Henrico  Connyng  carver  operanti  circa  idem  taber- 
naculum per  vii  Sept,  et  iii  dies,  22s.  6d. 

1528. 

Ricardo  Carver  pro  factura  11  ymagmum  pro  les  watch,  13s.  4d. 

At  Beverley  similarly  we  have  a “ convencio  ” in  1311,  for  re- 
pairs of  houses,  made  with  Johannes  de  Crancewyk  carpentarius 
juratus.”  Instances  might  be  multiplied  from  other  churches. 

The  working  hours  of  these  carvers  provide  a question  of  some 
interest,  for  the  output  of  these  schools  was  enormous;  but  this  will 
seem  less  improbably  prolific  if  we  may  assume  that  the  hours  of 
Ripon  Carvers  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  craftsmen  of  Beverley 
in  1461. 

No.  11. 

Carpenters,  tylers,  and  their  servants,  sawyers,  paviours  and 
their  servants  and  workmen,  shall  observe  these  hours : From  Easter 
to  the  Assumption  (15  Aug.),  from  4 a.m.  to  7 p.m.,  with  an  interval 
at  6 a.m.  of  j hour  to  drink;  at  8 a.m.  of  one  hour  for  breakfast;  at 
11  a.m.  of  ij  hour  to  dine  and  sleep;  at  3 p.m.  \ hour  to  drink; 
otherwise  they  shall  not  be  tardy  or  absent  from  their  work  on  pain 
of  I2rt  to  the  community.  From  the  Assumption  to  Easter  they 
shall  begin  at  daybreak  and  leave  off  when  the  light  fails.  At  this 
season  they  may  have  at  9 a.m.  k hour  to  drink  or  breakfast ; 12 
noon  1 hour  to  eat;  at  3 p.m.  J hour  to  drink  ” (Great  Guild  Book. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,  vol.  54,  Beverley  MSS.). 

VIII. 

The  Timber  Supply. 

We  may  here  consider  a further  point  of  interest — to  what 
extent  did  these  northern  craftsmen  use  home-grown  timber  as 
their  material  ? A conclusive  answer  is  not  possible,  but  the 
Fabric  Rolls  make  it  clear  that  much  native  timber  was  used,  and 
particularly  much  native  oak.  At  Durham,  for  example,  frequent 
payments  are  recorded  to  Robert  Galile  and  other  carvers  “ pro 
dolacione  meremii  in  parco  de  Beaurepark.”  At  York,  on  the  other 
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hand,  men  were  sent  to  buy  timber  at  Hull,  which  certainly  suggests 
wood  from  the  Baltic  or  from  Flanders,  while  others  were  sent  to 
Wheldrake,  Topcliffe,  and  elsewhere  in  Yorkshire.  At  Ripon  itself 
we  have  positive  evidence  of  the  purchase  of  both  kinds  of  timber. 

At  York  there  are  accounts  for  1415-16,  1418-21;  trees  were 
bought  and  felled  at  Mokeby  (Moxby)  Priory,  the  forest  of  Ulskelf, 
Scalm,  Topcliff,-  the  wood  of  Hamelton,  100  “ sappelyngs  ” at  Bolton 
Percy.  In  1433-4  over  300  oaks  were  bought  locally.  In  1527 
100  oaks  at  Wheldrake  were  bought  from  the  Abbot  of  Fountains. 
But  firspars  and  wainscot,  apparently  foreign,  were  purchased  also 
from  time  to  time,  as  in  1481  and  1525  : 

At  Ripon.  ( Memorials  of  Ripon,  vol.  iii.) 

1354-5- 

In  xiii  bord  de  Estriche  emp.  pro  feretro  Beati  Wilfridi  exaltando. 

[A  note  on  “ Estriche  ” says  “ probably  the  same  as  Eastland,  or 
Norway,  boards.”] 

There  are  various  entries  for  1379,  I39I-3>  1 396-7 • 

1399- 

et  m lxvj  wandscothis  emp.  21s et  in  s.  Roberti 

Pycher  et  sociorum  suorum  serrantium  tabularum  quae  vocantur 
Esborde  et  alias  tabulas  pro  predicto  tenemento,  i8d. 

1424-5. 

In  primis  pro  meremio  empto  de  Will.  Tanfeld,  24s.  4d.  Item 
de  Thoma  Hert,  15s.  Item  Johanni  Rotherham  et  famulo  Will. 
Clerk  cum  duobus  bigis  cariant.  praedictum  meremium  per  ij  dies, 
5s.  Item  Thomae  Coteler  cum  ij  famulis  suis  per  idem  tempus, 
2s.  4d.  Item  pro  meremio  empto  de  Thoma  Palayser  apud  Snape, 
23s.  4d.  Item  pro  cariagio  iii  carect.  eiusdem  meremii,  3s.  6d.  et 
pro  cariagio  remanentis  ex  convencione,  20s.  Item  Thomae  Coteler 

(operanti)  in  silva  de  Snape x dies,  5s.  Item  famulo  suoper 

idem  tempus  capienti  per  diem  5d.,  4s.  2d. 

There  is  some  account  of  purchases  about  1520  in  the  Paper 
Book. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  for  ordinary  purposes 
at  Ripon  local  supplies  of  timber  were  utilised  for  the  “ store  ” of 
the  church,  though  smaller  quantities  of  foreign  wood  of  particular 
quality  were  habitually  purchased.  When  a work  of  unusual 
magnitude  was  in  hand,  and  the  store  was  likely  to  prove  inadequate, 
timber,  probably  foreign,  was  purchased  at  Hull  and  York,  and  was 
brought  by  water  to  Boroughbridge,  which  then  had  much  trade 
along  the  Ouse.  From  Boroughbridge  the  timber  seems  to  have 
travelled  on  to  Ripon  by  waggon.  But  though  foreign  timber  was 
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bought,  the  local  purchases  were  large,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
foreign  ‘ wainscot  ” was  purchased  in  unwrought  condition,  as  logs 
of  oak,  and  sawn,  or  otherwise  worked,  by  local  carpenters.  In  very 
few  cases,  indeed,  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  timber  was  bought 
ready  worked,  even  so  far  as  sawn  into  planks. 

It  is  not  clear  when  the  trade  in  foreign  wainscot  began,  though 
these  instances  at  Ripon  are  perhaps  fairly  early.  Elwes  and  Henry 
(Trees  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  li,  The  Oak)  quote  from  Holinshed  a 
reference  to  “ wanescot  that  is  brought  hither  out  of  Danske,  for 
our  wanescot  is  not  made  in  England  ” ; they  refer  also  to  wainscot 
oak  from  the  Baltic  as  coming  in  hewn  billets  18  feet  long,  though 
they  are  not  explicit  as  to  the  date  to  which  this  reference  may 
apply.  These  billets  were  more  easily  worked  than  English  oak,  as 
only  selected  logs  free  from  knots  were  shipped.  This  again  is 
possibly  significant,  as  knots  are  found  frequently  in  the  Ripon 
woodwork.  Broad  surfaces  of  wood  may  be  studied  at  the  back 
of  the  Beverley  stalls,  where  marks  of  adze,  saw,  and  cleaving  may 
be  traced.  The  texture  of  the  wood  at  Ripon  is  generally  considered 
to  be  definitely  that  of  native  English  timber. 

The  Catalogue  oj  English  Furniture  and  Woodwork,  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (vol.  i,  Gothic  and  early  Tudor),  remarks  that  “ the 
characteristic  of  early  English  woodwork  was  that  it  was  always 
made  from  oak  of  first  rate  quality.  The  best  kind  was  known  as 
‘ wainscot  '......  and  the  terms  wainscot  and  wainscottmg  came 

to  be  applied  to  panelling  made  from  it  indication  is  omitted 
whether  the  term  “ wainscot  ” was  applied  exclusively  to  any 
particular  type  of  oak,  whether  native  or  foreign. 

IX. 

The  Question  of  Foreign  Influence. 

No  definite  conclusion  can  be  stated  here,  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  influence  on  English  woodwork  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Evidence  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  woodcarving  is  scanty,  and 
the  testimony  of  domestic  furniture  is  conflicting  and  incomplete. 
Amongst  the  authorities  there  is  great  divergence  of  opinion,  a 
divergence  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  certain  carved  chest  fronts, 
which  present  subjects  as  nearly  as  possible  related  to  those  on  miseri- 
cords. Here,  the  Catalogue  of  Woodwork  at  South  Kensington  (p.  12) 
remarks : 

<£  The  actual  place  of  manufacture  of  these  arcaded  chests,  as 
well  as  those  with  figure  subjects,  cannot  with  certainty  be  deter- 
mined. The  presence  in  the  Museum  of  two  important  chests  with 
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similar  arcaded  fronts,  which  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rhine,  would  seem  to  lend  support  to  the  theory  of 
a Flemish  origin  which  is  put  forward  in  connection  with  some  of 
these  fourteenth-century  examples;  yet,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  English  craftsmen  in  wood,  as  in  cases  of  other  trades,  were 
then  working  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  in  favour  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Rhine  provinces.’' 

Later,  the  chest  in  York  Minster  is  described,  with  the  Museum 
chest  No.  290,  as  “ probably  of  Flemish  origin,”  while  No.  291,  which 
resembles  a chest  front  at  Ypres,  is,  however,  “ in  all  probability 
English.”  These  chest  fronts  have  figures  in  high  relief,  with  a 
representation  in  the  lower  half  of  rabbits  running  in  and  out  of 
burrows  in  the  ground. 

But  Masked  ( Wood  Sculpture)  quotes  and  accepts  Roe’s  verdict 
(. Ancient  Coffers  and  Clipboards) , that  the  “ rabbit  ” chests  at  York, 
South  Kensington,  and  Ypres  are  English  in  design  and  execution. 
Prior  and  Gardner  ( Mediaeval  Figure  Sculpture  in  England)  declare 
that  the  chests  at  York,  Ruff  or  d Abbey,  and  Wath  are  York  work, 
and  continue — 

“ The  connections  of  our  latest  decorative  styles  with  those  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  in  the  height 
of  their  commercial  prosperity,  are  continually  visible.  The  above 
pieces  may  be  accepted  as  influenced  by  the  production  abroad,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  evidence  that  a 
York  trade  of  furniture  makers  provided  the  executants  of  such  a 
piece  ” — as  the  minster  chest. 

Finally,  Cescinsky  and  Gribble  ( Early  English  Furniture  and 
Woodwork,  ii,  10)  point  out  how  the  influence  of  the  foreign  wars, 
and  the  English  dominions  in  France  such  as  Touraine,  led  to  an 
intermingling  and  exchange  of  ideas.  Flemish,  Walloon,  and  French 
craftsmen  settled  in  England.  These  authors  refer  to  a coffer  in 
the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris,  which  shows  English  influence  on 
French  work,  but  remark  that  there  must  have  been  strong  reacting 
influences  between  English  and  French  craftsmen,  “ even  if  the  edu- 
cation was  only  fostered  by  a study  of  the  pieces  looted  from  each 
other  by  the  combatants.”  The  Nativity  chest,  No.  291,  at  South 
Kensington,  which  resembles  the  Ypres  chest,  these  authors  pro- 
nounce to  be  of  the  very  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  “ highly 
interesting  and  undoubtedly  English  in  design  and  execution”; 
it  has  “ the  same  curious  animals  scurrying  into  burrows.”  Finally, 
they  emphasise  the  great  difficulty  of  attributing  definitely. 

The  balance  of  the  evidence  therefore  seems  to  leave  at  least  a 
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possibility  that  the  English  craftsmen  gave  to  Flemish  art  as  much 
as  they  borrowed.  If  we  seek  for  motives  and  designs  in  the  Ripon 
School,  which  can  be  declared  definitely  foreign,  the  total  by  the 
most  liberal  estimate  can  hardly  be  considered  large,  even  if  we 
accept  L.  Maeterlinck’s  opinion  that  coarseness  in  misericords  is  a 
sign  of  Flemish  work  or  influence.  At  both  Ripon  and  Beverley 
there  are  the  rabbits  which  figure  on  the  chest  fronts,  but  the  design 
was  a common  one,  and  appears  again  on  a capital  of  the  sedilia  at 
Ripon,  which  are  probably  earlier  in  date  than  the  stalls.  The  names 
of  the  Ripon  Carvers  do  not  display  foreign  forms,  although  this  is  to 
some  extent  discounted  by  the  practice  among  Flemings  in  England 
of  taking  a naturalised  form  of  their  names.  Thomas  Regoniay  de 
Newraw,  webster,  of  Ripon,  1446,  may  have  been  a Fleming,  but 
in  any  case  the  number  of  foreign  residents  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire 
was  probably  very  small. 

But  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  press  an 
argument.  There  may  be  a risk,  also,  of  unduly  minimising  the 
power  of  the  English  artist  to  adopt  and  absorb  a foreign  design  in 
whatever  way  introduced,  so  that  the  result  became  an  English 
version  of  a foreign  idea.  The  fact  that  in  certain  English  wood- 
work is  found  a design  common  in  Flemish  carving  may  by  itself 
prove  little.  We  do  not  know  where  the  design  originated,  or  how 
designs  travelled;  we  cannot  say  definitely  and  finally  that  this 
motive  or  that  is  of  Flemish  origin  copied  by  English  craftsmen,  or 
of  English  design  introduced  into  Flanders.  Designs  flowed  about 
and  were  adopted  freely  by  artists  far  removed  from  each  other,  but 
at  all  times  alert  for  new  ideas;  so  that  to  say  positively  “ here  this 
design  originated  ” is  generally  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
natural  assumption  is  that  the  bulk  of  English  work  will  be  of  English 
origin,  nor  does  the  evidence  tend  to  overthrow  this  assumption, 
which,  indeed,  is  strengthened  by  that  remoteness  and  slowness  of 
development,  characteristic  of  Northern  England  at  least  as  late  as 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  by  the  examination  of  the  members 
of  the  “ Northern  Group.”  The  opinion  here  advanced  with  all 
caution,  is  that  this  Northern  Group  is  purely  English  throughout. 

X. 

Conclusion. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  which  the  author  would  put  forward, 
to  interpret  the  facts  here  presented.  The  members  of  a certain 
group  of  works  in  woodcarving,  found  in  North  of  England  churches, 
present  resemblances,  both  in  general  and  in  detail,  so  close  and  so 
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complete  as  to  form  a “ family  likeness/’  which  is  evidence  of  author- 
ship. The  complete  range  of  distinctive  resemblances,  which  is 
found  in  each  member  of  the  group,  is  not  seen  in  any  other  part  of 
England,  or  even  in  other  woodwork  in  Yorkshire.  These  designs, 
indeed,  have  remarkably  little  in  common  with  the  designs  of  other 
woodcarving.  Neither  in  whole  nor  in  part  is  the  “ family  likeness  ” 
found  in  the  productions  of  other  schools. 

Three  sets  of  canopied  choir-stalls  have  previously  been  connected 
as  forming  this  Northern  Group,  and  other  carved  woodwork,  not 
so  complete,  has  been  considered  to  show  affinities  to  some  part  or 
parts  of  these  sets.  Two  bench-ends  at  Leake,  which  show  un- 
doubtedly the  “ family  likeness,”  can  be  shown  to  have  come  from 
Bridlington  Priory,  the  probable  place  of  origin  also  of  woodwork 
at  Over  Silton  and  Flamborough,  where  the  designs  present  the 
same  criteria  of  identitv. 

But  in  1518,  the  year  before  the  work  at  Bridlington  was  com- 
pleted, an  Indenture  registered  at  Ripon  shows  that  William  Carver, 
of  Ripon,  alias  Bronflet,  was  engaged  on  work  at  Bridlington  which 
can  hardly  have  been  other  than  that  upon  the  choir-stalls.  Con- 
firmatory evidence  from  Bridlington  is  lacking  in  documentary  form, 
but  the  Leake  bench-ends  give  concrete  confirmation.  But  from 
other  papers  at  Ripon,  Fabric  Rolls  and  the  like,  it  appears  that 
William  Carver  alias  Bronflet  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Ripon, 
who,  with  his  own  servants  or  apprentices,  and  in  company  with 
other  craftsmen,  some  of  whom  may  have  been  his  sons  or  nephews, 
was  employed  by  the  Chapter  of  Ripon  on  important  works  of 
carving  in  their  church.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  family  of 
Carver  can  be  traced  back  to  1453 ; even  possible  that  their  connec- 
tion with  Ripon  extends  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

Positive  proof  in  contemporary  manuscripts  that  this  man  or 
his  family  erected  the  stalls  at  Ripon,  at  Manchester,  or  at  Beverley 
Minster  is  at  present  lacking.  But  evidence  of  the  greatest  weight 
is  to  be  found  in  the  woodwork  itself.  The  more  closely  this  is 
studied,  the  more  completely  is  established  the  unity  of  design,  of 
construction,  of  working  methods.  This  holds  good  of  every  part 
of  the  work,  whether  in  screens,  stall  canopies,  bench-ends,  miseri- 
cord seats,  or  whatever  else.  It  is  particularly  striking  that  sub- 
jects absolutely  unknown  elsewhere  in  England  occur  in  two,  three, 
or  more  members  of  this  group.  Further,  the  design  which  is  so 
completely  reproduced  in  each  of  the  group  is  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  practically  all  contemporary  woodwork.  Foreign  influence 
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exists  so  little  as  to  be  negligible,  if  it  exists  at  all.  The  inferences 
from  the  comparison  of  the  tester-fragments  at  Leake,  with  the 
north  tester  at  Manchester  are  particularly  significant. 

Evidence  that  there  was  a school  of  carvers  at  York  or  elsewhere 
will  not  set  aside  the  evidence  which  connects  a Ripon  carver  with 
Bridlington,  and  the  Bridlington  bench-ends  with  the  Northern 
Group,  though  proof  that  a group  at  York,  Durham,  or  other  places 
did,  in  fact,  work  for  great  churches  away  from  their  centre,  still 
more  for  Manchester  or  Beverley,  is  apparently  yet  to  be  found. 
The  original  choir-stalls  of  York  Minster  were  of  a style  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  we  have  called  “ Ripon.” 

More  will,  no  doubt,  be  discovered  and  brought  to  light  upon 
this  entrancing  subject.  New  discoveries  so  far  have  confirmed  the 
original  theory.  Whatever  the  result  of  further  testing  may  be, 
fuller  knowledge  is  earnestly  to  be  desired.  On  one  point  there  can 
be  no  controversy,  for  surely  none  will  dispute  the  consummate 
beauty,  richness,  strength,  and  restraint  of  these  glorious  examples  of 
the  mediaeval  carver’s  art. 


Appendix  A. 

Canon  Peter  Hardy. 

Canon  Peter  Hardy  would  appear  to  be  the  only  member  of 
Bridlington  Priory  whose  education  can  be  assigned  definitely  to 
Cambridge  University.  Capgrave  states  that  St.  John  of  Bridlington 
spent  two  years  at  Oxford,  and  the  author  has  traced  there  two, 
possibly  three,  Bridlington  Canons,  of  whom  two,  if  not  all,  became 
Prior,  namely — 

Robert  Brystwyke,  B.Can.L.  1452. 

Robert  Charde  (?  Charder),  B.A.  1510,  M.A.  1514. 

William  Wood  (the  last  Prior),  B.Can.L.  1513. 

Peter  Hardy  appears  in  the  Alumni  Cantabrigienses  (J.  and  J.  A. 
Venn,  Pt.  I,  ii,  304)  as  “ Hardy,  Peter,  Canonicus,  B.D.  1505-6.” 

Mr.  J.  A.  Venn  accepts  the  author’s  identification  of  this  entry 
with  the  Bridlington  canon. 

In  the  Grace  Books  of  the  University  (Luard  Memorial  Series 
ii  and  iii)  the  following  further  information  appears : 

Grace  Book  C,  p.  46. 

De  Bacallario  in  Theologia,  1505-6. 
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Item  conceditur  domino  Petro  Hardy  ut  due  responsiones  habite 
sufficiant  sibi  ad  intrandum  libros  sentenciarum  sic  quod  intret  ante 
festum  Sancti  Michaelis. 

Ibid.,  p.  47. 

Item  consimilis  (gracia)  conceditur  fr.  Springwell,  domino  Petro 
Hardy,  dom.  Brerton,  dom.  Ramsey,  fr.  Jullys  et  sub  eisdem  terminis 
in  una  et  eadam  scedula. 

Grace  Book  B,  p.  210. 

i5o5~6.  xiii  die  Junii. 

Caucio  domini  Hardy  canonici  est  una  mirra  sine  bossis  intus 
cum  zona  rubea  et  preculis  albis. 

Ibid.,  p.  216. 

Bacallarii  in  Theologia.  ds.  Hardy  canonicus. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  another  who  took  the  same 
degree  at  the  same  time  as  Canon  Hardy  was  a man  of  far  greater 
fame,  Desiderius  Erasmus. 


Appendix 

B. 

The  Members  of  the  Northern  Group. 

1.  Ripon  Minster,  dated 

1489, 1494. 

2.  Aysgarth — Jervaulx 

3.  Manchester  Cathedral 

1506. 

4.  Bridlington  Priory 

with  Leake 

Over  Silton 

1519- 

Flamborough 

5.  Beverley  Minster 

1520, 1524. 

6.  Wensley  and 
Wensley-Easby. 

Doubtful . 

7.  Hauxwell. 

8.  Durham. 

9.  Barkston. 

10.  Kirkstall  (lost.). 
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Appendix  C. 

Distribution  of  Designs. 


The  designs  named  below  are  identically  the  same  in  the  places  marked. 
Designs  marked  * are  not  found  elsewhere  in  England. 


Subject  of  Design 

Ripon 

Manchester 

Beverley 

Elsewhere  in 
North 

Remarks 

*Crimped  vine-scroll 

i 

i 

i 

Flamborough 

Two  similar  examples 
at  York 

*Crimped  rose-scroll 

i 

i 

i 

Flamborough 

— 

*Sow  harping  . 

— 

i 

i 

Durham  Castle 

— 

*Ape  nursing  baby 

— 

i 

i 

— 

*Columbine 

i 

i 

— 

— 

— 

*Fox  and  hounds  . 
*Man  wheeling  woman  in 

i 

— 

i 

• 

— 

barrow 

i 

— 

i 

Durham  Castle 

— 

*Reversed  roses 

i 

i 

— 

— 

— 

Elephant 

i 

i 

i 

Aysgarth 

Exeter  and  Cartmel 
seem  the  chief  ex- 
amples elsewhere 

Angel  holding  shield 

i 

i 

i 

— 

— 

Sow  piping 

i 

i 

i 

Durham  Castle 

Pig-designs  are  com- 
mon in  the  North- 
ern Group 

Heraldic  antelope 
(or  ibex) 

i 

i 

i 

Aysgarth 

Not  common  else- 
where 

Lion  . 

i 

i 

i 

Aysgarth 

— 

Camel  . 

i 

i 

— 

— 

— 

Bear  baiting  . 

— 

i 

i 

— 

— 

Monkeys  robbing  pedlar 

— 

i 

i 

— 

— 

Fox  and  goose 

— 

i 

i 

— 

— 

Dismembering  deer 

— 

i 

i 

— 

— 

*Spies  and  grapes 

i 

— 

i 

— 

Apparently  not  else- 
where 

Amphisboenae 

i 

i 

— 

— 

In  the  above  list  the  designs  not  marked  as  exclusively  “ Northern  Group  ” 
are  rare  elsewhere  in  England. 

Many  other  designs  are  found  in  one  of  the  Northern  sets  and  not  else- 
where in  England. 

Designs  common  elsewhere  are  omitted. 
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Appendix  D. 

Durham  Castle  and  Barkston. 

After  careful  consideration  the  author  concludes  that  the  stalls 
now  in  Durham  Castle,  but  originally  in  Bishop  Auckland  Castle, 
are  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Northern  Group,  in  spite  of  certain 
resemblances  in  detail.  Their  date  is  between  1508  and  1522,  and 
it  seems  hardly  probable  that  Ripon  Carvers  would  have  departed 
so  widely  from  their  usual  style  at  that  time.  They  may  possibly 
have  advised  on  the  work,  or,  more  likely,  some  of  the  Northern 
Group  may  have  been  utilised  as  patterns  for  the  Durham  work. 
Though  the  standards  have  detached-shafts,  the  treatment  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  any  of  our  Northern  Group,  and  the  designs  are 
different.  Documentary  evidence  is  lacking. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  pronounce  on  the  two  Barkston 
standards;  nothing  seems  to  be  known  definitely  of  their  history. 
Although  they  possess  the  detached-shaft  and  tracery  in  the  panel- 
head,  they  are  probably  not  Ripon.  The  figures  in  the  panels  are 
exceptionally  large. 


Permission  to  use  photographs  for  illustration  is  gratefully  acknowledged 
as  follows  : — - the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hudson  for  the  upper  figure  in  Plate  III;  Mr.  J. 
Gibson  for  Plates  IV  and  VIII ; the  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
S.  Kensington,  for  Plate  XIII. 
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ANCIENT  HERALDRY  IN  THE  DEANERY 

OF  CATTERICK. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Lawrance,  M,A. 

The  deanery  of  Catterick  comprises  the  southern  half  of  Rich- 
mondshire, and  corresponds  roughly  with  the  wapentakes  of  Hang 
East  and  Hang  West.  The  histories  of  Richmondshire,  previously 
mentioned,  may  be  consulted  for  an  account  of  the  various  churches,1 
as  well  as  McCall’s  Ten  Richmondshire  Churches,  nine  of  which  are 
in  this  deanery,2  and  the  same  writer’s  Early  History  of  Bedale.  Mr. 
McCall  has  also  described  the  churches  of  Masham  and  Kirkby- 
Malzeard3;  Dr.  Raine  has  written  an  account  of  Catterick,  and  Dr. 
Horsfall  one  of  Snape  Castle.  Coverham  and  Jervaulx  abbeys, 
both  of  which  possess  examples  of  ancient  heraldry,  have  also  been 
carefully  described.4  The  stained  glass  which  survives  is  not  impor- 
tant, the  best  being  at  Grinton,  Hornby,  Tanfield,  and  Wensley, 
with  shields  also  at  Coverham,  Kirkby-Malzeard,  Patrick  Brompton, 
Redmire,  and  Wath.  There  are  external  shields  at  Burneston, 
Catterick,  and  Wensley;  those  at  Kirkby-Malzeard  and  Bolton-on- 
Swale  are  much  decayed.  The  monuments  which  display  heraldry 
are  numerous  and  interesting.  These  include  the  effigies  at  Bedale 
(2),  Jervaulx  Abbey,  Kirklington,  Kirkby-Fleetham,  Pickhill,  and 
Tanfield,  and  other  monuments  at  Catterick,  Coverham  Abbey,  and 
Spennithorne.  The  only  ancient  brasses  on  which  the  heraldry 
survives  are  at  Catterick.  The  heraldic  woodwork  at  Wensley  is  of 
exceptional  interest. 

AYSGARTH  (St.  Andrew). 

There  were  formerly  two  shields  in  stained  glass  in  the  east 
window.  To  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the  responsible  authorities, 
these  have  passed  into  private  hands.  The  first  is  stated  to  be  in 
the  porch  of  the  chapel  at  Ulshaw  Bridge.5 

(1)  Scrope,  quartering  Tiptoft  and  impaling  Nevill. 

The  date  of  this  shield  is  determined  by  the  marriage 
of  Richard,  third  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  son  of  Roger, 

1 Whitaker,  Longstaffe,  and  Gale.  3 Y.A.S.  Journal , xx,  233. 

2 Burneston,  Catterick,  Hornby,  Kirk-  4 Ibid.,  xv,  273;  xxi,  303. 

lington,  Patrick  Brompton,  Pickhill,  5 Speight,  Romantic  Richmondshire, 
Tanfield,  Wath,  and  Wensley.  p.  435. 
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Lord  Scrope,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert,  Lord 
Tiptoft,  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevill,  first 
Earl  of  Westmorland.  The  marriage  took  place  about 
1415,  whilst  Lord  Scrope  died  in  1420. 

(2)  Argent  three  calves  sable  (Metcalfe). 

Doubtless  this  commemorated  James  Metcalfe,  who 
held  Nappa  in  this  parish  under  the  lords  of  Bolton,  and 
served  at  Agincourt  under  the  abovenamed  Richard, 
Lord  Scrope. 

BED  ALE  (St.  Gregory). 

Of  the  two  knightly  effigies  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  which 
display  arms  on  their  shields,  that  on  the  north  side  may  be  identified 
with  confidence  as  the  memorial  of  Sir  Brian  FitzAlan,  lord  of 
Bedale,  who  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a baron  in  1295  and 
died  in  1306.  He  was  descended  from  Brian,  a younger  son  of  Alan 
le  Sauvage,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  obtained  Bedale  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  lords  of  that  place.  The  arms  on  the  shield, 
harry  of  eight  ( or  and  gules),  belong  to  a recognised  Richmondshire 
series  which  includes  those  of  Aske  and  Roaldus  the  Constable.  In 
the  manuscript  account  of  the  defenders  of  Richmond  Castle,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  the  banner  of  the  lords  of  Bedale  floats  over  the 
great  hall  of  Scolland.  The  arms  occur  in  most  of  the  early  rolls1 
and  Brian  himself  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock,  where 
his  arms  are  thus  described: 

Le  beau  Brian  le  filz  aleyn, 

De  court oisie  et  de  honneur  pleyn, 

I vi  a baniere  barree 

De  or  et  de  goules  bien  paree. 

The  knight  on  the  south  bears  on  his  shield  a chevron  and  three  roses. 
Up  to  the  present  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  arms  has 
been  offered.  Mr.  T Anson  suggests  that  the  effigy  commemorates 
Sir  Thomas  Sheffield  (d.  1346). 2 

There  are  in  the  church  two  late  brasses  with  heraldry3: 

(1)  John  Wilson,  1681,  [sable]  a wolf  salient  [or]  in  chief  three 

estoiles  [argent]. 

(2)  Peter  Sarnwaies,  rector  of  Bedale  1660-1693,  [sable]  a fess 

and  three  crosses  flory  [or]  three  martlets  [sable]  on  the  fess. 

1 Glover,  St.  George,  Falkirk,  Nobility,  goules.” 

Planche,  etc.,  the  Pari.  Roll  has,  under  2 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xxix,  61. 

the  heading  of  knights  banneret,  “ Sire  3 Ibid.,  xvii,  266. 

Brian  fiz  aleyn:  de  or  a iij  barres  de 
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The  heraldry  which  the  seventeenth-century  heralds  found  in 
the  church  is  all  catalogued  by  Whitaker,1  and  it  includes  the  arms  of 

Ascough  (a  well-known  Bedale  family). 

FitzAlan. 

Fitzhugh. 

Sheffield. 

Warren. 

Thornhill.  (Brian  de  Thornhill  and  Laurence  de  Thornhill 
were  successively  rectors  of  Bedale  in  1308  and  1343.) 

France. 

Chaworth. 

England,  with  a label  of  five  points  azure,  each  point  charged 
with  three  fleurs-de-lys  or  (Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
whose  wife  was  Maud,  daughter  of  Patrick  Chaworth). 

Argent  a lion  rampant  gules,  crowned  or,  a border  sable  Bezantee 
(Edmund  Plant agenet,  Earl  of  Cornwall). 

John,  Earl  of  Richmond. 

Argent  a chevron  and  three  roses  gules.  Evidently  the  arms  on 
the  effigy. 

Barry  argent  and  azure  a bend  gules  charged  with  three  lozenges 
or  (monument  of  Thomas  Jackson).2 

In  1926  two  painted  shields  were  discovered  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church:  argent  a lion  rampant  sable — differenced  by  an  annulet 
(Stapleton)  and  harry  argent  and  azure  a bend  gules  (Grey  of  Rotlier- 
field),  for  Matilda  and  Katherine,  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Bryan 
Fitzalan,  who  married  respectively  Gilbert  Stapleton  and  John 
Grey.3 

BOLTON-ON-SWALE  (All  Hallows).4 

Though  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Swale  this  is  a chapelry 
of  Catterick  and  is  therefore  included  in  that  deanery. 

On  the  parapet  of  the  tower  (rebuilt)  are  three  shields.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  all  three  have  been  fixed  upside  down,  a 
fact  which  makes  it  difficult  to  read  them. 

(1)  Apparently  an  impaled  coat,  the  impalement  looks  like 

a star  and  rose. 

(2)  [Gules]  a fess  and  three  cushions  [argent],  over  all  a bend 

[sable  guttee  d’ or]  (Lasenby). 

This  family  was  seated  at  Whitwell  in  the  chapelry. 

1 Richmondshire,  ii,  11.  3 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xxviii,  450. 

2 Dodsworth,  Church  Notes,  pp.  236,  4 Ancient  Dedication,  Y.A.S.  Journal, 

237.  ii,  184. 
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(3)  This  coat  is  much  defaced,  but  may  be  quarterly  [gules] 
and  vair,  a bend  [or]  (?  Constable). 

Ralph  Constable  is  stated  to  have  married  a daughter 
of  Christopher  Lasenby,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  a son 
of  Sir  John  Constable,  of  Halsham.  If  that  is  so  these 
cannot  be  his  arms.1 

BURNESTON  (St.  Lambert). 

On  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower  are  four  shields: 

(1)  [Gules]  a saltire  [argent]  (Nevill). 

(2)  [Azure]  a maunch  ermine,  over  all  a bend  [gules]  (Conyers 

Norton). 

(3)  [Azure]  three  chevrons  embraced  and  a chief  [or]  (Fitz-Hugh). 

(4)  [Or]  a fess  and  three  crescents  [gules],  a lion  passant  on  the 

fess  (Boynton  of  Sedbury). 

Lower  down  on  the  west  side  are  two  other  shields : 

Nevill. 

Norton. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  these  shields  represent : 

(1)  Ralph,  Lord  Nevill  of  Raby,  d.  1424. 

(2)  Sir  Richard  Norton,  of  Norton  Conyers,  d.  1420* 

(3)  Sir  Henry  Fitzhugh,  of  Ravensworth,  d.  1424. 

(4)  Sir  Christopher  Boynton,  of  Sedbury,  d.  1451. 2 

Over  the  Allerthorpe  pew  in  the  north  aisle  is  a shield  of  arms: 
a tablet  beneath  it  states  that  it  was  erected  in  1627  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Robinson,  of  Allerthorpe,  who  left  fifty  pounds  for  the 
seating  of  the  church. 

Vert  a chevron  erminois  and  three  bucks  statant  or. 

The  monumental  brass  of  Matthew  Robinson,  Vicar  of  Burneston 
1651-1682,  shows  the  arms  of  Robinson  of  Rokeby,  of  which  family 
he  was  a member: 

[Vert]  a chevron  and  three  bucks  trippant  [or],  three  trefoils 
[gules]  on  the  fess,  impaling  ermine  a lion  rampant  [azure] 
crowned  [oz]3  (Pickering). 

Matthew  Robinson  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Mark 
Pickering,  of  Ackworth,  and  died  1694;  his  arms  may 
also  be  seen  over  the  door  of  the  school  founded  by  him 
in  1680. 

1 See  Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  p.  57.  in  the  accepted  pedigree,  and  that  these 

2 The  first  three  are  suggested  by  are  the  arms  of  Christopher  Boynton 
Mr.  McCall,  Richmondshire  Churches,  (d.  c.  1420),  son  of  Thomas  Boynton  and 
p.  5.  Sir  Christopher  Boynton  is  said  to  father  of  Christopher  Boynton,  who  died 
have  been  the  son  of  Thomas  Boynton:  in  1451. 

it  is  possible  that  a generation  is  missing  3 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xx,  292. 
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The  pewter  flagons  in  use  in  this  church  bear  the  arms  of  Thomas 
Harrison,  who  was  buried  at  Burneston  in  1687,  having  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Roberts,  of  Willesden.1 

Azure  three  demi-lions  erased  or  (Harrison)  impaling  argent  six 
pheons  sable,  a chief  sable  charged  with  a greyhound  argent 
collared  or  (Roberts). 

Thomas  Harrison’s  grandfather,  Robert  Harrison, 
Lord  Mayor  of  York  1617,  acquired  Allerthorpe  by  his 
marriage  with  Frances,  daughter  and  heir  of  William 
Robinson. 

CATTERICK  (St.  Anne). 

On  the  south  porch  are  three  shields: 

(1)  [Argent]  on  a saltire  [sable]  five  swans  [argent]  (de  Burgh). 

(2)  [Or]  three  bars  [azure]  (Aske). 

(3)  [Sable]  a cross  flory  [or]  (Lascells). 

John  de  Burgh,  d.  1412,  married  Katherine,  daughter 
of  Roger  Aske;  their  son,  William  de  Burgh,  married 
Matilda,  daughter  of Lascells,  of  Sowerby. 

The  octagonal  font  bears  the  initials  of  the  above  William  de 
Burgh,  with  his  arms  between  them,  together  with  five  other  shields 
which  may  be  supposed  to  represent  as  many  persons  of  importance 
connected  with  the  parish  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  The  heraldry 
may  be  compared  with  that  on  the  font  at  South  Kilvington  and 
on  a pedestal  formerly  at  Easby  Abbey.2 

(1)  w 

(2)  The  arms  of  de  Burgh. 

(3)  B 

(4)  The  arms  of  Fitzhugh. 

(5)  The  arms  of  Scrope  of  Masham. 

(6)  A ragged  staff  in  pale. 

(7)  Three  roses  (?  Darcy  of  Colburn). 

(8)  A saltire  (Nevill  or  Clervaux). 

The  effigy  of  Sir  Walter  Urswick  lies  in  a recess  in  the  south  wall. 
There  is  no  heraldry  on  the  knight’s  jupon,  but  the  head  rests  on  a 
heaume  bearing  a ram’s  head  for  a crest.  John  of  Gaunt  assigned 
to  Sir  Walter  a pension  of  forty  pounds  in  1367  from  his  manors  of 
Forcett  and  Catterick;  he  died  in  1372.  On  the  canopy  are  three 
shields : 


1 Rtchmondshire  Churches,  p.  11.  xxviii,  73;  and  for  the  latter,  xxii,  226, 

2 For  the  former  see  Y.A.S,  Journal,  and  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Newc.,  3 s.,  x,  312. 
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(1)  Argent  on  a bend  sable  three  mascles  argent  (Urswick). 

(2)  Scrope  of  Masham. 

(3)  Urswick  impaling  Scrope  of  Masham. 

The  arms  of  Urswick  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  assigned 
to  this  family  in  the  rolls  or  from  the  examples  in  stained  glass  at 
Richmond  and  Badsworth : argent  on  a bend  sable  three  lozenges  ar- 
gent, each  charged  with  a saltire  gules.1  We  may  perhaps  assume  from 
the  heraldry  that  Sir  Christopher  married  a daughter  of  the  first 
Lord  Scrope  of  Masham. 

The  following  brasses  have  some  heraldry  surviving: 

(1)  John  de  Burgh,  1412.  Of  the  four  shields  only  one  re- 

mains, showing  a saltire,  which  is  difficult  to  identify 
(see  the  font).  This  John  de  Burgh,  whose  arms  on 
the  porch  have  already  been  described,  was  the  son  of 
Richard  de  Richmond  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir 
of  William  de  Burgh,  and  bore  his  mother’s  name  and 
arms. 

(2)  William  de  Burgh,  1442,  and  William  de  Burgh,  1463,  son 

and  grandson  of  the  above.  There  were  four  shields, 
two  of  which  are  lost,  the  other  two  bear  the  arms  of 
de  Burgh  quartering  argent  a fess  engrailed  and  six 
fleurs-de-lys  sable  (de  Richmond).2 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  Capt.  Richard  Braithwayte  (“  Drunken  Barnaby  ”),  who  died 
4 May,  1673. 

Arms:  Gules  on  a chevron  argent  three  cross-crosslets  sable. 
(Braythwayte  of  Burnishead,  co.  Westmorland)  impaling 
lozengy  argent  and  sable  (Crofts). 

His  second  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Roger  Crofts, 
of  East  Appleton,  in  the  parish  of  Catterick. 

The  following  is  Glover’s  account  of  the  heraldry  in  the  church;3 
Dods worth’s4  is  practically  the  same. 

(1)  The  Urswick  effigy  with  the  Urswick  arms  and  crest,  a 

ram  s head  couped  barry  of  six  argent  and  gules. 

(2)  De  Burgh  impaling  Aske. 

(3)  De  Burgh  impaling  Lascells. 

(4)  De  Burgh  quartering  gules  three  cocks  and  a border  engrailed 

argent. 

(5)  De  Burgh  impaling  azure  a maunch  or  (Conyers).  The 

1 Ballard  and  WillemenV s Rolls.  Richmondshir e Churches,  p.  26. 

2 Raine’s  Catterick  Church,  p.  70;  3 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  p.  462. 

Y A.S.  Journal,  xvii,  270;  and  McCall’s  4 Church  Notes,  p.  234. 
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second  William  de  Burgh  (d.  1465)  married  Ellen,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Pickering;  his  son,  a third  William,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Christopher  Conyers,  of  Hornby, 
and  died  in  1492. 

(6)  Quarterly  i and  iv  argent  three  cinqfoils  and  eight  cross- 

crosslets  gules  (Saltmarshe) ; ii  and  iii  argent  three  bars 
gules  a bend  azure  over  all  ( ) impaling  de  Burgh. 

John  Saltmarshe,  of  Saltmarshe,  married  the  sister 
of  the  William  de  Burgh  who  died  in  1465. 

(7)  Argent  a rose  gules  on  a chief  gules  a demi-lion  argent  (Wel- 

don) impaling  de  Burgh. 

Anne,  daughter  of  William  de  BuFgh  (d.  1492),  mar- 
ried John  Weldon. 

(8)  Weldon. 

(9)  Quarterly : 1 and  iv,  gules  three  lions  passant  in  bend  argent 

between  cotises  gobony  or  and  azure  (Moryn) ; ii  and  iii, 
ermine  on  a Jess  gules  three  annulets  or,  the  centre  one 
charged  with  a crescent  for  difference  (Barton). 

This  coat  should  be  Barton  quartering  Moryn,  as 
described  at  Whenby.1 

Dodsworth  adds  a shield  from  the  woodwork  in  the  nave : argent 
three  chevrons  embraced  and  a chief  sable  quartering  a cross.  These 
are  the  arms  of  Richard  Cliburn,  of  Killerby  in  the  parish  of  Cat- 
terick;  his  grandfather,  Robert  Cliburn,  married  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  George  Kirkbride,  whose  arms  were  argent  a saltire  engrailed 
vert. 

COVERHAM  (Holy  Trinity). 

In  the  south  aisle  are  two  shields  in  stained  glass: 

(1)  Scrope  of  Masham. 

(2)  Argent  (?  gules)  a chevron  and  three  chaplets  or,  three 

crosses-crosslet  pitchy  on  the.  chevron. 

The  knightly  effigies  at  Coverham  Abbey  show  no  heraldry, 
but  amongst  the  grave-covers  preserved  on  the  site  of  the  presby- 
tery is  one  bearing  a floriated  cross  and  a shield,  on  which  are  the 
arms  of  Fitz  Randall,  or  a chief  indented  azure.2  The  abbey  was 
originally  founded  at  Swainby  by  Halewisia,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Fitz  Ranulf,  and  removed  to  Coverham,  c.  1212,  by  her  son,  Ranulf 
Fitz  Robert. 

DOWNHOLME  (St.  Michael). 

The  font  is  modern  and  bears  the  arms  of: 

Paulet,  Lord  Bolton  (Wensley). 


1 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xxvii,  165. 


2 Illustrated,  Y.A.S.  Journal,  xxv,  295. 
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T.  Hutton,  Esq.  (Marske). 

S.  T.  Scrope,  Esq.  (Danby). 

J.  S.  W.  Drax,  Esq.  (Ellerton). 

GRINTON  (St.  Andrew). 

The  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  includes: 

(1)  Barry  or  and  azure  a bend  gules  (Gant). 

This  probably  stands  for  the  Priory  of  Bridlington, 
founded  by  Walter  de  Gant,  who  gave  the  church  of 
Grinton  to  the  priory. 

(2)  Azure  three  chevrons  embraced  or (probably  Fitz- 

hugh,  though  the  chief  has  disappeared). 

(3)  Gant. 

(4)  Argent  a cross  azure. 

(5)  Quarterly:  i and  iv,  replaced  by  later  glass;  ii  and  iii,  or 

on  a cross  gules  five  escallops  argent  (probably  the  arms  of 
Ralph  Bigod,  described  below). 

Also  some  fragments  of  shields  of  eighteenth-century  date : 

(1)  Argent bears’  heads  erased  sable:  possibly  part  of 

the  arms  of  Barbara,  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Hutton, 
of  Marske,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Barker,  of 
York,  whose  arms  were  argent  three  bears’  heads  erased 
sable  and  in  chief  three  torteaux. 

(2)  Azure  crusily  [three)  cinqfoils  argent  (Darcy). 

Elizabeth,  Thomas  Hutton's  second  wife  (m.  1726), 
was  the  daughter  of  James,  Lord  Darcy  of  Navan. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  a coat,  quarterly:  i and  iv, 
Mauley  [or  a bend  sable)]  ii  and  iii,  Bigod;  impaling  Constable  of 
Flamborough.  These  probably  are  the  arms  of  Ralph  Bigod,  who 
married  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Constable,  who  died  in 
1488. 

HAUXWELL  (St.  Oswald). 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a shield  in  stained  glass: 
azure  crusily  a lion  rampant  gardant  argent,  a chief  barry  nebuly 
argent  and  sable  (Dalton)  impaling  gules  three  peewits  or  (Tirwhit). 
This  coat  records  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Dalton,  Mayor  of  Hull 
(whose  monument  in  Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  has  been  previously  de- 
scribed),1 with  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Tirwhit,  of  Kettilby. 

Two  of  his  descendants  are  commemorated  by  mural  monuments 
in  the  chancel: 


1 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xxvi,  12 1. 
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(1)  Sir  William  Dalton,  died  23  Mar.,  1675—6,  and  Elizabeth, 

his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill,  of  Constable 
Burton.  Arms:  Dalton  impaling  Wyvill. 

(2)  Sir  Marmaduke  Dalton,  his  son,  died  19  Feb.,  1680— 1,  and 

Barbara,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Henry  Belasyse,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Fauconberg.  Arms:  Dalton  impaling 
Belasyse. 

The  Thoresby  brass,  dating  from  1611,  bears  the  arms,  argent  a 

chevron  and  three  lions  rampant  sable  (Thoresby)  impaling 

a chevron  and  three  birds This  last  coat  has  not  been  iden- 

tified.1 

There  is  a leger  stone  to  the  memory  of  Mark  Milbanke,  1698, 
with  the  arms  of  Milbanke  impaling  [azure]  a chevron  ermine  and 
three  boars’  heads  [or]  (Robson). 

HIPSWELL. 

The  existing  church  is  modern,  but  on  the  front  of  the  old  hall, 
now  a farmhouse,  may  be  seen  the  arms  of  Fulthorpe,  argent  a cross- 
moline  sable.  This  family,  long  seated  at  Hipswell,  ended  in  co- 
heirs, the  eldest  of  whom,  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Fulthorpe, 
married  Francis  Wandesforde,  of  Kirklington,  who  died  in  1559. 

HORNBY  (St.  Mary). 

The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  contains  some  heraldic  glass : 

(1)  Azure  crusily  a lion  rampant  argent  (Dalton). 

(2)  Argent  crusily  gules  a lion  rampant  azure  (Mountford  of 

Hackforth  in  the  parish  of  Hornby). 

(3)  Argent  three  bars  azure  a bend  gules  (Grey). 

There  is  no  heraldry  on  the  effigies  in  the  church,  and  the  shields 
on  the  Mountford  and  Conyers’  brasses  have,  unfortunately,  dis- 
appeared. In  Dodsworth’s  time,2  however,  the  former  showed  the 
arms  of  Mountford  impaling  Kyllom  ( azure  three  covered  cups  or). 
Thomas  Mountford,  commemorated  by  this  brass,  died  in  1489,  his 
wife  being  Agnes,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Kyllom.3  Other 
shields  existing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  enumerated  by 
Whitaker,4  include : 

Mountford  impaling  Aske. 

Mountford  impaling  Strangwayes. 

Thomas  Mountford,  the  father,  and  Thomas  Mountford,  the 

1 Ibid.,  xvii,  279.  shire  Churches , p.  56. 

2 Church  Notes,  p.  232.  4 Richmondshire,  ii,  47. 

3 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xvii,  284  ; Richmond- 
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grandfather  of  the  Thomas  Mount  ford  mentioned  above,  married 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Conan  Aske,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  James  Strangwayes,  respectively. 

Argent  on  a fess  sable  three  bezants  (Burgh).  This  family  preceded 
the  Mountfords  at  Hackforth,  and  are  represented  by  the  oldest 
effigy  in  the  church,  probably  set  up  in  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  de 
Burgh,  who  died  1322. 

Argent  ten  roses  gules. 

Gules  five  fusils  in  fess  argent. 

The  church  plate  shows  the  arms  of  D’Arcy  impaling  Sutton. 
John  D’Arcy  (d.  1689)  married  Bridget,  daughter  of  Robert  Sutton, 
Lord  Lexington.  This  coat  occurs  on  both  cups.  The  impaled 
shield  on  the  flagon  has  not  been  identified.1 

JERVAULX  ABBEY. 

In  front  of  the  high  altar  lies  an  effigy  of  fourteenth-century 
date.  The  arms  on  the  shield  are  those  of  Fitzhugh,  a family 
descended  from  the  founder  of  the  house  and  themselves  munificent 
benefactors  and  patrons: 

[Azure]  three  chevrons  embraced  and  a chief  [or].2 

Over  an  archway  at  the  south-west  of  the  church  are  four  shields : 

(1)  a bend  fiory -counter flory 

(2)  [Argent]  three  bars  [azure]  and  in  chief  three  roundels  [gules] 

(Grey). 

(3)  a fess ( charged  with  a rose) between 

six  cross-crosslets 

(4)  Barry 

Longstaffe  also  mentions: 

(1)  Near  the  west  door  of  the  church,  Gules  three  escallops 

argent  (the  arms  of  the  abbey). 

(2)  a lion  rampant 3 

Whitaker  makes  reference  to  a shield  bearing  Fitzhugh  impaling 
Marmion.4  (Henry  Fitzhugh  (d.  1424)  married  Elizabeth  Marmion.) 
Also  the  arms  of  the  abbey,  as  described  by  Torre : 

Quarterly:  i.  or  three  water-bougets  sable  (Ros  of  Kendal). 

ii.  argent  two  bars  azure  a border  engrailed  sable 

(Parr  of  Ravensworth). 

iii.  Fitzhugh. 

iv.  Marmion. 

1 Church  Plate,  N.  and  E.  Ridings,  p.  Journal,  xxviii,  365. 

104.  Perhaps  Bailey  impaling  Warner.  3 Richmondshire,  pp.  70-73. 

2 Ranulf  Fitz  Henry,  d.  c.  1280.  Y.A.S.  4 Ibid.,  i,  423. 
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This  coat  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  abbey,  being  the  arms 
of  William,  Lord  Parr  of  Kendal,  1538.  He  was  descended  from  the 
heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Ros,  of  Kendal,  so  that  the  latter’s  arms,  de- 
noting the  ancient  barony  of  Kendal,  are  placed  first  in  the  achieve- 
ment. His  grandfather,  Sir  William  Parr,  married  the  daughter  of 
the  fifth  Lord  Fitzhugh,  and  the  eventual  coheir  of  that  family  as 
well  as  of  the  Marmions. 

The  traditional  arms  of  the  abbey  (gules  three  escallops  argent) 
are  probably  derived  from  a misapprehension.  They  are  the  arms 
of  Dacre  or  Daker.  The  founder  of  the  abbey  was  Akar  fitz  Bardolf, 
and  a later  age  assigned  him  to  the  family  of  D’aker,  whereas  the 
family  which  sprang  from  him  was  not  that  of  Dacre  but  Fitzhugh. 

KIRKBY  FLEETHAM  (St.  Mary). 

The  well-preserved  effigy  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  bears 
on  the  shield  the  arms  of  Stapleton:  Argent  a lion  rampant  sable  a 
label  of  five  points  gules.1 

Glover  records  the  heraldry  in  this  church2: 

(1)  The  arms  on  the  Stapleton  effigy,  which  he  calls  “ the  cheif 

in  the  churche.” 

(2)  Marmion. 

(3)  Roald  the  Constable  of  Richmond. 

(4)  (Argent)  on  a chevron  gules  three  annulets  or.3 

(5)  Argent  on  a chevron  sable  three  cinq  foils  or. 

KIRKBY  MALZEARD  (St.  Andrew). 

The  shields  on  the  tower  are  much  weathered,  but  seem  to  show 
the  following  arms: 

South  side: 

(1)  [Gules]  three  water-bougets  [argent]  (Roos). 

(2)  [Gules]  a saltire  [argent]  (Nevill). 

West  side: 

(3)  [Gules]  a lion  rampant  [argent]  (Mowbray). 

(4)  [0y]  a plain  cross  [gules]  (Bigod). 

(5)  [Or]  three  chevrons  [gules]  (Clare). 

Kirkby  Malzeard  was  granted  to  Nigel  d’Albini  about  the  year 
1100;  from  him  it  passed  to  his  son,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  and  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  that  family  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
tower  was  probably  built  by  John  de  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

1 Powell's  Roll  ( label  of  three  points).  church  which  appears  to  have  borne  a 

See  Y.A.S.  Journal,  xxviii,  16.  shield:  on  it  two  annulets  are  just 

2 Foster,  Yorks.  Vis.,  p.  462.  visible;  it  is  possible  that  this  is  part  of 

3 There  ’is  a much-worn  slab  in  the  the  shield  described  by  Glover. 
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who  died  without  issue  in  1475,  but  possibly  by  his  father,  the  third 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  in  1461.  The  latter  married  a daughter 
of  Lord  Bourchier,  and  was  the  son  of  John,  eighth  Lord  Mowbray, 
who  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevill,  Earl  of  West- 
morland. The  first  Lord  Mowbray  married  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Clare. 

The  fragments  of  stained  glass  in  a window  in  the  vestry  include1 : 

(1)  The  see  of  York. 

(2)  Mowbray. 

There  are  two  late  brasses  in  the  church: 

(1)  William  Dawson,  1640. 

Ermine  a canton  [azure]  charged  with  a hart  lodged 
[or]  (Dawson  of  Azerley). 

(2)  Anthony  Dawson,  1735. 

Quarterly:  i and  iv,  Dawson  of  Azerley;  ii  and  iii, 
Dawson  of  Spaldington.2 

KIRKLINGTON  (St.  Michael). 

In  the  south  chapel  lies  the  freestone  effigy  of  a knight  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  shield,  a somewhat 
unusual  appendage  to  armour  of  this  period,  bears  gules  a lion  ram- 
pant argent.  This  is  almost  certainly  the  effigy  of  Sir  Alexander 
Mowbray,  who  died  without  male  issue  in  1368.  In  1355  he  had 
married  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Musters,  of  Kirklington, 
who,  by  her  second  marriage  with  John  Wandesforde,  carried  the 
estate  to  that  family.3 

The  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wandesforde,  who  died  in  1590,  also 
lies  in  the  south  chapel.  On  the  front  are  four  shields: 

(1)  Or  a lion  rampant  double-queued  azure  (Wandesforde). 

As  the  family  is  stated  to  have  come  from  Northum- 
berland, it  is  not  impossible  that  these  arms  are  derived 
from  those  of  Percy,  or  a lion  rampant  or. 

(2)  Wandesforde  impaling  argent  a cross-moline  sable  (Ful- 

thorpe). 

Sir  Christopher’s  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Fulthorpe,  of  Hipswell. 

(3)  Wandesforde  impaling  ermine  three  long-bows  gules  (Bowes). 

Sir  Christopher’s  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Bowes. 

(4)  Argent  a bend  and  a border  engrailed  gules  (Musters). 

1 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xx,  300. 

2 Ibid.,  xx,  242. 


3 Ibid.,  xxix,  64. 
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The  shield  above  is  quarterly 
of  six: 

(1)  Wandesforde. 

(2)  Musters. 

(3)  Or  a f ess  and  three  round- 
els in  chief  gules  (Colvile). 

John,  son  of  John 
Wandesforde,  who  mar- 
ried the  Musters  heiress, 
married  Isabel,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  John 
f Colvile,  of  Dale. 

(4)  Azure  a maunch  or 

(Conyers). 

Sir  John  Col  vile's 
grandmother  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  John  Conyers. 

(5)  Fulthorpe. 

(6)  Argent  on  a bend  sable 
three  pheons  sable  (Bland). 

At  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  Alan 
Fulthorpe  had  married 
Alison,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Thomas  Bland. 

A funeral  helm  in  the  church  shows  the  crest  of  Wandesforde : 
a church. 

The  arms  of  Wandesforde  may  also  be  seen  on  the  church  plate.(i) 1 
Over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  Hall  is  carved,  in  oak,  an  elaborate 
shield  of  twenty-nine  quarterings: 


(i)  HASTINGS. 

(5)  PEVEREL. 

(9)  COBH  AM. 

(13)  MAUDUIT. 

(17)  POGYS. 

(2l)  NEVILL. 

(25)  WOODSTOCK. 


(2)  HERLE. 

(6)  BOTREAUX. 

(10)  COURTENAY. 

(14)  MOLEYNS. 

(l8)  MAUDUIT. 

(22)  BEAUCHAMP. 
(26)  MONTHERMER. 


(3)  HUNGERFORD. 

(7)  MOELS. 

(ll)  HUSSEY. 

(15)  ST.  LOE. 

(19)  POLE. 

(23)  NEWBURGH. 


(4)  HEYTSBURY. 

(8)  CORNWALL. 

(12)  BOTREAUX. 

(l6)  REDVERS. 

(20)  CLARENCE. 

(24)  MONTACUTE. 


(27)  WAKE.  (28)  CLARE.  (29)  DESPENSER. 


1 Yorks.  Church  Plate,  N.  and  E.  Ridings,  p.  126.  See  also  Richmondshir e 

Churches,  pp.  85  sqq. 
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For  an  explanation  of  these  quarterings  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Hoare’s  Wiltshire  I,  ii,  80,  and  the  Derb.  Arch.  Soc.  Journal,  xxxii, 
189. 

Add.  MSS.  (Brit.  Mus.)  5504  gives  the  twenty-nine  quarterings 
exactly  as  here  except  for  a slight  variation  in  the  order. 

Mr.  McCall  suggests  the  following  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
a shield  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  at  Kirklington: 

“ Henry  Hastings,  third  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  succeeded  Sussex 
as  President  of  the  Council  in  the  North  in  1572.  He  and  his 
Countess  (who  was  a sister  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester) 
resided  at  the  King's  Manor  House,  York,  for  the  long  period  of 
twenty-three  years ; and  the  carved  shield  of  arms  now  at  Kirklington 
might  very  well  have  been  placed  in  their  official  residence  during 
their  time.  Mr.  Robert  Davies,  F.S.A.,  in  his  Historical  Notices  of 
The  King’s  Manor f observes : ‘ Lord  Strafford  is  charged  with  un- 
becoming arrogance  in  putting  his  own  arms  in  one  of  the  king's 
palaces,  and  it  is  popularly  but  erroneously  believed  that  this  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him.  No 
blame  was  imputed  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  when  he  decorated 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  rooms  he  added  to  the  Manor  with  repre- 
sentations of  his  own  heraldic  insignia.'2 

The  arms  of  President  Huntingdon,  then,  were  at  one  time  in  a 
room  at  the  King’s  Manor. 

It  was  in  1628  that  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  be- 
came President,  and  he  and  his  family  resided  for  four  years  at  the 
Manor,  in  which  he  made  certain  structural  alterations.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Christopher  Wandesford,  of  Kirklington; 
stood  as  sponsor  for  Wandesford's  eldest  son  at  his  baptism;  and 
when  Strafford  went  to  Ireland  Wandesford  accompanied  him  in  the 
capacity  of  Master  of  the  Rolls.  It  seems  a fair  inference  that,  as 
the  Huntingdon  arms  were  once  in  the  King’s  Manor  and  are  not  there 
now,  that  Christopher  Wandesford  obtained  the  panelling  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Kirklington  from  his  friend,  Strafford,  who  prob- 
ably discarded  it  in  the  course  of  some  reconstruction  at  the  King’s 
Manor  House." 

MASH  AM  (St.  Mary). 

In  the  north  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill 
bart.  (d.  1617),  with  three  shields: 

1 Assoc.  Arch.  Soc.  Rep.  and  Pap.,  x,  badge,  together  with  the  bear  and  ragged 

244.  staff  of  Warwick,  the  lion’s  head  crest 

2 An  illustration  of  a plaster  frieze  in  of  Hastings,  and  the  initials  H.  H. 
the  Manor  House  shows  the  pomegrana 
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(1)  (In  the  centre).  Quarterly:  i,  gules  three  chevrons  embraced 

vair,  a chief  or  (Wyvill) ; ii,  sable  three  picks  argent,  a 
crescent  for  difference  (Pigott) ; iii,  azure  a chief  indented 
or  (FitzRandall) ; iv,  azure  a bend  or,  a label  of  three  points 
argent  (Scrope  of  Masham). 

(2)  Wyvill,  as  above  (quarterly),  impaling  argent  three  chevrons 

embraced  sable,  on  a chief  sable  three  mullets  argent  (Danby). 

(3)  As  before  impaling  azure  a bend  or,  a mullet  argent  for  dif- 

ference (Scrope  of  Spennithorne). 

In  the  south  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Abstrupus  Danby: 

Quarterly:  i,  Danby;  ii,  gules  a chevron  argent  and  three  lions 
rampant  or  (Langton) ; iii,  argent  a saltire  gules  (Nevill 
of  Hornby) ; iv,  Scrope  of  Masham  impaling  azure  a fess 
or  in  chief  two  mullets  of  six  points  or  and  in  base  a cinq- 
foil  argent  (Moon). 

These  two  families,  Wyvill  and  Danby,  were  the  representatives 
of  the  last  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham,  and  succeeded  to  his  estates. 
The  connection  between  the  families  is  shown  by  the  pedigree 
facing  p.  222. 

The  acrostic  brass  of  Christopher  Kay,  1689,  on  the  west  wall 
oi  the  nave,  shows  the  arms a chevron  and  three  birds 

( L 

MIDDLEHAM  (St.  Mary  and  St.  Akeld). 

There  is  a brass  memorial  to  Christopher  Colby,  Dean  of  Middle- 
ham,  who  died  in  1727. 

Arms:  Azure  a chevron  between  three  escallops  and  a border 
engrailed  or  (Colby).2 

PATRICK  BROMPTON. 

In  the  vestry  are  two  shields  in  stained  glass,  perhaps  of  six- 
teenth-century date: 

(1)  Azure  semee  de  lys  a lion  rampant  gardant  argent  (Dalton). 

(2)  Gules  a fess  argent  and  six  crosslets  or  ( ).3 

PICKHILL  (All  Saints). 

In  the  sanctuary  lies  the  effigy  of  a knight  of  early  fourteenth- 
century  date.  On  his  shield  is  a coat  of  arms  which  is  difficult  to 
describe : it  may  be  a chief,  but  more  probably  a fess,  dancetty  with 
a chevron  over  all.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  coat,  which  is  en- 

1 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xvii.  302.  This  may  2 Y.A.S.  Journal , xvii,  303. 
be  meant  for  or  a chevron  and  three  hawks'  3 Richmondshire  Churches,  p.  116. 
heads  gules  (Nicholson). 
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tirely  different  from  the  well-known  saltire  coat  of  the  house  of 
Nevill  of  Raby.  It  does  not,  however,  differ  materially  from  the 
arms  borne  by  some  knights  of 
that  name,  particularly  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and,  of  course,  there 
may  be  some  slight  error  in  the 
way  the  carving  has  been  done. 

In  view  of  Alexander  Nevill 
of  Pickhill's  connection  with 
Lincolnshire,1  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  we  have  here  a solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  In  the 
Parliament  Roll  we  find  the 
following  entries:  “ Sire  Felip 
de  Neuile : de  argent  a vne 
daunce  de  goul  a vne  bende  de 
sable,  Sire  -Thomas  de  Neuile: 
de  or  od  le  chef  endente  de 
vert  a vne  bende  de  goul.”2  Both  these  are  Lincolnshire  knights. 
Jenyn’s  Ordinary  gives  for  Robert  Nevill  of  Pykale  gules  a saltire 
ermine,  but,  of  course,  that  is  much  later.3 

REDMIRE  (St.  Mary). 

There  are  two  shields  in  stained  glass,  both  in  a very  dilapidated 
condition : 

(1)  Scrope. 

(2)  Nevill. 

SNAPE  CASTLE. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  late  heraldry  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  castle  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  Cecils.  The  quartered 
shields  of  Nevill  and  Cecil,  over  the  gateway,  are  identical  with  those 
described  at  Well. 


SPENNITHORNE  (St.  Michael). 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a low  altar-tomb  with 
numerous  shields  on  the  sides.  There  are  some  traces  of  colour  on 
the  shields  at  the  west  end,  but  the  rest  have  been  repainted  and 
therefore  carry  little  authority.  The  tomb  is  thought  to  be  that  of 


1 Ibid.,  p.  130. 

2 Geneal.  N.S.,  xii,  pp.  135, 136;  the  Brit. 

Mus.  Cat.  of  Seals,  12117 — John  de 
Nevile  Co.  Lincoln  c.  1300,  a chief  in- 
dented. 


3  See  Y.A.S.  Journal,  xxviii,  370,  for 
Mr.  E Anson’s  description  of  this  effigy, 
which  he  identities  as  the  memorial  of  St. 
Andrew  Nevill,  died  1295. 
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John,  son  of  Ralph  FitzRandall,  of  Spennithorne,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  eventual  coheir  of  Thomas,  fifth  Lord 
Scrope  of  Masham,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ralph,  Lord  Grey- 
stock. 

West  end:  (i)  Illegible  (?  as  No.  6 below). 

(2)  Azure  a chief  indented  or  (FitzRandall  of  Spenni- 
thorne). 

South  side:  (1)  FitzRandall. 

(2)  Scrope  of  Masham. 

(3)  Nevill. 

(4)  Argent  two  bars  azure . 

(5)  FitzRandall. 

(6)  Argent  three  chaplets  gules  a border  azure. 

(7)  Scrope  of  Bolton. 

(8)  FitzRandall. 

(9)  Fitzhugh  (?  Wyvill).1 

(10)  FitzRandall. 

East  end:  (1)  FitzRandall. 

(2)  FitzRandall. 


TANFIELD  (St.  Nicholas). 

Dodsworth  catalogues  a quantity  of  stained  glass  which  no 
longer  exists2: 

East  Window:  Fitzhugh. 

Fitzhugh  impaling  Grey  and  Marmion. 

South  Window:  Fitzhugh  impaling  Dacre. 

Harrington. 

Marmion. 

Grey  of  Rotherheld. 

North  Quyer  Window: 

Or  a bend  gules. 

Barry  or  and  azure  an  eagle  displayed  gules 
(Fitzjernigan). 

Nevill. 

East  Window:  Grey  and  Furnival. 

Despenser  and  Courtney. 

Stafford  and  Roos. 

The  only  heraldic  glass  now  in  the  church  is  in  the  east  window 
of  the  north  aisle,  where  three  rather  mutilated  coats  may  be  seen : 

1 Agnes,  one  of  the  coheirs,  married  Vis.,  p.  3 7).  The  families  of  Burton, 
Marmaduke  Wyvill,  of  Constable  Bur-  Thoresby,  Burgh,  and  Swale,  also  inter- 
ton. Another  of  the  coheirs  married  married  with  the  FitzRandalls. 
Christopher  Dransfield  (Foster,  Yorks,  2 Church  Notes,  p.  224. 
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(1)  Marmion. 

(2)  England,  with  a label  of  three  points  azure. 

(3)  St.  Quintin. 

On  the  front  of  a table-tomb  111  the  north  aisle,  on  which  rests 
the  effigy  of  a lady,  are  live  shields : 

(1)  Courtenay.  Or  three  roundels  gules. 

(2)  Clifford.  Chequy  azure  and  or  a fess  gules. 

(3)  Grey.  Barry  argent  and  azure  a bend  gules. 

(4)  Stafford.  Or  a chevron  gules  differenced  by  a fleur-de-lys. 

(5)  Despenser.  Quarterly,  argent  and  gules  a fret  or,  a bend 

sable  over  all } 

The  famous  tomb  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle  bears  the  figures  of 
Sir  John  Marmion,  son  of  Sir  John  Grey  and  Avice,  daughter  and 
heir  of  John,  Lord  Marmion,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Herbert  St.  Quintin.  On  his  jupon  are  the  arms  of  Mar- 
mion, vair  a fess  [gules],  whilst  his  wife’s  dress  displays  Marmion 
impaling  St.  Quintin,  [or]  three  chevrons  [gules]  a chief  vair. 

The  church  plate  includes  a flagon,  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Francis  in  1783,  which  bears  the  arms  of  Glanvill  of  Laun- 
ceston as  well  as  those  of  Francis  of  P'oremark.2 

WATH 

There  is  a shield  of  arms 
in  glass  in  the  west  window  of 
the  transept. 

Quarterly:  i and  iv,  Fitzhugh; 
ii  and  iii,  Marmion.  Impal- 
ing quarterly:  i and  iv, 

Nevill,  with  a label  of  three 
points  compony  argent  and 
azure ; ii  and  iii,  quarterly, 

(1)  and  (4)  Montacute,  (2) 
and  (3)  Monthermer. 

Mr.  McCall,  Richmond- 
shire  Churches , p.  144,  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  these  coats. 

The  brass  of  Sir  John  Norton,  1489,  shows  on  the  helm  the  Norton 
crest,  a Moor’s  head.  The  lost  brass  of  Sir  John  Norton,  of  Norton 

1 No  explanation  of  these  arms  is  forth-  ford.  Grey,  and  Stafford  are  shown  to  be 
coining.  The  families  of  Courtenay  and  all  related  through  Sir  William  Knevet. 
Despenser  were  connected,  and  in  2Yorks.  Church  Plate,  N.  and  E. 

Flower’s  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  (Harl.  Ridings,  p.  201 ; Richmondshire  Churches 
Soc.,  xvi,  177)  those  of  Courtenay,  Clif-  p.  200. 
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Conyers  in  this  parish,  had  the  arms  of  Norton,  [azure]  a maunch 
ermine,  a bend  [gules]  over  all,  impaling  those  of  Ward,  [azure]  a cross 
flory  [or].  Three  leaden  shields,  probably  from  this  memorial,  are 
now  fixed  to  the  transept  wall:  they  are  much  worn,  but  one  of 
them  clearly  shows  a maunch.  The  only  other  heraldic  brass  in  the 
church  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Penton,  rector  1693  to 
1706. 

Arms : Per  chevron  [gules  and  or]  in  chief  two  castles  [argent] 
and  in  base  a lion  rampant  [azure]  (Penton).1 

There  are  several  monuments  of  the  Graham  family,  of  Norton 
Conyers,  some  of  which  display  their  arms: 

(1)  Catherine,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Graham,  of  Esk,  and  mother 

of  Sir  Richard  Graham,  of  Norton  Conyers,  created  a 
baronet  in  1662.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Musgrave  and  died  in  1649.  Quarterly:  i and  iv,  or  on 
a chief  sable  three  escallops  or  (Graham) ; ii  and  iii,  or  a fess 
checquy  argent  and  azure,  in  chief  a chevron  gules  (Stewart) 
impaling  quarterly,  1,  azure  six  annulets  or  (Musgrave) ; 

ii,  a chevron  and  three  cinq  foils  ( ) ; iii,  argent  three 

swords,  hilts  in  fess,  gules  (Stapleton) ; iv,  barry  argent  and 
gules  a bend  sable  (Martindale). 

(2)  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  5th  baronet, 

1767;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hudson. 
Arms:  Graham  impaling  Hudson.2 

A communion  cup  in  use  in  the  church,  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  in  1659,  has  the  arms  of  Bruce  and  the  cover  the  Earl’s 
crest.  The  salver,  presented  by  Reginald  Graham  in  1703,  has  the 
arms  of  Graham  impaling  Bellingham,  argent  three  bugle-horns  sable? 

On  a board  are  painted  the  arms  of  Peter  Samwaies,  Rector  of 
Wath  1660—1693,  which  are  similar  to  those  on  his  memorial  brass 
at  Bedale. 

Dodsworth  mentions4: 

On  a stall  in  the  quire  azure  a maunch  ermine  and  a bend  gules 
(Norton)  paled  with  [argent  a chevron  between)  three 
quishions  sable  ( ). 

Norton  paled  with  Nunwyke  (sable  an  eagle  displayed 
or). 

Adam  Conyers  (Norton)  is  said  to  have  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Nunwick. 

1 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xvii,  330-333.  3 Yorks.  Church  Plate,  N.  and  E. 

2 The  arms  of  Graham  and  Stewart  on  Ridings,  p.  196. 

the  dexter  side  are  curiously  marshalled.  4 Church  Notes,  p.  222. 
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North  Window:  Hastings. 

St.  Quintin. 

Marmion. 

Fitz  Hugh. 

Painted  on  the  wall: 

Argent  a bend  engrailed  sable  (Rat elide)  quartering 
argent  a saltire  sable  (Rilston). 

Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Ratcliffe,  born 
c.  1478,  married  John  Norton  whose  son,  Richard  Norton, 
was  attainted  for  taking  part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 


WELL  (St.  Michael). 

In  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  are  three  shields: 

(1)  Roos. 

(2)  Nevill. 

(3)  Percy. 

There  are  also  four  figures  with  shields  of  Nevill,  the  second 
differenced  with  a mullet  sable  (Lord  Latimer,  1404—1430). 

On  a boss  in  the  roof  may  be  seen  a shield three  covered 

cups impaling a chevron  and  three  lions  heads 

erased 

The  monument  of  Sir  John  Nevill  (d.  1377)  was  erected  by  the 
Earl  of  Exeter  in  1396.  On  it  is  a shield  of  eighteen  quarterings: 

(1)  Nevill,  differenced  with  an  annulet  (Lord  Latimer,  1431— 

1577)- 

(2)  Or  fretty  gules  on  a canton  argent  a ship  sable. 

These  arms  are  supposed  to  represent  the  original 
family  of  Nevill,  before  they  adopted  the  saltire  of  Fitz- 
maldred.  The  ship  or  “ nef  ” is  evidently  allusive  of 
the  surname. 

(3)  Beauchamp. 

(4)  Checquy  azure  and  or  a chevron  ermine. 

Supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  earldom  of  War- 
wick, “ le  veyl  escu  de  Warwike,”  as  it  is  described  in 
the  Parliamentary  Roll. 

(5)  Berkeley. 

(6)  Lisle. 

(7)  FitzGerard. 

(8)  Tyes. 

(9)  Vere. 

(10)  Bolebec. 

(11)  Saunford. 
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(12)  Badlesmere. 

(13)  Serjaulx. 

(14)  Howard. 

(15)  Scales. 

(16)  Playz. 

(17)  Stafford  of  Frome. 

(18)  Lichfield. 

Sir  John,  who  was  the  last  Lord  Latimer,  left  four  daughters  and 
coheirs,  who  are  represented  by  as  many  shields  on  the  front  of  the 
monument : 

(1)  Percy  impaling  Nevill  of  Latimer. 

Katherine  married  Henry,  eighth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. 

(2)  Cecil  impaling  the  same. 

Dorothy  married  Thomas,  Earl  of  Exeter. 

(3)  Blank  impaling  the  same. 

Lucy  married  Sir  William  Cornwallis. 

(4)  Blank  impaling  the  same. 

Elizabeth  married  Sir  William  Danvers. 

The  quartered  coat  of  Nevill  may  also  be  seen  on  the  Hospital 
m the  village,  and  beside  it  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  quarterly 
of  six: 

(1)  Barry  argent  and  azure  six  escutcheons  sable  each  charged 

with  a lion  rampant  argent  (Cecil). 

(2)  Per  pale  gules  and  azure  a lion  rampant  argent  supporting 

an  uprooted  tree  proper  (Winston). 

(3)  Sable  three  towers  argent , a plate  in  Jess  (Caerleon). 

(4)  Argent  a bend  cotised  gules  charged  with  three  cinq  foils  or 

(Heckington). 

(5)  Argent  a chevron  and  three  chessrooks  gules  (Walcot). 

(6)  As  No.  i.1 

The  sketch  pedigree  facing  page  224  will  show  the  way  in  which 
the  various  Nevill  quarterings  were  acquired. 

There  are  modern  memorials  of  the  Milbankes,  including  one  to 
John  Milbanke,  of  Thorpe  Perrow  (1713),  who  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Timothy  Robson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Arms:  Milbanke  with  Robson  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence 
(see  Hauxwell). 

In  addition  to  the  Nevill  monument  Dodsworth  mentions  a 
number  of  shields  in  the  choir  windows : 

1 These  are  the  quarterings  of  Cecil  as  Lord  Burleigh  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
they  appear  on  the  curious  portrait  of  at  Oxford. 


Sir  John  LANGTON = Joan,  dau.  and  coh.  of  Sir  Robert 
j NEVILL  OF  HORNBY 

Sir  John  Langton 

John  Langton 

John  Langton 


Thomas,  5th  Lord 
SCROPE  OF  MASHAM, 
d-  I475 


Sir  James  D ANB Y,  = Agnes,  dau.  and  heir 
w.d.  1496-7  | 


Robert  WYVILL=  Jane,  dau.  and 
heir  of  John 
PIGOTT 


Ralph  FITZRANDALL 
of  Spennithorne 


Elizabeth,  coh.  to 
Henry,  7th  Lord 
Scrope 


Margery,  coh.  = 
to  the  7th 
Ld.  Scrope 


Sir  Marmaduke  = Agnes,  dau.  and  coh.  Sir  Thomas  Danby 

Wyvill  | j 

Christopher  Wyvill  Sir  Christopher  Danby,  d.  1571 


Sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill,  = Magdalen  DANBY  Sir  Thomas  Danby 

d.  1615-16.  M.I.  I 


Sir  Thomas  Danby 


Thomas  Danby 

I 

I 

Christopher  Danby 

Sir  Abstrupus  Danby,  = Judith,  dau.  of 

d.  1727.  M.I.  Abraham  MOON 


r Christopher  Danby, 
d.  1518 


To  face  p.  222. 
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Percy. 

Nevill  impaling  Audley. 

Scrope  of  Masham. 

Ros. 

Nevill  of  Pickhill  (?). 

Greystock. 

Dacre.1 

WENSLEY  (Holy  Trinity). 

In  the  gable  head  of  the  north  porch  is  a shield  of  Scrope  of 
Bolton,  azure  a bend  or.  This  is  possibly  the  shield  which  Dods- 
worth2  describes  as  “ a bend  and  annulet  in  the  sinister  part." 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  buttresses  to  the  aisle  walls  are  ten 
shields : 

(1)  De  la  Pole. 

(2)  Fitzhugh. 

(3)  Scrope  of  Masham. 

(4)  Nevill. 

(5)  Roos. 

(6)  Nevill,  with  a label  of  three  points,  impaling  Montacute. 

(7)  Nevill. 

(8)  Roos. 

(9)  Scrope  of  Bolton. 

(10)  A fess  and  three  roses  (probably  a restored  shield  of  De  la 
Pole). 

Dods worth  notes  all  these  except  (6)  and  (10),  and  also  “ [argent] 
a saltire  entre  4 mertletts  [sable]  ’’  (Oysell).3 

Four  shields  in  glass  are  preserved  in  the  east  window: 

(1)  France  (modern)  and  England,  quarterly. 

(2)  Scrope  and  Tiptoft  impaling (broken) — possibly 

Percy. 

(3)  Scrope  and  Tiptoft  impaling  Dacre  and  Vaux  quarterly. 

(4)  Scrope  and  Tiptoft  impaling  Fitzhugh  and  Marmion  quar- 

terly. 

In  Dods  worth’s  time  there  were  in  the  north  windows: 

Fitz  Randall. 

Brus. 

Argent  a lion  rampant  tayle  forchy  sable,  on  his  brest  a mollct 
argt.  (?  Stapleton).4 

4 Ascribed  to  Miles  Stapleton,  Harl 
MS.  337. 


1 Church  Notes,  p.  226. 

2 Church  Notes,  p.  227. 

3 See  Gale,  Reg.  Hon.  de  Rich 
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Fitzhugh. 

De  la  Pole. 

Scrope  of  Bolton. 

The  heraldic  woodwork  in  this  church  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  county;  it  has,  however,  been  so  carefully  described 
by  Mr.  McCall  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  give  a list 
of  the  shields. 1 
Parclose  Screen. 

The  various  members  of  the  mythical  pedigree  are  each  com- 
memorated by  a plain  shield  of  Scrope.  These  are  followed  by  a 
series  of  shields  illustrating  the  historical  pedigree. 

(1)  Scrope  impaling  FitzWalter. 

(2)  Scrope  impaling  Roos  (missing). 

(3)  Scrope  impaling  de  la  Pole  (missing). 

(4)  Scrope  impaling  Tiptoft  (missing). 

(5)  Scrope  quartering  Tiptoft  impaling  Nevill  (missing). 

(6)  Scrope  quartering  Tiptoft  impaling  Scrope  of  Masham. 

(7)  Scrope  quartering  Tiptoft  in  a garter. 

(8)  Scrope  quartering  Tiptoft  impaling  Fitzhugh  and  Marmion. 

(9)  Scrope  quartering  Tiptoft  impaling  Percy  and  Lucy. 

(10)  Scrope  quartering  Tiptoft  impaling  quarterly  of  six: 

i,  Dacre;  ii,  FitzRalph;  iii,  Greystock;  iv,  quaiterly 
1 and  4 Botiler,  2 and  3 Botiler  of  Wem;  v,  Morvile; 
vi,  Vaux.2 

This  coat  is  again  repeated  on  what  was  the  door  of  the  screen. 
Chancel  Stalls. 

(1)  Scrope  quartering  Tiptoft,  with  supporters,  helm  and 

crest. 

(2)  Scrope  and  Tiptoft  impaling  Dacre  and  Vaux. 

1 Richmondshire  Churches,  pp.  165  sqq.  2 Y.A.S.  Journal,  xx,  470 
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THE  ROMAN  CAMPS  AT  CAWI'HORN,  NEAR 

PICKERING. 

Fourth  Interim  Summary. 

The  following  description  summarises  the  results  of  excavations 
conducted  at  the  Roman  Camps  at  Cawthorn  by  the  writer,  between 
September  5th  and  September  16th,  inclusive.  With  it  should  be 
read  the  Preliminary  Report  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Simpson,  and  the  writer's 
three  Interim  Summaries,  issued  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal 
(Parts  109,  hi,  112,  and  113). 

The  season  of  1927  was  exceptionally  short,  owing  to  pressure 
of  other  work  upon  the  writer,  and  attention  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  rampart  of  Camp  A,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  Summary  of 
1926.  The  result  is  that  the  construction  of  A's  rampart  in  normal 
conditions  may  now  be  claimed  as  comprehensible,  and  this  is  a 
great  advance  upon  the  knowledge  gained  during  former  seasons. 
The  hrst  feature  examined  was  the  line  of  small  frontal  post-holes, 
which  was  discovered  near  A's  east  gate  in  1926.  These  were 
traced  from  the  east  gate  to  the  south-east  angle,  and  they  were 
found  again  at  the  south  gate,  and  at  the  north-east  and  south-west 
angles.  Since  they  occur  at  such  widely-distributed  points  their 
existence  may  be  postulated  all  along  the  rampart  of  A,  as  pre- 
dicted last  year.  At  the  angles,  however,  these  post-holes  were 
spaced  much  more  closely,  at  an  interval  of  approximately  five 
instead  of  ten  feet.  Closer  supports  for  whatever  these  posts  held 
would,  no  doubt,  be  needed  on  a sweeping  curve.  Not  far  behind 
these  holes,  at  irregular  intervals,  larger  post-holes  of  much  greater 
size  and  depth  appear  at  the  south-east  angle;  but  these  are  to  be 
connected  with  a shelter  for  the  ballistarium  there,  of  which  the 
full  exploration  was  delayed  for  reasons  explained  below.  In  some 
of  these  post-holes  both  large  and  small  scraps  of  decayed  wood 
were  found,  but  most  of  them  yielded  only  loose  and  discoloured 
packing.  All  were  excavated  in  the  writer's  presence,  and  either 
by  his  own  hands  or  under  the  closest  personal  supervision.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  question  of  the  verticality  of  these  holes, 
in  view  of  the  possibility  that  they  might  have  held  struts.  None 
gave  any  hint,  even  at  the  angles,  that  the  posts  which  they  held 
were  not  vertical. 
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By  this  means  it  has  been  possible  to  work  out  in  detail  the 
limits  of  the  east  side  of  the  south  gate.  And  confirmation  was 
gained  for  the  statement  of  1926,  that  here  was  a parallel  in  earth- 
work to  the  recessed  stone  gateways  of  Haltwhistle  Burn  and  Voreda 
(Plumpton  Wall).  A new  post -hole  also  was  found  between  the 
rear  post-holes  and  the  palisade-slot  (see  Fig.  1.),  and  a smaller  one 
still  further  back — a discovery  that  will  no  doubt  be  corroborated 
in  future  at  the  other  gates.  The  new  rearward  post-hole,  however, 
was  situated  much  too  far  back  to  be  connected  with  any  retaining 
wall  for  the  end  of  the  rampart ; and  so  it  was  decided  to  examine 
whether  more  post-holes  existed  further  east,  such  as  might  be 
connected  with  a wooden  tower  or  with  a staircase  leading  up  to 
the  rampart-walk.  Two  more  were  found,  parallel  with  the  re- 
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tamed  side  of  the  gateway,  hve  feet  to  the  east,  the  front  one  larger 
than  the  back  one,  and  thus  strongly  suggestive  not  of  a tower 
but  of  a stairway,  hve  feet  wide,  lying  at  right-angles  to  the  rampart- 
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walk,  to  which  it  led.  This  supposition,  however,  clearly  involved 
the  postulate  that  a rampart -walk  provided  with  staircases  must 
have  been  heavily  retained  at  the  back,  as  at  Haltern  and  Oberaden ; 
but  the  desire  not  to  remove  the  second-period  clavicula  forbade 
further  research  at  this  point,  while  the  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  clavicula  was  riddled  with  rabbit-holes.  Consequently,  the 
spot  selected  for  examination  of  this  question  was  the  southern 
section  of  the  east  rampart,  which  was  demolished  in  the  second 

-L.  ' 

period,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  complicated  by  any  second- 
period  remains. 

The  discovery  of  the  post-holes,  suggestive  of  a staircase  at  the 
back  of  the  south  gate,  had  already  led  to  speculation  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  rampart -walk  to  which  such  stairs  might  lead. 
•The  space  available  for  stairs  seemed  to  be  about  6|  feet,  and  this, 
with  io-inch  treaders  and  9-inch  raisers  (dimensions  based  upon 
contemporary  and  rather  steep  staircases  of  Rome,  Ostia,  and 
Pompeii),  seemed  to  give  space  for  eight  raisers,  carrying  the  stairs 
up  six  feet  in  height.  In  order  to  be  solid,  a rampart  of  this  height 
would  require  a walk  of  about  the  standard  width  of  six  feet  (Vitruv., 
de  Arch.,  i,  5,  3).  Accordingly  it  was  determined  to  trench  at  the 
back  of  the  east  rampart  of  A,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  possible  existence 
of  a line  of  post-holes  not  less  than  five  feet  and  not  more  than 
seven  feet  behind  the  palisade -slot,  the  position  of  which  was  known 
from  the  discoveries  of  1925.  Long  trenches  were  made  in  order 
to  locate  more  post-holes,  if  any  were  there  at  all.  The  result  was 
entirely  successful.  Almost  immediately,  when  the  old  ground- 
level  had  been  reached  and  cleared  all  along  the  trench,  patches  of 
heavily-discoloured  stones  came  into  sight,  and  these  were  found 
to  be  loose  packing,  exactly  like  that  which  had  marked  the  great 
post-holes  of  the  east  gate  in  1926.  The  holes  which  the  packing 
filled  varied  in  depth,  but  none  penetrated  less  than  feet  below 
the  old  surface  line,  and  most  went  two  feet  below  it.  Their  shape 
varied  interestingly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Where 
this  was  firm  and  not  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate,  a good  round 
hole,  packed  with  stones  on  edge,  was  the  rule.  In  rocky  ground, 
where  digging  is  difficult,  the  holes  weie  larger  and  rougher,  and 
somewhat  less  exactly  aligned  than  in  less  resistant  soil.  The  whole, 
rampart,  also,  when  composed  of  rock-fragments,  tended  to  be 
wider  than  six  feet  from  palisade  to  rear  post-holes,  and  the  palisade- 
slot  therein  slightly  further  back  from  the  front  of  the  rampart. 
This  is  easily  explicable : for  the  upcast  from  the  rock-cut  ditch, 
of  which  the  rampart  was  composed,  takes  up  more  space  than  the 
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equivalent  amount  of  compact  earth  upcast.  Consequently,  the 
rampart  made  therewith  was  slightly  wider. 

Doubts  that  these  post-holes  held  a vertical  back  to  the  rampart 
seem  to  be  removed  by  their  size,  interval,  and  angle.  They  would 
take  a 9-inch  post;  they  go  down  two  feet  below  the  old  surface 
line,  and  they  occui  at  every  five  feet  or  less,  so  far  as  yet  discovered. 
Also,  all  are  vertical.  The  remarkable  contrast,  moreover,  in  size 
and  interval  between  these  and  the  frontal  post-holes,  which  would 
rarely  take  more  than  a 4-inch  post  driven  one  foot  deep  and  are 
ten  feet  apart,  emphasises  in  the  strongest  way  the  difference  in 
stoutness  and  finish  between  the  front  and  the  rear  of  the  rampart. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  rear  post -holes  were  found  at  three 
points  in  the  south  rampart  (two  of  them  widely  distant),  and  that 
the  westernmost  of  these  sections  produced  two  post-holes  of  which 
one  (cut  in  firm,  rather  tenacious  soil)  still  retains  the  semi-circular 
shape  of  the  split  log,  9 inches  in  diameter,  which  it  held.  The 
flat  face  of  the  post  was  turned  in  towards  the  rampart,  which  was 
arranged  in  horizontal  layers  in  front  of  it,  and  was  tumbled  behind 
it. 

This  discovery  gives  all  the  elements  for  a reasonably  certain 
reconstruction  of  the  rampart.  It  is  now  possible  to  see  that  the 
original  diagnosis  of  the  palisade-slot,  as  such,  was  right,  and  that 
the  back  of  the  rampart  was  vertically  retained  six  feet  behind  this 
slot.  The  position  of  this  retaining  wall  combines  admirably  with 
the  evidence  for  a staircase  at  the  south  gateway,  and  would,  in  fact, 
allow  for  stairs  reaching  six  feet  in  height,  as  had  been  conjectured. 
Add  to  this  a palisade  rising  four  feet  above  the  rampart  walk,  and 
there  is  an  effective  height  of  ten  feet  for  the  rampart.  This  is 
not  an  exceptional  standard,  and  is  to  be  compared  with  Caesars' 
description  of  a rampart  twelve  feet  high  (B.G.,  ii,  5).  What,  then, 
was  the  function  of  the  frontal  post -holes  ? Their  small  size  and 
shallow  depth  show  that  the  structure  which  they  held  was  not  high, 
and  they  might  be  conceived  as  pegs  for  holding  struts  (cf.  Colling- 
wood  in  xvi,  221).  But  there  was  a large  amount  of  earth 

in  front  of  the  palisade  which  formed  a buttress  to  keep  it  steady 
and  to  prevent  any  hostile  attempt  to  tear  it  out  of  the  rampart. 
So  the  frontal  post -holes  fall  into  place  as  the  remains  of  a low 
retaining  wall  for  the  sloped  earth  buttress.  No  doubt,  however, 
this  wall  was  also  anchored  to  the  palisade  at  each  post,  so  as  to 
hold  it  firm  and  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  expansion  of  the  re- 
tained earth-mass;  just  as  the  palisade  would  also  be  firmly  braced 
to  the  rearward  posts  for  the  same  reason.  In  this  way  both  the 
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elements,  earth  and  wood,  supplement  and  balance  one  another  in 
simple  but  effective  combination.  And  the  woodwork  would  form 
a profile,  as  in  modern  military  practice,  to  guide  the  builders  of 
the  earthwork. 

In  checking  this  estimate  of  the  rampart’s  form,  an  important 
factor  is  the  earth  content.  This  can  be  calculated  from  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (fig.  2),  derived  from  a section  of  the  south  rampart, 
and  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  turf  elements  of  the  second  period. 
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The  figures  used  represent  a fair  average,  but  there  were,  no  doubt, 
slight  variations  from  sector  to  sector,  which  an  approximation 
would  cover.  Over  the  area  exposed  in  the  vertical  side  of  this 
section  the  ditch  occupied  55  • 125  square  feet,  and  had  been  refilled 
with  tumbled  rampart  material  to  the  extent  of  10-125  square  feet. 
The  rampart  now  remaining  (all  turf-work  excluded)  occupies  48-75 
square  feet.  When  the  two  quotas  of  rampart-material,  tumbled 
and  in  situ , are  added,  the  result  is  58-875  square  feet.  When  the 
contents  of  the  ditch  were  first  taken  out  in  this  rather  firm  soil, 
they  would  occupy  one-tenth  more  of  area,  according  to  the  modern 
field-computation.  So  we  get  for  them  55  • 125+5 -512=60 -637. 
Finally,  allowing  for  consolidation  of  the  mass  since  Roman  times, 
the  correspondence  between  60-637—  and  58-875  is  close  enough  for 
us  to  be  sure  that  the  first-period  rampart  was  entirely  composed 
of  upcast  from  the  ditch,  and  that  all  the  upcast  went  to  build  it. 

How  does  this  content  agree  with  the  rampart  as  restored  ? 
If  we  assume  an  area  of  6 feet  wide,  and  6 feet  high  behind  the 
palisade,  and  in  front  of  it  a buttress  sloping  at  45  degrees  and  held 
2 feet  high  with  a low  wooden  brattice,  laced  back  to  the  palisade 
with  struts,  we  have  two  areas,  36  square  feet,  and  6 feet  X 2 feet 
+ (-^p~=)  12  square  feet.  This  gives  a total  area  for  the  restored 
rampart  of  60  square  feet,  a sufficiently  close  correspondence  with 
the  figures  reached  above.  But  it  may  be  wiser  to  think  of  the 
frontal  slope  as  reduced  a little  in  order  to  stand  quite  safe.  The 
modern  army  estimate  for  the  steepest  slope  of  compact  earth  is 
50  degrees;  but  even  45  degrees  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  high  for 
the  Cawthorn  soil,  which  is  not  everywhere  very  compact.  An 
angle  of  42  would  reduce  the  earth  required  to  a still  closer  corre- 
spondence with  the  amount  of  earth  now  there,  which  has  been 
consolidating  for  centuries,  but  which  cannot  originally  have  been 
left  very  loose  when  packed  into  a wooden  frame.  At  all  events, 
the  truth  clearly  lies  somewhere  within  these  fairly  close  limits, 
and  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  these  were  the  lines  upon  which 
the  rampart  was  built. 

The  digging  required  to  elicit  this  information  occupied  almost 
all  the  fortnight  of  work.  And,  as  soon  as  the  discovery  of  the  rear- 
ward post-holes  had  been  made,  it  became  clear  that  the  south-east 
ballistarium  could  not  be  examined  adequately  in  the  short  time 
available,  but  that  it  must  wait  for  a future  season’s  work.  All  the 
frontal  post -holes  belonging  to  it,  however,  have  been  traced.  And 
the  position  of  the  rear  post-holes  is  known  up  to  its  northern  and 
western  limits.  The  mass  itself  waits  the  spade,  and  when  that 
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opportunity  comes  it  should  be  possible  to  work  out  its  original  form 
with  unique  completeness.  The  results  can  be  checked  by  exploring 
the  demolished  ballistarium  at  the  north-east  angle,  where  the  post- 
holes  will  still  be  existing.  Again,  the  discovery  of  a staircase  at 
the  south  gate  should  be  followed  by  the  finding  of  others  elsewhere 
not  only  at  the  gates  but  at  intermediate  positions  along  the  rampart, 
as  Hyginus  directs  (de  Mun.  Cast r.,  p.  58);  and  the  relation  of  the 
first-period  ovens  to  the  rampart  also  must  be  elucidated  more 
thoroughly.  In  short,  the  key  is  now  obtained  for  the  disclosure 
of  much  detail  that  has  hitherto  eluded  explorers  of  Roman  earth- 
works. It  may  also  be  emphasised  that  the  work  in  view  is  neither 
expensive  nor  heavy  in  its  demands  upon  labour.  Two  men  and 
a supervisor  are  amply  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  this  type  of  work. 
It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  help  will  be  forthcoming 
for  the  prosecution  of  yet  another  season’s  work,  which  should 
make  Cawthorn  A particularly  valuable  to  the  investigator  of 
Roman  earth-works. 

It  remains  to  thank  Dr.  J.  L.  Kirk  once  again  most  warmly  for 
his  unremitting  kindness  in  dealing  with  the  irksome  preliminaries 
of  local  arrangements.  Owing  to  the  shortness  and  inclemency  of 
the  season,  expert  visitors  did  not  arrive  ; but  I owe  valued  help  to 
Messrs.  R.  G.  Collingwood,  F.  G.  Simpson,  and  S.  N.  Miller,  in  dis- 
cussing the  composition  of  the  rampart.  Labour  was  provided  by 
two  men : R.  Kitchen,  now  become  a tried  and  experienced  assistant, 
and  J.  R.  Simpson,  whose  work  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 

I.  A.  Richmond. 

8 February,  1928. 
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AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  LATE  Mr.  I' ANSON'S 
WORK  ON  YORKSHIRE  EFFIGIES. 

By  J.  G.  Mann,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  F.SA. 

It  was  the  late  Mr.  T Anson's  intention  to  publish  a book  on 
the  mediaeval  military  effigies  of  the  whole  of  England,  but  his 
project  was  put  a stop  to  by  a disastrous  fire  at  his  house  at  Salt- 
burn,  which  destroyed  his  library,  together  with  all  his  notes  and 
drawings.  Writing  to  me  shortly  afterwards  he  informed  me  that 
he  would  now  never  be  able  to  get  together  again  the  material 
which  had  gone,  but  that  he  intended  to  reduce  the  scope  of  his 
book  and  publish  a list  of  the  military  effigies  of  his  own  county 
of  York.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  that  he  had  already 
begun  to  build  up  his  library  again  with  the  purchase  of  Stothard’s 
Monumental  Effigies  and  Baking’s  Record  of  European  Armour. 
The  loss  of  one’s  whole  library  and  the  accumulated  notes  of  a 
lifetime  is  a calamity  the  very  thought  of  which  most  students 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  contemplate,  and  his  courage  in  starting 
again,  when  many  another  would  have  been  crushed  by  the  blow, 
was  a striking  token  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  subject.  It  was  a 
cruel  stroke  of  fate  which  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his 
second  and  smaller  project.  The  first  part  had  been  set  up  in  type, 
and  the  second  chapter  was  in  MS.,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Sculptured  monumental  effigies  have  never  received  the 
same  attention  as  their  cousins,  monumental  brasses.  The  latter 
have  the  advantage  of  being  a well-defined  subject  that  can  be 
studied  by  itself  apart,  unlike  effigies  in  wood  and  stone,  which 
shade  into  the  general  study  of  sculpture  on  the  one  hand  and 
architecture  on  the  other.  The  popularity  of  brasses  has  also  owed 
a great  deal  to  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  copied  by  rubbing. 
This  simple  process  has  engendered  hosts  of  collectors,  and  has 
served  for  many  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of 
mediaeval  antiquities.  The  first  comprehensive  list  of  brasses  in 
the  country  was  compiled  by  Haines  as  long  ago  as  1861.  But 
sculptured  effigies  are  still  a long  way  off  a full  and  complete  descrip- 
tive catalogue.  Until  this  is  compiled  any  conclusions  we  may  come 
to  as  to  style  and  provenance  must  be  to  a large  extent  tentative. 
To-day  the  sciences  have  invaded  the  arts,  or  perhaps  we  might 
say  that  the  arts  are  harnessing  the  sciences  in  their  cause.  In  the 
same  way  as  the  expert  in  Old  Masters  must  now  be  something  of  a 
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chemist,  the  antiquary  who  devotes  himself  to  effigies  must  be 
prepared  to  turn  geologist. 

The  early  county  historians  only  occupied  themselves  with 
effigies  in  a casual  way  to  illustrate  historical  personages,  and  their 
ascriptions  were  often  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Even  Gough  had  a 
very  hazy  idea  of  dating  effigies  from  internal  evidence.  Stothard, 
in  his  superb  work,  treated  them  chiefly  as  illustrations  of  costume 
and  armour.  The  study  of  effigies  as  works  of  art  and  as  forming 
a valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  sculpture  has  only  come 
about  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  T Anson  has  included  all  three  aspects  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  many  effigies  remaining  in  the  county:  (i)  as  to  iconography, 
(2)  features  of  armour  and  equipment,  and  (3)  style  of  work- 
manship. The  first  two  headings  must  inevitably  react  on  each 
other.  Unless  there  is  definite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  one  may 
normally  assume  that  the  date  of  a person’s  decease  and  that  of 
the  fashion  of  his  costume  are  fairly  close  together.  Evidence  of 
family  is  often  supplied  by  a coat  of  arms  (where  this  survives), 
but  it  remains  to  fix  the  generation.  Mr.  I’ Anson  has  worked  hard 
to  supply  the  names  of  those  commemorated  by  the  effigies  which 
he  describes.  The  picturesque  details  of  personal  and  county 
history  which  he  relates  give  an  additional  interest  to  these  figures, 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  remain  anonymous.  All  who  have 
attempted  it  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  exceptions  which 
complicate  the  task;  the  instances  of  tombs  erected  by  descendants 
to  the  founder  of  the  family,  or  set  up  by  the  deceased  during  his 
own  lifetime.  Traps  have  been  laid  by  the  moving  of  effigies  into 
niches  intended  for  other  tombs  and  supplying  misleading  archi- 
tectural features.  There  are  cases  where  one  worthy  has  appro- 
priated the  existing  effigy  of  another  and  decked  him  in  his  arms, 
and  instances  occur,  as  at  Exeter  Cathedral,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  and 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  of  sculptors  deliberately  copying  the  fashion 
of  an  earlier  generation. 

The  copying  by  local  artists  of  the  products  of  well-known 
schools  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  There  are  many  instances  of  local 
craftsmen  copying  in  wood  or  freestone  the  types  of  the  great 
Nottingham  School  of  Alabastermen.  This  was  also  done  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  “ Purbeck  ” figures  in  the  North.  The  existence 
of  beds  of  shelly  limestone  of  similar  character  to  that  at  Corfe 
makes  it  possible  that  some  of  the  effigies  in  this  material  were  not 
exported  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  but  were  worked  locally.  Mr. 
I’ Anson  distinguishes  two  distinct  schools  among  the  Yorkshire 
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effigies  of  the  end  of  the  xmth  century  and  beginning  of  the  xivth 
century,  one  which  he  calls  the  Durham  School,  and  which  is  strongly 
under  Purbeck  influence,  and  the  second  to  which  he  gives  head- 
quarters at  York.  This  latter  is  a school  of  strongly-marked 
characteristics,  and  totally  different  from  anything  found  in  the 
South  or  West  of  England  (the  de  Ros  effigy  in  this  style  in  the 
Temple  Church  at  London  came  originally  from  Kirkham  Priory). 
Its  florid,  vigorous  style  with  flowing  hair  and  drapery  was  assisted 
by  the  material  in  which  all  or  most  of  them  are  carved,  a soft, 
magnesian  limestone,  deep  in  the  bed  and  easy  to  work.  Mr. 
P Anson  has  chosen  the  fine  figure  in  this  style  of  Brian  Fitzalan 
at  Bedale  as  his  frontispiece.  In  describing  the  several  examples 
in  the  county  he  speaks  of  them  as  coming  from  the  Cheyne  atelier. 
This  name,  the  only  attempt  so  far  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  anonymity 
which  conceals  identity  of  these  craftsmen,  is  based  on  the  supposed 
signature  in  the  form  of  a link  of  chain  carved  on  the  slab  of  a 
knight  at  Norton-on-Tees,  County  Durham.  Personally,  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  this  very  tempting  suggestion  of  Mr.  P Anson’s, 
though  the  possibility  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  another  effigy  of  this  style  with  the  same  feature.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  effigy  in  question,  and  are  not  in  a position  to  offer 
any  other  suggestion  as  to  what  these  links  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent. A very  remarkable  feature  of  this  school  is  the  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  French  effigies  of  the  same  period,  and  also  to 
the  Septvans  brass  at  Chartham,  Kent,  which  may  be  of  Continental 
origin.  In  the  volumes  of  Gagnieres’  drawings,  which  were  executed 
for  that  distinguished  antiquary  in  the  xvuth  century,  and  some  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  there  are 
many  instances  of  figures  habited  in  this  manner  with  the  full, 
sleeved  surcoats,  the  mittens  hanging  at  the  wrists,  and  the  coifs 
thrown  back  on  the  shoulders,  leaving  the  head  bare.  As  Mr. 
TAnson  remarks,  the  resemblance  may  be  fortuitous.  We  cannot 
prove  that  it  is  more  than  a superficial  one,  in  so  far  as  it  is  only  a 
resemblance  of  costume ; for  Gagnieres’  drawings  are  not  of  sufficient 
artistic  merit  to  show  us  the  style  and  character  of  the  sculpture. 
Unfortunately,  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  those  illustrated  by 
Gagnieres  have  disappeared  in  the  French  Revolution.  Among 
other  places,  he  illustrates  effigies  habited  more  or  less  in  this 
fashion  in  the  Abbey  Churches  of  Ardenne,  Jouy,  Chaalis,  and 
Herivaulx.  Another  school  which  seems  to  have  centred  in  York- 
shire is  that  of  which  the  Kirkby  Fleetham  effigy  is  a fine  example. 
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It  appears  to  have  spread  its  works  into  Durham  and  Lincolnshire 
as  well. 

In  the  past  antiquaries  have  been  very  prone  to  ante-dating,  and 
the  ages  of  many  effigies,  like  every  other  form  of  mediaeval  art, 
have  had  to  be  steadily  reduced  in  the  light  of  more  recent  research. 
Mr.  I’ Anson  may  appear  to  some  readers  to  have  reacted  in  the 
other  direction.  I had  an  interesting  correspondence  with  him 
over  many  “ mail  and  surcoat  ” figures  which  he  gives  to  the 
’twenties  and  ’thirties  of  the  xivth  century,  and  which  one  would 
be  more  inclined  to  give  to  twenty  or  more  years  earlier.  The 
evidence  of  inventories,  such  as  that  of  Raoul  de  Nesle  ob.  1302,  and 
the  wardrobe  account  of  Edward  I in  the  year  1299,  mention  pieces 
of  plate  armour  in  considerable  quantity.  On  the  other  hand, 
conservatism  is  as  strong  a force  as  fashion,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  country  squire  or  his  sculptor  should  not  have  held  to  the 
arming  of  the  previous  generation,  especially  as  the  new-fangled 
plates  were  mostly  in  the  form  of  additions,  and  could  be  worn  or 
discarded  at  will.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  older  fashion  of  a 
plain  hauberk  of  mail  beneath  a surcoat  lent  itself  to  simpler  and 
more  dignified  treatment  in  sculpture  than  the  carapace  of  plate 
defences  that  became  common  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century. 
The  royal  tombs  at  St.  Denis,  in  France,  show  the  plain  mail  sleeves 
coming  from  beneath  a surcoat  right  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  ob.  1285,  Robert  d’ Artois,  ob.  1317,  Louis,  Comte 
d’Evreux,  ob.  1319,  Charles,  Comte  de  Valois,  ob.  1325,  Charles  d’Ev- 
reux,  Comte  d’Estamps,  ob.  1336,  and  Louis, due  de  Bourbon,  06.1341, 
all  present  an  unvarying  type  that  must  either  be  a convention  or 
indicate  that  all  the  tombs  may  all  have  been  executed  to  order  at 
one  time.  Mr.  I’Anson  supported  his  contention  with  genealogical 
particulars,  which,  as  a Southerner  and  one  not  conversant  with  the 
county  history  of  Yorkshire,  I was  not  in  a position  to  question. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  some  cases  Mr.  I’Anson  has  erred  on 
the  side  of  post-dating,  and  Mr.  Bilson  has  since  suggested  that  the 
effigy  at  Bainton  (vol.  xxix,  p.  51)  is  earlier  than  the  canopy  which 
surmounts  it,  and  was  made  for  the  earlier  church  which  was  rebuilt 
after  1331.  Questions  of  this  kind  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of 
Mr.  I’Anson’s  work,  which  will  have  fulfilled  its  author’s  intention 
if  it  brings  us  thereby  nearer  to  the  truth  and  stimulates  others  to 
correct  and  amplify  his  conclusions. 

In  arranging  his  catalogue  he  has  adopted  the  system  of  grouping 
the  effigies  in  a roughly  chronological  system  based  on  successive 
fashions  of  costume.  This  is  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  than 
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the  alphabetical  system,  which  makes  comparison  difficult,  but  it  is 
bound  to  be  arbitrary.  All  periods  are  periods  of  transition;  it  is 
only  when  some  move  faster  than  others  that  we  seem  to  have  periods 
that  are  static,  and  the  dangers  attendant  on  classing  figures  to- 
gether from  some  minor  feature  of  costume  is  always  present. 

To  the  student  of  armour  Mr.  T Anson’s  drawings  are  of  value  in 
illustrating  for  the  first  time  many  effigies  possessing  interesting 
features  of  armour  and  equipment.  His  list  contributes  another 
figure  with  ailettes  to  the  small  number  of  sculptured  effigies  which 
show  them,  and  three  more  wearing  that  curious  form  of  surcoat, 
short  in  front  and  long  behind,  to  which  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick 
arbitrarily  applied  the  name  of  “ cyclas.”  It  is  good  to  find  him 
adding  the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  the  growing  belief  that  “ banded  ” 
mail  was  but  one  of  the  many  conventional  attempts  to  represent 
ordinary  chain-mail.  The  group  of  effigies  of  the  ’forties  still  wearing 
the  long-skirted  jupon,  but  with  bascinet  with  vervelles  and  carnail 
(figs.  93  and  94),  are  useful  examples  of  a date  of  which  few  others 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  small  round  “ boce  ” or  buckler 
on  the  curious  figure  at  Skerne  (fig.  69)  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  sword  and  buckler,  a sport  in  which  Englishmen  excelled  until 
it  was  ousted  by  the  introduction  of  that  “ murderous  Italianate 
system  of  fence  ” with  the  long  rapier  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  Mr.  T Anson  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  publication  of  this  census  of  the  county  which,  from  its  great 
size  and  situation,  includes  a large  variety  of  types.  Fortunately, 
it  is  the  earlier  period  which  is  the  more  difficult  and  varied,  and  this 
he  has  successfully  covered.  The  subject  falls  into  two  well-marked 
divisions  separated  by  the  Black  Death,  and  his  list  carries  us  over 
into  the  second  period  and  stops  at  the  beginning  of  the  alabaster 
figures.  These,  however,  are  not  a local  type,  but  come  from  the 
Nottingham  and  Derbyshire  shops,  whose  work  is  to  be  found  all 
over  the  country,  and  of  which  the  Yorkshire  examples  have  been 
given  in  Mr.  Arthur  Gardner’s  list  of  Alabaster  Tombs  of  the  Gothic 
Period,  recently  published  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  lxxx. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  research  has  been  devoted  to  the 
arts  and  antiquities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  so  much  ground 
ploughed  over  and  ploughed  again,  it  is  stimulating  to  find  a subject 
on  which  the  last  word  remains  to  be  said.  Mr.  I’Anson  has  taken 
us  a stage  further  along  the  road  to  that  complete  corpus  of  the 
effigies  existing  in  England  which  will  give  us  a fuller  and  more 
satisfying  knowledge  of  the  work  of  those  master-masons  who  were 
too  modest  to  sign  their  names. 


13th  Century  Pewter  Coffin  Chalice  and  Paten,  found  at  Sutton -on- Derwent. 
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IRotes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in 
making  this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from 
time  to  time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


VI. 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT  SUTTON-ON-DERWENT. 

In  November,  1927,  during  alterations  and  addition  to  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Sutton-on-Derwent,  the  workmen, 
in  taking  up  the  old  floor  between  two  of  the  south  aisle  piers  of  the 
nave  opposite  the  south  entrance  door,  came  across  a skeleton,  on 
the  breast  of  which  was  laid  a chalice  and  paten.  These  vessels 
are  made  of  pewter,  according  to  the  Constitutions  of  Henry  of 
Blois,  1130,  which  enjoin  for  the  use  of  the  Church  “ two  chalices, 
one  of  silver  for  use  at  the  mass,  the  other  of  pewter,  not  conse- 
crated, to  be  buried  with  the  priest/'  This  is  in  accordance  with 
ancient  evidences  as  cited  by  Martene  in  his  Treatise  on  Rites  ob- 
served at  the  Obsequies  of  Ecclesiastics.  From  this  we  may  adduce 
that  the  body  buried  with  these  vessels  was  that  of  a priest,  and,  if 
so,  presumably  a rector  of  Sutton.  The  chalice  and  paten  are  of 
late  thirteenth-century  date,  and  as  Robert  de  Gloucester  was 
instituted  rector  of  Sutton  Nov.  1,  1234,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  succeeded  in  1299  by  Ralph  de  Wiggeton,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  skeleton  found  was  that  of  the  first-named 
rector. 

The  chalice  has  a broad,  shallow  bowl,  with  a slightly  projecting 
lip,  a round  stem  with  a flattened  knop  at  its  centre,  and  a 
spreading  circular  foot,  with  bevelled  edge  and  flat  rim.  The 
bowl  was  wrought  separately  from  the  stem  and  foot,  and  then 
affixed,  as  was  usual  in  chalices  made  between  1250  and  1280. 

Height,  3!  inches.  Depth  of  Bowl,  1 inch. 

Diameter  of  Bowl,  3!  inches.  Diameter  of  Foot,  3-^-  inches. 

Weight,  8 \ ounces. 

The  Paten  is  a simple  plate,  with  narrow  rim  and  central  circular 
depression,  in  which  is  stamped  the  most  usual  device  of  this  period, 
the  Manus  Dei  or  Hand  of  God,  with  two  fingers  raised  in  bene- 
diction. 
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Diameter  of  Paten,  4 ^ inches. 

Diameter  of  Rim,  § inches. 

Weight,  4 ounces. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Pimm,  the 
Paten  and  Chalice  were  shown  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries on  March  1,  and  were  pronounced  to  be  among  the  finest 
and  best  preserved  coffin  vessels  that  had  been  exhibited  there. 

J.  W.  Walker. 


VII. 

A CROSS-FRAGMENT  AT  SUTTON-ON-DERWENT. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Carus  Vale  Collier,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
I have  received  photographs  and  rubbings  of  a stone  found  during 
the  autumn  of  1927  in  opening  out  a built-up  Norman  arch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  in  Sutton-on-Derwent  church.  The 
drawing  herewith  is  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the  designs,  supplying 
in  broken  lines  a suggestion  of  missing  parts,  without  which  the 
carver’s  intention  is  less  intelligible.  The  cross,  for  the  fragment  is 
certainly  part  of  a pre-Norman  cross-shaft,  is  extremely  interesting 
as  a link  between  two  groups  of  late  works;  on  the  one  hand  such 
Midland  and  Southern  examples  as  at  Cropthorne,  Gloucester,  and 
Ramsbury,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Northumberland  style  shown 
at  Jarrow  and  Rothbury.  All  these,  though  with  Danish  motives, 
contain  traces  of  Anglian  survival,  and  this  stone  exhibits  the  same 
combination,  more  distinctly  than  any  other  in  Yorkshire.  It 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  develop- 
ment from  the  “ Jellinge  ” of  the  earlier  half  of  the  tenth  century 
to  the  “ Ringerike  ” of  the  earlier  half  of  the  eleventh  took  place 
abroad  or  in  England.  Dr.  Brondsted,  in  his  Early  English 
Ornament,  supports  the  latter  alternative,  showing  that  the  “ great 
Anglian  beast  ” of  Gorm’s  stone,  at  Jellinge  in  Denmark,  of  about 
a.d.  980,  was  invented  by  designers  who  had  learnt  their  art  on  this 
side  of  the  North  Sea ; and  this  new  stone  adds  weight  to  the  theory. 
It  is  obviously  a work  of  the  transition  from  late  Jellinge  style  to 
something  very  like  nascent  Ringerike;  and  though  its  native 
Anglian  has  been  modified  by  the  taste  of  the  Viking  age,  its  English 
character  is  undeniable. 

The  fragment,  which  appears  to  be  of  Tadcaster  stone,  is  the  foot 
of  a cross-shaft  measuring  about  16  ins.  by  14  ins.  below,  and  taper- 
ing upwards  to  about  15  ins.  by  12  ins.  at  2J  feet  from  the  base. 
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It  is  very  neatly  cut,  with  the  ground  sunk  deep,  throwing  the  forms 
into  strong  relief,  and  filled  with  elaborate  though  rather  grotesque 
detail.  The  side  a,  with  the  Madonna  and  Child,  needs  little  discus- 
sion. We  know  the  group  at  Dewsbury,  treated  almost  classically ; at 
Nunburnholme  the  Madonna’s  hands  are  placed  as  here,  but  the  figure 
was  carved  by  one  who  had  a rather  more  naturalistic  taste.  The 
Sutton  carver’s  figure-drawing  is  anything  but  accomplished,  though 
he  had  a great  turn  for  elaboration.  The  double  outline  of  the 
Virgin’s  arms  and  the  Child’s  body  shows  the  Viking  age;  that  is 
to  say,  a style  brought  in,  perhaps  from  Ireland,  about  the  time  of 
the  Danish  invasion  and  lasting,  though  not  invariably  followed, 
for  a couple  of  centuries.  The  parallel  lines  of  the  drapery  remind 
us  of  stones  at  Jarrow  and  Rothbury,  better  drawn  and  perhaps 
rather  earlier;  also  of  the  figures  of  the  Durham  cross-heads,  worse 
drawn  and  perhaps  a little  later ; these  comparisons  already  suggest 
a.d.  iooo  as  the  approximate  date  of  the  Sutton  stone.  The  Child’s 
face  is  so  damaged  that  no  features  seem  to  be  traceable.  His 
coat  is  intended  to  be  embroidered;  the  rows  of  pellets  do  not  mean 
chain-mail  as  on  the  Brailsford  warrior,  but  conventional  enrich- 
ment, like  the  Cammin  box  (Dr.  Brondsted’s  fig.  201)  of  about 
a.d.  1000.  In  his  cap  the  Child  has  a flower  or  a buckle,  and  another 
at  his  breast.  The  Virgin’s  feet  are  set  parallel  on  a footstool,  by 
old  Anglian  precedent;  across  her  chest  she  has  a row  of  tassels, 
probably  hanging  from  her  cloak,  which  is  lost  by  the  break  of  the 
stone.  The  cable  outside  her  right  arm  may  be  the  side  of  the  great 
chair  or  throne  in  which  saints’  figures  usually  sit.  Such  chairs 
are  often  arched  over,  the  arch  filled  with  the  nimbus.  The  lines 
are  all  ugly,  with  the  kind  of  ugliness  which  was  tolerated  by  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  all  the  early  Anglian  grace  of  form 
had  been  lost. 

The  two  narrower  faces  of  the  cross,  b and  d,  are  very  late 
Jellmge,  not  the  Jellinge  of  early  tenth  century,  which  used  lizard 
or  snake-like  forms  and  flowing  lines;  for  the  side  d has  broken- 
backed  curves,  and  b has  birds,  obviously  derived  from  the  Anglian 
and  turned  into  Dr.  Brondsted’s  “ great  Anglian  beast  ” style. 
They  are  so  far  debased  that  the  foot  and  tail  of  the  bird  have  come 
loose  from  its  body,  and  above  it  are  the  foot  and  the  tail  of  another 
bird,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  restore  considering  the  dream-like 
character  of  the  design;  the  dotted  lines  are  added  to  suggest  a 
might-have-been.  The  side  d shows  the  same  carelessness  of 
naturalism,  for  the  snake’s  head  looks  like  an  afterthought,  and 
above  it  are  legs  of  another  creature,  as  hard  to  restore  as  the  second 
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bird.  Earlier  in  the  tenth  century  the  zoomorphic  forms  were  wild 
enough,  but  the  snakes  had  usually  some  connection  with  their 
heads  and  tails;  at  this  late  period  the  filling  of  the  panel  was  the 
designer’s  only  care.  And  yet  we  have  to  remember  that  the  birds 
are  neither  Danish  nor  Irish,  but  descended  from  the  Anglian, 
marking  an  English  tradition  not  yet  entirely  forgotten. 

The  back  of  the  cross  ( c ) is  the  most  curious  of  all.  It  is  evidently 
the  survival  of  the  Anglian  scroll  with  branch-bindings  and  berried 
knops;  but  the  branch-bindings  have  become  a little  shield  and 
the  knops  end  in  points  and  volutes  thrust  through  the  main  stems. 
Now  this  means  a known  and  datable  style,  though  no  example  of 
it  in  stone  has  been  found  until  this  discovery  at  Sutton.  As  his 
fig.  176,  Dr.  Brondsted  gives  a bit  of  detail  from  the  Bodleian  Psalter, 
Junius  27,  with  just  such  a scroll;  the  shield  is  of  a different  shape 
but  similarly  taking  the  place  of  branch-bindings,  and  the  knops 
and  volutes  are  much  as  here,  though  not  drawn  with  the  double 
outline  and  differing  in  details  enough  to  show  that  there  is  no 
direct  imitation,  but  a fashion  “ in  the  air,”  at  some  time  round 
about  a.d.  1000.  The  influence  he  suggests  is  that  of  the  Winchester 
school,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  it  exemplified  so  far  north;  in- 
teresting, too,  to  find  this  transition  from  acanthus-forms  on  the 
way  to  the  highly  conventional  shapes  of  the  Ringerike  bouquet. 

If  the  Sutton  cross  were  later  than  a.d.  1000  we  should  expect 
fully-developed  Ringerike.  Here  we  seem  to  have  the  missing  link. 
And  the  technique  agrees  with  this  dating,  for  towards  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  a revival  of  architecture  improved  mason-work, 
so  that  deep  and  clean  cutting  took  the  place  of  merely  chipped  and 
incised  surfaces,  common  in  tenth-century  stones.  This  cross  is, 
therefore,  a particularly  noteworthy  find,  unusual  in  itself,  throwing 
light  on  the  late  Jellinge  of  the  Midland  and  Northumberland 
stones,  and  showing  the  continuous  development  of  design  in 
England  up  to  the  Ringerike  of  the  eleventh  century. 

W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD. 


VIII. 

A STONE  PANEL  AT  SUTTON-ON-DERWENT. 

During  the  operation  of  renovating  the  chancel  of  Sutton-on- 
Derwent  church,  and  erecting  a new  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel — a gift  of  an  anonymous  donor— a built-up  round-headed 
arch  was  opened  out.  In  the  walling  was  found  a square-headed 


STONE  PANEL, 
SUTTON-ON -DERWENT, 
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two-light  window  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  sill  and  one  jamb 
of  the  window  were  partly  formed  of  two  pieces  of  limestone,  which, 
when  taken  out  and  cleaned,  were  found  to  be  carved  on  one  side. 
The  two  pieces  fitted  each  other  more  or  less,  and  made  up  the  greater 
part  of  a carved  stone  panel,  square  in  shape,  measuring  39  inches 
by  33  inches  and  8 inches  thick.  On  the  carved  side  the  stone  was 
recessed  and  bore  a representation  of  “ St.  George  and  the  Dragon/' 
Unfortunately,  the  thing  has  been  badly  broken  and  chipped.  The 
saint's  horse  has  nearly  disappeared,  but  sufficient  remains  to  show 
that  there  has  been  a horse.  The  saint,  in  his  dilapidated  condition, 
wears  a conical  helmet,  and  is  armed  with  a long  spear  which  he 
thrusts  into  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  which  lies  in  coils,  covered 
with  scales,  across  the  bottom  of  the  carving,  the  tail  of  the  beast 
twisting  round  the  horse’s  hind  leg.  In  the  right-hand  corner  kneels 
a female  figure  with  her  hands  clasped  in  prayer.  She  wears  a robe 
reaching  to  the  knees,  and  on  her  head  she  wears  a thick  covering 
which  lies  flat  across  the  top  of  her  head,  with  the  ends  turned 
down  squarely  to  hang  below  her  ears. 

c.v.c. 


IX. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  BRIDLINGTON  PRIORY. 

In  Bishop  Cosin's  Library  at  Durham  is  a small,  square  volume, 
catalogued  as  U.V.  19,  containing  some  82  leaves  of  paper.  From 
internal  evidence  the  book  was  written  by  Canon  Thomas  Ashby, 
of  Bridlington,  about  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  a Commonplace  Book  of  devotions,  par- 
ticularly of  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  On  various  odd 
pages  and  half-pages,  however,  are  inserted  notes,  in  different 
hands,  but  mainly  in  that  of  the  original  scribe . Amongst  these  are 
two  references  to  the  foundation  of  Bridlington  Priory,  which  are 
of  particular  interest.  In  extended  form  they  are  as  follows: 

f-  53- 

Anno  domini  xiiij  regni  Regis  Henrici  prirni  in-que  [“  pontiff- 
catus  Thome  secundi  Ebor.  Archie piscopi  ” erased]  anno  9,  vite 
vero  penultimo,  ex  assensu  et  precepto  ejusdem  Henrici  Regis 
Anglie  fundata  est  domus  de  Brydlyngton,  per  Walterum  de  Gant 
filium  Gisbricti,  qui  venit  in  Angliam  cum  Conquest  ore.  Ipse  vero 
Walterus  favente  Thoma  Ebor.  Archiepiscopo  canonicos  regulares 
in  ecclesia  de  Brydlyngton  fecit  institui,  et  ipsam  terris  et  possessioni- 
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bus  et  ecclesiis  dotavit.  Gilbertus  films  ejus  Comes  Lincolnie  datas 
confirmavit,  et  ulteriori  munificentia  ampliavit. 

f.  68  v. 

Anno  Incarnacionis  dominice  millesimo  c°  xin°,  Regni  Regis 
Henrici  primi  xiiij  [“  pontificatus  Thome  secundi  Ebor.  Archie- 
pisopi  ” erased ] anno  ix,  ex  assensu  et  precepto  regis  et  Archie pis- 
copi  predictorum  fundatum  est  monasterium  beate  Marie  de  Bryd- 
lyngton  per  Walterum  de  Gawnt  filium  Gisbricti  qui  venit  in  Angliam 
cum  Conquestore,  qui  eciam  canonicos  regulares  in  ecclesia  de 

Brydlyngton  fecit  institui  [and  as  above  to  the  end  of  the  note ] 

munificentia  ampliavit  Amen. 

An  over-conscientious  hand,  apparently  confusing  Thomas  II, 
Archbishop  of  York  1108  to  24  Feb.,  1114,  with  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket,  has  struck  out  part  of  the  reference  to  Thomas  in  each  case. 
The  allusion  to  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate  is  curious. 

The  combined  evidence  of  the  two  notes  gives  clearly  a.d.  1113 
as  the  date  accepted  in  Bridlington  Priory  as  that  of  the  foundation 
of  the  house.  Though  this  evidence  perhaps  is  not  conclusive,  it 
is  the  most  authentic  of  its  kind  so  far  known  to  us,  and  would 
place  Bridlington  definitely  amongst  the  earliest  of  English  Augus- 
tinian  houses.  The  reference  to  a church  at  Bridlington  previously 
to  1 1 13  is  also  interesting. 


J.S.P. 


i The  Section, Reviews, Transactions, etc.,  of  Yorkshire  Societies  and  Yorkshire 
Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley,  Broad  Carr, 
Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 
He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  any  items  which  may  have 
been  omitted.] 


REVIEWS. 

N orthumbrian  Crosses  of  the  Pre-Norman  Age.  By  W.  G.  Collingwood, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.  London:  Faber  & Gwyer,  1927. 

Readers  of  this  Journal  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Collingwood’s 
articles  on  pre-Norman,  art  in  Yorkshire,  illustrated  as  they  are  by 
his  own  notable  drawings;  and  also  with  his  brilliant  faculty  for 
reconstructing  an  entire  cross  or  other  monument  from  the  most 
fragmentary  portions  of  it  which  have  survived.  In  the  volume, 
N orthumbrian  Crosses,  he  gathers  together  the  results  of  many 
years  of  study,  with  a view  to  considering  these  ancient  styles 
as  phases  in  a process  of  development  which  shall  enable  us  to 
place  them  in  chronological  sequence,  rather  than  to  be  descriptive 
merely  of  individual  specimens.  The  period  of  true  Anglian  sculp- 
ture is  the  130  years  or  so  which  lie  between  the  death  of  Bede  and 
the  Danish  invasion  of  867,  putting  an  end  to  the  ancient  monasteries 
which  had  been  the  real  rulers  of  the  people  and  leaders  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  introduction  of  new  motives,  as  a result  of  the  Danish 
conquest,  and  the  gradual  predominance  of  Scandinavian  feeling 
form  an  interesting  story;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole 
period  from  the  eighth  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  style 
was  superseded  by  Romanesque,  is  one  not  of  growth  but  of  decline, 
both  political  and  moral. 

Mr.  Collingwood  suggests  that  the  churchyard  crosses  were 
developed  from  a rude  stone  pillar,  such  as  that  at  Masham.  Slabs 
displaying  crosses  do  not  seem  to  be  so  numerous,  and  the  donfrid 
slab  at  Wensley  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  this  form  of  pre- 
Norman  grave-cover.  A school  of  stone-masons,  working  in  the 
first  instance  at  Hexham,  spread  southward,  and  we  possess  examples 
of  its  handicraft  at  Wycliffe-on-Tees,  in  the  Ilkley  museum,  and  at 
other  places.  Perhaps  the  choicest  of  the  Yorkshire  examples  left 
to  us  of  Anglian  sculpture  at  its  best  are  at  Easby,  at  Wensley,  and 
at  Croft-on-Tees.  The  “ Tree  of  Life,”  of  which  Otley  affords  a 
good  illustration,  and  “ Plaits  and  Inscriptions  ” each  have  a chapter 
devoted  to  them.  Interlaced  plaits  without  leaf  boughs  are,  of 
course,  common,  and  are  often  associated  with  runic  inscriptions, 
as  at  Hackness,  Dewsbury,  and  Bingley.  Designs  of  which  the 
crucifix  with  a figure  of  the  Saviour  forms  a part  are  found  at 
Finghall,  Kirkburton,  and  Kirkdale,  among  other  places. 
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In  his  endeavour  to  tabulate  the  monuments  according  to  date, 
Mr.  Collmgwood  places  the  Acca  cross  c.  740,  and  those  of  Ruthwell 
and  Bewcastle  still  later  in  the  eighth  century.  He  refers  to  “ the 
carvers  of  great  crosses  at  Easby  and  Otley,  and  perhaps  a little 
later  (but  still  not  far  from  800)  at  Lastingham  and  Masham,  the 
Hovingham  slab  and  a few  minor  works."  These  led  on  to  “ The 
Ripon  school,  beginning- — say  about  820  or  so — with  improved 
technique  and  slightly  decadent  design.  Among  its  larger  works 
were  the  Cundall  and  Northallerton  crosses,  and  the  Otley  dragons ; 
its  delicate  carving  seen  in  stones  at  Hornby,  Croft,  Melsonby, 
Wensley,  etc.,  no  doubt  influencing  subsequent  efforts  over  a wide 
area." 

H.  B.  McCall. 

The  Painted  Glass  of  York  : an  Account  of  the  Medieval  Glass  of  the 

Minster  and  the  Parish  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Harrison, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library,  York. 
S.P.C.K.,  1927. 

Members  of  this  Society  are  well  aware  of  the  exemplary  industry 
with  which  the  author  of  this  volume  has  applied  himself  for  some 
years  past  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  noble 
church  with  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  connected.  In  particular, 
he  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  work  of  repair  which  has 
revealed  the  full  beauty  of  its  stained  glass ; and  the  unique  oppor- 
tunities which  he  has  enjoyed 'of  learning  to  know  this,  the  chief 
artistic  treasure  of  the  church,  have  borne  fruit  in  a book  for  which 
we  are  grateful.  The  valuable  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  York 
windows,  compiled  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  George  Benson,  de- 
served greater  publicity  than  was  allowed  by  its  appearance  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  which  made  it 
the  property  of  a limited,  though  worthy,  few.  Mr.  Harrison’s 
book,  which  will  reach  a wider  and  more  popular  audience,  provides 
the  visitor  to  the  churches  of  York  with  a companion  which,  while 
giving  clear  and  adequate  information  upon  the  technique  of  glass- 
work  and  the  characteristics  of  the  various  periods,  deals  fully  with 
the  iconography  and  historical  associations  of  the  windows. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  general  editor  of  the  series  in 
which  this  book  appears  to  call  loud  attention  to  its  merits;  and 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  survey  of  the  subject, 
has  made  full  use  of  personal  observation  and  independent  judg- 
ment. No  single  writer  can  fully  exhaust  the  manifold  topics  sug- 
gested by  this  remarkable  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  there  are 
certain  windows  at  York  which  afford  material,  not  only  for  such 
articles  as  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  this  Journal  from 
its  earliest  years,  but  for  lengthy  volumes.  So  far,  however,  as 
an  account  of  the  whole  series  can  be  given  with  sufficient  detail  in 
reasonable  compass,  Mr.  Harrison  has  succeeded  in  his  task.  The 
intelligent  student  of  stained  glass  will  take  advantage  of  a helpful 
source  of  reference,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  serve 
the  useful  purpose  of  kindling  intelligence  and  interest  in  others. 
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The  practical  value  of  the  book  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
an  appendix,  in  which  the  subjects  of  each  window  are  given  in 
their  order ; and  this  can  now  be  obtained  as  a separate  handbook 
which  should  have  a wide  circulation.  The  illustrations  are  for  the 
most  part  taken  from  excellent  and  well-chosen  photographs,  and 
four  are  reproduced  in  colour  from  originals  which  have  appeared  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  book  on  All  Saints’,  North  Street.  The  book  is  appro- 
priately dedicated  to  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  is 
responsible  for  a preface  in  which,  with  characteristic  terseness  and 
emphasis,  he  calls  attention  to  the  primarily  decorative  character 
of  stained  glass,  and  to  the  hdelity  of  English  glaziers  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  material  and  its  atmospheric  quality.  The  compara- 
tively few  years  of  the  Dean’s  rule  at  York  have  left  their  mark 
upon  the  Minster  in  the  warmth  and  colour  which  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  glass  by  careful  treatment ; and  it  is  a pleasant  feature 
of  this  volume  that  it  is  a memorial  of  a period  of  active  co-operation, 
the  results  of  which  justify  the  mutual  compliments  exchanged  by 
the  author  and  Dr.  Foxley  Norris. 

A.  Hamilton  Thompson. 

Sheffield,  Hallamshire : A Descriptive  Catalogue  (2nd  volume)  of 

Sheffield  Manorial  Records.  By  T.  Walter  Hall,  Hon.M.A., 

F.R.Hist.S.  Sheffield:  J.  W.  Northend,  Ltd.,  1928. 

This  volume  contains  (1)  an  abstract  in  English  of  the  Sheffield 
Court  Roll  for  the  year  6-7  Eliz.  (1564-5),  now  in  the  British 
Museum;  (2)  Extracts  from  the  Sheffield  Court  Rolls  1547-1618; 
(3)  Charters,  1271-1567,  relating  to  South  Yorkshire,  which  Mr. 
Hall  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  at  the  sale  of  the  late  W.  A. 
Lindsay,  Clarencieux  ; (4)  a Note  on  Thundercliffe  and  the  Hermit- 
age of  St.  John;  and  (5)  a List  of  Water-Mills  and  Cutlers’  Wffieels 
on  the  river  Don  and  its  tributaries. 

Mr.  Hall  has  produced  this  work  with  all  his  usual  care  and 
thoroughness,  and  has  placed  the  South  Yorkshire  topographer  and 
genealogist  under  a further  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  making 
accessible  another  collection  of  medited  MSS.  dealing  with  that  part 
of  the  county.  The  Court  roll,  although  not  previously  unknown, 
seems  never  to  have  been  utilised  to  any  considerable  extent.  For 
insulting  the  vicar  of  Glossop  and  others  four  men  were  fined  3s.  4 d. 
each.  Thomas  Greves  of  Wadsley  and  three  others  are  chosen 
leather  searchers  and  sealers  for  the  year.  But  the  most  interesting 
entries  are  the  records  of  grants  of  private  marks  for  striking  upon 
iron  knives,  shears,  sickles,  etc.,  for  which  a yearly  rent  of  one 
penny  was  paid  to  the  lord.  The  marks  are  reproduced  upon  the 
court  rolls.  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  preface,  gives  a table  containing  no 
less  than  61  of  these  marks  recorded  either  on  the  court  roll  or  in 
the  Extracts  forming  part  two  of  the  volume.  The  table  contains 
seven  of  earlier  date  than  any  previously  noted,  including  the  only 
one  known  for  arrowheads.  The  late  Mr.  R.  E.  Leader,  in  his 
History  of  the  Corporation  of  Cutlers  in  Hallamshire,  has  dealt  with 
this  subject  before,  but  the  additional  information  printed  by  Mr. 
Hall  is  welcome. 
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The  bulk  of  the  volume  consists  of  the  extracts,  printed  in  Part  II, 
from  two  books  into  which  they  were  copied  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  from  rolls  most  of  which  are  now  missing.  They  are  full 
of  genealogical  and  topographical  information. 

Local  knowledge  enables  one  to  identify  two  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  Harewood  charter  on  pp.  217-8,  whom  Mr.  Hall  queries. “William 
de  Emighaim  ” should  read  “ William  de  Triminghaim,”  and 
“ Thomas  de  Bunale  ” should  be  “ Thomas  de  Kunale,”  the  earlier 
spelling  of  “ Cownall,”  a place-name  in  Skircoat,  par.  Halifax. 

E.  W.  Crossley. 

York  Minster  Historical  Tracts,  627-1927.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A.  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  1927. 

The  twenty-eight  essays  which  are  bound  together  in  this  volume 
make  a valuable  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  York- 
shire from  Roman  times  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
our  gratitude  is  due  to  the  editor  and  his  collaborators  for  a work, 
not  only  illuminated  by  sound  learning,  broad  judgment,  and 
orderly  arrangement,  but  containing  in  many  chapters  the  results 
of  original  research  made  available  for  the  first  time. 

The  editor  is  himself  responsible  for  eight  of  the  essays,  including 
admirable  accounts  of  the  twelfth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  of  the  administrative  activities  of  the  medieval  arch- 
bishops. These  form  models  of  information,  compression,  and  of 
those  generalisations  which  can  only  be  justified  by  such  knowledge 
as  is  his.  On  one  small  point  may  we  suggest  that  to  cloak  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  under  the  name  of  the  Battle  of  Cowton 
Moor  is  to  banish  a descriptive  term  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Ailred  of  Rievaulx  ? 

It  is  almost  invidious  to  select  any  particular  essay  for  special 
praise.  The  writers  are  all  expert  in  their  own  field,  and  our  illus- 
trations must  be  drawn  almost  at  random.  The  Dean  of  Lichfield 
throws  new  light  on  the  early  life  of  St.  Chad,  before  he  succeeded 
his  brother  Cedd  as  abbot  of  Lastingham,  by  the  reasoned  suggestion 
that  he  had  previously  carried  on  missionary  work  in  Mercia — the 
kingdom  to  which  he  returned  in  later  days  as  bishop.  Professor 
Stenton,  in  emphasising  the  strength  of  Scandinavian  influence  in 
eleventh-century  York,  states  that  every  moneyer  working  there 
between  1066  and  1135,  with  only  one  certain  exception,  bore  a 
Scandinavian  name.  Two  of  the  essays  give  evidence  of  the  value 
of  original  material  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  published  in  fuller 
detail — the  answers  given  to  Archbishop  Herring’s  questionnaire, 
and  the  records  of  the  Vicars  Choral.  The  well-documented  account 
of  St.  Oswald  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  is  delightful  reading; 
and  biography  and  the  sterner  side  of  history  are  accompanied  by 
chapters  on  education,  and  several  features  of  archaeological, 
liturgical,  and  artistic  interest.  In  this  volume  the  dry  bones  of 
history  have  been  made  to  live. 
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In  a work  of  this  kind  by  several  hands  a little  overlapping  is 
often  inevitable;  but  the  only  noticeable  example  of  this  is  the 
account  of  the  functions  of  the  capitular  officials  and  the  vicars 
choral,  which  is  duplicated  to  some  extent. 

The  volume  possesses  no  index,  and  it  is  not  paginated;  and  it  is 
just  because  the  material  is  so  first-rate,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  subject  of  quotation  by  future  writers,  that  these  facts  invite 
our  criticism.  We  hope  that  demand  will  soon  necessitate  another 
edition,  and  that  the  opportunity  will  then  be  taken  to  rectify  these 
omissions. 

C.  T.  Clay. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  Bradford.  By  H.  R.  Hodgson.  Bradford: 

The  Country  Press,  1926. 

Hitherto  little  has  been  written  about  the  history  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Yorkshire,  thus  a record  of  270  years  of  Quakerism 
in  Bradford  is  doubly  welcome.  The  author  states  that  this  his- 
torical survey  has  been  compiled  at  the  request  of  local  antiquarians, 
but  his  book  will  appeal  to  many  families  who  have  sprung  from 
Quaker  stock,  as  well  as  to  a larger  public. 

The  volume  opens  with  a poem  by  Whittier,  describing  the 
Quaker  as  he  was,  the  first  verse  of  which  runs  as  follows: 

“The  Ouaker  of  the  olden  time; 

How  calm  and  firm  and  true: 

Unspotted  by  its  wrong  and  crime, 

He  walked  the  dark  earth  through. 

The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain, 

The  thousand  lures  of  sin 
Around  him,  had  no  power  to  stain 
The  purity  within.” 

The  author  then  gives  a short  account  of  the  rise  of  Quakerism 
in  the  Christian  church  about  1650  by  its  founder,  George  Fox,  and 
then  proceeds  with  the  more  local  account  of  its  progress  in  York- 
shire, especially  in  the  Bradford  district. 

In  1680  the  Society  of  Friends  made  an  attempt  to  obtain 
material  for  a systematic  history  of  its  origin;  by  1720  ninety 
manuscripts  bearing  on  the  subject  had  been  deposited  at  Devon- 
shire House,  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  in  Tondon,  and  as 
years  rolled  on  further  accounts  of  the  rise  of  the  movement  were 
accumulated  there ; it  is  mainly  from  this  collection  and  from  local 
journals  that  Mr.  Hodgson  has  obtained  the  material  for  his  book. 

Quakerism  in  Bradford  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  with 
John  Wynn,  a clothier  of  that  town,  who,  whilst  a soldier  in  London, 
became  a convert  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in 
1662  laid  down  his  arms  at  a review,  and  with  great  difficulty  ob- 
tained his  discharge  from  the  army.  Returning  to  Bradford  he 
married  Deborah  Kitchin,  of  that  town,  in  1668;  both  he  and  his 
wife  became  earnest  preachers,  and  drew  many  into  the  Society 
at  the  meetings  which  were  held  in  their  house  at  Goodmansend. 
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Persecution  for  their  convictions  were  borne  by  the  early  Friends 
with  patient  heroism,  but  “ under  persecution,  that  enthusiastic 
proselitizing  body — unconventional  almost  to  madness,  increased  by 
thousands/  ’ 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  particularly  severe 
upon  them,  and  it  was  said  of  the  parsons  “ that  rather  than  lose 
an  inch  of  power  they  would  spend  an  age  in  controversy.”  In 
the  accounts  of  the  Parish  Church  in  Bradford  there  are  many 
such  items  as:  “1670.  Spent  in  going  several  times  about  the 
Quakers  £00  . 02  . o sums  representing  rewards  granted  under 
the  Conventicle  Act  of  1670,  which,  however,  was  less  severe  than 
the  earlier  Act  of  1664,  though  it  gave  more  encouragement  to 
informers. 

By  1665  the  number  of  Friends  throughout  the  country  amounted 
to  18,000;  in  Archbishop  Herring’s  Returns  of  1743  the  number 
of  Quakers  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  dissenting  body  in 
Yorkshire. 

Short  accounts  of  the  Bartletts,  whose  wealth  ultimately  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Gurneys  of  Norfolk;  Hustlers,  who  were  among 
the  earliest  followers  of  George  Fox,  and  intermarried  with  the 
Overends  and  Peases ; Seebohms,  who  intermarried  with  the  Rown- 
trees;  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.  for  Bradford,  and  of  others  are  given. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a copy  of  the  Bradford  Registers  of 
the  Society  of  Friends:  Births,  Marriages,  and  Burials,  from  1652 
to  1896. 

Pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the  two  early  meeting-houses,  Good- 
mansend  and  Croft  Street,  and  a photograph  of  the  present  meeting- 
house, with  photographs  of  some  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  Bradford 
Friends  are  given. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  supplied  an  index, 
which  is  a great  omission  in  a book  of  this  character,  and  much 
lessens  its  value  as  a work  of  reference. 

J.  W.  Walker. 


TRANSACTIONS,  Etc.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Bradford  Antiquary,  N.S.,  Part  XII  contains:  Rooley  Hall 
and  its  Associations,  by  W.  E.  Preston;  Incised  Bronze  Pal- 
stave, by  Rosse  Butterfield;  Notes  on  Adwalton  Fair,  by  W. 
Robertshaw;  Perambulation  of  the  Boundaries  of  the  Township 
of  Stanbury,  1805,  by  W.  E.  Preston;  Obituary  Notice  of 
William  Scruton,  by  J.  C.  Handley. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society  s Papers  for  1927  include,  Ancient 
Highways  of  the  Parish  of  Halifax:  vn — The  York  and  Chester 
Highway  through  Sowerby,  by  W.  B.  Crump;  The  Bache  in 
Warley,  by  H.  P.  Kendall;  Further  Notes  and  Comments  on 
the  Halifax  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  1714-1832,  by  J.  W. 
Houseman;  Brownhirst  and  the  Bairstows,  by  W.  B.  Trigg; 
Sod  House  Green,  by  W.  B.  Trigg;  Abel  Cross  and  the  Hamlet 
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of  Shackleton,  by  H.  P.  Kendall;  The  Elland  Churchwardens’ 
Accounts,  by  E.  W.  Crossley;  Some  Local  Star  Chamber  Cases, 
by  J.  Lister. 

Hull  Museum  Publications.  No.  141 — Record  of  Additions;  Local 
Archaeological  Notes,  by  T.  Sheppard.  No.  142 — Record  of 
Additions;  Hoard  of  Neolithic  Axes  in  East  Yorkshire,  by  T. 
Sheppard;  Bronze-age  hoard  from  Everthorpe,  East  Yorkshire, 
by  T.  Sheppard;  A Story  of  Old  "Whaling  Days.  No.  144- 
Index  to  Hull  Museum  Publications:  Nos.  96-143.  No.  145- 
Record  of  Additions ; How  Hull  made  History,  by  T.  Sheppard. 
No.  148 — Record  of  Additions;  Bronze  Axe-head  from  Holder- 
ness;  A Commercial  Museum;  Prehistoric  Gold  Ornaments 
found  at  Cottingham,  East  Yorkshire;  Sculptured  Chalk  Objects 
from  a Yorkshire  Barrow.  No.  149 — Yorkshire  Silver  Tokens, 
etc.,  in  the  Hull  Museum,  by  T.  Sheppard. 

Hunter  Archceological  Society’s  Transactions.  Vol.  Ill,  Part  3,  con- 
tains Letters  and  Other  Papers  relating  to  Church  Affairs  in 
Sheffield  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  {continued) , by  Rev.  C.  V. 
Collier;  Funeral  Biscuits,  by  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier;  Edward  Blore, 
architect  and  artist,  by  Canon  W.  Odom;  The  Hoole  Family  of 
Sheffield  and  the  Sandersons,  by  S.  O.  Addy;  Thorpe  Salvin,  by 
the  late  C.  F.  Innocent ; The  Origin  of  Nonconformity  in  Sheffield, 
by  the  late  R.  E.  Leader;  Steetley  Chapel,  by  J.  R.  Wigfull; 
Stage  Plays  in  Sheffield  in  1581,  by  S.  O.  Addy;  Facts  about  the 
making  of  Mortimer’s  Road,  by  G.  H.  B.  Ward;  Obituaries: 
C.  J.  Battersby  and  W.  S.  Porter;  and  Notes  and  Queries 
(Darnall  Hall,  Sheffield  Castle,  Harrison’s  Survey  of  the  Manor  of 
Sheffield,  1637,  The  Forfeit  Feast  and  the  Barrack  Tavern). 

Leeds  Philosophical  Society’s  Proceedings.  Vol.  I,  Part  4,  contains 
The  Charters  of  Leeds,  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  D.Litt. 
Vol.  I,  part  5 — a note  on  The  Roman  Milestones  from  North 
Yorkshire — Addendum,  by  H.  A.  0[rmerod]. 

Thoresby  Society’s  Publications.  Vol.  XXVIII,  Part  3,  contains 
The  Presidential  Address  of  the  Bishop  of  Knaresborough  (Dr. 
Lucius  Smith)  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  1926  ; Fifteenth-century 
Rentals  of  Barwick  and  Scholes,  translated  by  the  late  W.  T. 
Lancaster;  The  Early  Leeds  Volunteers,  by  Miss  E.  Hargrave; 
Musical  Leeds  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Miss  E.  Hargrave. 

Vol.  XXIX,  Part  3,  contains  Leeds  Chapelries  Register — 
Bramley,  Bapt.  1810-1812,  and  Burials  1795-1812;  Beeston, 
Bapt.  1764-1812  and  Burials  1776-1812;  Chapel  Allerton, 
Bapt.  1764-1786  and  Burials  1764-1785. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society’s  Annual  Report  for  1927  contains 
Thomas  Magnus,  Archideacon  of  Thest  Rydyng,  by  J.  S.  Gayner; 
On  an  Anglian  Glass  Vessel  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  by  C.  E.  N. 
Bromehead. 
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PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

The  Antiquaries  Journal,  Vol.  VII,  contains  a Note  on  a Trefoil 
Brooch  from  Yorkshire  (p.  526). 

Vol.  VIII  contains  Notes  on  the  Walls  of  York,  by  S.  Miller 
(p.  238),  and  on  a Seal  of  the  Mayor  of  Pontefract  (p.  240). 

'The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Vol.  XVII, 
Sixth  Series,  contains  a Note,  with  illustration,  on  a Brass  Buckle 
in  Yorkshire  Museum  (York),  by  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  (p.  150). 

Antiquity,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  contains  The  Devil's  Arrows,  by  Admiral 
Somerville  and  H.  E.  Wroot. 

Vol.  II,  No.  5,  contains  Roman  Malton;  a Yorkshire  fortress 
and  its  neighbourhood,  by  P.  Corder  and  J.  L.  Kirk. 

Archceologia,  Vol.  LXXVI,  contains  numerous  references  to  Flint 
Arrow-heads  from  Yorkshire,  in  an  article  by  Reginald  A.  Smith 
entitled  Flint  Arrow-heads  in  Britain. 

Vol.  LXXVII  contains  Pre-Roman  Remains  at  Scarborough, 
by  Reginald  A.  Smith. 

The  Archceological  Journal,  Vol.  LXXX,  in  an  article  on  Alabaster 
Tombs  of  the  Gothic  Period,  by  Arthur  Gardner,  are  many 
references  to,  and  illustrations  of,  Yorkshire  examples. 

The  Associated  Architectural  Societies  Reports,  Vol.  XXXVIII, 
Part  1,  contains  Notes  on  Acomb,  York,  by  G.  Benson. 

Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Society,  N.S.,  Vol. 
XXVII,  contains  an  article  on  Rey-Cross,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 

The  Journal  of  the  British  Society  of  Master  Glass- Painters,  Vol.  II, 
Part  2,  includes  The  Economics  of  York  Stained  Glass,  by  J.  A. 
Knowles. 

Vol.  II,  Part  3,  contains  A History  of  the  York  School  of  Glass- 
Painting,  by  John  A.  Knowles.  VI — Secular  Character  of  York 
Work.  VII— Characteristics  of  the  York  Type  of  Design. 

The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Fifth  Series,  No.  20,  includes  The  Two 
Mints  at  York,  by  L.  A.  Lawrence;  and  a Note  on  the  Allerton 
Bywater  Hoard,  1923  (Roman  Coins). 

No.  27  contains  a Note  on  Sheffield  Treasure  Trove,  Oct.  17, 
1913  (English  and  Foreign  Coins),  and  on  the  Bridlington 
Treasure  Trove,  1922. 

The  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  Vol.  XVI,  contains  a summary  of 
Roman  Excavations,  etc.,  in  Yorkshire  in  1926  (pp.  220-222). 
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Almondbury  and  its  Ancient  School;  being  the  History  of  King 
James’  Grammar  School,  Almondbury,  with  incidental  chapters 
on  the  History  of  the  District  and  its  Inhabitants;  by  Taylor 
Dyson,  M.A.;  8jx5j;  pp.  viii+305;  Huddersfield:  The 
Advertiser  Press,  Ltd.,  1926. 
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The  Society  of  Friends  in  Bradford,  a Record  of  270  years:  also 
a Transcript  of  the  Bradford  Registers,  1650-1926,  and  Notes 
on  Several  Meeting  and  Burial  Places  in  the  District;  by  H.  R. 
Hodgson;  8JX5|-;  pp.  156:  Bradford:  Percy  Lund,  Hum- 
phries & Co.  Ltd.,  1926. 

Yorkshire  Star  Chamber  Proceedings,  Vol.  IV;  Edited  by  John 
Lister,  M.A.;  8§X5j;  pp.  xiv+163;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  Record  Series,  Vol.  lxx;  1927. 

The  Early  History  of  Stocksbridge  and  District:  The  Lure  of 
Midhope-cum-Langsett  and  the  Uplands  of  the  Little  Don 
Valley;  by  Joseph  Kenworthy;  9-JX6;  pp.  62;  Sheffield: 
James  F.  Hinchhffe,  1927. 

Sheffield  Silver  Platers,  1771-1805 : Recorded  in  the  London  Gazette 
and  Directories;  by  Francis  Buckley;  8§X5j;  pp.  15;  Pri- 
vately printed,  1927. 

Historic  Personages  in  Sheffield:  from  Waltheof  to  Wolsey;  by 
Canon  W.  Odom;  7JX5;  pp.  99;  Sheffield:  W.  Townsend 
and  Sons,  1927. 

The  Sheffield  Horn  Industry;  by  Wilmot  Taylor;  8f  X5j;  pp.  72; 

Sheffield:  J.  W.  Northend,  Ltd.,  1927.. 

Unpublished  Pages  relating  to  the  Manor  and  Parish  of  Ecclesall; 
by  Carolus  Paulus;  6JX9I;  pp.  xix+127 ; Sheffield:  J.  W. 
Northend,  Ltd.,  1927. 

Reminiscences  of  Rotherham:  A Retrospect  of  over  Sixty  Years; 
by  Aid.  George  Gummer;  8^x5^;  pp.  315;  Rotherham:  H. 
Garnett  and  Company,  1927. 

Temple  Newsam;  by  Sydney  D.  Kitson  and  Edmund  D.  Pawson; 

9^x6;  pp.  48;  Leeds:  Jowett  and  Sowry,  Ltd.,  1927. 

York  Minster  through  the  Centuries;  by  Estra  Walker;  9jx6f; 

pp.  8;  [1927]- 

Our  Holy  and  Our  Beautiful  House:  York  Minster  Historical 
Addresses  by  Rev.  Chancellor  G.  Austen;  edited  by  Nayan 
Little;  7|X4f;  pp.  viii-f-216;  London:  S.P.C.K.  [1927]. 

The  Armorial  Bearings  and  Regalia  of  the  City  of  York;  by  T.  P. 
Cooper;  5jx8|;  pp.  14;-  [Reprinted  from  the  Yorkshire  Herald, 
Oct.  22,  1927]. 

Papers  and  Diaries  of  a York  Family,  1764-1839;  by  Mrs.  Edwin 
Gray;  8fX5|;  pp.ix+293;  London:  The  Sheldon  Press,  1927. 
The  Painted  Glass  of  York:  An  Account  of  the  Medieval  Glass  of 
the  Mmster  and  the  Parish  Churches;  by  F.  Harrison;  8JX5J; 
pp.  xvi+253;  London:  S.P.C.K.,  1927. 

Travel  and  Transport  in  Olden  Times;  by  A.  W.  M.  Close;  8x5; 
pp.  24;  [. Reprinted  from  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  Times,  A ug. 
13,  20,  and  27,  1927]. 

The  King’s  Highway  in  Craven : being  Notes  on  the  History  of  the 
Yorkshire  portion  of  the  Keighley  and  Kendal  Turnpike  Road; 
by  John  J.  Brigg;  8Jx5j;  pp.  63;  Cross  Hills:  Dixon  and 
Stell,  Ltd.,  1927. 

Supplement  to  the  first  edition  of  the  King’s  High  Way  in  Craven ; 
by  J.  J.  Brigg;  8JX5J;  pp.  12;  Cross  Hills:  Dixon  and  Stell, 
Ltd.,  1927. 
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The  Parish  Register  of  Sheiheld  in  the  County  of  York,  Part  v; 
Transcribed  by  Charles  Drury  and  William  S.  Porter;  Ed.  by 
T.  Walter  Hall;  9Jx6J;  pp.  266;  Privately  printed  for  the 
Hunter  Archaeological  Society  of  Sheffield;  1927. 

The  Parish  Registers  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Keighley,  Vol.  ii,  1649-1688; 
Ed.  by  W.  A.  Brigg;  9x6;  pp.  102;  Yorkshire  Parish  Register 
Society,  Vol.  lxxxii ; 1927. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Ilkley,-  1597-1812;  Ed.  by  William  Cooper; 
9x6;  pp.  vm+270;  Yorkshire  Parish  Register  Society,  Vol. 
lxxxih;  1927. 

The  Letters  of  Laurence  Sterne,  Selected,  with  an  Introduction; 
by  R.  Brimley  Johnson;  7jX5j;  pp.  191 ; London:  John 
Lane,  1927. 

The  City  of  the  Three  Crowns : being  letters  on  prominent  episodes 
in  the  History  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  etc.;  by  G.  J.  Monson- 
Litzjohn;  7|X5i;  pp.  xvi  + 174;  Hull:  A.  Brown  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  1927. 

A New  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  the  Huddersfield  District;  by 
Walter  E.  Haigh;  9x5!;  pp.  xxixffii66;  Oxford:  University 
Press,  1927. 

The  West  Yorkshire  Regiment  in  the  War;  by  Everard  Wyrall; 
Vol.  ii,  1917-1918;  pp.  xi+494;  London:  John  Lane,  1927. 

A Descriptive  Catalogue  (2nd  volume)  of  Sheffield  Manorial  Records. 
Also  South- Yorkshire  Land-Charters  from  the  Lindsay  Collec- 
tion, and  Notes  on  Thun dercliffe  and  the  Hermitage  of  St.  John, 
with  a list  of  Mills  on  the  Don  and  its  tributaries ; compiled  by 
T.  Walter  Hall;  10x7;  pp.  x+272;  Sheffield:  J.  W.  Northend 
Ltd.,  1928. 

The  Early  History  of  Stocksbridge  and  District : Midhope  Potteries ; 
by  Joseph  Kenworthy;  9fx6J;  pp.  170;  Deepcar,  nr.  Sheffield: 
James  L.  Hinchliffe,  1928. 

Notes  on  Hopwood  Hall,  Halifax;  by  A.  T.  Longbotham;  8JX5J; 
pp.  16;  Halifax:  J.  Wallace,  1928. 

History  and  Architectural  Description  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary, 
Bolton-in-Wharfedale,  with  some  Account  of  the  Canons  Regular 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  and  their  Houses  in  Yorkshire;  by 
A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  L.S.A. ; 9 x 5|;  pp.  xvi-j- 
196.  The  Thoresby  Society,  vol.  xxx;  1928. 

York  Minster  Historical  Tracts;  edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson, 
M. A.,  D.Litt.,  L.S.A. ; 8JX5J;  London:  S.P.C.K.,  [1927]. 

No.  3.  Religion  in  Roman  York;  by  A.  Raine;  pp.  12. 

No.  5.  St.  Wilfrid;  by  W.  H.  Hutton,  D.D.;  pp.  16. 

No.  6.  St.  Peter’s  School  and  Alcuin;  by  S.  M.  Toyne; 
pp.  16. 

No.  8.  York  in  the  Eleventh  Century;  by  b.  M.  Stenton; 
pp.  16. 

No.  9.  The  Twelfth  Century;  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson; 
pp.  16. 

No.  10.  The  Dispute  with  Canterbury;  by  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson;  pp.  16. 
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No.  ii.  Walter  de  Gray;  by  J.  Solloway;  pp.  12. 

No.  12.  The  Medieval  Archbishops  in  their  Diocese;  by  A. 
Hamilton  Thompson;  pp.  16. 

No.  13.  The  Medieval  Chapter;  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson, 
pp.  16. 

No.  14.  The  Fourteenth  Century;  by  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son; pp.  16. 

No.  15.  Archbishop  Scrope;  by  J.  Solloway;  pp.  16. 

No.  16.  The  Fifteenth  Century;  by  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son; pp.  16. 

No.  1 7.  The  Reformation  Period;  by  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son; pp.  16. 

No.  18.  The  Statutes  of  the  Church;  by  Chancellor  Austen; 
pp.  16. 

No.  19.  York  Service  Books;  by  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Frere, 
D.D.;  pp.  16. 

No.  21.  The  York  Glass-Painters ; by  J.  A.  Knowles ; pp.  16. 

No.  24.  The  Period  of  the  Civil  Wars:  Neile  and  Williams; 
by  R.  H.  Malden;  pp.  16. 

No.  26.  The  Eighteenth  Century;  by  J.  Solloway;  pp.  16. 

No.  28.  The  Music  of  the  Minster;  by  Edward  C.  Bairstow; 
pp.  16. 

[This  Series  of  Tracts  is  also  issued  in  a bound  volume,  but 
without  pagination  or  index.] 

British  Association  (Leeds)  Excursions  Handbooks;  edited  by 
Herbert  E.  Wroot;  7^X4!;  Leeds:  Walter  Gardham,  1927. 

No.  1.  Farnley  Hall,  Otley  and  the  Turner  Pictures,  pp.  8. 

No.  2.  Ilkley  and  the  Moors;  pp.  4. 

No.  3.  The  City  of  York  and  the  Roman  Excavations; 
pp.  12. 

No.  5.  Byland,  Rievaulx  and  Ampleforth  Abbeys;  pp.  11. 

No.  6.  Bolton  Priory,  Barden  and  Skipton  Castles;  pp.  24. 

No.  7.  Selby  Abbey,  Birkm  Church  and  Escrick;  pp.  12. 

No.  8.  Wakefield  Cathedral  and  Monk  Bretton  Priory; 
pp.  17. 

No.  9.  Ripon  Cathedral  and  Fountains  Abbey;  pp.  16. 

No.  10.  Nidderdale;  pp.  14. 

No.  11.  Tanheld  and  Middleham  Castles,  Wensley  Church 
and  Thornborough  Prehistoric  Camps;  pp.  16. 

No.  17.  Haworth  and  the  Brontes;  pp.  11. 

No.  18.  Aldborough  and  the  Devil's  Arrows;  pp.  22. 
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Editorial  notes. 


SUMMER  MEETINGS. 

Three  excursions  arranged  by  the  Society  during  1928  were 
favoured  with  fine  weather  and  were  well  attended  by  members. 

On  Wednesday,  13th  June,  Laughton  en  le  Morthen  and  Roche 
Abbey  were  visited,  when  those  present  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  historical  and  antiquarian  descriptions  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers, 
F.S.A.  The  works  of  preservation  carried  out  at  the  Abbey  since 
the  ruins  were  taken  over  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works  were  fully 
explained,  and  Mr.  Peers  also  read  a valuable  paper  at  Laughton 
Church.  Mr.  Leslie  Armstrong  described  the  earthworks  in  the 
district. 

On  26th  July  an  unusually  large  gathering  of  members  was 
received  at  Heslington  Hall  by  Lord  Deramore,  who  kindly  acted 
as  guide  to  his  charming  old-world  house  and  garden.  The  Church 
of  Sutton-on-Derwent  and  Nun-Monkton  Priory  were  described  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  F.S.A. ; and  Moor  Monkton  Church  and  the 
Red  House,  Marston  Moor,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Harrison,  F.S.A.,  rector 
of  Moor  Monkton. 

The  last  summer  meeting  of  the  year  was  in  the  Bridlington 
district  on  20th  and  21st  September.  The  Churches  of  Filey  and 
Hunmanby  were  visited  in  the  morning;  the  Priory  Church  and  the 
Bayle  Gate  at  Bridlington  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  John  Bilson,  F.S.A., 
and  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  acted  as  lecturers  throughout  the 
day,  and  a paper  on  Bridlington  Priory  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  E.  W.  Crossley,  F.S.A.  On  the  second  day,  the  following 
Churches  and  Houses  were  visited,  also  under  the  efficient  guid- 
ance of  Messrs.  Bilson  and  Hamilton  Thompson,  who  had  a great 
deal  of  valuable  information  to  impart,  architectural  as  well  as 
historical — Boynton  Church  and  Hall,  the  Churches  of  Rudston, 
Thwing,  Kilham,  and  Harpham,  together  with  Burton  Agnes 
Church  and  Hall. 

KIRBY  UNDERDALE. 

Interest  in  the  history  in  the  Wold  parishes  grows.  Evidence 
of  this  is  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  another  parish  history. 
This  last  volume  is  The  History  of  Kirby  Underdale , a picturesque 
little  village  nestling  under  the  western  slope  of  the  Wolds,  having 
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a parochial  area  covering  a large  portion  of  the  upland  Wold  district. 
The  Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Shepherd,  M.A.,  after  much  patient 
research  and  industry,  has  put  on  record  a very  readable  and  in- 
teresting account  of  his  parish,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  guidance  and  help  of 
some  well-known  antiquaries,  such  as  Prof.  Hamilton  Thompson, 
Dr.  John  Bilson,  R.  C.  Collingwood,  and  others.  We  recommend 
this  volume  to  all  interested  in  local  history  and  village  life.  We 
should  like  to  see  all  incumbents  taking  a similar  interest  in  their 
parishes  and  placing  on  record  all  that  is  'known  to  them  of  the 
events  and  folk-lore  of  their  districts. 

ROMAN  MALTON. 

The  Roman  Antiquities’  Committee  of  the  Society  is  pub- 
lishing an  account  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  a special  committee 
which  for  some  time  has  been  investigating  the  Roman  remains 
in  Malton  and  District.  This  volume,  Roman  Malton,  will 
consist  of  a series  of  Reports,  the  first  of  which,  on  The  Roman 
Pottery  at  Crambeck,  Castle  Howard,  by  Philip  Corder,  M.A., 
has  been  already  issued.  Two  other  reports  are  well  advanced. 
One  is  an  alphabetical  list,  carefully  classified  and  indexed,  of  all 
Roman  finds  that  can  be  traced  in  that  part  of  E.  and  N.  Yorkshire 
around  Malton.  The  other  will  deal  with  the  ramparts  of  the  fort 
at  Malton,  now  being  excavated  by  John  L.  Kirk,  F.S.A.  It  may 
also  be  found  convenient  to  include  such  further  matter  as  the 
considerable  coin  series  which  is  being  checked  and  edited  by  the 
British  Museum.  Other  parts  will  follow  as  material  comes  to 
hand.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  at  least  one  part  a year.  But  the 
drain  on  the  Committee’s  funds  is  a heavy  one,  and  members  are 
invited  to  send  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  publication  to 
the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Y.A.S.,  T.  Nevin,  Lea  Croft,  Mirfield. 

WITCH-STONES  FROM  LUNEHEAD. 

Mr.  J.  Backhouse  of  Arthog,  North  Wales,  sends  a note  on  Witch- 
stones,  together  with  a photograph  of  a set  of  three,  found  in  the 
Lunehead  Lead  Mines  in  North  Yorkshire,  and  now  in  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society’s  Museum.  The  Lunehead  Mines  have 
been  worked  for  a great  number  of  years,  and  various  relics  of  the 
old  workers  may  be  regarded  as  co-eval  with  those  from  Swale- 
dale  and  early  Nidderdale.  The  two  largest  of  the  stones  here 
illustrated  were  hung  upon  nails  at  various  parts  of  the  mine  ; the 
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smallest  of  the  three  is  made  of  calcite  and  was  suspended  on  the 
watch-chain  of  the  Overman. 

Witch-stones,  says  Mr.  Backhouse,  were  perhaps  the  last  relics 
used  in  our  country  of  the  Amulets  of  the  Eastern  World,  intro- 
duced into  Western  Europe  by  merchants — very  possibly  the 
Phoenicians,  who  are  said  to  have  initiated  the  mining  of  tin  and 
lead  in  Cornwall.  The  Arabic  word  amuletum — an  amulet — refers 
to  something  suspended.1 

Such  “ charm  ” or  “ witch  ” -stones  have  from  time  to  time 
been  found  in  most  of  the  Yorkshire  dales  where  lead  mining  was 
formerly  carried  on.  Some  may  be  found  hanging  behind  doors 
and  over  beds  to  this  day;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  lead- 
mining was  in  the  hey-day  of  its  prosperity  these  stones  were  quite 
commonly  used. 

CUSTOMARY  MILESTONES. 

At  a turning  in  the  Kirkby  Lonsdale-Sedbergh  road  about  two 
miles  south  of  Sedbergh  are  two  old  milestones  in  the  form  of  two 
upright  slabs — one  of  these  had  recently  been  thrown  down  and 
broken,  and  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Ashcroft,  the  County  Divisional 
Surveyor,  by  whose  kind  assistance  it  has  been  repaired  and  re- 
erected. The  inscriptions  are  interesting  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  old  "customary  mile”;  they  are  on  both  sides  of  each  slab. 
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YORKSHIRE  AND  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1688. 

By  Miss  A.  M.  Evans. 

The  part  that  Yorkshire  played  in  the  Revolution  of  1688 
has  long  been  under-estimated  in  the  annals  of  English  history. 
William  of  Orange,  later  to  become  William  III  of  England,  owed 
both  his  marriage  and  his  Crown  largely  to  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby,  of  Kiveton,  Yorkshire. 

Limitation  of  space  prevents  an  examination  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  years  1674-1677,  which  led  to  the  marriage  of  William  of 
Orange  to  Mary,  Princess  of  England,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  a time  when  Charles  II,  James  II,  and 
Louis  XIV  were  all  steadily  opposed  to  any  marriage  between  the 
House  of  Orange  and  the  House  of  Stuart,  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl 
of  Danby,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  as  steadily  fos- 
tered hopes  of  such  an  alliance,  working  his  way  through  the  amazing 
intricacies  of  foreign  diplomacy,  until  at  last  he  obtained  the  consent 
of  Charles  II  to  the  union.  Both  William  and  Mary  then,  and 
throughout  their  lives,  acknowledged  their  obligation  to  him.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  when  a marquisate  was  conferred  on 
Danby  by  William  III  in  1689,  the  preamble  of  the  warrant  in 
giving  the  reason  of  the  grant  said: — 

“ especially  (and  we  shall  ever  recall  this  with  feelings  of 
deepest  gratitude)  because  it  was  his  (i.e.  Earl  of  Danby’s) 
advice  and  help  of  which  he  (i.e.  Prince  of  Orange)  availed 
himself,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  marriage  between  ourselves, 
and  Her  Most  Serene  Highness,  our  Queen  Mary.”1 
This  was  not  by  any  means  an  incidental  interest.  The  marriage 
attained,  friendly  relations  were  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
of  Danby' s tenure  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurership.  He  regarded 
the  friendship  of  William  of  Orange  as  an  absolute  necessity  to 
counterbalance  the  ever-increasing  dependence  of  Charles  II  on 
Louis  XIV.  Nobody  was  more  sorry  than  William  of  Orange 
when  an  ungrateful  parliament  impeached  the  Treasurer  in  1679; 
nor  was  anybody  more  aware  than  he  of  the  falsity  of  the  main 
charge  brought  against  Danby,  to  whom  he  wrote  at  this  time: — 
“ I am  too  much  your  friend  not  to  have  learnt  with  great 
grief  (un  extreme  chagrin)  of  the  ill  your  enemies  try  to  do  you 
in  Parliament.  I hope  that  it  will  work  out  to  your  advantage: 

1 Hornby  Castle  Papers.  Literal  translation  of  Warrant  Preamble. 
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it  would  give  me  great  joy  to  be  able  to  serve  you,  on  any  and 

every  occasion  where  it  is  possible I will  not  trouble  you 

longer  when  you  have  so  much  business  on  hand,  but  I thought 
I ought  to  show  the  side  I am  on,  in  all  that  touches  you,  as 
being  without  reserve,1 

entierement  a vous.” 

However,  Parliament  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  a man  so 
efficient  in  administration  who  stood  between  them  and  the  King, 
Unable  to  press  their  charges,  they  ordered  him  to  the  Tower. 
Here  he  was  confined  from  1679-1684,  still  taking  a keen  interest 
in  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  proving  himself,  as  ever,  a staunch 
supporter  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

Soon  after  his  release  from  the  Tower,  closing  his  houses  of 
Wimbleton  and  the  Cockpit,  he  retired  to  his  Yorkshire  estate  of 
Kiveton.  From  here  he  watched  politics  closely,  and  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  trend  of  events  which  was  jeopardising  the  cause 
of  Protestantism  in  England.  William  of  Orange  was  equally 
disturbed,  as  the  rights  of  Protestants  centred  around  his  wife 
Mary,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne.  At  a time  when  loyalty  to  a 
cause  was  rarely  practised,  the  staunch  Protestantism  and  loyalty 
of  Danby  stood  out  in  marked  relief.  He  was  much  more  open  in 
his  support  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  than  other  English  nobles. 
As  early  as  1686  the  Earl  had  proposed  visiting  Holland;  appar- 
ently he  did  not  carry  out  his  project,2  but  instead  sent  his  son 
Dunblaine.  James  II,  although  he  knew  nothing  definite  of  his 
son-in-law’s  relations  with  the  English  Lords,  suspected  much. 
When  permission  was  asked  for  Dunblaine  to  travel,  he  “ said 
with  some  heat,  provided  it  be  not  into  Holland,  for  I will  suffer 
nobody  to  go  thither.  My  son  answering  he  had  no  design  of 
anything  but  to  see  a country  he  had  not  seen,  the  King  answered, 
perhaps  so,  but  he  had  relations  who  had  other  designs  there,  and 
he  knew  there  were  those  in  Holland  who  gave  themselves  hopes 
of  seeing  some  English  Lords  at  the  head  of  some  of  their  squadron , 
but  he  would  take  care  to  prevent  it.”3 

James,  however,  thought  it  unwise  to  persist  in  his  refusal,  and 
soon  gave  the  necessary  permission,  1686.  From  this  time  onward 
Dunblaine  acted  as  intermediary  between  England  and  Holland. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  Dunblaine  did.  He  himself  in  later 
years,  memorialising  Queen  Anne  about  a grant,  says: — 

3 Letter,  Danby  to  Orange,  March 
29,  1688. 


1 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28054. 

2 Lindsey  MSS. 
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“ In  the  years  1686  and  1687  the  aforesaid  Duke,  then  Lord 
Dunblaine,  was  entrusted  by  his  father,  then  Earl  of  Danby,  in 
conveying  dispatches  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  he  performed 
with  the  desired  success : had  his  care  or  his  fidelity  been  in  the 
least  bit  wanting,  the  whole  affair  had  been  discovered,  and  in 
all  probability  the  intended  revolution  entirely  prevented,  as 
would  appear  if  the  particulars  thereof  were  justly  enquired 
into.”1 

Nor  was  William  of  Orange  slow  in  sending  his  representatives 
to  England,  and  whomever  the  Dutch  envoys  visited  in  these 
trying  times,  they  never  failed  to  pay  their  respects  to,  and  ask 
the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Danby.  In  February,  1687,  Dykvelt 
visited  the  Earl,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  Hague  carried  the 
following  letter  from  him:— 

“ At  the  arrival  of  Mons.  Dijkvelt  in  this  place,  I did  by 
him  receive  the  honour  of  being  remembered  by  your  Highness. 
He  also  then  told  me  that  your  Highness  had  been  pleased  to 
name  me,  amongst  some  others  with  whom  it  was  your  pleasure 
he  should  confer  on  such  occasions  as  he  should  think  were  for 
the  service  of  your  Highness.  I am,  therefore,  in  the  first  place 
obliged  to  return  your  Highness  my  humble  thanks  for  so  great 
an  honour,  and  next  to  do  that  justice  to  Mons.  Dijkvelt  to 
assure  your  Highness  that  as  you  could  have  employed  nobody 
here  who  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  your  well-wishers 
in  this  country,  so  I am  confident  that  nobody  could  have 
discharged  themselves  better  than  he  hath  done  in  his  deport- 
ments to  the  King,  and  with  all  the  satisfaction  that  could  have 
been  wished  to  those  with  whom  he  has  conversed  concerning 
your  Highness  (of  which  both  the  numbers  and  quality  have 
been  very  considerable) ; his  chief  business  having  been  to  give 
assurance  of  your  Highness’s  great  firmness  in  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  to  make  known  not  only  your  wishes,  but  endea- 
vours that  no  alteration  may  be  made  amongst  us,  otherwise 
than  by  parliament,  and  as  our  laws  direct.  By  his  prudent 
management  of  these  discourses  he  had  done  your  Highness 
great  service,  and  in  all  other  things  your  Highness’s  were  so 
well  known  before,  that  they  needed  nothing  to  set  them  forth 
more  than  your  own  actions  have  already  declared  them  to  the 
world. 

I am  sorry  he  is  able  to  bring  your  Highness  no  better  account 
of  our  service  during  his  stay  here,  but  you  know  that  our  present 

1 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28094. 
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stations  do  render  most  of  us  but  little  capable  of  doing  anything 
which  can  deserve  to  be  thought  considerable.  I confess  that 
could  there  be  a convenient  opportunity  for  some  of  us  to  have 
a personal  conference  with  your  Highness,  it  is  not  only  my 
opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  others  who  have  the  honour  of 
corresponding  with  your  Highness,  that  some  overtures  might 
be  made  which  would  be  of  use  to  your  service,  and  I hope  from 
these  hands  your  Highness  is  well  informed  of  their  thoughts 
who  are  devoted  to  your  service.  For  my  own  part,  I am  so 
tied  to  be  of  that  number  by  what  I have  done  already  (besides 
my  continued  inclinations  to  be  so)  that  if  I were  disposed  to 
alter  that  character  I should  not  be  able  to  make  myself  be- 
lieved, unless  your  Highness  would  contribute  to  it  by  some 
proof  of  your  displeasure  towards  me,  which  I can  never  fear, 
because  I am  equally  assured  of  your  justice,  as  I am  of  my  own 
integrity  to  your  service  and  of  the  satisfaction  I have  received 
of  those  happy  successes  I have  had  in  it,  to  which  I am  sure 
no  competitor  can  pretend  an  equal  share;  and,  therefore,  if  in 
this  I presume  to  say  more  than  I ought,  I hope  I may  be  par- 
doned a little  vanity,  having  been  the  happy  instrument  of  so 
great  a public  good,  as,  I doubt  not,  it  will  at  last  prove,  as 
well  as  a particular  one  to  your  Highness.  I am  glad  to  find 
that  Mons.  Dijkvelt,  who  is  so  able  to  serve  your  Highness,  is 
so  well  established  in  your  conhdence  as  I understand  by  my 
Lord  Halifax,  to  whom  you  gave  him  such  credentials,  as  made 
me  willing  to  speak  much  more  freely  than  otherwise  I should 
have  done;  but  yet  I must  confess  to  your  Highness  (which  I 
rely  upon  your  justice  to  keep  to  yourself)  that  finding  his 
Lordship,  who  received  those  credentials,  not  willing  to  impart 
some  things  to  him  which  are  not  very  proper  to  be  written, 
I thought  it  less  prudent  for  me  to  say  to  him  all  that  I could 
wish  your  Highness  were  truly  informed  of.  I say  not  this 
with  the  least  reflection  upon  my  Lord  Halifax  (who,  I am 
confident,  is  truly  zealous  in  your  service)  but  to  shew  our  un- 
happiness, who  dare  not,  by  second  hands,  speak  what  was 
necessary  for  your  knowledge.  I have  only  to  add  that  if  I 
can  in  any  kind  be  serviceable  to  your  Highness,  your  commands 
will  meet  with  so  great  obedience  and  faithfulness  that  I shall 
not  consider  myself,  if  your  Highness  shall  think  me  worthy  of 
the  continuance  of  that  favour  I have  formerly  received,  and 
which,  I am  sure,  I have  not  justly  forfeited.  In  the  meantime, 
I will  beg  the  honour  of  being  presented  by  your  Highness,  with 
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all  duty  to  the  Princess’s  memory,  and  that  I may  imagine, 
’tis  your  Highnesses’  opinion,  as  I truly  am, 

Your  Highnesses’  most  obedient, 

And  devoted  servant, 

Danby.”1 

In  the  Autumn  of  1687  another  Dutch  envoy,  Zuylesteyne, 
reached  England.  His  excuse  was  an  official  visit  to  James  II. 
His  real  business  was  to  confer  with  the  malcontents  of  England. 
All  through  the  rest  of  that  year  and  the  Spring  of  1688  the  Prince 
was  corresponding  with  English  nobles:  his  chief  source  of  in- 
formation seems  to  have  been  Danby,  who  complained  that  “ al- 
though our  union  in  general  be  very  great,  yet  particular  distrusts 
are  so  great  also,  as  render  many  good  intentions  very  ineffectual.”2 
Halifax,  with  his  customary  political  contradictoriness,  was  urging 
delay  and  patience:  Nottingham,  Shrewsbury,  Sydney  were  all 
extremely  cautious  in  their  approach  to  William.  Danby  was 
certainly  the  main  avenue  of  correspondence.  Only  a few  of  his 
letters  to  William  of  Orange  seem  to  have  been  preserved.  In  the 
main,  negotiations  must  either  have  taken  place  by  word  of  mouth 
of  Dunblaine,  or  the  correspondence  has  been  somewhat  carefully 
destroyed.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  remembers 
how  Danby  had  already  suffered  from  the  revelation  of  his  private 
correspondence  with  another  Prince,  Louis  XIV.  The  few  letters 
still  in  existence  show  that  the  correspondence  was  carried  on  in 
cypher,  and  that  the  cypher  changed  from  time  to  time  (e.g.  (1) 
the  name  “ Adams  ” was  the  cypher  for  the  Earl  of  Bedford  at 
one  time,  then  later  for  Mr.  Russell;  (2)  “ Lloyd  ” was  used  for  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  then  later  for  Mr.  Sydney).3  The  confederates 
corresponded  in  terms  of  sport  of  which  the  following  is  an  inter- 
esting example. 

Mr.  Jackson  to  Mr.  Smyth. 

“ Richards  and  Roberts  are  met  ahunting  before  this  and 
I have  sent  Richards  a very  good  huntsman.  Cary  is  not  yet 
resolved  which  way  to  steer,  because  he  desires  to  hunt  where 
there  are  fewest  men  of  war.  I hope  Brown  will  keep  his  hounds 
in  breath:  for  I assure  ye,  six  couples  have  come  to  London, 
which  will  beat  all  ye  world.  I hope  Surcot  and  Spills  will 
bring  theire  dogs  because  Mr.  Kitchen  gave  me  some  such  hint. 
When  my  master  is  gone  down  to  Stratford  I shall  tell  you 
more.  In  ye  meantime,  my  hearty  respects  to  your  fireside.”4 

1 Dalrymple.  3 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 

2 Letter,  Danby  to  Wm.  of  Orange,  4 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28053. 
March  27,  1688. 
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Appended  are  two  lists  of  cyphers  culled  from  the  Hornby 
Castle  Papers: 

List  One. 

The  Prince — Barebones. 

Shrewsbury — Stephens . 

Arlington — Richards. 

Mr.  Russell — Adams  (used  previously 
for  Earl  of  Bedford) 

Mr.  Sydney — Lloyd  (used  previously 
for  Earl  of  Leicester) 

Mr.  Bentwick — Wilson  (used  once 

for  Van  Dutch) 

N orthampton — Carey. 

Humphreys— The  Messenger  to 

be  credited. 

Brown. 

Smyth. 

Rogers. 

Jackson. 

Roberts. 

Lord  Chief  Justice — Jones. 

There  was  no  intention  at  this  stage  of  deposing  James  II: 
but  it  was  daily  becoming  more  evident  that  the  Protestant  pri- 
vileges of  England  would  have  to  be  served  in  face  of  great  opposi- 
tion from  the  Crown.  This  the  Protestants  were  preparing  to  do, 
if  need  be,  by  the  sword — and  in  this  struggle  William  of  Orange, 
as  husband  of  Mary  the  Heir  Apparent,  was  bound  to  figure  largely. 
Danby  was  quite  alive  to  this  eventuality  and  was  busy  preparing 
the  North  of  England,  especially  Yorkshire,  for  the  struggle. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  early  1688  that  any  active  measures 
were  taken,  when  Danby  seems  to  have  worked  with  his  usual 
thoroughness.  He  had  agents  throughout  the  County  working 
quietly  amongst  the  people,  testing  the  feelings  of  the  gentry, 
ascertaining  the  numbers  of  papists  in  the  district,  the  number  of 
horses,  and  in  particular  enquiring  into  the  number  of  militia-men 
with  their  equipment.  Nor  were  his  agents  limited  to  Yorkshire. 
It  is  evident  from  letters  in  October,  November,  December,  1688, 
that  his  activities  extended  as  far  north  as  Carlisle  and  Tynemouth, 
and  as  far  south  as  Nottingham.  They  did  not  seem,  however, 
to  extend  into  Lancashire.  The  procedure  in  the  more  distant 
counties  seems  to  have  been  to  select  one  good  man  in  some  official 


List  Two. 

Haray — Brook. 

Surcot — Field. 

Samson — Mermaid. 

Spills — Ferret. 

Craven — Stranger. 
Ratcliffe — Sheep. 
London— Swimming. 
Dormer — from  Paris. 
Humphreys— running 

footman. 

Exeter — to  Richards. 
Durham — to  Smyth. 
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position  to  work  amongst  the  local  soldiers  and  militia-men.  These 
from  time  to  time  reported  their  proceedings  to  the  Earl  of  Danby. 
Sir  John  Lowther,  for  example,  undertook  this  in  Carlisle,  and  Lord 
Lumley  in  Durham.  They  regarded  themselves  as  working  under 
the  orders  of  the  Earl,  and  awaited  his  commands  before  rising  in 
the  Revolution.1 

Yorkshire,  however,  was  regarded  as  the  probable  seat  of 
operations,  and  here  the  preparations  for  the  Revolution  were 
most  meticulously  careful.  The  following  two  letters  of  one 
Christopher  Tanckard,  who  seems  to  have  been  Danby’s  main 
agent  in  the  early  months  of  1688,  will  give  some  idea  how  the  early 
inquiries  proceeded: 

“ Last  night  I was  at  Doncaster,  where  I made  the  best 
inquiry  I could  of  the  behaviour  of  the  ten  papists  that  are  in 
those  parts:  they  tell  me  that  they  are  very  little  dissatished 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  and  that  they  appear 
as  brisk  as  ever,  but  as  to  particulars,  I could  not  inform  myself. 
I inquired  concerning  the  volunteer  troop  of  gentlemen,  which 
is  not  absolutely  laid  aside,  for  this  day  all  the  gentlemen  of  that 
part  of  the  country  were  to  meet  concerning  the  money  bill, 
and  I told  Mr.  Partington,  who  I find  will  be  an  officer,  that 
such  a troop  would  be  well  taken  over,  and  desired  that  he 
would  further  it  as  this  day,  which  he  promised  he  would  do, 
and  give  me  an  account  of  it,  which  shall  be  communicated  to 
your  Lordship  as  soon  as  I know  it;  at  my  coming  home  this 
night  I was  told  that  a gentleman  at  York  brought  me  a packet, 
and  that  there  were  deputations  from  your  Lordship,  but  by 
reason  I was  not  at  home  he  would  not  deliver  them,  but  I 
have  sent  for  them,  and  your  Lordship’s  commands  shall  be 
most  punctually  obeyed.”2 
Chris.  Tanckard  to  Danby. 

“ Altho’  I gave  your  Lordship  an  account  yesterday  of  our 
proceedings  at  York,  I could  not  in  that  letter  so  fully  acquaint 
your  Lordship  with  what  I have  heard  which  causes  the  trouble 
of  this.  Your  Lordship  will  find  yourself  much  mistaken  in 
Mr.  Ingram,  for  he  is  far  from  approving  of,  or  acting  in,  this 
government,  that  he  has  all  along  since  your  Lordship  ceased 
at  York  kept  several  Papist  horses  in  his  stable,  and  if  not 
disposed  of  very  lately,  he  has  horses  of  theirs  now  in  his  pos- 
session. There  are  several  Justices  of  Peace  that  refuse  to  act, 
and  talk  very  boldly,  such  as  Lodis  of  Knaresborough — ‘ King 

1 Culled  from  Hornby  Castle  Papers.  2 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 
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James  declarations  are  as  common  in  the  County  as  bullets 
or  battels/  Postmaster  of  York  evidently  for  James — High 
Sheriff  evidently  on  side  of  Dan  by— According  to  your  Lord- 
ship’s commands  I have  ordered  Mr.  Hewett  who  is  Clerk  to 
the  Lieutenancy,  to  draw  a list  of  all  the  officers  and  all  the 
bearers  and  principals  in  the  militia,  which  will  be  perfected 
the  next  week,  and  then  I shall  returne  it  to  your  Lordship/’1 
All  preparations  remained  in  this  tentative  stage  until  after 
the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  Then  matters  proceeded  in  earnest. 
A Committee  of  Yorkshiremen  was  formed;  the  county  was  divided 
into  districts  for  purposes  of  organisation.  The  local  militia  were 
now  officially  approached.  Under  cover  of  the  ordinary  regula- 
tions, and  through  the  usual  musters,  the  numbers  were  brought  up 
to  their  full  complement,  and  men  favourable  to  the  cause  were 
induced  to  become  officers.2  The  forces  were  technically  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Yorkshire.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  he  knew  of  the 
preparations  of  Danby  and  his  friends.  His  personal  friendship 
with  Danby,  the  ease  with  which  York  was  taken,  and  the  absence 
of  any  organised  opposition  in  the  County  suggest  either  complete 
ignorance  or  total  knowledge.  It  was  hardly  likely  to  be  the 
former,  as  the  probable  coming  of  William  of  Orange  was  common 
talk  throughout  the  country  after  the  trial  of  the  Bishops. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  account  sent  to  Danby  by  one 
of  his  agents  on  the  general  condition  of  the  Militia  in  the  County: 

“ West  Riding  County  of  Yorke — The  Militia  of  the  West 
Riding  consist  of  3 troops  of  horse  and  3 regiments  of  foot — 

(1) .  The  3 troops  of  200  horse  each  (more  when  a full  appear- 
ance). Besides  severall  of  nobility  who  have  estates  in  the 
Riding,  but  not  being  charged  by  their  peers  did  not  send  their 
horses  and  arms  to  muster  or  to  train. 

(2) .  The  3 Regiments  of  foot  consisted  of  1680  soldiers  besides 
officers — each  Regiment  of  560  soldiers  disposed  of  into  6 
companies. 

(3) .  There  is  a 4th  Regiment  of  foot  within  the  Lieut:  of  the 
West  Riding  which  is  to  be  raised  within  the  city  of  Yorke  and 
ancity.  This  regiment  consists  of  about  550  soldiers  besides 
officers  and  are  common  and  private  armes  raised  by  custom 
by  the  several  constables  and  not  as  the  militia  within  the  West 
Riding,  but  the  number  that  arises  within  the  city  is  uncertain 
because  it  increaseth  or  decreaseth  as  persons  are  put  into 

1 Hornby  Castle  Papers.  2 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 
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offices,  removes  or  dyes.  This  regiment  is  disposed  into  seven 
companies,  four  raised  within  the  city,  and  3 within  the  Ayncity. 
So  that  the  whole  number  of  the  militia  Horse  and  Foot  within 
the  West  Riding  and  City  of  Yorke  and  Ayncity  amounts  to 
2,430  soldiers  besides  officers. 

This  number  has  appeared  ever  since  the  yeare  1678  (the 
time  I was  first  concerned  in  the  Militia)  until  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  yeare  1685  and  the  beginning  of  the  yeare  1686, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  no  general  muster  of  the  troops 
and  regiments,  but  they  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to 
appeare  upon  summons  and  did  meet  in  single  troops  and  com- 
panies to  exercise  and  train,  etc.,  when  summoned. 

And  since  which  time  several  complaints  have  been  like- 
wise made  of  several  principals  being  dead,  and  their  estates 
divided,  and  by  several  principals  of  their  want  of  contributions, 
their  contributors  having  sold  their  estates  to  persons  charged 
to  find  horse  and  so  not  chargeable  to  foot.  It  was  at  once 
resolved  to  make  application  that  a review  should  be  made 
and  all  estates  anew  charged,  but  the  militia  being  discouraged 
and  thought  useless — by  reason  of  the  army  then  in  being,  no 
further  proceedings  was  made  in  order  to  a new  charge,  so  that 
there  will  be  great  alterations  both  of  principals  and  estates 
when  they  come  to  be  inquired  into  and  settled.  My  Militia 
booke  gives  an  account  of  the  names  of  all  principalis  and 
Contributors  both  to  Horse  and  Foote. 

In  September  last  My  Lord  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  by 
late  King  James,  commissioned  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West 
Riding  and  granted  Commissions  to  officers  to  command  the  3 
troops  of  Horse  and  2 regiments  of  Foote. 

He  likewise  of  the  other  2 regiments  of  foote,  the  one  (which 
was  formerly  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Davey)  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Latimer,  the  other  (which  was  formerly 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Clifford)  to  Henry  Goodriche,  Bart., 
but  His  Grace  hastened  from  York  before  the  Commissions,  etc., 
were  delivered  to  the  rest  of  the  officers  in  the  regiment/’1 
But  Danby  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  such  general  parti- 
culars, and  before  William  landed  he  had  in  his  hand  full  and  exact 
details  of  every  regiment  and  troop  in  Yorkshire,  with  their  officers 
and  all  available  horsemen.2 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  Revolution;  even  the  packets  for 
the  new  commissions  were  prepared.  They  but  awaited  the  signal 
of  William’s  landing. 

1 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 


2 See  Appendix. 
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Two  events  in  1688  precipitated  the  Revolution;  one  was  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  June  10,  1688,  and  the  other  the 
Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  in  the  same  month.  Early  in  1688  the 
Queen’s  condition  was  a matter  of  common  knowledge.  This 
altered  the  political  situation  substantially.  For,  while  the  more 
moderate  Churchmen  were  prepared  to  accept  James  and  his  mis- 
deeds, with  the  prospect  of  a Protestant  reign  to  follow,  they  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  a continuation  of  his  policy  under  a Catholic 
successor.  The  King,  thinking  the  Queen’s  condition  a special 
mark  of  the  approval  of  Heaven,  in  April,  1688,  re-issued  his 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  this  time  making  it  compulsory  for  the 
clergy  to  read  it  in  Church.  It  was  now  apparent  that  James 
was  seeking  to  overrule  English  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholics; 
and  the  Bishops,  at  the  risk  of  offending  Protestant  dissenters, 
decided  to  make  a stand  against  the  King’s  declaration.  Non- 
conformity, with  the  exception  of  the  Quakers,  was  solidly  behind 
the  clergy.  A decision  was  made  with  the  full  approval  of  many 
of  the  leading  laymen,  and  was  ratified  by  a great  ecclesiastical 
conference  held  in  Lambeth  Palace,  May  18.  There  it  was  decided 
to  present  a petition  to  the  King,  giving  the  ground  of  their  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  royal  demands.  This  petition  was  presented 
to  James  the  following  day.  He  could  hardly  credit  the  witness 
of  his  own  eyes,  and  broke  out  into  a storm  of  abuse  on  their 
“ contumacious  ” conduct.  They  were  charged  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  refusing  to  give  bail,  were  confined  in  the  Tower.  It 
is  just  at  this  juncture  that  the  first  hint  was  given  to  William  of 
Orange  of  a possible  invitation  to  England.  Admiral  Herbert  had 
been  invited  by  the  Prince  to  go  to  Holland,  and  on  accepting  the 
invitation,  May  24,  1688,  he  enclosed  the  following  letter  in  a 
disguised  hand: 

“ This  I hope  will  be  safely  delivered,  but  yet  I shall  not 
say  much;  in  a few  days  you  will  receive  another,  wherein  you 
will  know  the  mind  of  your  friends;  I believe  you  expected  it 
before  now,  but  it  could  not  be  ready;  this  is  only  in  the  name 
of  your  principal  friends,  Nottingham,  Shrewsbury,  Danby,  the 
Bishop  London,  and  Mr.  Sydney,1  to  desire  you  to  defer  making 
your  compliment  till  you  have  the  letter  I mention;  what  they 
are  likely  to  advise  in  the  next  you  may  easily  guess  and  pre- 
pare yourself  accordingly.”2 

On  June  10th  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  born;  although  to-day 
none  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  birth,  yet  at  that  time  the 

1 Names  in  cypher. 


2 Dalrymple, 
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majority  of  Englishmen  unhesitatingly  believed  that  a spurious 
child  had  been  introduced  to  the  palace  in  a warming-pan.  William 
of  Orange,  who  was  not  yet  sure  of  the  support  of  some  of  the 
leading  men,  sent  over  to  England  Mons.  Zuylesteyn  to  congratulate 
the  King  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure 
the  lords  privately  that  his  attitude  was  unaltered  by  that  event. 
On  June  15th,  the  Bishops  were  brought  to  trial,  amidst  the  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  of  the  populace.  They  were  supported 
at  the  bar  by  twenty-one  of  the  leading  lords,  of  whom  one  was 
Danby.1  Extreme  joy  and  satisfaction  was  shown  in  London  when 
they  were  acquitted.  Bonfires  were  lighted,  flags  were  displayed, 
and  even  the  troops  at  Hounslow  sent  up  a cheer  to  celebrate  the 
event.  This  gave  the  lords  great  encouragement  and  they  at  once 
began  to  deliberate  as  to  the  form  their  petition  to  William  of  Orange 
should  take.  At  last,  on  June  20-30,  1688,  an  Association  was 
formed  for  joining  the  Prince  of  Orange  when  he  should  come 
over.  The  Association  consisted  of  seven  people,  all  of  whom  signed 
an  invitation  to  William,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by  Mons. 
Zuylesteyn.  They  were  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  Danby, 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Lumley,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Admiral  Russell,  and  Mr.  Sydney. 

This  famous  letter  definitely  promised  the  assistance  of  the 
signatory  Lords,  and  invited  William  of  Orange  over  to  England 
“ to  give  assistance  this  year  sufficient  for  a relief  under  these 
circumstances  which  have  been  presented,”2  and  further  declared 
that  “ If  upon  due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  Your 

Highness  shall  think  fit  to  adventure  upon  this  attempt 

there  must  be  no  time  lost  in  letting  us  know  your  resolution  con- 
cerning it,  and  in  what  time  we  may  depend  that  all  the  preparations 
will  be  ready.”3  The  same  day  Sydney  sent  a supplementary 
letter  urging  upon  William  the  necessity  of  secrecy,  for  “it  is 
most  certain  that  if  it  is  made  public  above  a fortnight  before  it 
be  put  into  execution,  all  your  particular  friends  will  be  clapped 
up,  which  will  terrify  others,  or  at  least  make  them  not  know  what 
to  do,  and  will  in  all  probability  ruin  the  whole  design.”  He  also 
urged  him  to  obtain  the  services  of  Marshal  Schomberg,  in  whose 
abilities  the  English  had  great  faith.  By  this  time  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  had  grown  afraid  of  the  venture.  “ His  heart  fails 
him,  and  he  will  go  no  further.”  Orders  were  given  by  the  Prince 
that  the  secret  of  the  expedition  was  not  to  be  divulged  to  Halifax ; 

1 Hornby  Castle  Papers.  Memoirs 
— Reresby. 


2 Dalrymple. 

3 Ibid. 
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of  the  Bishops,  only  the  Bishop  of  London  gave  wholehearted 
support  to  the  adventure. 

William  of  Orange  had  now  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  active  intervention.  Both  James  II  and  William  of  Orange 
felt  that  the  struggle  would  take  place  in  the  NE.  districts.  All 
were  agreed  that  the  key  of  the  situation  lay  with  Danby  and 
Yorkshire.  James  relied  more  on  his  fleet  than  his  army,  and  used 
his  ships  to  try  and  prevent  William  of  Orange  getting  into  con- 
tact with  the  North-East  Coast. 

On  the  other  hand,  William’s  supporters  were  not  idle,  though 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case  their  preparations  were  much  more 
secret.  The  seven  lords  had  many  private  conferences.  They 
found  agreement  difficult  on  the  question  of  the  terms  of  William’s 
proclamation  to  the  nation,  and  of  the  site  of  the  landing  of  troops. 
Admiral  Herbert  was  desirous  of  an  invasion  in  the  SW., while  Danby 
insisted  on  the  advisability  of  the  North-East,  as  the  people  in  the 
South  and  West  were  still  cowed  by  the  terrors  subsequent  on 
Monmouth’s  rebellion.1  At  last  certain  tentative  arrangements 
were  made.  The  Earl  of  Danby  was  to  raise  Yorkshire  and  the 
North;  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Nottinghamshire;  while  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  had  once  again  taken  courage,  consented  to 
raise  Bristol  and  the  neighbourhood.2  Danby’s  arrangements  were 
well  forward,  much  more  so  than  those  of  any  of  the  others,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  William  should  land  at  Burlington  Bay,3 
and  there  be  joined  by  the  Yorkshire  forces.  If  for  any  reason  a 
South-West  landing  had  to  be  affected,  then  two  ships  with  muni- 
tions should  be  dispatched  to  Yorkshire.4 

On  October  ist,  1688,  William  issued  his  Manifesto  to  England, 
and  on  October  16-26,  a first  fleet  of  invasion  left  the  Hague,  but 
was  driven  back  by  storms.  William,  however,  was  undismayed, 
and  immediately  made  preparations  for  a second  start.  On  Nov. 
ist  the  fleet  set  sail.  It  went  northward  and  westward  for 
twelve  hours  along  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  then,  the  wind  changing, 
they  sailed  south-west,  making  for  some  of  the  southern  ports. 
The  ships  were  in  an  unbroken  line ; east  wind  drove  them  steadily 
forward.5  William  landed  at  Torbay,  November  5th,  quartered 
himself  and  his  officers  on  Lady  Carey  of  Tor  Abbey,  whence  he 
moved  through  Chudleigh,  reaching  Exeter,  Saturday,  November 
10th.  Here  he  was  greatly  disappointed  at  his  reception.  The 
town  had  not  opposed  him,  it  is  true,  but  the  citizens  had  fled  at 
his  approach  as  swiftly  and  as  terror-stricken  as  from  the  Plague. 

1 MSS.  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  4 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 

2 Dairy mple.  * Dartmouth  MSS, 

3 Bridlington, 
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Danby  had  been  quite  right  in  his  surmise  that  the  people  of 
the  South  and  the  West  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  terror 
produced  by  the  Bloody  Assizes  and  Kirke's  Lambs.  In  spite  of 
this,  he  was  one  of  the  first  conspirators  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
William  of  Orange.  In  anticipation  of  the  invasion,  he  had  re- 
tired to  Yorkshire  in  September,  where  he  was  actively,  though 
secretly,  engaged  in  the  final  organisation  for  William's  landing. 

He  evidently  regarded  this  as  a desperate  venture,  for  before 
leaving  London  he  had  put  all  his  affairs  in  order. 

He  notes  in  his  memorandum  for  September  6,  1688,  the  fol- 
lowing points1: — 

(1)  “To  put  all  writings  as  they  should  be  and  in  proper 

hands.” 

(2)  “ To  leave  instructions  for  each  with  whom  such  writings 

shall  be  left.” 

(3)  “ To  leave  orders  for  money  with  each,  and  whom  that 

money  shall — ” 

(4)  “ How  the  money  shall  be  disposed  which  is  with  Mr. 

Stephens.” 

(5)  “ And  whom  the  plate  and  household  goods  ?” 

(6)  “ Who  to  receive  and  take  account  of  rents  and  that  of — 

to  be  left  with  such.” 

(7)  “To  write  a narrative  of  the  state  of  all  things  not  to 

be  opend.” 

(8)  “ To  have  a writing  how  I should  desire  all  things  to  be 

disposed  of,  with  a duplicate  of  it.” 

(9)  “ In  what  hands  to  leave  my  son  Dunblaine's  business 

and  disposal  of  his  moneys.” 

(10)  “ To  meet  (or  move)  the  Committee  of  the  Garter  on 

Tuesday  8th — at  5 o'clock.” 

(11)  “ To  d’Comber  to  send  over  such  letters  as  should  come 

direct  to  his  house  for  Mr.  William  Austin.” 

In  another  letter  he  spoke  of  a full  narration  of  his  dealings 
with  William  of  Orange  since  1685,  and  gave  directions  that  they 
were  to  be  put  unopened  in  a black  box,  and  conveyed  to  his  house 
at  Wimbledon.  He  also  transmitted  money  to  Amsterdam  from 
August,  1688.  The  sums  noted  in  his  memorandum  amounted  to 
£2,501  8s.,  and  were  payable  to  Mr.  Christopher  Woodcott  or  his 
order,  and  to  Sir  Vincent  Wormstall  or  his  order.  Danby,  in  his 
Memorandum,  added  “ that  Woodcott  and  Wormstall  are  but 
fictitious  names  so  that  these  names  may  be  used  by  anybody  to 
receive  the  moneys  on  the  said  bills  of  Exchange.”2  There  were 
1 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28092.  2 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28042. 
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other  sums  as  well,  the  receipts  for  which  are  amongst  the  Hornby 
Castle  Papers.  Whether  also  the  money  spoken  of  as  being  with 
“ Mr.  Stephens  ” refers  actually  to  a Mr.  Stephens,  who  was  at  one 
time  an  Attorney  for  Danby,  or  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  cypher 
name  “ Stephens  ” it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  it  is  probably  the  former, 
although  it  might  possibly  be  the  latter.  It  is  also  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  money  was  intended  for  his  own  private  use  in  case 
he  had  to  flee  to  Holland,  or  whether  it  was  for  helping  the  Revolu- 
tion funds  there.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  clearly  shows,  in  con- 
junction with  the  directions  about  his  estate,  that  Danby  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  adventure,  and 
(that)  he  was  prepared  to  take  every  risk,  even  that  of  flight  or 
death.  He  was  by  September,  1688,  in  close  touch  with  most  of 
the  leaders  of  Yorkshire;  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  Fairfax,  Willoughby, 
Strickland,  Christopher  Vane,  Haughton,  Lumley,  Lister,  were  his 
constant  confederates.1  All  arrangements  were  made  under  the 
guise  of  the  usual  militia  procedure.  On  September  29  Charles 
Bertie  reported: — 

“ Lord  Danby,  Lord  Dunblaine,  and  he  are  all  at  Ribston, 
one  of  the  most  charming  seats  he  has  yet  seen  in  the  North, 
both  as  regards  noble  structure  and  the  country  about  it,” — 
seat  of  Sir  Henry  Goodricke — surrounding  gardens  with  sort 
of  fortifications  and  “ has  already  finished  two  bastions,  and 
hopes  that  when  Lord  Dartmouth  visits  the  Northern  forts,  he 
will  reckon  this  among  the  number.”2 

Danby  had  already  made  representation  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  of  their  need  of  help  in  the  North,  and  of  constant  cor- 
respondence ”3 — He  has  “ resolved  by  divers  Lords  and  Gentlemen 
that  on  November  1st  they  will  seize  York  and  seize  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Government,  that  others  on  the  same  day  would 
tneet  at  Nottingham,  and  issue  a declaration.”4  The  news  that 
storms  had  driven  the  Dutch  fleet  back  to  harbour  delayed  the 
rising.  Danby,  to  avert  suspicion,  returned  to  London  and  mingled 
with  the  Court.”5  Soon,  however,  he  was  again  in  Yorkshire, 
awaiting  events.  On  November  1st  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  raised 
the  ordinary  musters,  and  commissioned  them  for  the  usual  31 
days.  Danby  and  his  friends  were  delighted.  He  noted  that  only 
a few  defections  had  taken  place.6  No  further  organisation  was 
required:  everything  was  already  in  train;  they  only  awaited  the 
word  of  command  from  Danby  to  declare  for  William  of  Orange— 

1 Hornby  Castle  Papers.  4 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 

2 Dartmouth  MSS.  5 Lindsey  MSS. 

3 Hornby  Castle  Papers.  6 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 
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and  Danby  was  himself  eagerly  and  daily  expecting  the  landing  of 
the  Dutch  in  Burlington  Bay.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  the 
Prince  did  not  land  in  Burlington,  but  sailed  southwards.  It  was 
not  until  November  7th  that  the  news  reached  Yorkshire.1  Danby 
was  now  in  a predicament.  He  had  solemnly  promised  to  raise 
forces  for  William  at  his  landing — but  the  invaders  had  arrived 
in  the  South  and  not  in  the  North.  Practically  the  whole  of  James’ 
army  lay  in  the  North  between  Danby  and  William.  A considerable 
part  of  the  English  fleet  lay  off  the  Yorkshire  coast.2  The  county 
was  suspect,  and  orders  had  already  been  given  there  to  seize  Lord 
Lumley,  one  of  the  conspirators.3  The  fact  that  the  local  authori- 
ties pretended  they  could  not  find  him  only  increased  those  sus- 
picions. According  to  arrangement,  Danby  was  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  two  Dutch  ships  with  arms  and  ammunition,  but  they  never 
came.  It  was  fully  realised  that  a premature  move  would  only 
ruin  William’s  plans,  and  it  was  decided  to  await  orders.  None 
came,  and  when  William  began  his  march  to  London,  Yorkshire 
decided  to  wait  no  longer.  On  November  13th  a general  meeting 
of  the  three  Ridings  was  called  by  the  Royal  authorities  in  York 
to  discuss  “ the  present  conjunction  of  affairs.”  There  “ it  was 
agreed  that  the  whole  number  of  them  should  be  called  up,  and 
that  information  should  be  given  to  the  gentlemen  and  chiefs  of 
the  Three  Ridings  to  have  a meeting  to  advise  for  the  safety  and 
defence  of  those  parts  for  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  the  declared 
intention  of  it  was,  that  we  might  assure  the  King  of  our  intention 
to  adhere  to  him  faithfully  in  this  conjuncture.”4  The  same 
afternoon  the  Authorities  announced  that  “ Sir  H.  Goodricke,  Mr. 
Tankard,  Sir  John  Kaye,  Sir  M.  Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas  Yar- 
borough, and  above  20  more  principal  gentlemen  of  the  Riding 
(the  most  eminent  for  quality  and  estates)  ” had  been  superseded 
“ from  being  Justices  of  the  Peace,”5 — but  it  was  too  late  to  make 
any  difference  to  the  conspirators’  plans.  It  was  under  cover  of 
this  meeting  that  the  attack  on  York  was  made.  On  November 
22nd  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  met  the  Gentlemen  of  the  County 
in  that  City.  To  his  astonishment  he  found  the  town  full  of  armed 
militia,  but  he  could  receive  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
from  the  Earl  of  Danby,  whom  he  consulted.  When  the  present 
situation  was  broached  at  the  meeting,  the  gentlemen  plainly  told 
the  Duke  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do,  “ but  if  His  Grace  would 
join  with  them  in  a petition  to  His  Majesty  for  a free  parliament 

1 Reresby  Memoirs.  4 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28053. 

2 Dartmouth  MSS.  5 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 

3 Reresby  Memoirs. 
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they  would  then  put  themselves  in  a position  of  obeying  his  Grace’s 
commands/’1  Newcastle  refused,  whereupon  a false  alarm  was 
raised  that  the  militia  was  being  attacked,  and  the  gentlemen  ran 
out.2  Under  another  pretence  500  horse  and  two  regiments  of 
foot  had  already  been  drafted  into  the  city.  When  the  alarm  was 
raised,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  Lord  Lumley,  Horton,  and  Willoughby, 
with  about  a hundred  other  mounted  gentlemen,  rushed  out  to  the 
militia  calling  out,  “ A free  parliament,  the  Protestant  Religion, 
and  no  Popery.”  The  captains  of  the  militia  who  were  in  the  plot 
then  joined  forces  with  them,  and  together  they  surprised  the  guard 
of  York  City,  seized  the  Governor  Reresby,  and  declared  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange.3  It  had  all  been  speedily  accomplished,  with- 
out bloodshed;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  hastily  removed  himself 
from  York  to  Welbeck,  and  thither  many  of  the  Scotch  troops 
followed  him.4  The  initial  blow  had  been  given  with  great  success, 
and  having  secured  the  city,  they  then  proceeded  to  secure  the 
County.  This  was  done  thoroughly  and  systematically.  Lists  of 
suspected  people  had  been  drawn  up  months  ago,  and  certain 
contingents  were  detailed  to  raid  the  houses  of  such  and  seize  any 
arms,  munitions  or  horses,  or  (if  they  needed  money)  plate.  The 
militia  posted  at  certain  points  of  vantage,  patrolled  the  districts, 
examined  all  passes  which  had  to  be  obtained  from  Danby,  and 
maintained  a courier  service.  New  commissions  were  prepared 
for  the  militia,  and  by  December  1st  all  those  not  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  had  been  dismissed  the  forces.  The  number  of  deserters 
was  comparatively  few.  The  forts  and  powder  magazines  were 
secured.  The  two  most  important  in  Yorkshire  were  Hull  and 
Scarborough  Castle ; arrangements  to  seize  the  latter  had  been  made 
early  in  November,  and  when  the  order  came  the  militia  in  charge, 
acting  under  Danby’s  orders,  simply  seized  the  castle  for  the  cause 
of  “ a free  Parliament.”6  In  Hull,  Sir  John  Hanmer  was  in  com- 
mand; he  had  evidently  not  as  yet  joined  fully  with  the  conspirators, 
and  on  November  30,  1688,  Danby  wrote  advising  him  to  do  so: 

“ Sir, 

embrace  the  opportunity  I now  put  in  your  hands 

of  doing  yourself  an  infinite  greater  kindness  in  point  of  advan- 
tage to  your  fortune  than  can  probably  ever  offer  itself  againe 
whilst  you  live.” 

He  asked  him  to  give  advice  about  surprising  Hull,  and  declared 

1 Hornby  Castle  Papers,  Military  3 Culled  from  Hornby  Castle  Papers 

Report.  and  Reresby  Memoirs. 

2 Reresby  Memoirs.  4 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 

5 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 
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that  Protestantism  must  be  destroyed  unless  the  Revolution  was 
successful.  He  promised  to  send  1,000  men  if  necessary  to  help, 
and  guaranteed  him  “ £5,000  in  a month  after  it  is  done.”1  Sir 
John  Hanmer  reported  that  all  arrangements  had  already  been 
made;  by  December  5th  Hull  had  declared  for  a free  Parliament; 
it  was  done  “ without  effusion  of  blood,”  and  Hanmer  put  himself 
under  the  command  of  Danby.2  The  seizure  of  these  two  towns, 
York  and  Hull,  was  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  greatly  discomfited  King  James.  As  one  writer  said, 
“ To  my  own  knowledge,  King  James  was  never  startled  until  he 
was  informed  that  My  Lord  Duke  had  secured  Hull  and  York  for 
King  William.”3 

The  whole  of  Yorkshire  was  now  well  secured  for  William  of 
Orange.  What  was  the  next  move  to  be  ? According  to  the 
arrangements  previously  made,  the  declaration  for  William  was 
to  be  simultaneously  made  in  Nottingham  and  York.4  This  had 
not  occurred.  It  was  not  until  early  December  that  Nottingham 
declared  for  “ A Free  Parliament.”  The  Bishop  of  London  wrote, 
December  5,  1688,  “ We  are  here  a considerable  body  of  men,  and 
these  are  daily  coming  in  from  all  parts:  but  we  want  officers  ex- 
tremely, which  you  may  easily  believe  when  I make  so  great  a part 
of  the  Council  of  War.”5  “ I do  not  find  here  any  preparation  to 
give  an  account  wherefore  we  are  met,  or  what  resolution  we  are 
to  take  in  reference  to  the  prudential  part,  of  being  in  a posture 
to  convince  the  world  that  we  have  a share  in  standing  by  and  seeing 
the  nation  have  right.”6  From  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  December  3-8th,  it  is  evident  they 
contented  themselves  with  declaring  for  “ a free  parliament,”  and 
awaiting  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.7 

Danby  was  undecided  how  to  act  under  these  circumstances. 
He  did  not  know  “ whether  to  bring  his  forces  to  join  those  of 
William  or  to  remain  North  to  hold  the  county.”8  He  wrote  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  received  no  answer.  Upon  hearing  the 
news  of  the  Princess  Anne  reaching  Nottingham,  November  25th, 
he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
suggesting  that  she  should  go  up  to  Yorkshire.  Scarborough 
Castle  should  be  put  at  her  disposal,  and  her  safety  would  be 
adequately  secured.  He  pressed  the  point,  but  the  Princess  decided 
that  she  would  await  William’s  instructions.  These  did  not  arrive 

1 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28053.  5 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 

2 Hornby  Castle  Papers.  8 Ibid. 

3 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28053.  7 ibid. 

4 Hornby  Castle  Papers.  8 Ibid . 
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until  December  7th,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  reported  that  they 
“ had  received  orders  from  the  Prince  to  come  to  Oxford. ”4  Danby 
was  very  disappointed.  He  had  “ heartily  wished  her  Highness 
amongst  us  here,  both  for  her  security  and  the  great  additions  it 
would  give  to  our  interest  in  these  parts.”2 

On  December  1st  he  had  sent  the  following  congratulatory 
letter  to  William:— 

“ I congratulate  your  Highness'  happy  arrival  in  England, 
and  should  have  been  very  sorry  it  was  not  in  the  North,  but 
that  I hear  you  are  very  successful  in  the  march  you  have  made. 
I was  ready  to  have  attended  your  Highness’  landing  in  these 
parts  with  many  very  considerable  persons  who  are  with  me, 
and  I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  seize  this  city  (York)  for 
your  service,  where  I have  taken  prisoners  three  companies  of 
foot,  and  have  since  seized  upon  the  castle  of  Scarborough, 
where  I have  taken  a very  good  magazine,  both  of  cannon  and 
ammunition,  and  have  put  a garrison  in  the  place  to  secure  it. 
I am  in  some  hopes  of  making  myself  master  of  Hull,  but  dare 
not  assure  myself  of  it.  These  successes,  and  hopes  of  more, 
make  me  delay  marching  to  your  Highness  with  my  Lord 
Devonshire  and  those  lords  who  are  at  Nottingham,  but  my 
Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  Vane,  and  several  others  who  were  with 
me  here  will  attend  your  Highness  with  these  lords  from  Not- 
tingham. My  son  Dunblaine,  my  lord  Lumley,  my  lord  Wil- 
loughby, and  Lord  Fairfax  stay  with  me  here  at  my  request 
till  I have  made  trial  of  my  designe  against  Hull,  and  if  your 
Highness  shall  think  fit  rather  to  have  me  with  my  friends  to 
march  to  you  rather  than  to  prosecute  anything  further  in  these 
parts,  I will  upon  receipt  of  your  orders  immediately  obey  them. 
I have  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  receive  any  commands 
from  your  Highness  since  your  landing,  but  hope  that  I may 

now I sent  an  express  to  your  Highness  ten  days  ago  to 

receive  your  orders,  but  have  not  heard  whether  he  has  arrived 
with  you  ”3 

William  had  apparently  already  written  to  him  giving  instruc- 
tions, but  they  had  never  been  received.  The  Bishop  of  London 
wrote,  December  8th,  to  Danby  saying  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
“ wonders  he  has  not  heard  from  you.”4  There  was  evidently 
some  mistake  or  miscarriage,  for  to  five  consecutive  letters  no 
answer  came.5  At  last  Danby  wrote  to  William  declaring  his  further 

1 Hornby  Castle  Papers.  4 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 

2 Ibid.  5 Lindsey  MSS. 

3 Dalrymple. 
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intention  of  securing  the  five  Northern  Counties  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  to  facilitate  this,  he  begged  that  he  would  “ please  send 

me  a commission  with  all  speed  to  be  governor  of  Hull and 

another  commission  to  be  Lieut.  General  of  the  five  Northern 
Counties,  viz:  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Durham/’1  It  was  a mere  formality.  Correspondence 
from  Durham,  Carlisle,  and  Tynemouth  prove  that  he  was  already 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  North.  The  partisans  of  William  in 
Carlisle  reported  as  early  as  December  2nd  to  Danby  that  they 
were  doing  their  best  to  work  amongst  the  militia  and  secure  the 
garrison.  They  had  also  taken  an  oath  amongst  themselves  to 
support  the  cause,  and  begged  Danby  to  send  some  soldiers  to 
their  help.2  Danby  already  had  an  agent  there,  and  on  December 
17th  the  keys  of  the  town  were  surrendered  him.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  the  surrender: — 

3“  My  Lord,  upon  my  coming  to  this  garrison  I renewed 
my  acquaintance  with  Sir  Christopher  Musgrove  living  within 
16  miles  of  this  place,  and  kept  a strict  correspondence  with 
him  and  his  friends  in  this  towne,  in  order  to  the  putting  this 
garrison  into  his  hands  but  could  not  effect  it  till  Saturday 
last.  Having  then  engaged  Lieut.  Tranter,  Ensign  Etheridge 
and  Cornwall,  and  a considerable  part  of  the  soldiers  together 
with  Capt.  Ffielding  (Lieut.  Gov.  when  Sir  Christopher  was 
Governor)  and  the  Corporation.  We  did  influence  Mr.  Howard 
that  he  gave  me  a letter  to  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  (who  was 
purposely  come  near  the  towne)  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver 
the  town  to  him:  and  at  12  on  Saturday  night  I brought  Sir 
Christopher  into  the  towne,  and  Mr.  Howard  delivered  him  the 
keys.” 

On  December  12th  Danby  received  the  following  orders  from 
William  of  Orange: — 

Prince  of  Orange’s  letter  from  Abbington  to  Danby 4: 

“ December  12,  1688. 


“ My  Lord, 

I received  yours  from  York  the  10th  of  December;  for 
which  I give  you  many  thanks,  as  also  for  all  your  service  that 
you  have  done  me.  The  affairs  being  now  altered  by  the  King’s 
retirement,  I think  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  those  gentlemen, 
that  have  been  so  much  my  friends  any  longer  together:  Being, 
that  it  would  be  a charge  to  your  country  and  a trouble  to 


1 Lindsey  MSS.  Dec.  7,  1688.  3 Capt.  Babb  to  Danby  (Hornby 

2 Hornby  Castle  Papers.  Castle  Papers). 

4 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28053. 
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themselves.  Therefore  I desire  you  to  give  them  my  hearty 
thanks  for  their  zeal  to  the  cause  and  for  my  service,  and  to  let 
them  know  that  it  is  best  for  them  and  that  they  can  doe  me  no 
better  service  for  the  present,  than  to  go  back  for  their  respective 
dwellings,  and  stand  for  to  be  chosen  parliament  men  in  their 
counties,  and  keeping  their  inclinations  for  me,  of  which  they 
have  given  such  evident  proves  in  this  occasions,  that  they 
shall  always  be  acknowledged  by  me,  and  that  you  will  discharge 
all  the  foot  you  have  together,  keeping  only  just  so  many  as 
is  absolutely  required  to  keep  the  town  of  York  in  peace  and 
good  order. 

[sm]  Your  most  affectionate  friend 

William  Orange/’ 

The  gentlemen  were  then  sent  to  their  homes,  and  only  the  few 
necessary  to  keep  order  maintained.  There  were  still  two  places 
which  had  not  yielded,  namely  Berwick  and  Tynemouth,  and  on 
December  15th,  Danby  sent  to  them  the  following  summons  to 
surrender : — 

Copy  of  Danby’ s summons  to  Lord  Widdrington,  Governor  of  Berwick } 

“ York.  December  15,  1688. 

“ I have  this  day  received  an  order  from  His  Highness 
Prince  of  Orange,  requiring  me  to  summon  ye  Lord  Widdrington, 
or  the  Commander  in  chief  of  the  Garrison  of  Berwick  in  his 
absence  to  surrender  the  said  garrison  with  all  the  arms,  ammu- 
nition, cannon,  and  utensils  of  war  belonging  to  the  said  garrison 
into  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  I will  appoint  to  receive  the 
same  in  pursuance  of  which  order,  I have  by  this  bearer  sum- 
moned his  Lordship,  in  his  absence  ye  commander  in  chief  of 
ye  said  garrison  in  ye  name  of  His  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  surrender  the  said  garrison  together  with  all  the  arms, 
ammunition,  cannon,  and  all  other  utensills  of  war  belonging  to 
the  same  into  Your  hands,  and  you  are  hereby  required  to 
receive  the  same  into  your  custody  for  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  to  do  and  execute  all  things  within  the  said 
garrison  as  chief  Governor  thereof  until  you  shall  receive  further 
orders  from  His  Highness.  You  are  also  to  see  that  all  the 
Papists  of  what  rank  or  quality  soever  within  the  said  garrison, 
be  immediately  disarmed,  etc.,  and  required  to  go  to  their 
several  habitations  and  places  of  abode,  as  they  will  answer 
the  contrary  at  their  perills,  and  you  are  forthwith  to  give  me 
an  account  of  all  your  proceedings  to  the  end  I may  be  speedily 


1 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 
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informed  what  answer  shall  be  returned  to  His  Highness’s 

commands.” 

Both  towns  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  with  their  surrender 
the  whole  of  the  North  of  England  fell  in  with  the  Revolution. 
The  whole  was  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  well  organised,  quickly 
and  efficiently  carried  out.  The  stores  of  arms  and  monies  col- 
lected were  all  accounted  for.  There  was  no  disorganisation: 
business  was  carried  on  “as  usual”  in  the  interregnum;  hearth 
money  and  excise  collected;  justice  administered — and  all  this  was 
the  work  mainly  of  the  Earl  of  Danby  and  his  Yorkshire  supporters. 

Meanwhile,  William  of  Orange  had  reached  London,  and  there 
followed  many  troublous  weeks  of  negotiations  both  with  James  II 
and  the  Parliament.  As  one  of  the  principal  organisers  of  the 
Revolution,  one  would  expect  Danby  to  be  taking  a prominent 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  peers  in  London;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  He  remains  in  Yorkshire  until  the  end  of  December. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of  William  and  Danby 
towards  one  another  just  at  this  time.  The  latter  had  more  than 
fulfilled  any  promise  made  to  William  about  his  support.  He  had 
been  the  first  of  the  Confederate  Lords  to  move,  and  had  con- 
ducted his  campaign  with  energy  and  success.  His  letters  asking 
for  instructions  had  apparently  been  ignored,  and  Danby  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact,  either  at  the  time  or  later,  that  he  had  been 
much  hurt  thereby.1  William,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  that 
he  had  heard  nothing  from  Danby.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  some 
miscarriage — and  from  the  fact  that  Halifax  and  Sydney  (Danby’ s 
two  greatest  enemies  formerly)  were  high  in  favour  with  William, 
one  wonders  whether  there  might  not  have  been  some  treachery. 
On  the  other  hand  at  this  time,  there  was  great  anxiety  in  the 
North.  An  examination  of  the  Hornby  Castle  Papers  shows  that 
from  December  14th  letters  and  appeals  poured  in  to  Danby  from 
all  quarters.  An  Irish  contingent  of  Royalist  soldiers  was  opera- 
ting somewhere  in  the  Midlands  and  working  northwards,  causing 
terror  and  destruction  wherever  they  went.  Rumours  of  strong 
supports  from  Chester  marching  to  their  help  seemed  to  paralyze 
the  country  with  fear.  Birmingham,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leeds, 
all  wrote  desperate  letters  to  Danby  appealing  for  his  help.2  All 
might  yet  be  confusion  and  the  good  cause  destroyed.  The  key 
of  the  whole  situation  was  in  the  North,  and  Danby  himself  held 
that  key.  He  met  the  new  situation  with  coolness  and  prompti- 
tude, and  by  the  end  of  December  all  was  once  more  quiet.  These 
events  had  prevented  him  from  moving  south  to  London. 

1 Letters  Hornby  Castle.  2 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 
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Perhaps  Danby  was  not  altogether  unwilling  to  be  detained 
in  York.  Events  were  moving  forward  very  quickly:  nobody  had 
anticipated  the  flight  of  James  from  England.  It  was  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  there  was  a large  body  of  people  in  England 
with  a fixed  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  Kingship — and  the  flight  of  James 
put  them  in  an  unpleasant  quandary.  They  were  known  as  the 
Tory  or  High  Church  Party.  Danby  had  the  full  confidence  of 
this  section  of  the  people.  They  looked  to  him  for  a lead.  He 
had  been  more  consistent  in  his  support  of  their  principles  than 
the  younger  men,  Rochester  and  Hyde,  had  been.  His  abstention 
from  William’s  camp  had  been  noted,  and  was  weakening  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution.  James  himself  had  gathered  courage  from  the 
fact,  and  had  proposed  taking  refuge  with  Danby  in  the  North. 
It  was  only  his  peremptory  refusal  to  help  which  prevented  this.1 
The  Earl  of  Lindsey  only  echoed  the  opinion  of  others  when  he 
said,  “ I look  upon  it  as  an  impossibility  to  save  the  King  by  any 
other  hand  but  my  Lord  Danby’s.”2  The  Prince  of  Orange  sent 
urgent  messages  for  him  to  come  with  all  speed  to  London.3 

It  is  quite  clear  what  Danby  himself  stood  for.  He  believed 
entirely  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  and  the 
dignity  of  Parliament.  His  intention  in  joining  the  Revolution 
was  to  secure  these  by  means  of  Parliament,  since  James  II  seemed 
unable  to  do  so.  He  had  no  intention  of  depriving  the  King  of 
his  royal  prerogatives— much  less  of  dismissing  him  from  his  throne. 
The  following  extract  of  a letter  written  to  Sir  John  Hanmer  of 
Hull,  November  30,  1688,  gives  a plain  exposition  of  his  views: — 

“ Were  there  any  visible  hopes  under  Heaven  of  saving  the 
Protestant  religion  in  England  but  by  this  opportunity  that 
God  has  given  us,  I think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe 
I am  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  that  would  attempt  to  have 
it  rescued  by  force,  but  it  has  been  made  so  plain  to  us  what 
we  are  to  expect  from  a power  in  the  papists’  hands  that,  what- 
soever any  may  pretend,  no  man  can  in  his  heart  believe  that  any 
man  shall  be  able  to  find  protection  that  will  persist  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  I take  the  greater  confidence  in  writing 
all  this  to  you,  because  I know  your  principle  to  be  truly  Pro- 
testant. I have  reason  to  hope  upon  the  strong  grounds  by 
the  last  letters  which  are  come  to  us,  that  there  will  not  be  a 
blow  struck  by  the  armies,  but  that  the  matter  will  be  decided  by 
a Parliament,  His  Majesty  having  put  off  all  his  Roman  Catholic 


1 Dalrympie. 

2 Lindsey  MSS. 


3 Lindsey  MSS. 
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Privy  Council,  and  advised  with  most  of  those  Bishops  and 
Lords,  who  did  first  petition  for  a parliament/’1 
This  was  no  doubt  what  Danby  had  hoped  and  desired.  The 
Revolution  had  outrun  his  anticipations.  He  was  obviously  quite 
willing  for  others  to  make  the  settlement.  It  was  not  fear  of 
consequences  that  developed  this  attitude  (enough  has  been  said 
to  prove  the  contrary) — but  a real  difficulty  in  reconciling  his 
principles  with  events  as  they  had  turned  out.  Unable,  however, 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  William,  he  arrived  in  London,  the 
end  of  December.  He  immediately  took  a high  place  in  the  Councils 
of  the  Prince  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Lords.  He  was  the 
recognised  exponent  of  the  Tory  Party,  and  as  such  exercised  an 
immense  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution,  and  on  the 
decisions  of  the  Convention  Parliament. 

The  famous  Convention  met  on  January  22nd,  1689, 2 to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  A letter  was  read  from  William  of  Orange 
desiring  the  Houses  to  secure  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of 
England;  reminding  them  of  the  unquiet  state  of  Ireland,  where 
Royalist  forces  were  gathering ; and  appealing  for  help  for  the  Dutch 
against  French  aggression.  The  Convention  then  requested  Orange 
to  continue  the  Administration  until  further  arrangements  could 
be  made,  whereupon  William  again  urged  them  to  intervene  in 
foreign  affairs.  They,  however,  gave  him  no  satisfaction  on  the 
point,  and  adjourned  the  sitting. 

The  Houses  re-assembled  on  January  28th,  and  it  was  im- 
mediately apparent  that  there  was  grave  divergence  of  view  among 
the  members.  There  was,  of  course,  the  inevitable  small  minority 
who  wished  for  the  return  of  James;  we  might  call  them,  even  at 
this  early  stage,  the  Jacobites.  The  majority,  however,  were  all 
agreed  that  James  should  be  definitely  excluded  from  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  what  should  be  substituted. 
After  a heated  debate  in  the  Commons  the  following  resolution 
was  sent  to  the  Lords: — 

“ That  the  King  James  II,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  con- 
tract between  King  and  People,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of 
Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental 
laws  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  Kingdom,  has  abdicated 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.” 

The  Resolution  savoured  too  much  of  the  republican  principles 

1 Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  28053.  Journals  of  Commons,  except  where 

2 From  here  to  end.  Following  cul-  otherwise  stated, 
led  from: — (a)  Journals  of  Lords,  ( b ) 
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of  the  Commonwealth  to  find  favour  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Its 
terminology  was  hotly  discussed  and  attacked. 

There  were,  in  the  main,  three  great  parties  in  the  House.  The 
ultra-Tories,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  supported 
by  all  those  bishops  who  later  became  Non- Jurors,  declared  that 
the  throne  was  not  vacant,  since  James  was  still  living,  and  that 
nobody  else  could  rightfully  occupy  it.  They  scouted  the  idea  of 
an  “ original  contract/’  which  logically  “ paved  the  way  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  throne,  and  buried  the  peerage,  the  church,  the 

parliament,  and  even  the  law  in  its  ruins” and  “which 

would  ultimately  end  in  an  elective  monarchy  or  a republic.”  They 
admitted  that  James  had  proved  himself  unfit  for  rule;  that  there- 
fore, under  the  sad  circumstances,  the  next  of  kin  (Mary)  must  be 
made  Regent,  the  precedent  having  already  been  established  in 
the  case  of  royal  minors  and  lunatics. 

The  second  party,  or  the  moderate  Tories  led  by  Danby,  had 
many  points  in  common  with  them.  They  believed  in  the  Divine 
Right  of  Hereditary  Kingship,  but  they  argued  their  case  from 
different  premises.  They  declared  that  James’  rights  were  ended 
by  abdication,  that  the  young  prince  possessed  none  because  of  his 
illegitimacy,  but  that  the  throne  of  an  hereditary  kingship  was 
never  vacant  and  had  passed  even  now  to  the  rightful  successor, 
Princess  Mary,  James’  eldest  daughter,  and  the  wife  of  William  of 
Orange.  Danby  had  seen  the  practical  weakness  of  the  ultra- 
Tories’  scheme.  As  an  experienced  statesman,  he  disliked  the 
separation  of  the  “ rights  and  authority  of  administration.” 

The  third  party,  or  Whigs,  were  led  by  Viscount  Halifax.  He 
was  a man  whose  practical  political  principles  were  unstable  and 
variable,  but  who  had,  nevertheless,  certain  vague  political  theories, 
which  he  consistently  maintained.  But  he  lacked  the  judgment 
necessary  to  ally  theory  with  practice.  In  this  instance,  however, 
he  received  the  strong  support  of  many  Whig  lords.  They  declared 
that  the  authority  of  Kingship  rested  on  the  approval  of  Parliament. 
James,  by  his  behaviour,  had  forfeited  those  rights;  therefore  it 
was  the  privilege  of  Parliament  to  nominate  a successor.  The 
man  best  fitted  for  the  post,  especially  by  reason  of  his  support 
of  Parliament,  was  William  of  Orange. 

The  two  great  irreconcilables  were  the  High  Tories  and  the 
Whigs.  No  compromise  could  amalgamate  these  two.  It  was 
therefore  the  attitude  of  the  moderate  Tory  party  which  would 
decide  the  fate  of  England,  and  over  this  party  the  Earl  of  Danby 
had  immense  influence.  In  theory,  perhaps,  the  moderate  Tories 
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were  more  allied  with  the  High  Tories  than  with  the  Whigs,  but 
in  practical  politics  they  were  keenly  opposed  to  rule  by  a regent. 
At  every  turn  the  resolutions  of  the  House  were  influenced  by 
Danby  and  his  followers. 

When  a Motion  was  put  to  the  House  “ whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  by  ‘ Regent  or  King/  ” the  latter  was  passed  by 
51-49  votes,  “ a victory  owed  to  the  accessions  which  Lord  Danby 
brought  to  the  side  of  the  Whigs.”1  Later,  when  the  resolution 
was  put  “ whether  to  agree  with  the  Commons,  that  the  throne 
is  vacant,”  Danby  threw  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  High 
Tories,  and  the  motion  was  defeated  by  55-41.  Excitement  in  the 
Houses  and  in  the  City  of  London  was  intense.  Parties  in  the 
Lords  appealed  to  the  public.  The  populace,  in  its  turn,  tumul- 
tuously presented  petitions  to  both  Houses  to  make  a settlement 
and  end  the  suspense;  James  issued  from  abroad  Royal  Procla- 
mations; both  Houses  stuck  to  their  amendments.  Ultimately 
a full  conference  was  proposed  for  February  6th,  and  Parliament 
adjourned. 

In  the  meantime  all  parties  held  informal  meetings.  “ There 
was  a great  meeting  at  the  Earl  of  Devonshire’s,  where  the  dispute 
ran  very  high  between  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Danby;  one  for 
the  Prince,  the  other  for  the  Princess:  at  last  Lord  Halifax  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  proper  to  know  the  Prince’s  own 
sentiments,  and  desired  Fagel  would  speak,  who  defended  himself 
a great  while  by  saying  he  knew  nothing  of  his  mind  upon  that 
subject,  but  if  they  would  know  his  own,  he  believed  the  Prince 
would  not  like  to  be  his  wife’s  gentleman  usher;  upon  which  Lord 
Danby  said  he  hoped  they  all  knew  enough  now,  for  his  part  he 
knew  too  much,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.”2  The  Earl,  with  his 
characteristic  boldness,  had  already  written  to  the  Princess  Mary, 
“ to  assure  her,  that  if  she  would  join  her  personal  interest  to  his, 
he  would  place  her  alone  on  the  throne.”3  He  was  soon  to  receive 
an  answer  in  which  she  expressed  her  resentment  against  his  attempt 
to  divide  her  interest  from  her  husband’s.  At  the  same  time,  she 
sent  copies  of  her  own  and  the  Earl’s  letter  to  the  Prince.4 

During  all  this  controversy  William  had  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate and  taciturn  silence.  Now,  however,  he  thought  the  time  for 
intervention  had  come,  summoned  Danby,  Halifax,  Shrewsbury, 
Nottingham,  and  a few  other  eminent  lords,  and  gave  them  his 
opinion  on  the  various  schemes  proposed.  As  regards  the  regency, 

1 Dalrymple.  4 Dalrymple.  Strickland’s  “Lives 

2 Dartmouth  Notes  to  Burnet.  of  Queens.” 

3 Burnet. 
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he  declared  that  “ If  he  was  the  person  intended  for  the  office,  he 
thought  proper  to  let  them  know  he  would  accept  of  no  dignity 
dependent  upon  the  life  of  another.”  As  regards  the  suggestion 
that  the  Queen  alone  should  rule  and  he  participate  only  by 
courtesy,  “ He  thought  it  proper  also  to  let  them  know  that  he 
would  hold  no  power  dependent  on  the  will  of  a woman.”  He 
further  informed  them  that  in  case  either  of  those  schemes  were 
carried  he  would  return  home.1 

This  declaration  had  the  desired  effect.  Danby  and  his  friends 
had  involved  themselves  too  deeply  to  contemplate  the  return  of 
James.  He  now  became  busy  in  influencing  his  friends  and  in 
effecting  a compromise  as  gracefully  as  possible.  The  conference 
with  the  Commons  was  amicable;  the  lords  returned  to  their  own 
house,  and  a motion  for  concurring  in  the  vote  of  the  Commons 
was  passed  by  62-47,  “ Lord  Danby  leading  the  way  to  contend 
for  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  that  vacancy  which  he  had 
formerly  denied.”2  It  was  next  debated  how  the  vacancy  should 
be  filled.  Halifax  suggested  the  Prince  alone,  “ But  Lord  Danby 
moved  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of  Orange  should  be  declared 
King  and  Queen.”  This  motion  was  carried  by  64-45.  Thus  at 
last,  owing  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Danby,  a compromise  accept- 
able to  the  majority  of  the  English  people  was  passed  by  the 
Parliament,  and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  guaranteed 
by  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  of  William  and  Mary. 


APPENDIX. 


Troops,  October,  1688. 


“ In  October  last  the  Militia — Horse  of  the  East,  West  and 
North  Riding  consisting  of  8 troops. 

A list  of  Officers  that  commanded  the  3 West  Riding  Troops. 

(1)  Henry  Hitch,  Captain  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Kirke  (Cornett) 

Wm.  Lashills,  Quarter  Master 

(2)  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  Captain 
James  Gower,  Lieutenant 
George  Beale,  Cornett 

(3)  Thomas  Fawkes  Esq.,  Captain 
Wm.  Hardcastle — Lieutenant 
Godfrey — Cornett 

Hugh  Styring — Quarter  Master. 


1 Dairy  mple. 


2 Dalrymple. 
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Officers  of  Militia  Regiment  of  Foote  in  West  Riding. 

(1)  Lord  Fairfax — Colonel 
Godfrey  Lawson — Captain 
George  Wainman — Ensigne 

(2)  Thos.  Fairfax  Esq. — Colonel  x (crossed  thus  on  list) 
Wm.  Beckwith — Lieutenant 

John  Bolling — Ensigne 

(3)  Thos.  Lister — Major 
Isaac  Sharpe — Lieutenant 
Isaac  Hollings — Ensigne 

(4)  Henry  Fairfax — Captain 
Brooks — Lieutenant 

(5)  John  Gibson — Ensigne 
John  Brookes  Esq. — Captain 
John  Mitchell  Esq. — Lieutenant 
Edward  Deane — Ensigne. 

Blank  commissions  were  delivered  to  my  Lord  Fairfax  for  the 
Sixth  Company, but  the  Company  was  not  settled  at  the  last  meeting. 

A List  of  the  Officers  who  received  Commissions  from  my  Lord 
Duke  to  command  the  militia  regiments  within  the  city  of  York 
and  Ayncity. 

(1)  Duke  of  Newcastle — Coll: 

Thos.  Theasond — Captain  Lieutenant 
Robert  Ash — Ensign 

(2)  Sir  John  Reresby — Colonel 
James  Collin — Lieut. 

Stingsby  Loftus — Ensign 

(3)  Henry  Stapelton — Major 

Roy  Winn — Second  Lieutenant 
Francis  Taylor — Ensign 

(4)  Robert  Waller — Captain 
Ambrose  Girdler— Lieutenant 
John  Peckett — Ensign 

(5)  Thos.  Fairfax- — Captain  x 
Leonard  Robinson — Lieutenant  x 

Thos.  Fairfax  Jun. — Ensign  x [X  in  MSS.  (Ink 

marks  evidently 
after  paper  drawn 

up)  ] 

(6)  Richard  West — Captain 
Thos.  Mace — Lieutenant 
Thos.  Wilberfosse— Ensigne 

(7)  Thomas  Thomlinson — Captain 
Richard  Lambert — -Lieutenant 
John  Beckwith — Ensigne. 

“ Other  2 regiments  of  foot  raised  within  the  West  Riding 
not  being  officered  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  I shall  give  a list 
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of  the  severall  officers  that  command  the  regiments  by  virtue 
of  Commissions  from  My  Lord  Burlington,  Late  Lord  Lieut. 

(1) ;  Lord  Clifford— Colonel 

John  Protter — Capt:  Lieutenant 
. No  Ensign 

(2)  Ambrose  Hudsey — (Colonel) 

John  Watkinsou — (Lieutenant) 

Hugh  Stirringe — Ensigne 

(3)  Henry  Marsden— Major 

Henry  Marsden  Jun. — Lieutenant 
John  Smith — Ensign 

(4)  Richard  Redmayne — Captain 
Matthew  Buck — Lieutenant 
Henry  Goodgion — Ensigne 

(5)  Charles  Bull— Captain  x 

Wm.  Hawksworth — Lieutenant 
Sheffield  Clapham — Ensign. 

[X  Richard  Shuttleworth  Esq.,  received  a commission  for  a 
Captain  at  the  last  muster,  but  had  not  his  other  officers  then 
ready.] 

(1)  John  Darcy — Colonel 

Thos.  Waterhouse — Lieutenant 
Godfrey  Copley — Ensigne 

(2)  Sir  Ralph  Knight — Colonel 
Benj : Watts — Lieutenant 
Francis  Morton — Ensign 

(3)  Wm.  Womb  well — Major 
John  Wheatley— Lieutenant 

noe  Ensigne 

(4)  John  Gill — Captain 

Wm.  Addams— Lieutenant 
Charles  Laughton — Ensign 

(5)  John  Bradshaw — Captain 
Godfrey  Washington — Lieutenant 

noe  ensigne/'1 

1 Hornby  Castle  Papers. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  THORNHILL. 

By  C.  T.  Clay,  F.S.A, 

§i.  THE  MAIN  LINE. 

The  descent  of  several  Yorkshire  families  from  a twelfth  century 
ancestor  of  the  name  of  Essulf  has  been  the  field  of  much  modern 
research. 

Mr.  Richard  Holmes  gave  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  a 
paper  “ Asolf  or  Essolf,  a Yorkshire  minor  lord  of  the  twelfth 
century.”1  He  considered  that  Essulf  had  a large  family  of  at 
least  eight  sons,  among  whom  he  divided  his  possessions,  and  who 
were  the  founders  of  several  families  including  the  Birkins,  the 
Tongs,  and  the  Thornhills. 

Mr.  W.  Paley  Baildon,  who  was  principally  interested  in  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Baildon  family, 
had  collected  most  of  the  material  independently  of  Mr.  Holmes. 
He  did  not  agree  with  all  Mr.  Holmes’s  conclusions,  but  as  to  the 
main  outlines  he  was  able  to  endorse  the  latter’s  statements  from 
his  own  researches.2  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  eight  sons  of 
Essulf  seem  clearly  proved,  and  he  gave  a detailed  account  of  four 
of  them.3 

Lastly,  Mr.  William  Farrer,  whose  notes  in  his  Early  Yorkshire 
Charters  must  always  be  consulted  in  tracing  the  origin  of  Yorkshire 
families,  stated  that  “ The  late  Mr.  Richard  Holmes  identified 
many  persons,  who  respectively  claimed  an  individual  of  the  name 
of  Assulf  or  Essolf  as  their  parent,  as  brothers  of  Peter  son  of  Assulf, 
the  father  of  Adam  de  Birkin.  His  identifications  involve  serious 
violation  of  chronology  and  appear  to  be  of  no  value.”4  He  gave 
a comprehensive  pedigree  of  the  descendants  of  Peter  son  of  Assulf5 ; 
and  it  is  a great  loss  to  Yorkshire  history  that  he  did  not  complete 
his  notes  to  the  Skipton  and  Warenne  fees,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  deal  further  with  the  question,  as  affecting  the  families  of  Tong 
and  Thornhill.6 


1 Thoresby  Soc.,  ix,  Miscellanea, 
P-  23. 

2 Baildon  and  the  Baildons,  ii,  15. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  recording 

my  obligation  to  Mr.  Baildon  for 
placing  at  my  disposal  the  notes  he 

had  collected  about  the  Thornhill 
family,  mainly  derived  from  the  Plea 

Rolls;  and  to  the  authorities  of  the 


Bradford  Public  Library  for  their 
kindness  in  subsequently  lending  me 
Mr.  Baildon’s  notes,  now  in  their 
possession.  These  are  referred  to  as 
the  “ Baildon  MSS.” 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  18-34. 

4 Early  Yorks.  Charters,  iii,  358. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  359. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  390. 


ESSULF  = 


[Born 
i.  1120-30] 


[<-.  1150] 


[r.  1180] 


[c.  1228] 


[c.  1260] 


\c.  1286-98] 


['•  1335] 


[1368] 


RICHARD 

ancestor  of  the  family  of  Tong 


I JORDAN = 
Constable  of  Wakefield 
living  IIS5-95 


JOIIN  = [?]  Maud 
living  1 185  I 


ELIAS 
living  c.  1165 


THOMAS = 
living  c.  1 165-89 


II  RICHARD  DE  THORNHILL  = [?] Alice 


[?]  d.  ante  1204-9 


living  1204-9 


I .1  I 

JORDAN  = Quenilda,  dau.  of  [?]  WILLIAM  ‘BRITO  Four  daughters 
living  1212  Richard,  son  of  b.  c.  1160-7 
Roger  of 
Woodplumpton 


WILLIAM,  son  of 
JOHN  DE 
THORNHILL, 
of  Wath-upon-Dearne 
d.  c.  1232 


i I I 

EUSTACE  AMABEL  other  issue 

living  c.  1172-81  m.  Roger, 

son  of  Warin 


WILLIAM  DE  THORNHILL 
dead  1231 

[?]  m.  Agnes,  who  re-married 
Robert  de  Ulfington 


III  SIR  JOHN  DE  TH0RNHILL  = 01ive  de  la  Mare, 


d.  c.  1249-50 


widow  of 
[?]  Sir  Hervey  Darcy 
of  Flixborough 


WILLIAM 

under  age  1218-9 


EVE=  Robert,  son  of 
m.  ante  1227  Jordan  de  Lalanda 


SIR  WILLIAM  DE  THORNHILL  = Dionisia,  re-married  MARGERY 


or  DE  WATH 
d.  c.  1266 


ELIZABETH 


Nicholas  de  Leicester  m.  Ivo  de  Methley  m.  Richard  de  Fosse 
living  1246  living  1246 


(1)  (2) 

IV  SIR  RICHARD  DE  THORNHILL  = Margaret  = Maud,  possibly  sister 


d.  1286-90 


of  Brian  FitzAlan  ; 
• [?]  re-married 

John  de  Airemyn 
of  Selby 


[?]  SIMON 
living  1269 


[?]  SARA  = Sir  Richard  de  Tankersley 


I (0 

WILLIAM  DE  WATH  = Dionisia 
d.  ante  1281  (2) 

= Dionisia 


[?]  PETER 

under  age  1301 


V SIR  JOHN  DE  THORNHILL  = Beatrice 


m.  ante  1286 
d.  1322 


living  1327 


THEOBALD 
living  1299 


BRIAN 

rector  of  Bedale 
d-  1343 


[?]  THOMAS  = Margaret  de  Lacy 

I 

m.  ante  1304  living  1 339 
d.  1336-9  I 


VI  SIR  BRIAN  DE  THORNHILL=Joan  [?]  FitzWilliam 
b.  1298-9 
m.  ante  1342 
d.  1369 


RICHARD 
living  1321 


CECILY  = Henry  de  Methley 
m.  I 301-2 


[?]  SIR  SIMON 
living  1346 


RICHARD  — Margaret  de  Totehiil 
of  Fixby, 
i ure  uxoris 
m.  c.  1365 

(THORNHILL  OF  FIXBY) 


VII  SIMON  DE  THORNHILL  = 
d.  c.  1370 


I (1) 

ELIZABETH  = Sir  Henry  de  Musters  of  Kirklington 
m.  ante  1349  (2) 

= Sir  William  de  Stainton 


[?]  SIR  BRIAN  the  younger 
living  1378 


ELIZABETH  =Sir  Henry  Savile 
b.  c.  1368  | 

A 

(SAVILE  OF  THORNHILL) 


5 


. 


. 5 f • 1 


(«  • . ' ' ; ' \ 
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Any  attempt  to  estimate  all  the  evidence  relating  to  the  name 
“ Essulf  ” is,  however,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper; 
for,  in  dealing  with  the  Thornhill  family,  we  are  mainly  concerned 
with  three  brothers  John,  Richard,  and  Jordan,  whose  father’s 
name  was  Essulf.  Mr.  Baildon  considered  that  they  were  the  sons 
of  Essulf  (the  father  of  Peter)  by  a second  or  third  wife.1  Reference 
will  be  made  to  John  in  connection  with  the  Thornhills  of  Wath 
(see  below,  §2). 

Richard  is  important  for  our  present  purpose,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  the  Richard  son  of  Essulf  who  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  Tong,2  of  whom  the  Thornhills  continued  to  hold 
property  in  Thornhill  and  elsewhere  under  the  conveyance  of 
1 1 94-5  (see  below). 

There  were  two  other  brothers,  Thomas3  and  Elias,4  who  also 
occur  in  these  notes. 

But  it  is  with  Jordan  son  of  Essulf  that  we  are  now  primarily 
concerned;  and  there  is  general  agreement5  and  complete  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  he  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Thorn- 
hill family  of  Thornhill  on  the  Calder.  In  the  printed  pedigrees6 
his  father  Essulf  sometimes  appears  as  Enfulsus  or  Askolphus. 

We  start  our  pedigree,  therefore,  with: 


I.  Jordan  Son  of  Essulf. 

He  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  in  1165-6,  1175-6,  and  1177-87; 
and  was  Constable  of  Wakefield  under  Earl  Hameline  (see  below 
c.  1174-8). 

c.  1 155. 8 Jordan  son  of  Essulf  witnessed  the  grant  by  Alice  de 
Rumelli  to  Bolton  Priory  of  the  manor  of  Bolton  {Mon. 
Ang.,  vi,  203). 

c.  1165.  Jordan  son  of  Assolf,  and  Elias  and  Thomas  his  brothers, 


1 Op.  cit.,  p.  22.  This  is  an  in- 
genious, but  not  altogether  convin- 
cing, attempt  to  surmount  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty. 

2 Farrer,  op.  cit.,  iii,  389,  where 
some  valuable  notes  about  his  im- 
mediate successors  will  be  found. 

3 See  below  in  §§2,  4. 

4 It  is  probable  that  he  was  the 
Helias  de  Tange  who  witnessed  a 
charter  of  Robert  de  Lascy  1177-88 
(Farrer,  op.  cit.,  No.  1 5 1 1) ; and 
possibly  the  Elyas  son  of  Essulf  who 
held  a quarter  of  a knight’s  fee  of 
Henry  de  Lascy  in  1166  ( ibid .,  iii, 
198). 

5 Holmes,  loc.  cit.,  p.  33;  Farrer, 


op.  cit.,  iii,  383;  Baildon,  op.  cit., 

ii,  31. 

6 Whitaker,  Loidis  and  Elmete,  p. 
31 1 ; the  Visitation  pedigrees  in 
Harleian  Soc.,  xvi,  317;  Dugdale’s 
Visitation,  p.  308;  and  Foster’s  York- 
shire Pedigrees.  For  the  generations 
succeeding  Jordan  they  differ  con- 
siderably. The  Harleian  volume, 
which  is  the  most  satisfactory,  has  a 
quaint  embroidery  in  making  Jordan 
the  son  of  Enfulsus  the  son  of  Jordan 
the  son  of  Enfulsus  “ qui  erat  apud 
Conquestum." 

7 For  the  details  see  Baildon, 
op.  cit.,  ii,  27. 

8 For  the  date  see  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  Bolton  Priory,  p,  57. 
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witnessed  a grant  by  Adam  son  of  Peter  to  Henry  Waleys 
of  two  carucates  in  Cottingley  (original  deed  penes  Mr. 
W.  E.  Preston,  1927). 

c.  1169.  Hameline,  earl  Warenne  granted  to  Jordan  son  of  Askolf 
his  inheritance  in  Sowerbyshire,  which  included  lands  in 
Ovenden,  Skircoat,  Rishworth,  Norland,  Barkisland,  and 
Shelf.  This  deed  was  produced  in  a suit  in  1526-7  by 
Henry  Savile,  the  defendant,  who  referred  to  Jordan  as  his 
ancestor  (Watson,  Halifax,  p.  87) } 
c.  1174-8.1 2  Jordan  son  of  Aissolf,  constable  of  Wakefeld,  witnessed 
a grant  by  Hameline,  earl  Warenne,  to  St.  Mary's,  York, 
in  connection  with  the  cell  at  Santoft  in  Lincolnshire, 
Among  the  other  witnesses  are  Robert  Pachenot,  constable 
of  Tikehill  and  Otes  de  Tylly,  the  earl’s  steward  “ de  Conig- 
broc  ” [Conisbrough]  (Mon.  Ang.,  iii,  618). 

1189.  Jordan,  John,  and  Thomas,  sons  of  Assolf  witnessed  a grant 
by  Roger  son  of  Walter  de  Withewode  to  Pontefract  Priory 
of  land  in  Withewode  [Whitwood].  (Pontefract  Chartulary, 
No.  248). 

Jordan  son  of  Essulf  witnessed  various  undated  charters  of  the 
last  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  e.g.,  (a)  a grant  by  John  son  of 
Aisolf  to  Monk  Bretton  Priory  of  land  in  Wentworth  [par.  Wath- 
upon-Dearne] , another  witness  being  his  son  Richard  (Monk  Bretton 
Chartulary,  p.  117);  (b)  as  Jordan  son  of  Esseolph  a grant  by  Adam 
son  of  Peter  to  Rievaulx  Abbey  (Rievaulx  Chartulary , No.  100) ; 
(c)  another  grant  by  the  same  to  the  same  of  land  in  Shitlington 
(Ibid.,  No.  93),  and  (d)  as  Jordan  son  of  Essolf  de  Tang  [Tong]  a 
grant  by  John  son  of  Essolf  to  Nostell  Priory  (see  below  §2). 

Jan.  25,  1 1 94-5.  Fine3  between  Richard  de  Tonga,  plaintiff, 
and  Jordan  son  of  Esolf  and  Richard  his  son,  whom  Jordan  put 
in  his  place  to  win  or  lose,  tenants,  of  the  land  of  Thornhill,  Hund- 
desworth  [Hunsworth]  and  Birle  [Bierley]  ,4  with  the  appurtenances, 
etc.;  the  said  Richard  de  Tonga  granted  to  the  said  Jordan  and 


1 See  also  Baildon,  op.  cit.,  pp.27- 
8,  and  Collins,  Baronetage,  i,  213, 
where  the  date  is  given  as  above. 
Jordan  is  said  to  have  granted  a 
quarter  of  this  inheritance,  with 
seven  bovates  in  Stansfield  and 
Rawtonstall,  to  his  brother  Elias 
(Watson,  loc.  cit.). 

2 Mr.  Farrer  lent  me  a note  in 
which  he  had  assigned  this  date,  as 

Robert  Pikenot  was  receiver  of 
Tickhill  from  Mich.  1174  to  Easter 

1178.  Pikenot  was  a justice  itinerant 


in  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland 
during  the  years  1 175-7  ( Pipe  Roll 
Soc.,  xxv,  108,  138;  xxvi,  73). 

3 The  original  is  not  known  to  exist; 
this  is  from  a copy  on  a court  roll 
of  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  1411-12, 
preserved  at  Tong  Hall. 

4 This  Bierley,  which  descended  in 
the  Thornhill  family,  is  East  Bierley 
in  Hunsworth;  North  Bierley  was. 
held  by  the  Swillington  family 
(James,  Bradford,  p.  321). 
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Richard  his  son,  and  their  heirs,  all  the  aforesaid  land,  to  hold  of 
him  and  his  heirs,  in  wood,  etc.,  doing  therefor  to  the  said  Richard 
de  Tonga  and  his  heirs  the  service  of  the  fourth  part  of  a knight's 
fee,  and  [paying]  105.  yearly  for  all  service  ( Baildon  and  the  Baildons, 
ii,  26;  Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  No.  1767). 

This  fine  probably  bears  on  the  plea  of  land  which  Richard 
son  of  Essul’  de  Thuang’  had  against  Richard  son  of  Jordan  on 
Nov.  12,  1194  (Rot.  Cur.  Regis.,  i,  123).  Its  terms  are  of  interest 
in  view  of  the  inquisition  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  de  Thornhill 
in  1322  (see  below),  when  it  was  found  that  the  manors  of  Thornhill 
and  Hunsworth  were  held  by  him  of  the  heir  of  Richard  de  Tong 
by  the  service  of  knight’s  fee,  and  10s.  yearly,  that  is 

to  say,  precisely  the  same  service  by  which  Jordan  his  ancestor 
was  granted  them  in  1 194-5. 

No  account  of  Jordan  son  of  Essulf  is  complete  without  a refer- 
ence to  his  connection  with  one  of  the  many  miracles  which  are 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  after  his 
death.  The  story  is  related  by  two  monks  of  Canterbury,  Benedict 
and  William,1  the  former  probably  writing  it  before  1177,  when 
he  became  Abbot  of  Peterborough — very  shortly,  therefore,  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  incident  on  which  it  is  based.  Their  accounts 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  incident  refers  to  the  subject  of 
these  notes — the  name,  Jordan  son  of  Eisulf;  the  place  from  which 
he  came,  nomine  Fracti  Pontis  [Pontefract]  ; the  name  of  his  feudal 
superior,  earl  Warenne.  The  story  is  told  with  a wealth  of  cir- 
cumstantial and  attractive  detail.2  A band  of  pilgrims  from 
Canterbury  arrived  at  Jordan’s  house  at  a time  when  his  house- 
hold had  been  attacked  by  disease,  and  his  son  William,  named 
Brito,  was  laid  out  for  burial.  With  the  aid  of  the  pilgrims’  water 
in  which  a drop  of  the  Saint’s  blood  had  been  mixed,  the  boy  was 
restored  to  life.  But  Jordan  delayed  the  performance  of  his  vow 
to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  Another  son,  older  than 
William  and  more  beloved,  “ because  his  father’s  race  was  shown 
more  perfectly  in  his  features,”  was  seized  with  a violent  illness, 
and  died.  Then  the  vow  was  performed;  and  the  knight  and  his 
wife,  ill  themselves  almost  to  the  point  of  death,  journeyed  to 
Canterbury  with  the  boy  whose  life  they  had  owed  to  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  St.  Thomas. 

1 Materials  for  the  History  of  part  of  Benedict’s  story  will  be 

Thomas  Becket  (Rolls  Series),  vol.  i,  found.  See  also  Dean  Stanley,  His- 
160,  and  vol.  ii,  229.  torical  Memorials  of  Canterbury,  Note 

2 The  following  is  only  a brief  H,  where,  as  Mr.  Baildon  points  out, 
summary  of  the  full  account  given  in  the  words  comes  Warennensis  are 
Baildon  and  the  Baildons,  ii,  28-30,  rendered  “ the  Lord  Warden.” 
where  a translation  of  the  greater 
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Nine  scenes  from  the  legend,  each  in  a separate  compartment, 
fill  the  lower  part  of  the  sixth  window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Trinity  Chapel  or  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
The  glass  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
last  scene,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  in  this  paper,  represents 
the  performance  of  the  vow.  ‘ The  father  [that  is  Jordan  himself] 
is  seen  bending  reverently  before  the  altar  of  the  Saint,  offering  to 
the  attendant  priest  a large  bowl,  filled  with  broad  gold  and  silver 
pieces.  Near  him  is  the  mother,  holding  by  the  hand  the  son 
miraculously  recalled  to  life.  In  token  of  their  pilgrimage,  both 
the  mother  and  son  hold  the  usual  staves.  The  expression  of  the 
various  figures  in  the  compartments,  both  in  gesture  and  feature, 
is  rendered  with  great  skill/1 

Jordan  son  of  Essulf  had  issue: 

(1)  Richard  (II). 

(2)  Jordan. 

Late  12th  or  early  13th  cent.  Jordan  son  of  Jordan 
de  Thornhill  was  granted  two  bovates  of  land  in  Denebi 
[Denby  in  Whitley,  par.  Kirkheaton]  by  William  son  of 
Pain  de  Denebi.  ( Kirklees  Muniments,  No.  2). 

In  1212  Jordan  de  Thornul  held  of  the  King  one 
carucate  in  co.  Lancs,  for  35.  8d.  in  thanage  with  the 
daughter  of  Richard  son  of  Roger  ( Book  of  Fees,  i,  210). 

His  wife  is  said  to  have  been  Quenilda,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Richard  son  of  Roger,  of  Woodplumpton,  cd. 
Lancs. ; she  afterwards  married  Sir  Roger  Gernet  and  died 
in  1252  s.p.  (Farrer,  Early  Yorks.  Charters,  iii,  383;  V.C.H. 
Lancs.,  vii,  180  n\  Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  i,  No.  253). 

(3)  If  the  details  in  the  story  of  the  miracle  can  be  believed 
Jordan  son  of  Essulf  had  a son  William,  named  ( cognomine ) 
Brito,  who,  according  to  William  the  monk's  account, 
was  about  ten  years  old  at  the  time  when  the  vow  was 
performed.  This  would  make  his  birth  c.  1160-7.  A 
grant  by  William  de  Fortibus,  earl  of  Albemarle,  to 
Pontefract  Priory,  of  date  1 190-5,  is  witnessed  by  a 
William  Brito,  described  as  dapifer  (Pontefract  Chartu- 
lary,  No.  412). 


1 This  is  the  description  in  Note  H 
to  Dean  Stanley’s  Historical  Memo- 
rials of  Canterbury.  See  also  Canon 
A.  J.  Mason,  Guide  to  the  Ancient 
Glass  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  (Canter- 
bury, 1925),  pp.  36,  37.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  admirable 


view  of  this  part  of  the  window. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
photograph  from  their  collection. 


Photo. — Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

JORDAN  SON  OF  ESSULF  PERFORMING  HIS  VOW  AT  THE 

SHRINE  OF  ST.  THOMAS. 

(Trinity  Chapel,  Canterbury  Cathedral.) 
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Reference  appears  to  be  made  to  Jordan  son  of  Essnlf’s  daughters 
in  the  following  note: 

1218-9.  The  assize  comes  to  recognize  whether  Jordan  de  Thornhull, 
brother  of  Helen  wife  of  Matthew  de  Bramham,  and  Juliana 
wife  of  Simon  de  Deneby,  and  Margery1  de  Mirefeld,  and 
Goditha  de  Barkeston,  was  seised  of  one  carucate  and  half 
a bovate2  of  land,  and  a moiety  of  a mill  in  Oueden  [Ovenden], 
Schakeshull,  and  Schakestunestall  [Shackletonstall  in  Wads- 
worth] at  his  death,  which  tenements  John  de  Thornhull  and 
William  his  brother  hold.  John  and  William  come  and  say 
that  the  assize  ought  not  to  be  taken,  because  John  says 
that  William  holds  the  land  of  him,  so  that  he  (John)  claims 
nothing  therein  except  service,  and  William  is  under  age, 
and  he  (William)  says  that  the  land  descended  to  him  from 
Richard  his  brother,  who  was  brother  of  the  said  Jordan,  and 
pleads  his  age.  Matthew  and  the  others  admit  this,  and 
say  that  they  are  of  one  stem  and  that  Richard  was  their 
brother  (Assize  Roll  1040,  m.  iod;  quoted  in  Farrer,  Early 
Yorks.  Charters,  iii,  383). 

This  case  gives  rise  to  considerable  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place  the  abstract  in  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  gives  “ father,” 
father  ” and  “ son  ” respectively  in  substitution  of  the  word 
“ brother  ” in  the  above  where  it  is  printed  in  italics.  The  original 
quite  clearly  has  frater  in  all  these  cases;  and  so  drastic  an  emen- 
dation does  not  seem  to  be  required.  Jordan  de  Thornhill  is  not 
Jordan  son  of  Essulf — and  indeed  a mort  d’ ancestor  held  so  long 
after  his  death  would  be  certainly  unusual — but  in  all  probability 
Jordan  his  younger  son,  who  appears,  from  other  evidence  (see 
above)  to  have  died  without  issue.  The  land  might  well  have  then 
reverted  to  his  elder  brother  Richard,  or  if,  as  was  probably  the 
case,  he  was  then  dead,  to  Richard’s  heirs.  This  brings  us  to  the 
main  difficulty  of  the  case.  If  as  the  original  says  John  and  William 
were  brothers  of  Richard  and  Jordan  they  were  all  sons  of  Jordan 
son  of  Essulf;  and  if  this  is  so  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  William 
could  have  been  under  age  in  1219.  Moreover,  the  Ovenden  land 
did  actually  descend  in  the  elder  line,  i.e.,  through  John  son  of 
Richard.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
John  and  William,  the  defendants,  were  sons  of  Richard;  and  that 
to  that  extent,  although  to  that  extent  only,  an  error  was  made 
by  the  original  draftsman  of  the  roll. 

1 Incorrectly  given  as  Malger  in  2 i|  carucates  and  ii  bovates  in 
the  abstract  in  E.Y.C.  E.Y.C. 
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II.  Richard  de  Thornhill. 

There  are  several  references  to  him  in  the  notes  relating  to  his 
father  Jordan  (see  above). 

Jordan  son  of  Matthew  de  Horbiri  granted  to  Adam  his  brother 
two  bovates  in  Bramtona  [Brampton]1;  among  the  witnesses  are 
Richard  son  of  Jordan  de  Tornhil,  William  son  of  John  de  Tornil, 
William  son  of  Thomas  of  the  same  (Hunter,  South  Yorkshire, 
ii,  179).  The  date  of  this  deed,  from  what  we  know  of  the  grantor, 
is  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.2 

c.  1200-20.  Richard  son  of  Jordan  de  Thornhill  witnessed  a 
notification  by  William  son  of  Osbern  de  Denby  of  his  grant 
to  the  monks  of  Byland  of  land  in  Denby  [in  Whitley,  par. 
Kirkheaton] ; among  the  other  witnesses  is  Jeremiah,  parson 
of  Tornhil  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  ch.  No.  7455;  printed  in 
Farrer,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  No.  1817). 

It  seems  probable  that  the  name  of  Richard’s  wife  was  Alice, 
to  whom,  as  his  widow  in  1204-9,  a quitclaim  was  made  of  land  in 
Thornhill  (Yorks.  Deeds,  iv,  No.  508). 

If  so  the  date  of  Richard’s  death  can  be  fixed  as  ante  1204-9. 
He  had  issue: 

(1)  John  (III). 

(2)  William;  under  age  1218-9  (see  above);  a witness  with 
his  brother  John  (see  below). 

(3)  Eve. 

Ante  1227.  Grant  by  John  de  Thornil  to  Robert  son 
of  Jordan  de  Lalanda,  in  f rank-marriage  with  Eve  his 
sister,  of  pannage  in  his  wood  of  Hundeswyth  [Huns- 
worth]  for  twenty  pigs  (Yorks.  Deeds,  ii,  No.  229). 

III.  Sir  John  de  Thornhill. 

John  son  of  Richard  de  Thornil  and  William  his  brother  wit- 
nessed a grant  by  Thomas  son  of  William  de  Horbiry  to  Ivo  Tale- 
vace  of  land  in  Rishworth  (Fountains  Chartulary , i,  134).  Among 
the  other  witnesses  is  William  de  Livet,  then  steward  [to  Earl 
Warenne].  The  date  is  probably  later  than  1202,  when  the  grantor’s 
father  was  alive.3 

1211.  John  de  Tornhull  owed  two  marks  for  a precipe  touching 
a dispute  between  him  and  Richard  de  Tang  (Pipe  Roll, 
13  John;  quoted  in  Farrer,  E.Y.C.,  iii,  389). 

1 Probably  Brampton  Bierlow  in  2 Y.A.J.,  xxvi,  341. 

Wath-upon-Dearne,  and  not  Bramp-  3 Y.A ./.,  xxvi,  337. 

ton-en-le-Morthen,  as  given  by  Hun- 
ter. 
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c.  1216-8.  Quitclaim  by  Agnes  daughter  of  Robert  de  Toftes- 
chagh  and  Constance,  her  sister,  in  their  maidenhood,  to 
John  son  of  Richard  de  Thornhill,  of  all  the  land  which 
Robert,  their  father,  formerly  held  of  John  in  Tofteschagh 
[Toftshaw  in  Bradford] . Witnesses,  Henry  Walensis,  steward 
of  Sir  J.,  constable  of  Chester,  and  others  named  (Yorks. 
Deeds,  iv,  No.  523). 

7 id.  Jan.  (Jan.  7),  1233-4.  Confirmation  of  the  grant  made  by 
Richard,  rector  of  Tornhill,  with  the  assent  of  John  de 
Tornhill,  knt.,  the  patron,  to  Gilbert  de  Bingele,  clerk,  of 
the  corn  tithe  of  Miggeley  [Midgley  in  Shitlington]  and 
Schelinton  Inferior  [Nether  Shitlington],  in  the  parish  of 
Tornhill  (Abp.  Gray's  Register,  p.  65). 

1232-40.  Quitclaim  by  Ivo  de  Medelay  [Methleyj  and  Margery 
his  wife  to  their  lord,  John  de  Tornhill,  of  all  right  in  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Tornhull;  John  gave  them  ten 
marks  (Yorks.  Deeds,  iv,  No.  511).  Margery  was  a daughter 
of  William  son  of  Thomas  de  Thornhill  (see  below  §4,  p.  320). 
i238-54.1  Grant  by  John  de  Thornhull  to  William,  earl  Warenne, 
and  his  heirs,  of  all  beasts  and  birds  taken  on  all  his  land 
in  Sourebiresire  [Sowerbyshire] , to  be  kept  by  the  earl’s 
foresters,  provided  the  latter  do  no  injury  to  the  said  John 
nor  exact  food  or  hospitality  from  his  men;  and  the  earl 
grants  to  John  and  his  heirs  for  ever  to  do  what  they  like  in 
all  his  lands  and  woods  in  Sourebisire,  and  to  take  freely 
every  year  five  fat  stags  and  five  hinds  in  season  within  his 
own  fee  in  Sourebisire,  by  view  of  the  earl’s  foresters.  More- 
over, if  John’s  dogs  in  hunting  wild  beasts  shall  pass  the 
bounds,  the  said  John  and  his  heirs  shall  stop  at  the  bounds 
and  recall  their  dogs  (Cal.  Ancient  Deeds,  i,  A317). 
Undated;  c.  1240.  Release  by  Robert  de  Bervill  to  John  son  of 
Richard  de  Thornil  of  all  the  land  the  former  had  of  the 
heritage  of  Agnes  his  mother,  namely,  in  Routclif  in  Aumun- 
dernes  [Mid  Rawcliffe;  see  below,  1248-9],  and  in  Ovendene 
and  in  Suelleshil  [in  Farnley,  nr.  Leeds;  see  below,  1322] 
(Yorks.  Deeds,  ii,  No.  395). 

In  1242-43  John  de  Torhil  was  returned  as  holding  half  a fee  of 
the  honour  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  i.e.,  the  Lascy  fee  (Book 
of  Fees,  i,  1103). 

1 The  period  as  given  in  the  p.  28,  notes  that  the  seal  is  a floral 
Calendar;  but  it  must  be  earlier  device  in  a pointed  oval;  s’ iohannis- 
than  May,  1240  when  William,  earl  de  thornhill. 

Warenne,  died.  Mr.  Baildon,  op.  cit., 
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June  2i,  1242.  Sir  John  de  Thornhill  witnessed  an  agreement, 
place  not  stated  {Yorks.  Deeds,  ii,  No.  580). 

Nov.  11,  1246.  He  witnessed  a Calverley  charter  ( Calverley 
Charters,  No.  43). 

c.  1246-52.  Grant  by  German  son  of  German  de  Thornhill  to  Sir 
John  de  Thornhill,  for  his  homage  and  service,  of  all  the 
land  which  William  son  of  John  de  Thornhill  had  given  to 
German  his  father,  by  Thornhill  church,  to  the  value  of 
4s.  rent  {Yorks.  Deeds,  iv,  No.  512). 

1248-9.  Sir  John  de  Thornul  held  two  carucates  in  Middle  Routhe- 
clive  [Mid  Rawcliffe,  par.  St.  Michael-on- Wyre,  Amounder- 
ness  hundred,  co.  Lancs.]  of  Sir  Theobald  le  Botiler  in  chief 
by  knight's  service,  where  twenty-four  carucates  made  one 
knight’s  fee  {Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  i,  No.  153). 

Dec.,  1249.  John  Gernet  had  held  two  bovates  of  land  in  Thistleton 
[par.  Kirkham,  co.  Lancs.]  of  John  de  Thornul,  which  he  had 
by  purchase  {Cal.  Diq.  p.m.,  i,  No.  172). 

Sir  John  de  Thornhill  died  before  March  11,  1249-501  (see  below 
under  Richard  IV). 

In  the  pedigree  given  by  Whitaker  {Loidis  and  Elmete,  p.  311), 
which  is  based  on  Hopkinson,  Sir  John’s  wife  is  given  as  Olivia  de  la 
Mar.  A lady  of  this  name  was  certainly  the  mother  of  a Richard 
de  Thornhill,  as  the  following  documentary  evidence  proves: 
ante  1254.  Grant  by  Olyva  de  la  Mare,  in  her  widowhood,  to 
Richard  de  Thornil  her  son,  for  his  homage,  of  all  her  land 
in  the  vill  of  Calthorn  [Cawthorne,  W.R.],  which  she  had  of 
Sir  Geoffrey  de  Nevill  and  Mabel  his  wife  in  exchange  for 
her  land  in  the  vill  of  Culgaith  [in  Cumberland],  of  which 
there  was  a plea  between  them  before  the  justices  at  Carlisle; 
to  hold  in  accordance  with  a quitclaim  and  charter  of  con- 
firmation which  Richard  had  from  William  de  Arci  the 
grantor’s  son  and  heir;  at  the  annual  rent  to  the  grantor 
and  her  heirs  of  a pound  of  cumin  at  Martinmas.  Witnesses, 
Sir  John  de  Lunguilers,  and  others  named  {Yorks.  Deeds, 
iv,  No.  141). 

It  is  not  altogether  certain  who  the  grantor  was.  But  the 
most  likely  explanation  is  that  she  was  a sister  of  Mabel  wife  of 
Geoffrey  de  Neville,  and  a daughter  of  William  de  la  Mare  and 
Mabel  Malherbe,  being  thus  descended  from  Adam  son  of  Swain 

1 It  is  true  that  among  the  fees  John  de  Thornhull,  £ fee;  but  this 
committed  to  Alice  widow  of  Edmund  probably  refers  to  him  as  a previous 
de  Lascy  in  1258  there  is  mentioned  holder  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1258-66,  p.  5). 
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who  held  Cawthorne  and  Culgaith1;  and  that  in  this  deed  she  was 
using  her  maiden  name  in  dealing  with  her  own  property.  At  all 
events  her  first  husband  was  a Darcy,  which  no  doubt  explains 
the  subsequent  interest  which  the  Thornhill  family  had  in  Flix- 
borough,  co.  Lincoln,2  one  of  the  Darcy  properties.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  that  she  married,  secondly,  Sir  John  de  Thornhill, 
by  whom  she  had  issue: 

(i)  Sir  Richard  (IV), 

probably  (2)  Simon,  see  below  under  year  1259, 
and  possibly  (3)  a daughter  Sara,  who  married  Sir  Richard  de 

Tankersley  (pedigree  in  Harleian  Soc.,  vol.  xvi). 


IV.  Sir  Richard  de  Thornhill. 

That  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  is  proved  by  the  inquisition 
taken  in  1290  in  connection  with  the  institution  to  Thornhill  church 
(see  below),  and  also  by  the  following  note: 

March  11,  1249-50.  John  Gernet  had  held  of  Richard  son  and 
heir  of  John  de  Thornhull,  who  had  been  in  the  king’s  ward- 
ship, two  bovates  of  land  with  appurtenances  in  Thistelton 
[par.  Kirkham,  co.  Lancs.] ; the  land  was  no  longer  in  the 
king’s  hand  (Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1247-51,  p.  270).  This  shows 
that  Richard  was  under  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death, 
but  attained  full  age  shortly  afterwards.  His  date  of  birth 
can  therefore  be  placed  as  c.  1228. 

Feb.  1 7,  1252-3.  Richard  de  Thornhill  and  William  de  Thornhill 
occur  among  those  to  whom  the  king  granted  respite  for 
being  made  knights  until  the  knighthood  of  Edmund  de 
Lacy  (Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1251-53,  p.  451). 
c.  1253.  Richard  de  Thornhill  granted  to  Richard  le  Boteler  all 
his  land  in  Mid  Rawcliffe  (see  above) ; Richard  de  Thornhill 
had  granted  to  Richard  de  Thornton  in  frank-marriage  with 
his  ( cousin  ’ Olive  two  and  a half  bovates  there  (Dodsworth 
MSS.,  liii,  f.  85,  quoted  in  V.C.H.,  Lancs.,  vii,  273^). 


1 For  the  arguments  see  Yorks. 
Deeds,  iv,  40 n.  There  is  a case  in 
Bracton’s  Notebook,  No.  1883,  where 
William  de  la  Mare’s  father  is  given 
as  Ralph. 

2 See  for  instance  the  assignment 
of  dower  to  Beatrice,  widow  of  Sir 
John  de  Thornhil  in  1322,  given 
below.  It  seems  practically  certain 
that  Olive’s  first  husband  was  Sir 
Hervey  Darcy,  knt.,  who  held  four 
fees  in  co.  Lincoln  of  Norman  Darcy 
of  Nocton  in  1212  ( Book  of  Fees, 


p.  189),  who  presented  to  the  church 
of  Flixborough  in  1 220-1  {Line. 
Rec.  Soc.,  iii,  217)  and  in  1226-7 
(ib.,  p.  224),  who  was  dead  in  1228 
{ib.,  ix,  163),  and  who  was  the  father 
of  Sir  William  Darcy,  knt.  The  latter 
[the  William  de  Arci  of  Olive’s  char- 
ter] held  four  fees  of  the  Darcy  fee 
in  Flixborough  and  elsewhere  in  co. 
Lincoln  in  1242  {Book  of  Fees,  p. 
1077).  These  Darcy  references  have 
been  kindly  supplied  by  Canon  C.  W. 
Foster. 
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Nov.  5,  1254.  Inquisition  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  de  Long- 
villers.  Richard  de  Thornhil  held  two  bovates  in  Cleckheaton 
by  knight  service  (Yorks.  Inq.,  i,  44).  Sir  John’s  grand- 
daughter Margaret  married  Geoffrey  de  Neville,  which 
explains  the  fact  that  Sir  John  de  Thornhill  held  land  of 
the  Neville  family  in  1322  (see  below). 

1256.  Fine  between  Ralph  de  Norkotes,  plaintiff,  and  Richard 
de  Thornhill  and  Margaret  his  wife,  tenants,  of  nine  acres 
of  land  in  Norco tes  [North  Cotes,  co.  Lincoln] ; the  right  of 
Margaret;  to  hold  to  Richard  and  Margaret,  and  the  heirs 
of  Margaret,  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  (Final  Concords , 
co.  Lincoln,  Line.  Record  Series,  vol.  xvii,  127). 

1258-9.  Richard  de  Thorenhill  and  Margaret  his  wife  were  defen- 
dants against  Alice  widow  of  Richard  Polayn  relating  to 
rent  in  York,  Skelton  and  Kilpyn  as  her  dower  (Baildon 
MSS.,  Curia  Regis  162,  Hil.  43  Hen.  Ill,  m.  i8d).  As  the 
same  plaintiff  brought  an  action  against  Richard  de  Thornhill 
and  Simon  de  Thornhill  relating  to  rent  in  Coleby,  co.  Lin- 
coln in  1269  (Ibid.,  Curia  Regis  194,  Mich.  53-4  Hen.  Ill, 
m.  19)  these  references  presumably  refer  to  Sir  Richard, 
whose  connection  with  Coleby  would  have  arisen  through 
his  mother.  Simon  may  have  been  a younger  brother. 

Aug.  2,  1260.  Sir  Richard  de  Thornhill  and  Sir  William  de  Wath, 
knts.,  are  among  the  witnesses  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  William  son  of  William 
de  Schipton,  lord  of  Schelf,  relating  to  lands  in  the  parish 
of  Halifax  (Yorks.  Record  Series,  Miscellanea,  i,  61). 

Undated;  13th  century.  Sir  Richard  de  Thornhill  and  Sir  William 
de  Wad  [Wath]  witnessed  a grant  of  land  in  Ethelwaldeler 
[Alwoodley  in  Whitley,  par.  Kirkheaton]  by  John  son  of 
Robert  de  Ethelwaldeler  to  Michael  de  Brereth  [Briestwistle] , 
to  hold  of  Thomas  son  of  William  [Fitzwilliam]  and  the  abbot 
of  Byland  (Cal.  Ancient  Deeds,  i,  c 1178). 

Nov.  30,  1266.  Inquisition  after  the  death  of  John  de  Sothill. 
He  rendered  yearly  to  Richard  de  Thorenhill,  his  lord,  for 
the  land  of  Ovendene,  Routunstall  [Rawtonstall,  par. 
Halifax],  Sothill,  and  Stanesfelde,  6s.  yd.  (Yorks.  Inq.,  i,  103). 

July  7,  1279.  Sir  Richard  de  Thornehill  witnessed  a deed  relating 
to  Norland  [par.  Halifax]  (Yorks.  Deeds,  i,  No.  344). 

Feb.  3,  1280-1.  The  demesne  meadows  of  Sir  Richard  de  Thorn- 
hille,  knt.,  are  mentioned  in  the  apportionment  of  tithe 
when  the  vicarage  of  Birstall  was  instituted  (Abp.  Wickwane  s 
Register,  p.  34). 
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1285.  Sir  Richard  de  Thornhill  was  a juror  at  the  inquisition  after 

the  death  of  Geoffrey  de  Neville  (Yorks.  Inq.,  ii,  24). 

There  are  several  references  to  Sir  Richard  in  the  Wakefield 
Court  Rolls,  the  latest  of  which  is  in  1286  (vol.  i,  212).  His  death 
took  place  between  that  year  and  Oct.,  1290  when  his  son  John 
had  succeeded  him  (see  below),  and  probably  before  1288  when 
Maud,  widow  of  Richard  de  Thornhill  occurs  (see  below). 

His  first  wife’s  name  was  Margaret,  who  from  the  evidence  of 
the  fine  of  1256  (see  above)  was  probably  of  a Lincolnshire  family. 

His  second  wife’s  name  was  probably  Maud.  In  1276  Richard 
de  Thornhulle  and  Maud  his  wife  occur  as  defendants  against  John 
son  of  William  de  Thornhul  (Baildon  MSS.,  Coram  Rege  24,  Trin. 
4 Edw.  I,  m.  23,  and  Coram  Rege  26,  Mich.  4 and  5 Edw.  I,  m. 
27d).  In  1288  Maud  widow  of  Richard  de  Thornhill  was  defendant 
against  John  de  Thornhill  in  a matter  relating  to  Thornhill  (Ibid., 
Assize  Roll  1277,  m.  iod).  In  1290  Maud  widow  of  Richard  de 
Thornhill  was  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  breaking  pound  at  Heton 
(Ibid.,  De  Banco  83,  Trin.  18  Edw.  I,  m.  65).  In  1301  she  claimed 
land  in  Ovenden  against  Alice  widow  of  Peter  de  Lund  and  John 
de  Thornhill;  the  latter  pleaded  that  Maud  was  seised  of  land  in 
Stansfeld  which  had  been  assigned  to  her  in  lieu  of  dower  in  Ovenden 
(Ibid.,  De  Banco  138,  East  29  Edw.  I,  m.  163d).  The  places 
mentioned  give  a good  indication  that  she  was  the  widow  of  Sir 
Richard.  It  is  possible  that  before  1299  she  had  become  the  wife 
of  John  de  Ayremynne  of  Selby,  when  with  her  husband  she  claimed 
against  Theobald  son  of  Richard  de  Thornhill  land  in  Ovenden  as 
her  dower  (Ibid.,  De  Banco  130,  Mich.  27  Edw.  I,  m.  359,  and  De 
Banco  150,  Hil.  32  Edw.  I,  m.  116).  In  Foster’s  Yorkshire  Pedi- 
grees and  Whitaker,  Loidis  and  Elmete,  p.  31 1 Sir  Richard’s  wife  is 
given  as  Matilda  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Fixby.  Apart  from  the 
Christian  name  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  whatever  for  this 
statement;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  marriage  was  confused  with 
that  of  a later  Richard  de  Thornhill,  who  acquired  Fixby  by  marriage 
with  Margaret  de  Totehill  (see  below  §3).  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  pedigree  in  Harleian  Soc.,  xvi,  317,  which  gives  Maud  as  a sister 
of  Brian  FitzAlan  of  Bedale,  is  correct. 

Sir  Richard  had  issue: 

(1)  Sir  John  (V). 

(2)  Theobald  (see  above). 

(3)  Possibly  Thomas,  ancestor  of  the  Fixby  branch  (see  §3). 

(4)  Brian  de  Thornhill. 

In  the  inquisition  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  de 
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Thornhill  (V)  there  is  mention  of  his  brother  Brian.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  recorded  in  one  of  the 
Visitation  pedigrees,1  he  can  be  identified  with  Brian  de 
Thornhill,  who  was  rector  of  Bedale  for  a great  number 
of  years  until  his  death  in  1343, 2 and  who  was  certainly 
closely  connected  with  the  main  line  of  the  Thornhill 
family.  His  step-mother  may  have  been  a FitzAlan  (see 
above)  and  a connection  between  John  de  Thornhill  and 
Brian  FitzAlan  of  Bedale  in  1291  and  1294  is  given 
below. 

March  23,  1301-2.  Sir  Brian  de  Thornill,  rector  of  Bedal,  wit- 
nessed a deed  relating  to  Methley  (Yorks.  Deeds,  ii,  No.  323). 

1311.  Fine  between  Brian  de  Thornhill,  quer.,  and  William  son  of 
John  de  Pothou,  def.,  of  the  manor  of  Spen  near  Houedene; 
to  hold  to  Brian  and  his  heirs  (Feet  of  Fines,  Yorks.,  case 
269,  file  84,  No.  33). 

1311.  Brian  de  Thornhill  purchased  the  manor  of  Foulridge  in 
the  parish  of  Whalley,  Clitheroe  fee,  from  William  son  of 
John  de  Pothou  (Lancs.  Fines , ii,  6;  quoted  in  V.C.H.,  Lancs., 

vi,  545)-  " 

Dec.  24,  1316.  Appointment  by  Brian  de  Thornhill  of  William 
de  Knol  as  attorney  to  receive  seisin  of  all  the  lands,  etc., 
which  had  belonged  to  William  de  Pothou  in  Friseby  [Firsby], 
Gunnethorp,  Lounde,  Dodythorp  [Derrythorpe],  and  Keteby 
[Keadby]  [all  in  Lincolnshire] , with  a fishery  in  the  water  of 
Trent;  given  at  Bedale  (Yorks.  Deeds,  iv,  127 n). 

As  Brian  de  Thornhill  (VI)  son  of  Sir  John  was  not  born 
before  1298  these  transactions  cannot  refer  to  him;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  rector  of  Bedale  was  acting  for  his 
brother  Sir  John  as  feoffee  to  the  latter’s  use.  Certainly 
Sir  John  held  lands  in  Foulridge  at  his  death  in  1322  (see 
below). 

1316.  William  de  Ilkeley,  Brian  de  Thornhull,  parson  of  the  church 
of  Bedale,  and  Peter  de  Martheley  held  Est  Kesewyk  [in 
Harewood]  (Feudal  Aids,  vi,  191). 

May  2,  1316.  Appointment  by  Brian  de  Thornhill,  rector  of 
Bedale,  of  John  de  Langeley  as  attorney  to  receive  seisin  of 
all  the  messuages,  lands,  etc.,  which  he  had  of  the  grant  of 
Sarra,  wife  of  Thomas  de  Eltoft’,  in  Ridellesdene,  for  the 
term  of  his  (Brian’s)  life  (Yorks.  Deeds,  iv,  No.  433). 

1 Harleian  Soc.,  xvi,  318.  Bedale  (1907),  pp.  iii-2,  where  there 

2 H.  B.  McCall,  Early  History  of  is  an  account  of  him. 
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Sept.  8,  1337.  Order  to  the  justices  of  the  Bench  not  to  put 
Edmund  le  Averenges  in  default  for  not  appearing  before 
them  on  Monday,  the  octaves  of  Trinity  last,  in  the  assize 
of  mort  d’ ancestor,  which  John  de  Cromwelbothem  and 
Alice  his  wife,  and  the  said  Edmund  and  Elizabeth  his  wife1 
brought  against  Brian  de  Thornhill,  parson  of  Bedale  church, 
for  12  messuages,  13  bovates  of  land,  1005.  rent,  and  the 
moiety  of  300  acres  of  wood  in  Landmote  [Landmoth,  par. 
Leake],  because  he  was  in  the  king’s  service  (Cal.  Close  Rolls, 

1337-39.  p-  208). 

Brian  de  Thornhill  built  the  north  or  St.  George’s  aisle  in  Bedale 
church,  and  founded  St.  George’s  chantry  there.2 
June  16,  1342.  Licence  for  the  alienation  in  mortmain  by  Brian 
de  Thornhill,  parson  of  the  church  of  Bedale,  of  six  messuages, 
36I  acres  of  land,  four  acres  of  meadow,  and  3 d.  of  rent,  in 
Gillyng  by  Richmund,  to  a chaplain  to  celebrate  service 
daily  in  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  Bedale,  for  the  soul  of 
the  said  Brian  and  the  souls  of  his  ancestors;  by  fine  of  20 
marks  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1340-43,  p.  476). 

He  died  between  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  17  Edward  III  (1343) ; 
and  was  buried  in  Bedale  church,  the  tomb  of  an  ecclesiastic  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  being  probably  his.3  His  executors 
were  Brian  de  Thornhill  (probably  Sir  Brian  his  nephew),  Master 
Thomas  de  Morton  and  John  de  Cromwellbothum,  against  whom 
John  de  Heton  of  Mirfield  continued  an  action  to  give  up  the  ward- 
ship of  the  heir  of  John  de  Quernby.4 

It  is  not  known  in  what  way  he  was  related  to  Laurence  de 
Thornhill,  who  occurs  as  parson  of  the  church  of  Bedale  in  fines 
levied  in  1352  and  1354  (Yorks.  Fines,  1347-77,  PP-  220,  222),  and 
died  as  rector  in  or  shortly  before  1369  (Y.A.J.,  xxv,  174).  This 
Laurence  de  Thornhill,  of  the  diocese  of  York,  M.A.,  S.T.P.,  was  the 
subject  of  a petition  to  the  Pope  for  a canonry  and  prebend  of 
St.  John’s,  Beverley,  notwithstanding  he  had  the  church  of  Stide- 
sterne  [Sidestrand],  diocese  of  Norwich,  of  the  value  of  25  marks; 
granted  July  2,  1343  (Cal.  Petitions  to  the  Pope,  i,  60). 

(5)  It  seems  probable  that  these  sons  of  Sir  Richard  de 
Thornhill  (IV)  were  by  his  first  wife,  and  that  he  had  a 
son  Peter  by  his  second  wife  Maud. 

1 Alice  and  Elizabeth  were  proba-  Yorks.,  North  Riding,  i,  414). 
bly  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  2 McCall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  86,  122. 

Thomas  de  Belson,  who  was  a joint  3 McCall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  98,  in, 

lord  of  Landmoth  in  1316  ( V.C.H , 4 Ibid.,  p.  in, 
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1301.  Isabel  widow  of  Geoffrey  del  Wode  v.  Maud  widow  of  Richard 
de  Thornhill,  claiming  a third  of  a messuage  in  Thornhill  as 
dower;  Maud  says  that  she  claims  nothing  in  the  property 
save  the  custody  of  Peter  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Richard 
(Baildon  MSS.,  De  Banco  138,  East.  29  Edw.  I,  m.  72d). 


V.  Sir  John  de  Thornhill. 

1286.  John  son  of  Richard  de  Thornhill,  and  Beatrice  his  wife 
put  in  their  place  Richard  son  of  John  de  Bateley  or  William 
his  brother  against  Franco  Teys  and  others  in  an  assize  of 
novel  disseisin  (Baildon  MSS.,  Assize  Roll  1271,  m.  23). 

1288.  John  de  Thornhill  and  Beatrice  his  wife  v.  Francis  le  Tyeys 
and  others  in  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  of  land  in  Farneley 
(Baildon  MSS.,  Assize  Roll  1277,  m.  i2d). 

Undated.1  Quitclaim  by  John  de  Thornehill,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Richard  de  Thornehill,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St. 
Oswald  [Nostell],  of  a messuage  and  toft  with  buildings 
which  Robert  son  of  Rychoude  de  Lyversegge  formerly 
held,  and  which  after  his  death  Thomas  son  of  Adam  de 
Birstall  held,  as  it  lay  between  bounds  between  the  said 
John’s  croft  and  the  plot  of  land  called  Le  Grene  in  the  vill 
;.of  Lyversegge.  Witnesses,  Robert  de  Liversegge,  John 
Tilly,  William  de  Lyversegge,  Robert  de  Whyteley,  Richard 
de  Popeley  (Nostell  Chartulary,  Vesp.  E xix,  fo.  11). 

Oct.  20,  1290.  Institution  of  Master  William  de  Burgo  to  the 
church  of  Thornhill  on  the  presentation  of  John  son  of 
Richard  de  Thornhill.  An  inquisition,  held  three  days 
earlier,  records  that  the  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death 
of  Master  Gilbert,  formerly  rector;  that  John  de  Thornhill, 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard  de  Thornhill,  was  the  true 
patron;  and  that  Sir  John,  grandfather  of  John,  made  the 
last  presentation2  ( Abp . Romeyns  Register,  i,  102-3). 

In  1291  John  de  Thornhull  was  in  Scotland  on  the  king’s  service 
with  Brian  FitzAlan  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1281-92,  p.  468) ; and 
in  1294  he  was  in  the  household  of  Brian  FitzAlan  (Cal. 
Chancery  Warrants,  i,  47). 

Undated;  probably  early  14th  century.  Grant  by  John  de  Thorn- 


1 This  document  seems  difficult  to 
date,  and  may  refer  to  John  de 
Thornhill  (III). 

2 Alice,  de  Lascy,  guardian  of  the 
land  and  heir  of  Richard  de  Tong, 
had  brought  an  assize  of  darrein 
presentment  to  the  church  of  Thdrn- 


hill  against  John  son  of  Richard  de 
Thornhill ; concord ; Alice  granted 
the  presentation  to  John  son  and 
heir  of  said  Richard  [de  Thornhill] 
in  consideration  of  60  marks  (Baildon 
MSS.,  De  Banco  83,  Trim  18  Edw.  I, 
m.  izSd). 
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hill  to  Robert  de  Grenehirst1  of  land  in  Ovendene,  doing  suit 
at  the  grantor’s  court  there  (Yorks.  Deeds , i,  No.  354). 

March  23,  1301-2.  Agreement  between  John  de  Thornill  and 
William  de  Methelay  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  son  of  the 
said  William  and  Cecily  daughter  of  the  said  John  (Yorks. 
Deeds,  ii,  No.  323). 

1302.  Margaret  widow  of  Thomas  de  Shipele  [Shepley]  v.  John 
son  of  Richard  de  Thornhill,  in  a third  of  one  messuage, 
100  acres  of  land,  12  acres  of  meadow,  20  acres  of  wood, 
100  acres  of  pasture,  one  mill  and  four  marks  rent  in  Breret- 
wysel  [Briestwistle]  as  dower  (Baildon  MSS.,  De  Banco  141, 
Hil.  30  Edw.  I,  m.  173;  142,  East.  30  Edw.  I,  m.  3;  143, 
Trin.  30  Edw.  I,  m.  93d). 

I3°2-3.  John  de  Thornhill  held  of  Richard  de  Tong  one  carucate 
in  Hundesworth;  this  was  a part  of  the  three  carucates  held 
by  Richard  de  Tong  in  Tong.  John  de  Thornhill,  William  de 
Metheley,  and  Thomas  de  Langfeld  held  two  carucates  in 
Thornhill,  where  12  carucates  made  a knight’s  fee  (Feudal 
Aids,  vi,  127,  130). 

1304-5.  William  de  Pothou  granted  land  in  Coleby,  Theuelby, 
and  Halton  [co.  Lincoln],  to  John  de  Thornhill  and  his  heirs 
(Feet  of  Fines,  co.  Lincoln,  case  134,  file  71,  No.  18,  ex.  inf. 
Canon  C.  W.  Foster). 

July  28,  1315.  John  de  Thornhill  had  been  appointed  in  the 
room  of  John  Mauleverer  to  assess  a twentieth  on  goods  in 
the  West  Riding  (Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  1307-19,  p.  254). 

1316.  John  de  Thornhill  is  named  as  the  holder  of  Thornhill, 
Hundesworth,  Byrley  [East  Bierley  in  Hunsworth],  Ovesden 
[Ovenden]  and,  probably,  Schelf  (Feudal  Aids,  vi,  194,  200-1). 
He  also  held  at  some  date  five  bovates  in  Thurlstone2  (Ibid., 

P-  599)- 

Feb.  24,  1316-7.  Grant  at  the  request  of  John  de  Warenna,  earl 
of  Surrey,  the  king’s  cousin,  to  John  de  Thornhill,  and  his 
heirs,  of  a weekly  market  on  Thursday  at  his  manor  of 
Thornhill,  co.  York,  and  of  a yearly  fair  there  on  the  day 
before  the  vigil,  the  vigil,  and  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene; grant  also  of  free  warren  in  all  their  demesne  lands  in 
Thornhill,  Hundesworth,  Birle  [East  Bierley  in  Hunsworth], 


1 It  is  suggested  in  Halifax  Ant. 
Soc.  Transactions,  1927,  p.  103,  that 
this  is  an  error  for  Brownhirst. 

2 There  is  an  undated  deed  in 
which  John  de  Thornhyll  granted  to 
William  del  Hyll  of  Thurleston  a 


plot  of  land  at  Haya,  adjoining  land 
called  ‘ Knyghtesbothum’ ; the  vill 
is  not  named  but  is  probably  Thurl- 
stone (Cal.  Ancient  Deeds,  ii,  C2148). 
See  also  under  year  1345-6  below, 
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Gomersale,  and  Clakheton,  co.  York  {Cal.  Charter  Rolls, 
1300-26,  p.  334). 

131J-18.  John  de  Thornhill  gave  to  John  de  Wyntryngham  and 
Maud  his  wife  100  marks  for  the  moiety  of  a tenement  in 
Haytheby,  Walcotes,  Halton,  and  Alkebarwe  [all  co.  Lincoln], 
and  they  warranted  to  him  against  the  heirs  of  John  de 
Wyntryngham  (Feet  of  Fines,  co.  Lincoln,  case  136,  file  86, 
No.  9,  ex.  inf.  Canon  C.  W.  Foster). 

John  de  Thornhill  died  May  18,  1322  (Baildon  MSS.,  Pipe  Roll 
16  Edw.  II).  The  earliest  of  the  monuments  in  the  north  chapel 
of  Thornhill  Church,  a cross-legged  effigy  of  a knight,  in  all  proba- 
bility commemorates  him.1 

June  16,  1322.  Order  to  the  escheator  on  this  side  Trent — 
pursuant  to  an  inquisition  made  by  him  showing  that  John 
de  Thornhull  held  on  the  day  of  his  death  certain  lands  in 
Folrigge  [Foulridge  in  par.  Whalley,  co.  Lancaster]  in  chief 
as  of  the  lordship  of  Cliderhou,  which  is  in  the  king’s  hand, 
by  homage  and  fealty  and  the  service  of  J knight’s  fee,  and 
a messuage  in  the  town  of  Thornhull  in  chief  as  of  the  castle 
of  Pontefract,  which  is  in  the  king’s  hand,  by  knight 
service,  and  the  manors  of  Thornhull  and  Hundesworth  of 
the  heir  of  Richard  de  Tonge,  a minor  in  the  king’s  ward, 
by  reason  of  the  lands  late  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  by 
knight  service,  and  certain  lands  in  Suellushull  as  of  the 
manor  of  Farneleye  [Farnley,  nr.  Leeds],  which  is  in  the 
king’s  hand  by  reason  of  the  minority  of  John  de  Nevill, 
by  knight  service,  and  that  he  held  no  other  lands  in  chief 
as  of  the  crown,  and  that  Brian  his  son  is  his  nearest  heir 
and  of  full  age — to  deliver  to  Brian  the  said  manors,  mes- 
suage and  lands,  he  having  done  fealty,  saving  to  Beatrice 
late  the  wife  of  John  her  dower  (Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  1319-27, 
P-  i35)- 

The  inquisition,  for  which  the  writ  is  dated  May  19,  1322,  con- 
tains further  details  of  the  lands  which  were  held  in  chief  either 
by  reason  of  wardship  or  through  the  forfeiture  of  Thomas,  earl  of 
Lancaster.  The  manor  and  advowson  of  Thornhill  were  held  by 
the  service  of  J knight’s  fee;  the  messuage  there  was  held  in  fee 
tail  to  John  de  Thornhill,  Brian  his  brother,  and  the  said  John’s 
heirs,  by  the  service  of  J knight’s  fee,  4s.  yearly  rent,  and  suit  at 
Pontefract.2  The  manor  of  Hundesworth  was  held  by  the  service 

1 W.  M.  I’Anson  in  Y.A.J.,  xxix,  this  messuage  to  Brian,  John’s 

20,  where  the  effigy  is  described  in  brother,  dated  Nov.  30,  1322  {Cal. 
detail.  Close  Rolls,  1318-23,  p.  615). 

2 Order  to  the  escheator  to  deliver 
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of  J knight’s  fee  and  ios.  yearly.  In  Whittelye  a bovate  of  land 
was  held  of  the  castle  of  Pontefract  by  the  service  of  io d.  yearly. 
In  Brecetwesel  [Briestwistle]  a bovate  and  a half  of  land  was  held 
of  Robert  de  Whitteley  [?]  by  the  service  of  3s.  id.  yearly  rent. 
In  Farnley  [Farnley  Tyas]  4s.  yearly  rent  was  held  of  Richard  [?] 
Tye  by  fealty  only.  In  Suelleshill  the  land,  a carucate,  was  held 
by  the  service  of  | knight’s  fee  and  2 s.  yearly.  Lastly,  in  Oven  den, 
Waddesworth,  and  Stansfeld,  20s.  rent  from  eight  bovates  of  land 
were  held  of  the  king,  “ as  of  Wakefeldthwayt  now  in  the  king’s 
hand  by  reason  of  the  abovesaid  forfeiture"  by  the  service  of  65. 
yearly  rent.  The  heir  Brian,  his  first-born  son,  was  aged  23  (Cal. 
Inq.  fi.m.,  vi,  No.  334). 

With  regard  to  Beatrice’s  dower  there  is  a detailed  assignment, 
dated  July  9,  1322.  It  includes  the  manor  of  Thornhill  called 
le  Grenehalle,  except  the  advowson;  lands  in  Whitley,  Briestwistle, 
Farnley  Tyas,  South  Denby,  and  Wadsworth,  in  the  county  of 
York  ; and  in  Haythby,  Coleby,  Halton,  and  Flixborough,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  To  this  document  there  is  appended  a seal 
with  two  shields;  the  dexter  bears  the  arms  of  Thornhill,  a chief 
and  two  bars  gemelles ; the  sinister,  a Jess  between  three  fleurs-de-lis ; 
the  legend  shows  that  it  was  Beatrice’s  seal  (Yorks.  Deeds , iv,  No. 
516). 

In  Foster’s  Yorkshire  Pedigrees  Beatrice  is  given  as  [?]  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Talboner.  There  seems  to  be  no  documentary 
evidence  to  support  this;  and  unfortunately  the  armorial  evidence 
does  not  appear  to  help.  That  she  married  John  de  Thornhill 
before  1286  is  apparent  from  a case  in  that  year  given  above. 

They  had  issue; 

(1)  Sir  Brian  (VI). 

(2)  Richard. 

Martinmas,  1321.  Demise  for  a term  of  twelve  years  by  Richard 
son  of  Sir  John  de  Thornhill  to  William  Danyel  of  Thurger- 
land  and  John  de  Bretton,  of  his  manor  of  Deneby1  [par. 
Penistone]  (Yorks.  Deeds,  ii,  No.  150). 

VI.  Sir  Brian  de  Thornhill. 

According  to  his  father’s  inquisition  he  was  born  in  1298-9. 

In  1323-4  he  owed  36s.  lod.  for  his  relief  (Baildon  MSS.,  quoting 
Pipe  Roll,  17  Edw.  II). 

1 This  manor  had  been  held  in  the  failure  of  their  line  may  have  gone 
previous  century  by  the  Thornhills  to  the  main  Thornhill  (on  Calder) 
of  Wath  (see  below  §2) ; and  on  the  branch. 
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Shortly  before  March  6,  1334-5,  he  had  been  appointed  a com- 
missioner of  array  in  the  West  Riding  (Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1333-37, 
p.  470). 

In  1336  he  was  appointed  a collector  of  subsidies  in  the  West 
Riding  (Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  1327-37,  p.  481) ; and  again  in  1337,  1 338, 
1342,  and  1350;  and  in  the  East  Riding  in  the  years  1344-9  (Cal. 
Fine  Rolls,  1337-47;  I347“56)-  In  Aug.,  1349,  he  was  appointed 
escheator  in  the  county  of  York,  but  was  removed  from  the  office 
in  the  following  October.  During  the  same  period  he  was  sheriff 
of  the  county  (Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  1347-56) ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  acted  as  such  (P.R.O.,  Lists  and  Indexes,  ix,  161).  In 
1351,  1355,  and  1358  he  was  a knight  of  the  shire  for  Yorkshire 
in  Parliament  (Park,  Parliamentary  Representation  of  Yorkshire, 
p.  10). 

Dec.  14,  1324.  Brian  de  Thornhill  witnessed  a deed  relating  to 
Shitlington  (Yorks.  Deeds,  iii,  No.  381). 

April  4,  1325.  Brian  de  Thornhill  and  Thomas  de  Thornhill 
witnessed  a deed  relating  to  Norland  (Y.A.J.,  xvi,  94). 

1327.  William  FitzWilliam  of  Hemeley  [Emley],  knt.,  John  his 
son,  and  Brian  de  Thornhull,  fled  for  the  death  of  Richard 
Plaiz,  knt.,  at  Helaw  (Baildon  MSS.,  quoting  Exch.  K.R. 
Misc.  904/1,  m.  i5d). 

1327-9.  Sir  Brian  de  Thornhill,  parson  of  the  church  of  Bedale, 
undertook  to  enfeoff  John  de  Metheley  and  Cecily  his  wife 
of  the  place  called  Smaleshagh  and  nine  acres  of  the  waste 
of  Wadesworth,  which  Beatrice  widow  of  Sir  John  de  Thorn- 
hill held  in  dower;  John  de  Metheley  to  release  to  Brian  son 
of  Sir  John  de  Thornhill  all  right  in  the  lordship  and  waste 
of  Ovenden  and  Illingworth  (Harl.  MS.  797,  fo.  43). 
Saturday  after  St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  25),  1334.  Licence  by 
Brian  de  Thornhill,  knt.,  to  Adam  de  Oxenhope  to  grant 
a messuage,  two  bovates  of  land,  and  30s.  rent  in  Batley, 
held  as  part  of  Brian’s  manor  of  Batley,  for  the  foundation 
of  a chantry  in  Batley  Church.  The  chaplain  and  his 
successors  were  to  celebrate  for  the  souls  of,  among  others, 
Sir  John  de  Thornhill  and  Brian  his  son  (Sheard,  Batley, 
pp.  120,  124). 

1342.  Brian  de  Thornhill,  knt.,  and  Joan  his  wife  v.  Henry  de 
Rillyngton,  vicar  of  Birstall,  in  five  marks  debt  (Baildon 
MSS.,  De  Banco  330,  East.  16  Edw.  Ill,  m.  268d). 

Jan.  7,  1345-6.  Quitclaim  by  John  son  of  Thomas  de  Shepelay 
to  Brian  son  of  John  de  Thornhill  of  all  right  in  lands  and 
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tenements  in  Thurleston,  Deneby,  and  Over  Whitelay  (Yorks. 
Deeds,  ii,  No.  499). 

1346.  Brian  de  Thornhill  held  § knight’s  fee  in  Folrigge  [Foulridge, 
par.  Whalley]  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  John  de 
Grigleston  [Crigleston]  had  formerly  held  (Feudal  Aids, 

iii,  88). 

1346.  Aid  of  40s.  65.  8d.  from  Brian  de  Thornhill  and  Cicely 

widow  of  John  de  Methlay  for  two  carucates  in  Thornhill, 
where  12  carucates  made  a knight’s  fee,  which  John  de 
Thornhill,  William  de  Methelay,  and  Thomas  de  Langfeld 
formerly  held  (Baildon  MSS.,  Exch.  K.R.  Misc.  Books  3, 
fo.  72).  Comparing  this  with  the  entry  of  1302-3  above, 
and  with  the  mention  in  1322  of  the  manor  which  had  be- 
longed to  Thomas  de  Langefeld  in  Thornhill  (Yorks.  Deeds, 

iv,  No.  516),  it  seems  clear  that  this  “ Langfield  manor  ” 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Thornhill 
family;  that  it  was  held  by  Brian  de  Thornhill  directly  of 
the  Pontefract  fee  may  be  assumed  from  the  case  of  1370 
quoted  below.  For  its  earlier  history  see  below  p.  312. 

July  10,  1346.  Brian  de  Thornhull,  knt.,  was  assessed  at  one 
hobeler  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  remitted  by  the  council 
at  one  archer;  for  40s.  for  the  expenses  of  the  archer  (Cal. 
Fine  Rolls,  1337-47,  p.  512). 

May  6,  1347.  Sir  Brian  de  Thornhill,  knt.,  came  to  Thornhill 
and  did  his  service  to  Richard,  lord  of  Tang’,  for  the  manor 
of  Thornhill,  called  le  Grenhall,  and  for  the  manor  of  Hundes- 
worth  and  Byrle  [East  Bierley],  which  manors  were  held  of 
Richard  by  knight  service  (Yorks.  Deeds,  ii,  No.  495). 

Dec.  1347.  Release  by  Richard  son  of  Thomas  de  Popilwelle  to 
Sir  Brian  de  Thornehill,  knt.,  and  Lady  Joan  his  wife,  and 
his  heirs,  of  all  right  in  lands  at  le  Brokhouse  in  the  fee  of 
Gomersale,  which  he  had  granted  to  them  (Yorks.  Deeds, 
ii,  No.  169). 

July,  1348.  Sir  Brian  de  Thornhill  was  an  executor  of  the  will 
of  Isabel,  widow  of  Sir  William  FitzWilliam;  Joan,  a 
daughter  of  the  testatrix,  and  a Joan  de  Trnnhill  (sic)  are  both 
mentioned,  apparently  different  people1  (Test.  Ebor,  i,  50). 
Nov.  30,  1355.  To  the  sheriff  of  co.  York.  Writ  for  payment  to 
Brian  de  Thornhull,  one  of  the  knights  of  that  shire,  of  6 li. 

1 Reading  the  will  as  a whole,  it  is  also  an  executor),  was  Sir  Brian's 
quite  possible  that  Joan,  daughter  of  wife,  and  that  the  other  Joan  was 
the  testatrix  (who  is  usually  given  as  their  daughter,  and  a grand-daughter 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  Trussebut,  of  the  testatrix  (see  below). 
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for  his  expenses  in  attending  the  parliament  summoned  at 
Westminster  for  the  morrow  of  Martinmas  last,  and  pro- 
rogued to  Monday  after  St.  Edmund,  to  wit  for  thirty  days 
at  4s.  a day  (Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1354-60,  p.  241). 
t355~6.  Sir  Brian  de  Thornhill,  knt.,  is  described  as  being  of  the 
household  of  John  de  Mowbray  in  the  expedition  to  Scot- 
land1 (Fountains  Chartulary,  i,  414,  416). 

He  was  alive  in  1359-60,  when  he  witnessed  a deed  relating  to 
Shitlington  (Yorks.  Deeds,  iii,  No.  382);  and  died  before  Oct.  1369 
(Wakefield  Court  Rolls,  quoted  in  J.  Horsfall  Turner,  Brighouse, 
Rastrick,  and  Hipperholme,  p.  99).  His  wife’s  name  was  Joan, 
whom  he  married  before  1342  (see  above).  She  is  said  to  have  been 
a daughter  of  Sir  John  FitzWilliam2  (Foster’s  Yorkshire  Pedigrees', 
and  Whitaker  Loidis  and  Elmete,  p.  31 1);  and  she  died  shortly  after 
her  husband  (Wakefield  Court  Rolls,  quoted  in  J.  Horsfall  Turner, 
op.  cit.  p.  99). 

Sir  Brian  had  issue: 

(1)  Simon  (VII). 

(2)  Elizabeth,  who  married  first,  before  1349,  Sir  Henry  de 
Musters  of  Kirklington,  and  secondly  Sir  William  de 
Stainton  (H.  B.  McCall,  Family  of  Wandesforde,  p.  13). 

(3)  It  is  possible  that  he  had  another  son,  a younger  Sir 
Brian,  to  whom  the  following  notes  refer: 

July  20,  1372.  Grant  in  tail  male  by  Brian  Thornyll,  knt.,  to 
John  Haldworth,  of  a messuage  and  half  a bovate  of  land 
in  Haldworth  hamlet  in  the  township  of  Ovenden ; the 
grantee  to  do  suit  of  court  and  suit  at  the  grantor’s  mill 
(Yorks.  Deeds,  iii,  No.  244). 

1378.  Sir  Brian  de  Thornhill,  with  many  others,  was  summoned 
to  confess  by  what  services  they  held  their  lands  in  two 
parts  of  the  manor  of  Harewode  (Baildon,  Monastic  Notes, 
i.  15)- 


1 This  reference  may  refer  to  the 
younger  Sir  Brian. 

2 In  his  pedigree  of  FitzWilliam, 
Foster  places  her  as  sister  of  Sir 
John  FitzWilliam  who  died  in  1385, 
and  dates  her  marriage  to  Sir  Brian 
Thornhill  as  1334.  In  J.  W.  Clay’s 
Extinct  Peerage  of  the  Northern 
Counties,  p.  77,  an  Isabel  FitzWilliam 
is  given  as  the  daughter  of  that  Sir 
John,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Brian 
Thornhill ; but  on  chronological 
grounds  this  is  impossible,  if  Sir 


Brian  (VI)  was  the  husband,  as  Sir 
John  was  himself  born  c.  1327. 
Another  suggestion  that  Sir  Brian’s 
wife  was  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  FitzWilliam,  who  died  c. 
1342,  has  been  made  above  (see  under 
year  1348).  The  point  is  obscure, 
and  the  marriage  is  unfortunately 
not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Baildon’s 
admirable  account  of  the  Fitz- 
William family  ( Baildon  and  the 
Baildon s,  vol.  i). 
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VIL  Simon  de  Thornhill. 

Oct.  18,  1346.  Sir  Simon  de  Thornell,  knt.,  witnessed  a deed 
relating  to  Huddersfield  [Yorks.  Deeds,  iv,  No.  273). 

May  29,  1369.  Simon  de  Thornhill  witnessed  a deed  relating  to 
Meltham1  [Yorks.  Deeds,  i,  No.  309). 

He  died  shortly  afterwards,  for  in  1370  John  de  Tong  claimed 
against  John  parson  of  Thornhill  and  others  (presumably  feoffees) 
the  custody  of  the  manor  of  Grenehall  [in  Thornhill]  which  belonged 
to  him  as  Simon  de  Thornhill  held  it  of  him  by  knight  service ; and 
in  the  same  year  John  duke  of  Lancaster  claimed  against  the  same 
the  custody  of  the  manor  of  Langfeld  hall  for  the  same  reason 
(Baildon  MSS.,  De  Banco  438,  East.  44  Edw.  Ill,  m.  133  and  De 
Banco  439,  Trin.  44  Edw.  Ill,  m.  343).  And  in  1371  William  de 
Aldeburgh  claimed  against  the  same  the  custody  of  a messuage, 
etc.,  in  Estkeswyk  for  the  same  reason  [Ibid.,  De  Banco  442,  East. 
45  Edw.  Ill,  m.  33d). 

In  Foster’s  Yorkshire  Pedigrees  Simon’s  wife  is  given  as  Mary 
or  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Edward  Babthorpe;  but  no 
documentary  evidence  is  available  to  support  this.2 

He  left  a sole  daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth  Thornhill,  aged 
two  at  her  father’s  death  (Harley  MS.  797,  fo.  48d  from  Wakefield 
Court  Rolls).  She  married  Sir  Henry  Savile,  second  son  of  Sir 
John  Savile  of  Elland  and  Tankersley;  and  the  Thornhill  estates 
descended  in  their  issue  (Y.A.J.,  xxv,  5).  Sir  Henry’s  father  had 
purchased  a moiety  of  the  marriage  for  the  sum  of  126/1.  3 s.  4 d. 
(Whitaker,  Loidis  and  Elmete,  p.  31 1,  quoting  the  rolls  of  the  court 
at  Pontefract,  anno  45  Edw.  III). 


§2.  THE  THORNHILLS  OF  WATH-UPON-DEARNE. 


Joseph  Hunter  in  his  account  of  the  parish  of  Wath-upon- 
Dearne  describes  one  of  its  manors  as  having  the  name  of  the  manor 
of  Thornhill  Hall  in  Wath.3  It  had  soke  in  Swinton  and  Wentworth. 
It  was  that  manor  which  had  been  held  before  the  Conquest  by 


Reider,  and  which,  before  1086, 

1 As  he  is  not  described  as  a knight, 
and  two  other  witnesses  are  so  de- 
scribed, it  is  possible  that  the  previous 
reference  may  be  to  another  Simon, 
perhaps  an  uncle;  this  is  also  sug- 
gested on  chronological  grounds. 

2 Without  detracting  from  Foster’s 
statement  it  may  be  noted  that  110 
Edward  Babthorpe  occurs  in  the 
Babthorpe  pedigree  in  Raine’s  ed. 
of  Burton’s  Hemingbrough,  p.  173. 


had  been  granted  to  Roger  de 

This  is  only  another  illustration  of 
the  difficulties  which  prevent  a 
satisfactory  identification  of  the 
wives  of  most  members  of  the 
Thornhill  family. 

3  This  name  was  doubtless  acquired 
from  a member  of  the  family  which 
had  itself  taken  the  name  of  Thornhill 
from  the  vill  of  Thornhill  on  the 
Calder.  Cf.  the  example  of  Savile 
Hall  ( Y.A.J. , xxviii,  382). 
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Busli,  so  becoming  a portion  of  the  honour  of  Tickhill.  He  was  of 
opinion,  from  the  evidence  of  a charter  which  he  printed,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III  this  manor  was  held  by  one  William  son  of 
John  de  Tornhill.1 

The  question  which  arises  is  who  this  John,  William’s  father,  was. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  Richard  and  Jordan,  sons  of  Essulf, 
had  a brother  John.  There  was  also  another  brother  Thomas,  who 
witnessed  John’s  grant  to  Monk  Bretton  Priory  mentioned  below. 
Hunter  suggests  that  the  father  of  William  who  held  the  manor  in 
Wath,  was  John  son  of  Thomas  son  of  Essulf2;  but  he  bases  this  on 
the  assumption  that  Thomas  had  a son  called  John,  and  his  sole 
authority  is  the  list  of  witnesses  to  the  same  Monk  Bretton  charter. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  however,  in  his  edition  of  the  Monk  Bretton 
Chartulary,  points  out  that  in  the  actual  wording  of  the  chartulary 
text  there  is  nothing  to  show  a relationship  between  Thomas  and 
John.3  We  return  therefore  to  John  son  of  Essulf,  who  certainly 
had  a son  called  William,  witnessing  two  Pontefract  charters  c.  1189 
as  William  son  of  John  son  of  Assolf.4  And  the  identification  of 
this  William  with  William  son  of  John  de  Thornhill  is  perfectly 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  two  related  documents,  dealing  with 
Stansfield  in  the  parish  of  Halifax.  In  the  first  of  these,  John  son 
of  Essolf  granted  to  Roger  son  of  Warin  and  to  Amabel  his  (John’s) 
daughter  in  frank-marriage  five  bovates  of  land  in  Stansfield,  with 
the  mill  and  what  was  fixed  to  the  mill,  amounting  to  a total  of 
seven  bovates;  to  this  Eustace,  the  grantor’s  son  was  a witness.5 
In  the  second,  ante  1204-9,  William  son  of  John  de  Thornhil  granted 
to  Amabel  his  sister  five  bovates  of  land  in  Stanesfeld,  and  toll 
from  the  mill  in  the  same  vill  as  much  as  belonged  to  five  bovates.6 

Now  John  certainly  held  land  in  Wentworth  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  his  grant  to  Monk  Bretton  Priory  (see  below) ; and  Wentworth 
is  in  the  parish  of  Wath-upon-Dearne.  It  is  true  that  this  Went- 
worth property,  held  of  Adam  son  of  Swain,  was  of  a different  tenure 
to  that  of  the  manor  in  Wath,  held  by  William  son  of  John  de  Torn- 
hill;  but  it  is  clear  that  John  son  of  Essulf  held  property  in  Wath; 
and  it  is  not  therefore  improbable  to  suppose  that  his  son  William 


1 South  Yorkshire,  ii,  69.  Cf.  W. 
Keble  Martin,  A History  of  the 
Ancient  Parish  of  Wath-upon-Dearne, 
pp.  17,  19,  where  the  date  of  the 
charter  quoted  by  Hunter  is  given 
as  c.  1225. 

2 loc.  cit. 

3 Chartulary  of  Monk  Bretton,  p. 

1 17  n. 


4 Chartulary,  Nos.  263,  264. 

5 Dodsworth  MSS.,  cxviii,  fo.  156, 
quoted  in  Baildon  and  the  Baildons, 
ii,  23,  and  Stansfeld,  The  Family  of 
Stansfeld,  p.  79. 

6 Yorks.  Deeds,  ii,  No.  469;  Richard 
son  of  Jordan  was  a witness. 
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succeeded  him  and  so  acquired  the  manor  which  he  was  holding 
c.  1225.1 

We  therefore  start  this  branch  with: 

A.  John  Son  of  Essulf. 

He  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  during  the  years  1168  to  1185.  In 
1184-5  he  paid  one  mark  for  licence  to  make  a concord  with  Richard 
de  Wath2  ( Pipe  Roll,  31  Hen.  II,  p.  72). 

Before  1159,  when  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  King  Henry  II, 
John  son  of  Axolf  witnessed  a grant  by  John  Malherbe  and  his 
wife  to  Rievaulx  Abbey  of  land  in  Worsborough  (Rievaulx  Char  Hi- 
lary, pp.  63,  153). 

John  son  of  Aisolf  granted  to  Monk  Bretton  Priory  land  in 
Wentworth;  among  the  witnesses  are  Jordan  son  of  Aisolf,  Thomas 
his  brother,  Richard  son  of  Jordan  son  of  Aisolf,  William  son  of 
Thomas  son  of  Aisolf  {Monk  Bretton  Char  Hilary , p.  116). 

John  son  of  Esulf  granted  land  in  Denby  [par.  Penistone]  to 
Watton  Priory  {Yorks.  Deeds,  ii,  No.  148). 

Evidence  of  his  two  sons,  William  and  Eustace,  and  of  his 
daughter  Amabel,  has  been  given  above;  to  which  may  be  added  that 
Eustace  son  of  John  son  of  Esscolf  witnessed  a Monk  Bretton 
charter  c.  1172-81  {Monk  Bretton  Chartulary,  p.  15;  Farrer,  Early 
Yorks.  Charters , No.  1679). 

If,  as  seems  probable,  he  is  the  John  son  of  Essolf  who  con- 
firmed the  grant  of  Agnes  daughter  of  Orm  de  Haldworth  to  St. 
Mary  of  Wudekirke  [the  cell  of  Woodkirk]  and  the  canons  of  St. 
Oswald  [Nostell]  of  an  acre  in  Haldworth  [Holdsworth,  in  Ovenden], 
he  had  at  least  five  sons;  for  to  that  deed  in  addition  to  Jordan 
son  of  Essolf  de  Tang  and  Samson  de  Wridlesford,3  Eustace, 
William,  Michael,  John,  and  Laurence,  sons  of  John  Essolf,  were 
witnesses4  (Dodsworth  MSS.,  viii,  fo.  I99d  from  a transcript  lent 
by  Mr.  W.  Farrer). 

There  is  also  mention  of  a daughter  Eve  in  a deed  by  which 


1 Mr.  W.  Keble  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p. 
18,  is  clearly  of  this  view. 

2 Whoever  Richard  de  Wath  may 
have  been,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  was  Richard  son  of  Jordan,  after- 
wards known  as  de  Thornhill,  this 
further  connection  of  John  son  of 
Essulf  with  the  name  of  Wath  is 
of  interest. 

3 He  was  living  c.  1180-1210 
(Thoresby  Soc.,  xxvi,  Miscellanea, 
p.  252. 

4 There  is  another  grant  by  John 
son  of  Essolf  de  Haldworth  to  the 


same  of  half  a bovate  in  Haldworth, 
which  his  father  Assolf  bought  from 
Agnes  daughter  of  Orm  de  Hald- 
worth [Ibid.,  viii,  fo.  200).  Mr. 
Baildon  {op.  cit.,  ii,  23)  regarded  it 
as  probable  that  John  son  of  Essulf 
was  the  same  man  as  John  son  of 
Assolf  de  Herdewic,  mentioned  in  the 
Nostell  Chartulary  with  Maud  his 
wife.  It  seems  scarcely  likely  that 
he  is  the  John  de  Huurum  [Owram], 
as  Mr.  Holmes  suggested  (Thoresby 
Soc.,  ix,  Miscellanea,  p.  34). 
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John  son  of  Essolf  de  Haldworth  granted  to  Elias  de  Rishworth 
and  his  heirs  by  Eve,  the  grantor’s  daughter,  a moiety  of  all  his 
land  in  the  territory  of  Haldworth,  at  a rent  of  12 d.,  saving  earl 
Warenne’s  service.  Witnesses,  Henry  and  Elias,  chaplains  of 
Halifax,  Maynard,  bailiff  of  Sorbi  [Sowerby],  and  Elias  his  brother 
of  Rishworth  [Ibid.,  viii,  fo.  200). 

B.  William  Son  of  John  de  Thornhill. 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  above,  the  following  notes 
refer  to  him: 

Grant  by  William  son  of  John  de  Tornehill  to  Idonea  daughter 
of  Reyner  de  Mireflet  of  land  in  Gunilthwait  [Gunthwaite]  (Nostell 
Chartulary,  fo.  io6d). 

Early  13th  century.  Grant  by  William  son  of  John  de 
Torenhil  to  Geoffrey  son  of  Richard  White,  for  homage  and 
service,  of  half  a bovate  of  land  in  Torenhil,  which  Geoffrey’s 
father  had  held  of  the  grantor’s  father  (Yorks.  Deeds , iv,  No. 

509). 

He  also  granted  to  German  de  Thornhill  [probably  rector  of 
Thornhill]  land  by  Thornhill  church  (Ibid.,  No.  512). 

Aug.  21,  1229.  Institution  of  William  de  Vescy  to  the  third  part 
of  the  church  of  Wath,  at  the  presentation  of  William  son 
of  John;  afterwards,  when  the  other  two  parts  came  into 
our  [the  archbishop’s]  hands,  consolidating  the  whole,  we 
gave  them  to  the  said  William  (A bp.  Gray’s  Register,  p.  26). 
William  son  of  John  de  Thornhill  probably  died  c.  1232,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  the  early  grave-slabs  in  Wath 
church  commemorates  him.1 

He  was  probably  the  father2  of 

C.  Sir  William  de  Thornhill,  known  also  as  Sir  William  de 

Wath. 

1246.  Reiner  le  Flemeng,  William  de  Thornhil,  and  Michael 
Geruvel  granted  estovers  in  their  woods  at  Wath  (Yorks. 
Fines,  1232-46,  p.  142). 

Feb.  17,  1252-3.  William  de  Thornhill  was  granted  respite  for 
being  made  a knight  (see  above  under  Sir  Richard,  IV) ; he 
appears  as  Sir  William  de  Thornhill,  knt.,  in  a deed  relating 
to  South  Kirkby  c.  1257  (Nostell  Chartulary,  fo.  2od),  and 

1 W.  Keble  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  58.  Essulf  had  property  in  Denby,  which 

2 The  descent  of  the  property  in  manor  was  held  by  Sir  William  de 
Wath  certainly  suggests  this.  It  Thornhill  (C). 

may  also  be  noted  that  John  son  of 
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as  Sir  William  de  Wath,  knt.,  in  1260  (see  above  under  Sir 
Richard,  IV). 

1265.  William  de  Thornhull  and  William  his  son,  Richard  de 
Bretwysel  and  others  were  parties  against  Neal  de  Ride  ware 
[?  Redewater]  for  the  custody  of  the  land  and  heir  of  Richard 
de  Flincham  (Baildon  MSS.,  De  Banco  25,  East.  49  Hen.  Ill, 
m.  24d).1 

June  24,  1266.  Writ  to  the  sheriff  of  Yorks,  to  enquire  in  the 
full  county  by  a jury  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thornhall, 
Deneby,  Carlecotes,  Blaker,2  Addewyk  and  Newehall,  whether 
Fraricus  le  Tyeys  [Tyas]  on  Thursday  before  the  Assumption 
in  49  Henry  III  [1265]  came  with  others  to  the  manors  of 
Thornhull,3  Deneby,  Carlecotes,  and  Blaker,  and  there  took 
beasts  of  William  de  Thornhull  as  the  said  William  says: 
or  whether,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  and 
before  the  proclamation  of  peace,  because  William  was  an 
adherent  of  John  de  Eyvill,  one  of  the  king’s  enemies,  and 
burned  Thomas  de  Furni vall’s  castle  of  Shefeud  [Sheffield] 
and  took  his  goods  and  also  took  and  imprisoned  Neal  de 
Redewater  servant  of  Sir  Robert  de  Nevill  and  held  him  to 
ransom,  the  said  Fraricus  merely  came,  as  he  himself  says, 
to  William’s  manor  of  Carlekotes  and  took  only  60  beasts  as 
from  one  of  the  king’s  enemies.  Inquisition: — Francus  le 
Tgayes  [Tyas]  and  others  came  on  Friday  after  the  battle 
of  Evesham  to  Carlekotes : he  took  only  60  beasts  to  the  value 
of  18  marks  and  corn  to  the  value  of  5 marks,  but  the 
others  took  William’s  goods  to  the  value  of  100/.  William 
was  not  an  adherent  of  John  de  Eyvill,  nor  was  he  at  the 
burning  of  Thomas  de  Furnivall’s  castle  at  Schefeud  nor  did 
he  take  his  goods  nor  did  he  imprison  Neal  de  Radewater. 
William  was  never  the  king’s  enemy  {Cal.  Inq.  Misc.,  i, 
No.  321). 

Sir  William  de  Thornhill  or  de  Wath  seems  to  have  died  shortly 
after  this  year,  1266.  His  wife’s  name  appears  to  have  been  Dionisia 
who  remarried  Nicholas  de  Leicester  (see  below) ; and  he  had  a son 
William  (D). 

D.  William  de  Wath. 

William  son  of  William  de  Wath  granted  land  in  Brampton 
[Bierlow]  {Y.A.J.,  vi,  59). 

1 Now  Curia  Regis  210.  3 Clearly  the  manor  of  Thornhill 

2 Probably  Blacker  in  High  Hoy-  Hall  in  Wath. 
land. 
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Post  1265.1  Grant  by  William  son  of  William  de  Wath  to  William 
de  Langefeld,  clerk,  of  the  manor  of  Thornhyll  and  his  right 
in  that  part  of  the  manor  held  in  dower  by  Dyonisia,  widow 
of  the  grantor’s  father,  at  a yearly  rent  of  id.  {Yorks.  Deeds, 
ii,  No.  492). 

It  is  clear  that  this  manor  was  not  the  main  manor  of  Thornhill 
on  the  Calder,  but  a second  manor  which  in  1322  was  described  as 
having  been  held  there  by  Thomas  de  Langefeld  {Ibid.,  iv,  No.  516; 
and  see  above  in  §1  under  the  year  1346).  The  grant  gave  rise  to 
a claim  by  the  grantor’s  widow;  see  below  under  the  year  1281. 
Same  period.2  Quitclaim  by  William  son  of  William  de  Wath  to 
Sir  Richard  de  Thornhill  of  all  right  in  the  manor  which 
William  de  Langefeud  held  in  the  vill  of  Thornhill  by  his 
(William’s)  charter  of  feoffment  {Ibid.,  iv,  No.  514). 

Same  period.  Quitclaim  by  Nicholas  de  Leycestre  to  William  de 
Langefeld,  clerk,  of  all  right  in  the  lands  and  tenements 
within  the  bounds  of  Thornhill  granted  to  him  by  reason  of 
any  agreement  by  William  son  of  William  de  Wath,  and 
of  all  else  pertaining  to  the  third  part  which  he  held  in  the 
manor  of  Thornhyll  from  the  dower  of  Dionisia,  his  (Nicho- 
las’s) wife,  except  a piece  enclosed  in  a chamber  hired3  from 
William  de  Langefeld  up  to  Easter,  1271  {Ibid.,  iv,  No.  513). 

William  son  of  William  de  Thornhill  granted  the  manor  of 
Thornhill  Hall  in  Wath  to  Sir  Roger  son  of  Thomas  de  la  Wodhall, 
a younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitz William. 4 

This  appears  to  have  terminated  the  connection  of  the  Thornhill 
or  Wath  family  with  this  manor.  It  descended  in  the  issue  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Woodhall  until  in  4 Henry  VI  (1425-6)  a division 
was  made  between  the  two  daughters  of  Thomas  de  Barley  who 
had  married  Isabel,  the  heiress  of  the  Woodhall  family;  the  elder 
daughter  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Drax,  acquiring  the  manor  of  Thorn- 
hill Hall.5 

1283.  Adam  le  Fisker  of  Newerk  v.  John  Dun  of  Thornhulle  and 
Eve  his  wife  in  a messuage  and  one  bovate  in  Thornhulle, 
in  which  they  have  no  entry  except  through  William  de 


1 Richard  de  Heydon,  steward  of 
earl  Warenne,  was  a witness;  he 
was  steward  after  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Evesham  ( Rot . Hund.,  i, 
127). 

2 Richard  de  Heydon  also  witnessed 
this  and  the  following  deed. 

3 This  is  somewhat  obscure;  the 

probable  meaning  is  that  the  plot  of 


land  was  included  in  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  chamber  or  chambered 
house. 

4 Hunter,  South  Yorkshire,  ii,  69, 
where  the  grant  is  assigned  to  the 
early  years  of  Edward  I. 

5 W.  Keble  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  21; 
Cal.  Pat.  Rolls.,  1422-29,  p.  279. 
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Wath,  who  unjustly  disseised  Maud  daughter  of  Gereminc 
de  Thornhulle,  aunt  of  Adam,  whose  heir  he  was  (Baildon 
MSS.,  De  Banco  49,  East,  n Edw.  I,  m.  10). 

William  de  Wath  (D)  appears  to  have  had  two  wives,  both  of  the 

name  of  Dionisia.1 

1281.  Dyonisia  widow  of  William  de  Wath,  plaintiff  v.  William  de 
Langefeld  in  a third  of  one  messuage,  100  acres  of  land,  10 
acres  of  meadow,  and  8^  marks  rent  in  Thornhulle,  as  dowei. 
The  defendant  said  that  the  plaintiff’s  husband  was  not 
seised  as  of  fee  when  he  married  her  or  ever  after.  The 
jury  said  that  William  de  Wath  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father 
plighted  [affidavit]  the  said  Dyonisia,  and  begat  on  her  a 
son  and  a daughter.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  when  the 
inheritance  came  to  him,  he  asserted  that  he  was  incompetent 
to  have  married,  he  scorned  [spy evil]  the  said  Dyonisia  and 
married  another  Dyonisia.  The  plaintiff  thereupon  cited  him 
before  the  Court  Christian;  the  second  Dyonisia  was  di- 
vorced, and  William  pronounced  to  be  the  husband  of  the 
first  Dyonisia  and  ordered  to  marry  her.  William  withdrew 
himself  to  avoid  this,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated 
three  times.  He  was  annoyed  at  this,  and  therefore  enfeoffed 
the  defendant  in  the  said  tenement  in  order  to  prevent  the 
plaintiffs  dower.  He  afterwards  married  her  in  church. 
Judgment  for  defendant  (Baildon  MSS.,  Coram  Rege  64, 
Mich.,  9 and  10  Edw.  I,  m.  24). 

William  de  Wath  (D)  was  probably  the  father  of  the  William 

mentioned  in  the  following  note: 

1290.  William  son  of  William  de  Wath  v.  William  de  Tangefeld, 
claiming  a messuage  and  one  carucate  of  land  in  Thornhull, 
by  writ  of  entry  after  a term  which  is  ended;  the  defendant 
says  that  the  plaintiff  is  illegitimate;  jury  (Baildon  MSS., 
De  Banco  86,  Mich.,  18  and  19  Edw.  I,  m.  226d). 

§3.  NOTE  ON  THE  THORNHILLS  OF  FIXBY. 

The  branch  of  the  Thornhill  family  which  became  possessed  of 
Fixby  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  descended  from 
Thomas  de  Thornhill  and  his  wife  Margaret,  a daughter  of  the  family 
of  Lacy  of  Cromwellbottom.  Their  marriage  took  place  before 
1315-6, 2 and  they  were  both  living  in  1335-  They  had  issue  a son 
Richard  de  Thornhill,  who  married  c.  1365  as  her  second  husband 

1 It  is  curious  that  his  father’s  2 This  date  can  now  be  put  back 
wife  was  also  called  Dionisia;  but  to  ante  i3°4  (see  below), 
the  evidence  certainly  suggests  this. 
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Margaret  daughter  of  William  and  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  de  Totehill  of  Fixby.  The  manor  of  Fixby  and  much 
property  in  that  neighbourhood  passed  to  Richard  and  Margaret’s 
son  William  de  Thornhill,  and  descended  in  the  male  line  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  present  representative  of  this 
branch  of  the  Thornhill  family  and  the  present  owner  of  Fixby  being 
Mr.  Thomas  Bryan  Clarke-Thornhill.  The  documentary  evidence 
for  these  statements  will  be  found  in  the  Fixby  deeds  printed  in 
vol.  iii  of  Yorkshire  Deeds,  where  there  is  a pedigree  of  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Richard  and  Margaret.  A detailed  pedi- 
gree of  the  later  generations  is  given  in  Dugdale’s  Visitation  (ed. 
J.  W.  Clay),  i,  80. 

But  the  difficulty  remains  of  connecting  Thomas  de  Thornhill,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Fixby  line,  with  the  main  branch  of  the  Thornhill 
family.  The  connection  was  certainly  close.  Thomas  held  land  in 
Ovenden,1  a vill  which  was  held  by  the  elder  branch,  as  we  have 
seen  above;  and  also  land  in  Shitlington,  in  the  parish  of  Thornhill, 
which  descended  to  his  son  Richard.2  Moreover,  there  is  an  inter- 
esting piece  of  heraldic  evidence  in  the  fact  that  Thomas  used  on 
his  seal3  a shield  which  bore  two  bars-gemelles  and  a chief,  sur- 
mounted by  a bendlet  dexter;  that  is  to  say,  the  arms  of  the  main 
Thornhill  family  with  a difference.4  This  difference  was  subsequently 
discarded  by  the  Thornhills  of  Fixby. 

Now  in  the  pedigree  which  heads  Dugdale’s  Visitation,  and 
which  is  marred  by  a number  of  inaccuracies,  Thomas  Thornhill, 
father  of  Richard  Thornhill  of  Fixby,  is  given  as  a younger  son  of 
Sir  Brian  Thornhill.  As  Sir  Brian,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was 
himself  born  in  1298-9,  this  solution  is  chronologically  impos- 
sible. If  Thomas,  as  appears  very  probable,  was  born  c.  1270-1280, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was  a younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Thorn- 
hill (V  above),  Sir  Brian’s  father.  And  it  is  a point  not  without 
interest  that  in  Foster’s  Yorkshire  Pedigrees,  although  Thomas  and 
his  son  Richard  of  Fixby  are  joined  on  to  the  main  branch  in 
accordance  with  the  Dugdale  pedigree,  another  Thomas  with  a son 
Richard  is  given  as  a younger  brother  of  Sir  John.  Moreover, 
in  the  visitation  pedigree  in  the  Harleian  Society’s  volume, 
Thomas  who  married  Margaret  Lacy  (in  all  probability  given 
wrongly  as  a widow)  is  placed  as  a brother  of  Sir  John  (V)  and 
of  Brian,  rector  of  Bedale.  But  any  documentary  proof  of  this 


1 Yorks.  Deeds,  iii.  No.  243. 

2 Yorks.  Deeds,  iii,  Nos.  381,  382; 
iv.  No.  483. 

3 Yorks.  Deeds,  iii,  No.  59. 


4  This  was  presumably  merely  a 
difference  for  a younger  son,  and  did 
not  at  so  early  a date  suggest  any 
question  of  illegitimacy. 
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suggestion  is  unfortunately  missing.  An  exhaustive  search  through 
the  Fixby  deeds  has  failed  to  produce  anything  which  can  prove 
the  parentage  of  Thomas;  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  some 
fresh  piece  of  evidence  from  quite  an  unexpected  source  may  be 
forthcoming  in  the  future. 

The  following  additional  notes  refer  to  Thomas  de  Thornhill 
and  his  wife  Margaret  Lacy: 

Sept.  20,  1304.  Grant  by  Henry  son  of  Sir  John  de  Sothill,  knt., 
to  Thomas  de  Thornhill  and  Margaret  his  wife,  of  fourteen 
acres  of  land  and  meadow  in  Ovenden  (Yor&s.  Deeds,  v, 
No.  323).  In  1339  Margaret,  widow  of  Thomas  de  Thornhill, 
quitclaimed  her  right  in  land  in  Ovenden,  probably  the 
same  premises;  given  at  Cromwellbottom  [the  home  of  her 
own  Lacy  family]  (Ibid.,  No.  324). 

1328.  Assize  if  Thomas  de  Thornhill  and  Margaret  his  wife, 
John  son  of  John  de  Amyas,  the  younger  and  Isabel  his  wife, 
and  Adam  de  Ayrdale,  unjustly  disseised  Dionisia  daughter 
of  John  de  Horbiry  of  a messuage,  four  bovates  of  land,  and 
six  marks  3s.  rent  in  Nether  Shitelington ; the  defendants 
said  that  they  entered  by  the  demise  of  John  son  of  William 
de  Thornhill;  jury  (Baildon  MSS.,  Coram  Rege  273,  Trin.  2 
Edw.  Ill,  m.  122). 

In  the  previous  year  they  had  been  defendants  in  assizes  of 
novel  disseisin  against  Dionisia  and  Joan,  daughters  of  John  de 
Horbiry,  in  Nether  Shetelington  and  Holinghurst  [in  Nether  Shit- 
lington]  (Ibid.,  Coram  Rege  269,  Trin.  1 Edw.  Ill,  m.  81,  8id). 
There  is  also  a quitclaim  in  1 Edw.  HI  by  Dionisia  daughter  of  John 
de  Horbury,  to  Thomas  de  Thornhill  and  Margaret  his  wife,  John 
son  of  John  de  Amyas,  the  younger  and  Isabel  his  wife,  of  all  action 
of  right  and  possession  in  Holynhirst,  they  to  render  105.  yearly 
to  her  for  her  life  (Lord  Allendale’s  deeds,  Shitlington  No.  4).  In 
1:359-60  there  was  a grant  of  land  in  Shitlington,  to  be  held  by 
Richard  de  Thornhill  [son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret]  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  Richard  son  of  John  de  Amyas  for  life,  and  reversion 
to  the  right  heirs  of  John  de  Amyas  (Yorks.  Deeds,  iii,  No.  382). 
1333.  Mauger  son  of  William  le  Vavasour  v.  Mauger  le  Vavasour, 
knt.,  Thomas  son  of  Mauger  le  Vavasour  and  Joan  his  wife, 
and  Thomas  de  Thornhill  and  Margaret  his  wife,  in  a novel 
disseisin  of  the  manor  of  Denton.  Thomas  son  of  Mauger 
said  that  he  entered  by  reason  of  the  feoffment  of  Sir  Mauger, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  was  never  seised  (Baildon  MSS., 
Coram  Rege  293,  Trin.  7 Edw.  Ill,  m.  52), 
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1334.  The  sheriff  to  arrest  Thomas  de  Thornhill  and  Margaret 
his  wife,  Thomas  son  of  Mauger  Vavasour,  and  others  for 
divers  felonies  (Ibid.,  Coram  Rege  298,  Mich.  8 Edw.  Ill, 
m.  35)- 

1336.  Agnes  widow  of  Peter  son  of  Richard  de  Middelton  was 
fined  \ mark  for  not  prosecuting  her  appeal  against  Thomas 
de  Thornhill  and  others  for  the  death  of  the  said  Peter  (Ibid., 
Coram  Rege  306,  Mich.  10  Edw.  Ill,  m.  id). 
x336-7.  Maud  daughter  of  Isabel  Mone  of  Bingley  claimed  a 
messuage  in  Bingley  against  Thomas  de  Thornhill  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  as  her  right  (Ibid.,  De  Banco  308,  Mich.  10 
Edw.  Ill,  m.  252).  This  probably  refers  to  property  which 
William  Thornhill  [of  Fixby]  successfully  claimed  against 
Richard  Underwood  of  Bingley  in  1402 — a messuage,  16 
acres  of  land,  two  acres  of  meadow,  and  two  acres  of  wood 
in  Bingley,  which  Henry  Hiperum  granted  to  Thomas  de 
Thornhill  and  Margaret  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies, 
and  which  after  their  deaths  descended  to  Richard  as  son 
and  heir,  and  from  him  to  the  plaintiff  as  son  and  heir  (Ibid., 
De  Banco  567,  Mich.  4 Hen.  IV,  m.  163;  and  see  Yorks. 
Deeds , iv,  Nos.  87-9). 

§4.  SOME  UNPLACED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  THORN  HI  EL 

NAME  AND  FAMILY. 

1.  German  de  Thornhill,  Rector  of  Thornhill. 

1175-86.  As  rector  (persona  de  Thornil)  he  witnessed  a notifica- 
tion of  a grant  to  Byland  Abbey  of  land  in  Denby  [in  Upper 
Whitley]  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  ch.  7427;  printed  in  Farrer,  Early 
Yorks.  Charters,  No.  1809). 

He  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  known  rector  of 
Thornhill. 

2.  Jeremiah  de  Thornhill,  Rector  of  Thornhill. 

He  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1188-9  and  subsequent  years  as 
Jheremias  de  Thornhill.  As  rector  of  Thornhill  he  witnessed  a 
Kirkheaton  deed  c.  1195-1211  (Fountains  Chartulary,  p.  365; 
Farrer,  Early  Yorks.  Charters,  No.  1701) ; and  a Denby  deed  c.  1200- 
1220  (Farrer,  op.  cit.,  No.  1817). 

3.  German  de  Thornhill,  Rector  of  Thornhill.1 

As  rector  he  witnessed  a Thornhill  deed  of  early  13th  century 

1 Having  regard  to  the  question  of  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  is  the 
dates  and  the  appearance  of  Jeremiah  same  man  as  the  earlier  German, 
as  an  intervening  rector,  it  seems  Tentatively  we  may  place  these 
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date  (Yorks.  Deeds , iv,  No.  510);  Richard  son  of  Jordan  [de  Thorn- 
hill], who  died  before  1204-9,  was  also  a witness. 

Described  as  persona  he  witnessed  a grant  by  the  joint  rectors 
of  Dewsbury  in  1225  (Y.A.J.,  xx,  394);  and,  described  as  clerk, 
a Hunslet  deed  c.  1224-32  (Yorks.  Deeds,  i,  No.  256). 

He  is  probably  identical  with  the  German  de  Thornhill  who 
often  occurs  as  a witness  to  deeds  of  this  period  (e.g.,  Yorks.  Deeds, 
iv,  No.  509) ; who  was  a party  to  fines  in  1218-9  and  1226  relating 
to  land  in  Burden  and  Alwoodley,  par.  Harewood  (Yorks.  Fines, 
1218-31,  pp.  12,  75) ; and  who  was  granted  land  by  Thornhill  church 
by  William  son  of  John  de  Thornhill,  having  a son  German  living 
in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  (Yorks.  Deeds,  iv,  No.  512). 

4.  John  de  Thornhill,  Rector  of  Thornhill. 

Oct.  13,  1342.  Sir  John  de  Thornhill,  having  the  first  tonsure, 
was  instituted  rector  of  the  church  of  Thornhill;  patron, 
Sir  Brian  de  Thornhill  (Torre’s  lists  in  Whitaker,  Loidis  and 
Elmete,  p.  326).  If  the  list  of  rectors  as  given  by  Torre  for 
the  fourteenth  century  is  complete,  he  remained  rector  until 
his  death  in  1402;  he  may  therefore  be  identified  with  the 
John  de  Thornhill,  rector  of  Thornhill,  whose  will  is  dated 
May  1,  1402,  and  proved  on  Sept.  5,  1402. 

In  this  will1  he  directs  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  Choir  of  St.  Michael  of  Thornhill;  he  mentions 
his  sons  Henry,  Robert,  and  William;  and  he  bequeaths  to 
the  latter  a silver  ring  which  formerly  belonged  to  “ Beatrice 
my  mother.” 

This  last  fact  suggests  that  he  was  a younger  son  of 
Sir  John  de  Thornhill  (V),  whose  wife’s  name  was  Beatrice, 
but  on  chronological  grounds  this  is  almost  impossible. 

5.  William  Thornhill,  Rector  of  Thornhill. 

It  is  possible  that  he  is  identical  with  William  who  was  a son 
of  the  previous  rector  (see  above  under  John  de  Thornhill);  but  of 
this  there  is  no  proof. 

Aug.  26,  1402.  Sir  William  Thornhill,  priest,  was  instituted  rector 
of  the  church  of  Thornhill;  patron,  Henry  Savill  of  Thornhill. 
He  died  in  1418  (Torre’s  lists  in  Whitaker,  Loidis  and  Elmete, 
p.  326).  As  he  was  living  on  Jan.  6,  1418-9  (Y.A.J.,  xii, 
230),  he  must  have  died  during  the  ensuing  three  months. 

three  rectors  as  German  I,  c.  1175-  Richard  before  Jan.  1233-4  (Abp. 
1190;  Jeremiah,  c.  11 90-1 200;  Gray’s  Register,  p.  65). 

German  II,  c.  1200-1225.  The  last  1 Halifax  Wills,  i,  No.  7. 
was  presumably  succeeded  by  one 
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6.  Adam  de  Thornhill. 

Owed  half  a mark  in  1 200-1  (Baildon  MSS.,  Pipe  Roll). 

7.  Alan  de  Thornhill. 

c.  1240.  Made  a grant  of  two  acres  of  land  in  Featherstone  (Ponte- 
fract Chartulary,  No.  292). 

8.  Gregory  de  Thornhill. 

Owed  half  a mark  for  a false  claim  in  1195-6  (Baildon  MSS., 
Pipe  Roll). 

9.  Henry  de  Thornhill. 

Occurs  in  1289  as  an  executor  of  Richard  de  Thornhill  (Baildon 
MSS.,  De  Banco  78,  East.  17  Edw.  I,  m.  49d;  De  Banco  81,  Hil.  18 
Edw.  I,  m.  80). 

Alice,  late  wife  of  Henry  de  Thornhill,  and  John  her  son,  im- 
prisoned at  York  for  the  death  of  Robert  de  Whitelay,  have  letters 
to  the  sheriff  for  their  bail  (Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1302-7,  p.  4). 

10.  Isaac  de  Thornhill. 

Living  1204-9,  when  he  quitclaimed  to  Alice,  widow  of 
Richard  de  Thornhill,  his  right  in  four  acres  of  land  in  Thornhill 
(Yorks.  Deeds , iv,  No.  508). 

11.  John  Son  of  William  de  Thornhill. 

1275-6.  John  son  of  William  de  Thornhill  was  several  times 
plaintiff  for  assault  at  Thornhill  (Coram  Rege  Rolls,  from 
the  Baildon  MSS.).  The  defendants  included  Richard  de 
Thornhulle  and  Maud  his  wife,  and  Roger  son  of  Thomas 
de  Thornhulle  (Coram  Rege  24,  Trin.  4 Edw.  I,  m.  23). 

1277.  John  de  Thornhill  was  plaintiff  against  John  de  Selebi  and 
Adam  de  Mirfeld  for  seizing  and  imprisoning  him  at  Ponte- 
fract, when  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold to  the  north  parts  on  the  King's  business  (Coram  Rege 
33,  Mich.  5 and  6 Edw.  I,  m.  i4d).  In  1282  he  was  plaintiff 
for  being  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Thornhill  (Coram  Rege 
67,  East.  10  Edw.  I,  m.  27d). 

12.  John  Son  of  William  Son  of  John  de  Thornhill. 

Perhaps  the  same  man  as  the  preceding. 

Dec.  6,  1294.  Grant  by  Thomas  son  of  John  de  Wyttelay  to  John 
son  of  William  son  of  John  de  Thornehyll,  merchant,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  of  his  capital  messuage  in  Holynhyrst 
[Hollinghurst  in  Nether  Shitlington] , which  Sir  Thomas  de 
Horbyry,  knt.,  formerly  held,  and  which  the  grantor  pur- 
chased of  Sir  John  de  Horbyry,  rector  of  Horselay  [Long 
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Horsley,  co.  Northumberland],  and  of  land  and  meadow; 
to  hold  of  Sir  Henry  de  Lascy,  earl  of  Lincoln  (Lord  Allen- 
dale’s deeds,  Shitlington,  No.  3). 

1301.  John  son  of  William  de  Thornhill  v.  John  de  Horbyry 
parson  of  Horesleye,  to  acquit  him  of  the  service  which 
Adam  de  Middelton  requires  for  the  free  tenement,  etc.,  in 
Nether  Shitlington  (Baildon  MSS.,  De  Banco  136,  Hil.  29 
Edw.  I,  m.  43;  De  Banco  142,  East.  30  Edw.  I,  m.  20od). 

13.  John  Son  of  John  de  Thornhill. 

3:3 07.  John  son  of  John  de  Thornhill  v.  Thomas  del  Hill  of  Thurles- 
ton,  John  son  of  John  de  Thurleston  and  others,  for  break- 
ing a close  and  foss  at  Thurleston  and  depasturing  cattle 
(Baildon  MSS.,  De  Banco  162,  Hil.  35  Edw.  I,  m.  25od). 

14.  Jordan  Son  of  Simon  de  Thornhill. 

Occurs  as  a surety  in  1278-9  (Baildon  MSS.,  Assize  Roll,  1064, 

m.  Sl- 

15.  Jordan  Son  of  William  de  Thornhill. 

1298.  Adam  de  Pontefracto  v.  John  de  Heton,  Jordan  his  brother, 
Hugh  de  Heton,  Jordan  son  . of  William  de  Thornhill  and 
others,  for  breaking  house  at  Mirefeld,  and  taking  away 
timber  to  the  value  of  10 li.\  claiming  20U.  damages.  The 
defendants  say  that  the  house  was  built  on  their  common 
of  pasture;  jury  (Baildon  MSS.,  Coram  Rege,  156,  Mich. 
26  and  27  Edw.  I,  m.  54). 

16.  Peter  de  Thornhill.1 

1312.  Peter  de  Thornhill,  querent,  and  John  de  Neuton,  deforciant, 
in  a messuage,  50  acres  of  land,  and  one  acre  of  meadow  in 
Neuton  near  Patrikbrumpton ; to  hold  to  John  of  Peter 
and  his  heirs,  for  life,  paying  a rose  at  the  Nativity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist;  with  reversion  to  Peter  and  his  heirs 
(Baildon  MSS.,  Feet  of  Fines,  case  270,  file  85,  No.  24). 

1347.  Maud,  daughter  of  Peter  de  Thornhill,  querent,  and  John 
de  Scargill  and  Alice  his  wife,  deforciants,  in  five  messuages, 
20  acres  of  land,  and  two  acres  of  meadow  in  Neuton  near 
Patrikbrumpton ; to  hold  to  Maud  and  the  heirs  of  her  body ; 
with  remainder  to  John  son  of  Peter  de  Thornhill  and  his 
heirs  (Yorks.  Fines,  1347-77,  p.  3). 

1 Possibly  Peter  who  is  mentioned  second  wife.  Patrick  Brompton  is 

above  as  a probable  son  of  Sir  not  far  from  Bedale, 

Richard  de  Thornhill  (IV)  by  his 
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1 7.  Peter  Son  of  William  de  Thornhill. 

1323.  Defendant  against  Dionisia  daughter  of  John  de  Horbiri 
in  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  of  the  manor  of  Nether  Shit  ling- 
ton  (Baildon  MSS.,  De  Banco  248,  Mich.  17  Edw.  II,  m.  1). 

1324.  Peter  de  Thornehille  was  a witness  in  a deed  relating  to 
Shitlington  (Yorks.  Deeds,  iii,  No.  381). 

18.  Robert  de  Thornhill. 

1259.  William  de  Thorenhull,  Robert  de  Thorenhull,  and  Henry 
his  brother  were  defendants  in  an  assault  against  Roger  le 
Peytevin  (Baildon  MSS.,  Curia  Regis  161,  Mich.  43  Hen.  Ill, 
m.  2od). 

19.  Roger  Son  of  Thomas  de  Thornhill. 

Occurs  in  1267-8  as  surety  for  William  de  Wath  (Baildon  MSS., 
Assize  Roll  1050,  m.  24d);  see  also  above  under  John  son  of  William 
de  Thornhill. 

20.  Roger  Son  of  William  de  Thornhill. 

Occurs  in  1295  as  defendant  against  John  Bullok  and  Margery 
his  wife  in  a claim  for  dower  in  Thornhill  (Baildon  MSS.,  De  Banco 
109,  Trin.  23  Edw.  I,  m.  94d). 

21.  Thomas  de  Thornhill. 

Occurs  as  a witness  in  1347  (Yorks.  Deeds,  ii,  No.  169).  He 
cannot,  therefore,  be  Thomas  father  of  Richard  de  Thornhill  of 
Fixby,  who  was  then  dead.  Another  Thomas  de  Thornhill,  also 
not  possible  to  place,  occurs  as  a witness  in  1277  ( Y.A.J. , xii,  p.  299). 

22.  William  Son  of  Thomas  de  Thornhill.1 

Witnessed  a Thornhill  deed  of  early  13th  century  date  (Yorks. 
Deeds,  iv,  No.  510),  and  probably  held  land  in  Thornhill  (Ibid., 
No.  508). 

He  had  two  daughters  Margery,  wife  of  Ivo  de  Methley;  and 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  de  Fosse,  to  whom  the  following  notes 
refer : 

1231.  Robert  son  of  Thomas  claimed  against  Ivo  de  Methelay 
and  Margery  his  wife  and  Elizabeth  her  sister  two  bovates 
in  Waddeworth,  and  against  Robert  de  Ulfington  and 
Agnes  his  wife2  a third  of  two  bovates  there,  in  which  the 
defendants  had  no  entry  save  through  William  de  Thorn- 

1 This  Thomas  may  very  likely  of  Aisolf  occurs  as  a witness  (see 
have  been  the  brother  of  Jordan  above  in  §2). 

and  John,  sons  of  Essulf,  who  occurs  2 Probably  the  widow  of  William 
as  a witness  in  1189  (see  above  de  Thornhill,  holding  the  land  in 
in  §1).  William  son  of  Thomas  son  dower. 
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hill,  to  whom  Thomas  le  [?]  Benvenu,  the  plaintiff’s  father, 
demised  the  land.  The  defendants  said  that  Thomas  en- 
feoffed William  and  produced  his  charter;  concord  by  leave 
(Baildon  MSS.,  Assize  Roll  1042,  m.  25). 

1246.  Ivo  de  Methelay  and  Margery  his  wife,  and  Richard  de 
Fossato  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  were  deforciants  in  a fine 
of  six  bovates  of  land  in  Thornhill,  and  six  bovates  in 
Ovenden,  Wadsworth,  and  Stansfield  [Yorks.  Fines,  1232- 

46,  p.  135)- 

Elizabeth  daughter  of  William  son  of  Thomas  de  Thornhill, 
wife  of  Richard  de  Fosse,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  granted 
to  Alice  her  daughter  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  all  her  right  [in 
lands]  within  the  bounds  of  Ovenden,  etc.  (Harl.  MSS.,  797,  fo.  43). 

This  Elizabeth  granted  an  acre  of  land  in  Thornhill  to  the 
Elospitallers  (Yorks.  Record  Series,  Miscellanea,  i,  72). 

23.  William  de  Thornhill. 

1279-80.  William  de  Thornhill  and  John  his  son  abandoned  a 
writ  . of  common  of  pasture  in  Thornhill  (Baildon  MSS., 
Assize  Roll  1059,  m.  59). 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ALL  ANGELS, 
SUTTON-ON-DERWENT,  E.R.  YORKS. 

By  J.  W.  Walker,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  Christian  worship  at  Sutton-on-Derwent 
is  the  foot  of  a cross-shaft,  discovered  in  1927,  when  a built-up 
Norman  arch  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  was  opened  out. 
The  cross  has  been  carefully  described  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
F.S.A.,  on  page  238  of  this  journal. 

From  this  discovery  it  seems  possible  that  a church,  maybe  of 
wood,  existed  here  long  before  the  Conquest,  or,  if  not  a church, 
at  any  rate  a cross,  where  wandering  preachers  of  the  Gospel  pro- 
claimed their  mission  to  the  assembled  villagers,  then  took  their 
converts  to  the  river  hard  by  for  the  rite  of  baptism. 


No  mention  of  a church  at  Sutton-on-Derwent  is  given  in  Domes- 
day Book,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  first  church  of  stone  of 
which  we  have  any  visible  evidence  was  one  built  about  1080- 
1100  by  Picot  de  Percy,  who  held  the  Manor  of  William  de  Percy, 
supposed  to  have  been  his  elder  brother,  lord  in  capite  of  no  less 
than  eighty-six  lordships  in  Yorkshire,  besides  many  lordships  in 
Lincoln,  Essex,  and  Hampshire. 


Exterior  View,  Sutton-on-Derwent  Church. 


SUTTON-ON- DERWENT  CHURCH 
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The  plan  of  that  church  was  a simple  cross,  consisting  of  a short 
chancel,  a choir  with  central  tower  over  north  and  south  transepts, 
and  a short  aisleless  nave.  The  existence  of  this  early  cruciform 
church  was  unsuspected  until  1927,  when  a new  vestry  was  built 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  removal  of  the  plaster 
revealed  a north  transept  arch,  now  the  main  visible  remnant  of 
that  church. 


North  Transept  Arch. 

About  1180-1200  the  first  alteration  took  place,  when  north  and 
south  aisles  of  three  bays  running  the  whole  length  of  the  nave 
were  built  in  the  Transitional-Norman  style  of  architecture.  The 
pillars  are  cylindrical  and  the  capitals  foliated;  the  corbel  of  the 
western  respond  on  the  north  side  is  foliated,  that  on  the  south 
side  bears  a grotesque  mask  surmounted  by  foliage;  there  are 
griffes  or  spurs  on  the  unoccupied  corners  of  the  square  bases, 
counting  from  the  east,  of  the  first  pier  on  the  north  side  and  the 
second  pier  on  the  south  side.  On  the  aisle  side  of  the  west  wall 
of  the  north  transept  traces  of  an  eleventh-century  window  can  be 
discerned,  though,  due  to  recent  pointing,  they  are  not  so  apparent 
as  on  my  first  visit  to  the  church.  The  roofs  were  lean-to,  and  in 
the  south  aisle  the  corbels  which  supported  the  timbers  may  still 
be  seen  at  a much  lower  level  than  those  now  in  use.  A very  large 
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Holy  Water  Stoup  was  inserted  in  the  south  wall  east  of  the  door, 
and  this  was  retained  when  the  walls  were  re-constructed  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Some  fifty  years  later,  c.  1240,  the  nave  and  aisles  were  lengthen- 
ed one  bay  to  the  west,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  straight  joint  above 
the  third  piers  in  both  north  and  south  aisles;  the  two  western 
piers,  then  added,  have  moulded  caps  and  bases,  and  the  round- 
headed  arches,  so  built  to  match  the  earlier  ones,  are  constructed 
of  larger  voussoirs,  with  a wider  chamfer,  and  of  stone  from  a 
different  quarry.  The  earlier  western  responds  with  their  corbels 
were  re-used.  The  west  wall  north  of  the  tower  arch  is  also  of  this 
date. 

A few  years  later,  c.  1260,  some  work  in  the  pure  Early  English 
style  was  carried  out,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  two  capitals  preserved 
in  the  outer  side  of  the  north  chancel,  and  placed  about  14  feet 
above  the  ground  level  in  the  rebuilding  of  that  wall  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  also  by  a small  base  built  into  the  sill  of  the  west 
window  of  the  south  aisle,  where  also  rests  a loose  portion  of  a shaft 
of  this  date,  and  other  fragments  of  carved  stones,  now  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  south  aisle,  which  were  removed  from  their  original 
position  in  the  church;  I suggest  that  these  stones  were  removed 
from  the  chancel,  possibly  from  a sedilia. 

About  1325  the  central  tower  fell,  or  had  to  be  taken  down, 
a common  occurrence  with  Norman  towers,  which  were  often  built 
of  little  more  than  loose  rubble  with  an  outer  facing  of  dressed 
stone;  if  it  fell,  I think  the  direction  of  the  fall  was  towards  the 
south-east,  carrying  away  the  sanctuary  arch,  the  south-east  pier, 
and  the  south  transept  arch.  This  caused  an  almost  complete 
rebuilding  of  the  church ; a new  chancel  was  built  on  the  old  founda- 
tions, the  choir,  or  crossing  under  the  tower,  was  thrown  into  the 
chancel,  thus  making  it  longer  than  its  predecessor;  the  transepts 
wer£  not  rebuilt,  the  north  transept-arch  was  blocked  up,  a trefoil- 
headed piscina  was  built  in  the  north  wall  of  the  sanctuary  and 
an  aumbry  in  the  east  wall,  south  of  the  altar,  both  in  unusual 
positions. 

Following  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  the  walls  of  the 
north  and  south  aisles  were  reconstructed  and  increased  in  height, 
with  windows  and  doorways  in  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture ; 
the  lean-to  roof  of  the  south  aisle  was  made  of  higher  pitch,  which 
necessitated  the  insertion  of  another  row  of  corbels  to  carry  the 
wall- plate.  The  builders’  put-log  holes  in  the  south  wall  within 
the  church  have  never  been  filled  up,  and  are  still  visible. 
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At  this  time  also,  a new  window,  similar  in  design  to  those  in 
the  south  aisle  (partly  made  from  a carved  panel  to  be  described 
later),  was  inserted  in  the  blocked  up  north- transept  arch. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  present  tower 
was  built  onto  the  west  end  of  the  nave;  it  has  stepped  corner- 
buttresses,  a high  moulded  plinth,  trefoil-headed  windows  of  one 
light  on  three  sides  of  the  ringing  chamber,  and  similar  two-light 
windows  in  the  belfry,  a projecting  square  turret  for  a newel-stair 
at  its  south-east  angle,  and  a low  small  doorway  at  the  west  end. 
The  parapet,  embattled  with  corner  pinnacles,  has  been  rebuilt. 
The  three-light  geometrical  Decorated  window,  which  was  origin- 
ally in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  was  removed  and  rebuilt  in  the  new 
tower.  This  tower  now  leans  over  26J  inches.  In  1593,  the  first 
bell  was  hung  in  the  tower,  and  its  date  is  inscribed  upon  it. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  a clerestory  was  raised  above  the 
arcade  walls  of  the  nave,  and  contains  four  two-light  windows  on 
the  north  and  three  on  the  south  side ; the  new  roof  was  much  flatter 
than  its  predecessor,  and  against  the  east  wall  of  the  tower,  within 
the  church,  the  marks  of  two  earlier  and  more  sharply- pitched 
roofs  can  be  seen. 

John  de  Eglesfield,  the  first  of  that  name  to  become  possessed 
of  the  Manor  of  Sutton  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  licence  to  marry  Joan  Thompson,  26  April,  1495,  and  gave 
instructions  in  his  will,  dated  11  April  and  proved  8 May,  1516, 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  nave  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 
When  the  floor  was  recently  taken  up,  his  skeleton  was  discovered 
lying  west  of  the  east  respond  of  the  south  arcade;  brickwork 
now  fills  up  the  cavity  in  the  respond  caused  by  the  removal 
of  the  bracket  which  carried  the  image  of  the  Madonna.  At  the 
same  time  was  found,  opposite  to  the  south  door,  the  skeleton 
of  a priest,  on  whose  breast  lay  a chalice  and  paten  of  pewter,  of 
late  thirteenth  century  date.  Doubtless  this  priest  was  Robert 
de  Gloucester,  instituted  as  rector  in  1234,  succeeded  in  1299  by 
Ralph  de  Wiggeton.1 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  much  alteration 
was  made  in  the  chancel,  probably  by  Peter  Cooke,  who  was  rector 
for  thirty  years,  dying  in  1625;  the  east  window  was  reduced  in 
width  from  12  feet  8 in.  to  9 feet  9 in.,  the  original  jambs  remain 
in  siiu,  and  are  visible  externally.  At  the  same  time  the  walls  of 
the  chancel  were  raised  in  height  about  2 feet;  the  north  wall  was 
practically  rebuilt,  or  at  any  rate  refaced,  when  the  two  thirteenth 
century  capitals  previously  mentioned  were  inserted  in  it.  The 
windows  of  the  south  aisle  were  altered,  causing  the  head  of  the 
1 For  a full  description  of  this  chalice  and  paten  see  p.  237. 
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priests’  door  to  cut  into  the  west  light  of  the  middle  window  in  a 
very  awkward  manner. 

In  1841  a certain  amount  of  “ restoration  ” was  done;  a new 
chancel-arch  (the  present  one)  was  built,  the  south  porch  was  re- 
built, and  shortly  afterwards  the  north  aisle  wall  of  the  nave  was 
refaced. 

In  1927,  when  a new  vestry  was  added  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  the  Norman  north  transept  arch  was  discovered  and  opened 
out;  in  the  walling,  10  feet  above  the  ground,  was  found  the  pre- 
Norman  cross-shaft,  previously  mentioned,  also  a square-headed 
two-light  window  of  fourteenth  century  date,  similar  to  those  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  the  sill  and  one  jamb  of  which  were 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  limestone  carved  on  one  side  to  form  a 
recessed  panel  containing  a representation  of  “ St.  George  and  the 
Dragon  ” with  the  princess  Cleodolinda  kneeling  in  the  right-hand 
corner.1 

This  carving  must  be  dated  about  1340,  from  the  sugar-loaf 
helmet  and  the  pointed  toes  of  the  shoes  of  the  Knight,  as  also  from 
the  square  linen  head-dress  of  the  princess.  To  account  for  this 
panel  being  used  as  the  sill  and  jamb  of  an  almost  coeval  window, 
Mr.  C.  Clay,  F.S.A.,  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  a “ shop-soiled 
piece,”  for  some  unforeseen  reason  never  used,  such  as  the  death  of 
the  patron  who  ordered  it,  and  that  the  mason,  having  it  on  his 
hands,  used  it  up  for  this  window,  as  we  know  was  often  done  in  the 
case  of  palimpsest  brasses  by  the  engravers. 

This  two-light  fourteenth  century  window  and  a similar  one 
from  the  east  end  of  the  north  nave  aisle  were  inserted  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  new  vestry. 

The  church  has  been  very  carefully  and  well  restored;  the  oak 
roofs  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  too  much  decayed  to  be  retained, 
have  been  replaced  by  new  ones. 

When  the  plaster  was  stripped  from  the  south-aisle  wall,  a 
small  carving  of  a hooded  priest,  some  mullions,  and  several  frag- 
ments of  floriated  crosses,  one  of  which  had  been  re-used  as  a lintel 
over  the  west  window  of  that  aisle,  were  discovered. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  take  down  the  pillars  of  the  nave, 
the  foundations  having  given  way,  so  causing  them  to  be  out  of 
plumb  and  unsafe;  they  were  carefully  rebuilt,  the  old  stones  being 
replaced  in  their  original  position. 

The  west  gallery  under  the  tower  was  taken  down,  the  font  was 
removed  from  the  south  aisle  to  the  centre  one  near  the  tower-arch. 
New  oak  seats  of  good  design  were  placed  in  the  nave  and  choir. 

1 This  panel  has  been  fully  described  on  pp.  240-241  by  the 
Rev.  C.  V.  Collier,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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EXCAVATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  CAMPS 

AT  CAWTHORN. 

Fifth  Interim  Summary,  1928. 

The  following  summary  is  an  account  of  the  excavations  con- 
ducted by  the  writer  during  August  and  September,  1928,  at  the 
Roman  Camps  of  Cawthorn.  These  are  the  last  excavations  to  be 
carried  out  upon  the  site  for  some  time  to  come,  and  the  writer’s 
share  in  the  work  may  now  be  regarded  as  concluded.  A full 
report  will  follow  at  a future  date,  dealing  with  the  five  seasons. 
This  note  summarises  the  work  of  the  fifth,  and  with  it  should  be 
read  the  Preliminary  Report,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Simpson,  and  Interim 
Summaries  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,1  by  the  writer. 

The  first  phase  of  the  excavations  dealt  with  the  south  rampart 
of  A.  The  results  of  last  year  had  induced  great  expectations, 
and  it  is  better  to  say  at  the  outset  that  these  were  not  fulfilled. 
Working  from  the  fact  secured  in  1927,  I hoped  to  secure  further 
detail  about  the  rearward  row  of  post-holes.  In  the  end,  after  much 
trenching,  it  was  discovered  that  these  did  not  exist,  except  upon 
the  sector  between  the  east  and  south  gates,  where  they  had  already 
been  discovered.  What  had  been  taken  for  post-holes  in  1927,  at 
the  back  of  the  south  rampart,  turned  out  to  be  the  angles  of  an 
oblong  pit,  cut  close  in  behind  the  rampart:  and  whether  this  pit 
belonged  to  the  first  or  second  period  of  A’s  occupation  is  not 
known.  Furthermore,  on  the  west  side  of  A’s  south  gate,  and  on 
both  sides  of  A’s  east  gate,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  any 
trace  of  those  post-holes  which  seemed  to  have  given  us  a clue  to 
the  erection  of  staircases,  or  ramps,  at  the  gates.  This  lack  of 
post-holes  also  met  us  at  the  west  gate,  where  the  mound  of  the 
staircase  is  still  visible  under  the  second-period  internal  turf  clavicida, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gate. 

In  fact,  our  clues  had  failed  to  lead  far.  And  it  was  only 
necessary  to  examine  selected  points  on  the  west  and  north  ram- 
parts of  A,  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  rampart  had  been  provided 
with  a rearward  revetment  nowhere  except  on  the  south-eastern 
sector.  Wide  latitudinal  trenches  were  dug  at  the  back  of  the 
rampart,  which  must  have  hit  the  post-holes,  if  they  had  been  there. 
The  result  seemed  conclusive.  There  may  have  been  isolated  holes 

1 Y.A.S.  Journal,  Parts  loy,  in,  112,  113,  114. 
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which  our  trenches  did  not  touch.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
was  no  continuous  system,  such  as  had  confronted  us  on  the  south- 
eastern sector  of  the  camp. 

Attention  was  then  concentrated  upon  the  south-east  ballista- 
platform.  We  had  already  worked  out  what  we  believed  to  be  a 
set  of  frontal  post-holes.  These  turned  out,  on  fuller  examination, 
to  merge  into  one  large  beam-trench,  of  exceptional  size.  There 
was  no  trace  of  wood  therein : but  the  distinction  between  the  filling 
of  the  virgin  soil  was  rendered  particularly  precise,  as  in  the  ditch, 
by  bands  and  lumps  of  white,  turfy  material;  All  along  the  trench, 
where  it  butted  against  the  rampart,  there  was  a well-preserved 
vertical  face.  The  interpretation  of  this  trench  is  not  easy.  But 
it  looks  as  if  we  had  traces  here  of  the  sleeper-beam  foundation  of 
a wooden  front,  arranged  to  take  the  forward  movement  of  the 
ballista , mounted  above  and  behind  it  on  the  mound.  The  great 
width  of  the  trench,  and  the  angular  spread  of  its  ends  would  then 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  beam  which  carried  the 
actual  vertical  front  was  tied,  below  ground,  to  a larger  forward 
beam  by  spreading  spars,  forming  a foot.  In  this  way  the  front 
of  the  rampart  would  be  secured  from  slipping,  while  the  framework 
would  be  held  by  the  foot  from  overturning.  This  special  pre- 
caution would  be  needed  here,  because  the  tendency  of  a ballista 
to  fall  forward  was  very  great,  since  the  whole  of  the  forward 
dynamic  action  took  place  at  the  front  of  the  machine.  And  the 
reconstruction  is  submitted  as  consonant  with  this  defect. 

At  the  back  of  the  mound  our  efforts  to  recover  a plan  met 
with  less  success.  At  the  west  end  occurred  three  new  post-holes, 
strongly  suggestive  of  a ramp  or  staircase  parallel  with  the  rampart, 
as  at  Saalburg  II  (S chlitzemauern  stage).  Elsewhere  only  two 
holes  were  discovered;  and  we  must  suppose  that  either  the  mound 
was  allowed  to  consolidate  at  the  angle  of  rest,  or  the  scheme  of 
revetment  was  unfinished.  As  a personal  view,  the  writer  is  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  mound  may  have  remained  unrevetted: 
but  that  its  defenders  were  compelled  to  ascend  by  the  west  flight 
of  stairs,  or  ramp,  so  as  not  to  tread  the  slope  down.  In  that  event, 
however,  there  must  have  been  an  internal  revetment  at  the  top 
of  the  slope,  defining  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  top  of  the  mound. 
This  did  not  come  to  light,  since  it  would  have  meant  moving  much 
of  the  mound  to  find  it. 

The  north-eastern  angle  was  also  examined  for  traces  of  a 
b alii  star  i urn , but  it  was  found  that  the  mound  there  was  formed 
entirely  by  the  spreading  of  the  demolished  east  rampart.  There 
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had  never  existed  any  structure  like  that  at  the  south-east  angle, 
and  the  normal  post-holes  were  found  at  the  front  of  the  rampart, 
turning  the  quarter-circle  required. 

Inside  A it  was  found  possible  to  conclude  the  examination  of 
the  Tribunal,  which  was  examined  first  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Simpson  and 
Dr.  J.  L.  Kirk  in  1923  (see  Journal,  Part  109).  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  F.  G.  Simpson  returned  to  the  site  for  three  days,  and  carried 
through  the  necessary  work.  It  was  found  that  the  spot  had  first 
been  occupied  by  a pre-historic  tumulus,  which  had  been  dug  by 
Canon  Greenwell.  We  found  both  the  urn-pit,  which  he  had  ran- 
sacked, and  the  trenches  which  he  had  dug  to  reach  it.  In  Roman 
times  the  mound  had  been  much  enlarged  and  heightened  by  the 
addition  of  turves,  so  as  to  make  an  oblong  platform,  approximately 
22  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  by  121  feet  from  north  to  south. 
Such  a platform,  so  closely  resembling  turf  structures  of  the  kind 
on  Trajan’s  Column,  and  situated  east  of  the  junction  of  the  vice 
prcetoria  and  principalis  of  the  second  period,  can  only  be  a tribunal, 
as  suspected  in  1923.  And  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  • 
examined  the  first  object  of  this  kind  in  Britain. 

A typical  turf  mound  was  also  sectioned  and  photographed  for 
record,  and  that  concluded  the  examination  of  A. 

It  was  then  considered  of  importance  to  work  out  the  relation 
of  C and  D,  before  abandoning  the  site.  This  was  done  by  examining 
in  full  the  southern  intersection  of  the  ditches  of  C and  D.  Both 
were  of  great  interest.  C’s  ditch  was  found  to  be  of  the  ordinary 
V-shaped  type,  with  rectangular  channel  at  the  base:  it  was  3 feet 
8 inches  deep,  by  4 feet  9 inches  wide  at  the  top;  the  channel 
measured  6 inches  wide  by  1 foot  deep.  D has  at  this  point  two 
ditches,  separated  by  a 30-foot  platform.  Only  the  outermost 
ditch  cuts  across  that  of  C.  It  is  4 feet  deep,  by  12  feet  wide,  with 
an  almost  vertical  outer  side— -in  other  words,  Punic  in  type.  The 
inner  ditch  was  double,  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  that  discovered 
on  the  north  side  of  the  earthwork,  and  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  an  unfinished  piece  of  work.  It  may  be  suspected  that  it  was 
going  to  be  deepened,  until  it  became  a large  single  ditch,  of  the  type 
which  surrounds  A. 

When  the  ditch-system  of  D was  laid  out,  it  was  cut  right  across 
that  of  C,  which  was  filled  up  where  it  happened  to  interfere- with  the 
new  lay-out.  In  this  way  the  heel  of  C’s  ditch  was  actually  preserved 
embedded  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform.  At  the  point  where 
C’s  ditch  drew  away  from  the  D-system,  it  was  examined  by  us, 
and  1 foot  6 inches  of  silt  was  found  in  it,  sealed  by  the  upcast  from 
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the  digging  of  D’s  ditch.  This  seems  to  stand  for  a considerable 
interval  of  time  between  the  two  occupations.  But  the  silt  itself 
was  turfy  matter  washed  from  C’s  rampart,  and  the  rate  of  deposit 
of  such  matter  would  be  rapid  for  the  first  few  years  of  Cs  life. 
Yet  the  most  cautious  estimate  could  hardly  be  less  than  three 
years,  and  it  might  be  as  much  as  a decade  or  more.  Observation 
of  the  rate  of  silting  on  the  site  during  these  past  five  years  leads 
the  writer  to  suggest  four  or  five  years  as  about  the  right  time 
separating  the  two  occupations. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  time  question.  What  light  did  the 
excavation  shed  upon  the  defensive  system  of  DT  It  may  be 
claimed  that  it  has  made  possible  the  following  explanations  for 
the  platform  system.  The  outer  ditch  is  Punic : no  doubt  so-called 
on  the  analogy  of  Punica  f ides , because  it  was  easy  to  cross,  but 
extremely  difficult  to  re-cross.  Then  comes  the  platform,  upon 
which  there  is  no  cover;  and  between  it  and  the  rampart  is  a great 
ditch.  In  its  present  form  this  ditch  could  be  made  formidable 
by  a filling  of  thorns:  if  it  was  intended  to  deepen  it  no  such 
protection  would  eventually  be  needed.  The  platform,  then,  is  not  a 
ravelin,  or  advanced  line  of  defence,  for  the  defenders  can  neither 
occupy  it  or  evacuate  it  with  any  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
attackers  occupy  it  they  can  reach  it  with  ease  across  the  Punic 
ditch:  they  can  escape  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  under 
fire  from  the  defenders  at  the  most  effective  range.  This  must  be 
the  explanation  for  the  platform  from  the  tactician’s  point  of  view — 
a booby-trap  which  lures  the  enemy  to  destruction. 

This  investigation  concluded  our  work  for  the  season.  It 
remains  to  ask  what  is  the  relation  of  C and  D to  A and  B ? An 
answer  can  now  be  provided.  D is  connected  with  B by  a road, 
which  skirts  the  north  ditch  of  C,  and  runs  in  at  the  west  gate  of 
B,  the  porta  prcetoria.  D is  unfinished,  B is  complete,  so  far  as 
temporary  needs  are  concerned.  Therefore,  the  force  which  occupied 
B was  the  force  which  built  D,  and,  for  unknown  reasons,  did  not 
finish  it.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  two  earthworks  are  of 
quite  different  type.  On  its  arrival,  the  force  digs  a shallow  but 
perfect  ditch,  and  backs  it  with  a rampart  of  turf.  This  is  a tempo- 
rary work,  of  the  type  that  Hyginus  might  have  described.  The 
troops  then  build  an  essentially  permanent  earthwork,  which,  if 
completed,  might  have  housed  a force  for  many  years.  So  we  get 
the  juxtaposition  of  temporary  with  permanent,  as  at  Gellygaer. 

A and  C are  clearly  in  the  same  case.  The  matter  was  only 
doubtful  so  long  as  the  relation  between  C and  D remained  unde- 
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fined.  Once  again  the  same  story.  A force  marches  up,  and  builds 
C.  It  chooses  an  odd  site  off  the  plateau  which  is  destined  for  A, 
and  it  builds  its  camp  of  quite  abnormal  proportions,  with  three 
gates  on  the  eastern  side,  and  none  elsewhere.  No  danger  is  feared, 
this  departure  from  normal  practice  tells  us:  C is  a bivouac,  pure 
and  simple:  and  all  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  building 
of  A.  Once  again,  unfinished  work  confronts  us.  The  south-east 
sector  of  the  camp  is  completed;  elsewhere  the  rampart  is  equipped 
with  palisade  and  frontal  brattice:  but  the  rearward  revetment, 
which  creates  the  permanent  rampart -walk,  is  not  erected.  Similar- 
ly, revetted  ramps  are  missing  at  the  gates.  The  titulus  at  the 
west  gate  is  only  half-made.  Of  ovens  inside,  some  are  used; 
some  are  dug  and  not  used;  one  is  dug  and  not  used,  after  a used 
one  has  collapsed.  Then  the  site  is  dismantled  and  abandoned. 
Neither  the  palisade,  nor  the  frontal  bratticing,  nor  the  rear 
revetment  are  left  in  their  places:  all  are  removed,  and  the  ram- 
part half-collapses  into  the  ditch.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  A for  the  first  time. 

Then  followed  the  B occupation,  which  is  connected  with  that 
of  D.  And  if  this  interpretation  of  the  time-limits  is  true,  there 
is  one  point  at  which  it  can  be  checked.  While  A was  abandoned 
vegetation  grew  in  its  ditches,  to  be  covered  in  places  by  B's  ram- 
part and  gateway  causeways.  This  amount  of  growth  ought  to 
synchronise  in  time  with  the  amount  of  silting  in  C’ s ditch.  And 
in  fact  it  does;  for  four  or  five  years  was  about  the  time  which  we 
were  prepared  to  assign  to  it,  as  has  just  been  assigned  to  the  silting, 
though  both  processes  may  have  taken  a few  years  longer,  as  the 
estimates  in  each  case  are  the  minimum  dictated  by  caution. 

Finally,  the  date  of  the  phase.  Not  Agricola,  nor  before  him, 
even  if  a decade  separated  the  two  occupations.  For  the  pottery 
found  in  association  with  the  second  occupation  of  A,  and  in  D,  is 
essentially  much  closer  to  the  early  deposits  of  Hadrian’s  Wall  than 
to  anything  earlier.  Provisionally,  a date  within  Trajan’s  reign 
might  cover  both  occupations.  What  was  their  purpose  ? This  is 
a delicate  question,  admitting  of  at  least  two  solutions — war-cam- 
paigns, or  the  manoeuvres  of  peace-time.  And  the  case  for  both 
will  be  discussed  in  the  final  report. 

Meanwhile,  best  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Kirk,  for  his  efficient 
supervision  of  local  arrangements;  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Simpson,  for  a 
timely  re-appearance  on  the  site  for  dealing  with  the  tribunal;  and 
to  Mr.  R.  Hitchen  for  his  assistance  as  workman  on  the  site. 

4 May,  1929.  I.  A.  Richmond. 
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IRotes. 

[The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries;  and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in 
making  this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from 
time  to  time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


X.  HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH  TOWER,  RICHMOND. 

About  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  or  soon 
after,  the  picturesque  old  Church  which  stands  at  the  centre  of 
Richmond’s  cobble-stoned  Market-place  had  fallen  into  a state  of 
dilapidation  and  decay.  It  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  Borough,  and  the  Church  is  mentioned  in  a list  of  Corporation 
property  in  a charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1567.  It  is  provided 
therein  that  the  building  should  be  used  for  the  transaction  of  the 
town’s  business;  and  the  north  aisle  did  in  fact  serve  as  a Town 
Hall  and  Sessions’  court  down  to  1759,  in  addition  to  being  the 
Consistory  court  of  the  Archdeacons  of  Richmond.  In  the  mean- 
time re-construction  took  place.  In  1745  the  Town  raised  a fund 
by  voluntary  subscription,  and  the  building  was  put  in  repair  for 
use  as  a church.  The  nave  was,  however,  shortened  by  having 
some  14  feet  cut  off  its  western  end,  so  that  the  tower  stood  isolated. 
Houses  and  shops  were  erected,  clustering  all  round  and  even  inside 
the  tower,  which  thus  became  entirely  secularized,  although  the 
Church  itself  is  still  used  for  religious  purposes — as  the  chapel  of 
Richmond  School,  indeed.  This  was  the  position  until  a few  years 
ago.  The  arrangement  may  not  have  been  ecclesiastical,  but  it 
was  an  important  feature  in  the  grouping  of  the  old  Market-place, 
and  was  an  object  of  considerable  architectural  and  historic 
interest. 

The  18th  century  “Restoration”  was  very  unskilfully  done. 
The  cutting-off  of  14  feet  from  the  length  of  the  Church  deprived 
the  tower  of  the  support  which  the  abutting  nave  afforded  to  its 
two  eastern  angles,  whilst  the  two  buttresses  on  the  Western  side 
of  the  tower  were  hacked  away  to  make  room  for  the  shops,  so 
that  there  was  no  support  on  that  side  either.  Worse  even  than 
this  was  the  destruction  of  a north  doorway  in  the  tower,  which 
Leland  described  as  “ highly  enriched.”  So  extensive  was  this 
breach  on  the  north  face  that  the  wall  above  was  actually  resting 
on  nothing.  The  tower  was  really  in  such  a precarious  and  dan- 
gerous condition  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  had  not  already  col- 
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lapsed.  But  old  consolidated  masonry  will  stand  a great  deal  until 
you  begin  to  pull  it  about ; and  the  removal  of  the  shops  and  houses 
a few  years  ago,  if  not  actually  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  at  least 
revealed  and  accelerated  it. 

The  work  of  preservation,  which  is  now  completed,  includes 
the  re-construction  of  stone  piers  inside  the  tower,  at  the  NE. 
and  SE.  corners  under  the  tower  arch,  and  the  insertion  of  steel 
girders  cased  in  concrete  at  the  springing  level,  the  old  arch  being 
pinned  up  solid  from  this  level.  The  enormous  crushing  strain 
to  which  the  NE.  and  SE.  piers  of  the  tower  has  been  subjected, 
and  which  was  originally  taken  by  the  western  wall  of  the  Church, 
is  thus  relieved,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  load  of  the  east  side 
is  now  carried  by  the  new  girders  and  piers. 

The  north-west  buttress  has  been  built  up  from  the  ground; 
the  north  wall,  which  was  almost  entirely  cut  away  on  the  ground 
floor  by  the  insertion  of  door  and  window  openings,  has  been  re- 
constructed on  a new  foundation,  and  the  walls  generally  repaired, 
grouted,  and  underpinned  where  necessary. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  old  tower  has  been  suc- 
cessfully preserved  from  the  fate  which  so  imminently  threatened  it. 

The  small  house  which  still  separates  the  tower  from  the  Church 
has  been  re-built  at  the  expense  of  the  Richmond  Corporation, 
in  a style  of  architecture  in  keeping  with  its  position  and 
surroundings. 

H.  B.  McC. 

HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH  TOWER,  RICHMOND, 
PRESERVATION  FUND. 
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MATTHEW  HENRY  PEACOCK. 

Matthew  Henry  Peacock,  the  eldest  son  of  Matthew  Peacock 
of  Leeds,  was  born  at  Leeds,  May,  1856.  He  was  educated  at 
Leeds  Grammar  School,  1866-1876;  matriculated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  October,  1876,  where  he  gained  an  open  Classical  Scholar- 
ship; First-Class  Classical  Mods.,  Trinity  Term,  1878;  Second- 
Class  Literis  Humanioribus,  1880;  B.A.  1880;  M.A.  1883.  In 
September,  1881,  he  became  Senior  Classical  Master  at  Bradford 
Grammar  School,  where  he  remained  until  his  appointment  as 
Head-Master  of  Wakefield  Grammar  School,  September  10th,  1883. 
During  his  Head-Mastership  the  number  of  boys  attending  the 
school  increased,  and  high  distinctions  at  the  Universities  were 
gained  by  several  pupils. 

Mr.  Peacock  was  passionately  devoted  to  music,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Wakefield  was  Hon.  Choir-Master  at  the  Cathedral 
from  1887  to  1901,  and  regularly  contributed  critical  articles  to 
The  Musical  Times. 

In  1899  he  succeeded  Mr.  H.  S.  Childe  as  Hon.  Treasurer  to 
The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
his  departure  from  Yorkshire  in  December,  1910.  He  instituted  a 
new  system  of  book-keeping,  and,  due  to  his  unremitting  attention 
to  the  work,  the  finances  of  the  Society  were  carried  on  on  sound 
lines,  and  he  always  had  its  success  at  heart. 

He  contributed  a valuable  paper  on  “ Towneley,  Widkirk  or 
Wakefield  Plays,”  to  The  Yorkshire  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xv, 
in  which  he  sought  to  prove  that  these  plays  were  composed  and 
acted  at  Wakefield;  but  in  1926,  vol.  xxviii,  he  brought  fresh  proofs 
which  show  “ that  the  plays  in  question  were  undoubtedly  acted  in 
Wakefield,”  and  thus  confirmed  his  previous  claim. 

In  1927  Mr.  Peacock  wrote  a series  of  articles  for  The  Wakefield 
Express  on  “ The  History  of  the  Green  Coat  School,  Wakefield,” 
which  showed  sound  scholarship.  His  most  important  work  was  a 
“ History  of  Wakefield  Grammar  School,”  published  in  1892,  which 
traced  the  history  of  that  school  from  1591  to  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, and  gave  biographies  of  the  Masters  and  many  of  the  pupils. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  preparing  a second  edition  of  this 
book,  and  by  much  research  had  collected  a mass  of  new  material 
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of  the  greatest  interest  to  Wakefield  Grammarians,  but  which  it 
is  feared  will  never  see  the  light  of  publication  owing  to  his  death. 

On  leaving  Wakefield,  Mr.  Peacock  settled  in  Oxford,  and  there 
examined  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Oxford  Locals,  and  for  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  During  the  War  he  acted 
as  Food  Controller  at  Oxford. 

In  1904,  Mr.  Peacock  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Gundry  of  London,  who,  with  an  only  son,  remains  to  mourn  his 
loss.  ’ He  died  at  Torquay,  April  5th,  1929. 


YORKSHIRE  SCHEDULED  MONUMENTS. 


In  March  last  a consolidated  list  of  all  the  monuments  in 
Great  Britain,  numbering  over  2,500,  which  had  been  scheduled 
down  to  31  Dec.,  1928,  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works. 
The  Society  has  already  printed  two  lists  of  the  Yorkshire  monu- 
ments in  this  Journal  (vol.  xxviii,  pp.  437-8,  and  vol.  xxix,  p.  113). 
A third,  including  all  the  Yorkshire  ones  scheduled  since  the  issue 
of  the  last  list,  is  appended.  As  before,  section  A includes  those 
which  are  also  in  the  Guardianship  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works, 
but  some  of  them  do  not  come  under  section  12  of  the  Act.  Section 
B includes  those  which  are  scheduled  only. 


A 


Castle 

Scarborough  (1920) 


Monastic  Building 
Kirkham  Priory  (1927) 


B 


Bridges 


Marske 


Otley 


Miscellaneous 
Abel  Cross,  Wadsworth 
Gibbet  Platform,  Halifax 
Great  Hatfield  Cross 


Castles 

Barden  Tower 
Cawood  Gatehouse 
Harewood 
Whorlton 


Preconquest 
Hawsker  Cross 


Prehistoric 


Civil  Buildings 
Moot  Hall,  Dewsbury 
Piece  Hall,  Halifax 


Tumu’us  with  moat  ^ mile 
north  of  Linglands’  Farm, 
Cloughton 


Ecclesiastical  Buildings 


Stone  circle  and  two  groups 
of  tumuli  on  Standing- 
stones  Rigg,  Harwood  Dale 


St.  Martin’s  Priory,  Rich- 
mond 


St.  Mary  Magdalen’s  Chapel, 
Ripon 
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[The  Section,  Reviews,  Transactions,  etc.,  of  Yorkshire  Societies,  and 
Yorkshire  Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley, 
Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  allcommunications  should 
be  addressed.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  any  items 
which  may  have  been  omitted.] 


REVIEWS. 

History  and  Architectural  Description  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary, 

Bolton-in-  Wharf edale.  By  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 

F.S.A.  Thoresby  Society,  vol.  xxx,  1928. 

This  volume  is  a most  notable  contribution  to  Yorkshire  monas- 
tic history  and  architecture.  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  super- 
vised the  excavations  on  the  site  from  1922-25,  which  have  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  the  older  church  by  the  uncovering 
of  the  foundations  of  the  early  east  wall,  and  of  walls  which  divided 
the  chapels  of  the  transept,  and  have  also  revealed  the  original 
extent  of  the  cloister  and  of  later  alterations  made  to  it.  In  the 
description  of  the  priory,  in  which  no  detail  escapes  comment  and 
comparison,  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  has  disentangled  the 
complicated  architectural  history  of  the  church  in  a masterly 
fashion;  in  discussing  the  buildings  and  their  uses  he  has  drawn 
on  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  monastic  buildings  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  description  is  illustrated  by  sixty  plates  from 
photographs,  in  addition  to  a number  of  architectural  drawings, 
and  an  admirable  coloured  plan  of  the  church  and  monastic  buildings 
showing  the  importance  of  the  rebuilding  between  1320  and  1340. 
The  Canons  of  Bolton  suffered  such  severe  losses  in  the  Scottish 
invasions  about  1318,  that  the  majority  were  obliged  to  disperse 
for  a time  to  other  houses,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  presbytery 
on  a magnificent  scale  could  not  have  been  undertaken  without  the 
help  of  wealthy  friends,  and  particularly  of  the  Cliffords,  who  had 
come  into  possession  of  the  honour  of  Skipton  in  1310,  and  were, 
therefore,  patrons  of  the  priory.  The  generous  support  of  the  laity 
is  often  unrecorded,  and  should  be  taken  into  account  by  those 
who  hold,  on  literary  evidence,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
monasteries  were  already  unpopular.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  prior  John  of  Laund  appears  to  have  ruled  the  house  from 
1286  until  1330;  he  was  in  favour  with  Archbishop  Melton,  and  even 
in  the  absence  of  any  record  or  testimony  it  may  be  assumed  that 
his  personality  counted  for  much  when  a great  enterprise  such  as 
the  rebuilding  of  the  presbytery  was  brought  to  so  successful  an 
issue  at  a most  critical  time.  In  compiling  the  history  of  the  priory 
from  the  first  foundation  in  1120 — at  Embsay  in  the  parish  of  Skipton, 
before  the  canons  removed  to  the  more  convenient  site  of  Bolton— 
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until  the  dissolution  in  1539,  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  has 
left  no  source  unsearched  among  public  and  private  records,  and 
he  has  collected  all  that  he  has  found.  From  his  knowledge  of  the 
York  archiepiscopal  registers  he  has  traced  the  relations  between 
the  Canons  and  the  Archbishops,  who  were  sometimes  met  with  a 
conspiracy  of  opposition;  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
later  centuries  there  was  often  a falling  off.  in  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  men  who  took  monastic  vows.  The  last  prior, 
Richard  Mone,  ruled  from  1513,  and  in  1520  he  began  to  build  the 
great  west  tower,  which  was  not  hnished  when  the  priory  was  sur- 
rendered. He  died  two  years  later,  leaving  his  chalice  to  the 
Church  of  Long  Preston,  and  his  vestments  and  the  cruets  and  the 
rest  of  .the  apparel  of  his  altar  “ to  serve  them  that  comes  to  hear 
service  at  Bolton,”  with  ten  marks  for  the  repair  of  the  church. 
There  had  always  been  an  altar  in  the  nave  for  services  for  the 
tenants  and  servants  of  the  priory,  and  the  nave  was  saved  as  the 
parish  church. 

To  the  history  of  Bolton  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  has 
written  a weighty  introduction  on  Canons  Regular  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Augustine,  tracing  the  history  of  communities  of  priests  from 
the  reform  of  Chrodegang  of  Metz  in  the  eighth  century,  the  revival  of 
the  regular  life  which  had  its  origin  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  first  adoption  of  the  Customs  of  regular  Canons  in  England, 
at  St.  Botolph's,  Colchester,  shortly  before  1100.  The  story  was 
told  in  the  register  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  now  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  first  printed  by 
Hearne  in  vol.  Ill  of  his  edition  of  William  of  Newburgh,  and  it 
was  reprinted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Round,  in  Essex  Archceological  Society 
Transactionsl  New  Series,  vol.  Hi,  1889.  From  the  beginning,  in 
England,  the  houses  of  Augustinian  Canons,  with  a few  exceptions, 
were  independent  units,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  Waltham, 
which  had  been  a royal  free  chapel,  they  were  subject  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  A remarkable  bull  of  Pope  Paschal  II,  printed  in 
Dugdale,  vi,  106,  granting  the  government  of  the  Order  in  England 
to  Colchester,  was  produced  in  1509;  it  was  not  a genuine  document, 
and  apart  from  its  doubtful  form  it  conflicts  with  well-known  facts. 
It  may  have  been  fabricated  at  the  time  of  the  dispute  with  Holy 
Trinity,  Aldgate,  which  was  settled  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
1223.1  Of  the  eleven  Yorkshire  houses,  all  were  new  foundations; 
one  of  them,  Warter,  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Arrouaise;  in  the 
judgment  of  the  prior  who  compiled  the  history  of  the  Order  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  and  Irish  houses 
ceased  to  attend  general  chapters  at  Arrouaise  in  Picardy  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  slipped  out  of  the  Order.2  The  Customs 
of  the  Order  of  Arrouaise  have  not  been  printed ; a late  transcript 
of  them  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Amiens.3 


Rose  Graham. 


2 M.  Gosse,  Histoire  de  V Abbaye  d’ 

Arrouaise  ( 1786 ),  pp.  149,  150. 


1 Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion 9th  Report,  App.  I,  p.  24. 


3 MS.  562,  ff.  20-140;  cf.  Memoires 
deV  Academie  d’  Arras,  XXX,  p.  116, 
note. 
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Report  on  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Reginald  Rawdon  Hastings , 
Esq.  Vol.  i.  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  1928. 

This  report  includes  abstracts  of  a large  collection  of  documents, 
nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  relating  to  Yorkshire.  The  majority 
of  the  deeds  belong  to  the  property  of  the  family  of  Melsa  or  Meaux 
in  Sutton-in-Holderness,  Bewick,  East  Halsham,  and  elsewhere, 
which  came  to  Sir  Ralph  de  Hastings  in  1379,  probably  through  his 
second  wife.  The  series  is  valuable  for  details  concerning  that 
family.  The  most  important  document  is  a grant  by  Thurstan, 
provost  of  Beverley,  confirming  to  John  de  Melsa  land  in  Siggles- 
thorne  and  Walkington;  and  John's  father,  Gamel,  and  his  grand- 
father, Ketel  FitzNorman,  are  named.  The  editor  dates  this 
charter  with  confidence  as  belonging  to  the  first  decade  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a Thurstan  was  provost 
from  1101-1108.  But  comparing  it  with  a charter  of  Thurstan, 
provost  of  Beverley,  to  the  canons  of  Bridlington,  printed  in  Mr. 
Farrer’s  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  no.  104,  it  is  clear,  as  several 
witnesses  are  common  to  both,  that  the  two  documents  belong  to 
the  same  period;  and  Mr.  Farrer  dated  his  document  as  c.  1135-47, 
giving  evidence  that  a Thurstan,  provost  of  Beverley,  died  in  or 
shortly  before  1152.  It  may,  therefore,  be  doubted  whether  the 
Hastings  deed  printed  in  this  volume  can  be  assigned  to  the  earlier 
Thurstan,  and  to  so  early  a date. 

Another  series  of  deeds,  about  thirty-five  in  number,  relate  to 
Rawdon  in  Guiseley,  a name  which  passed  by  means  of  a Rawdon- 
Hastings  marriage  to  the  late  owner  of  these  manuscripts. 

The  number  of  documents  of  monastic  interest  is  considerable, 
referring,  among  others,  to  the  houses  of  Byland,  Esholt,  Fountains, 
Haltemprice,  St.  Sepulchre's,  Hedon,  Kirkstall,  Meaux,  Newburgh, 
and  St.  Mary's,  York;  and  two  deeds  are  the  result  of  an  incursion 
by  Sir  Ralph  de  Hastings,  wrecking  the  mills  of  the  priory  of  Malton, 
and  diverting  the  water  from  its  ancient  course  through  the  priory. 

Many  of  the  seals  attached  to  these  documents  are  of  particular 
interest,  including  that  of  Isabel,  widow  of  Sir  Godfrey  de  Melsa, 
and  an  otherwise  unknown  seal  of  an  unrecorded  prior  of  Birst all- 
in- Holderness. 

In  addition  to  the  deeds,  there  are  two  fragments  of  the  four- 
teenth century  court  rolls  of  Allerston  in  the  North  Riding;  and  an 
interesting  inventory  of  the  goods  at  York  and  Sheriff  Hutton  of 
the  third  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
North,  taken  in  1596-  q 'p 

Writings  ascribed  to  Richard  Rolle,  Hermit  of  Hampole,  and  materials 
for  his  biography.  By  Hope  Emily  Allejy  Published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America:  New  York,  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co. ; London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1927.  xvi  + 
568  pp. 

Miss  Allen’s  monograph  on  Richard  Rolle  is  a remarkable  example 
of  the  thoroughness  and  precision  of  American  scholarship  in  the 
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task  of  investigating  and  revealing  the  imperfectly  explored  treas- 
ures of  the  Old  World.  Although  her  object  is  primarily  to  es- 
tablish an  authoritative  canon  of  Rolle’s  writings,  and  the  greater 
part  of  her  work  takes  the  form  of  a catalogue  raisonne  of  the  numer- 
ous existing  manuscipts,  her  devotion  to  minute  fact  is  guided  by 
a literary  taste  and  insight  which  give  peculiar  value  to  her  con- 
clusions. Needless  to  say,  the  complete  success  of  any  endeavour 
of  this  kind  depends  upon  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  mind 
of  the  writer  who  is  the  object  of  research  and  a capacity  for  dis- 
cerning elements  alien  to  his  spirit  in  works  to  which  his  name 
has  been  doubtfully  given.  Miss  Allen  points  out  that,  in  the  case 
of  Rolle,  criticism  is  simplified  by  his  uniform  preoccupation  with 
a single  line  of  thought  and  by  a consequent  mode  of  expression 
which  admits  of  no  deviation.  Thus  her  survey  of  all  his  writings 
and  manuscripts,  undertaken  since  the  publication  (1910)  of  her 
work  upon  the  authorship  of  the  Prick  of  Conscience,  merely  confirms 
the  conclusions  at  which  she  then  arrived : ‘ it  is  a striking  proof  of 
the  consistency  of  his  works  that  an  article  written  from  materials 
drawn  from  only  about  a quarter  of  his  writings  is  valid  for  all.’ 
To  apply  the  necessary  criteria,  however,  to  writings  so  personal 
and  intimate  as  those  of  Rolle,  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with 
religious  psychology  and  the  mystical  temperament  are  indispens- 
able. That  Miss  Allen  possesses  these  requirements  in  an  eminent 
degree  is  shown  by  the  judgment  with  which  her  copious  citations 
are  selected  and  by  the  comments  attached  to  them;  and  the  merit 
of  her  book  as  an  exposition  of  Rolle’s  qualities  of  thought  and 
style  is  as  conspicuous  as  its  excellence  as  a repertory  of  biblio- 
graphical information. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Yorkshire  historians  and  antiquaries, 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  will  be  the  chapter  in 
which  a mass  of  material  is  collected  for  biographical  purposes. 
The  starting-point  of  this  enquiry  is  necessarily  the  account  of  Rolle’s 
life  supplied  by  the  office  of  St.  Richard  of  Hampole,  the  contents 
of  which  are  paraphrased  in  an  earlier  chapter,  and  the  best,  though 
not  the  first,  printed  text  of  which  is  among  the  appendices  to  the 
Surtees  Society’s  edition  of  the  York  Breviary.  The  problems  of 
identity  of  persons  and  places  raised  by  this  document  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  evidence  to  which  the  publications  of  our 
Society  have  furnished  no  small  contribution.  Collation  of  this 
evidence  is  a difficult  task,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  obtained  are 
stated  with  all  due  caution.  That  Rolle’s  actual  birthplace  was 
Thornton  Dale  is  a point  which  cannot  be  definitely  settled.  Miss 
Allen’s  considered  opinion  is  that  the  tradition  which  connects  his 
name  with  this  place  cannot  be  lightly  discarded,  while  her  examina- 
tion of  the  identity  o^his  early  patron,  John  of  Dalton,  is  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  he  was  John  Dalton  of  Pickering,  whose  career  is 
amply  set  forth  in  Mr.  R.  B.  Turton’s  Honour  and  Forest  of  Pickering. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  possible  association  of  Rolle  with 
Yafforth  and  other  places  in  Richmondshire,  the  interest  of  which 
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is  enhanced  by  his  friendship  with  Margaret  Kirkeby,  the  nun  of 
Hampole  and  recluse  at  East  Layton  and  Ainderby  Steeple,  who 
became  his  spiritual  disciple.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  facts 
which  would  establish  the  origin  of  his  acquaintance  with  Thomas 
Neville,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  the  patron  of  his  studies  at  Oxford, 
are  not  forthcoming,  and  that  here  we  must  have  recourse  to 
conjecture.  The  whole  question  of  the  source  of  Rolle’s  surname 
is  hard  to  determine,  and  it  is  possible  that  strict  philological 
enquiry  will  rule  out  some  of  the  forms  produced  in  these  pages. 
If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  Rothwell,  whether  the  place  of  that 
name  near  Leeds  or  some  other,  it  is  not  likely  that  Role,  cited  in 
a note  on  p.  437,  is  an  alternative  form:  that  form  may  be  connected 
more  reasonably  in  the  context  with  Rothley  in  Leicestershire. 

In  her  remarks  on  the  Prick  of  Conscience,  Miss  Allen  has  not 
failed  to  notice  the  couplets  from  that  work  in  the  famous  window 
at  All  Saints,  North  Street,  York.  Her  suggestion  that  the  author 
of  the  poem,  long  attributed  to  Rolle,  was  William  of  Nassington, 
the  possible  author  of  the  Speculum  Vitce  and  a member  of  a family 
of  clerks  long  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  archbishops  and  Church 
of  York,  should  be  noticed.  Antiquaries  will  take  note  of  the 
recent  tentative  excavations,  now  covered  in,  which  she  describes 
in  her  account  of  the  site  of  Hampole  Priory.  How  long  that  still 
peaceful  valley  will  remain  undisturbed  by  industrialism  is  un- 
certain. At  present,  however,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  personality  of  its  hermit-saint,  fostered  by  popular 
and  devotional  writers,  which  may  be  trusted  to  have  some  effect 
in  preserving  the  scene  of  his  quiet  labours  from  desecration.  Since 
Miss  Allen’s  book  was  published,  the  dedication  of  a stall  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Wakefield  to  St.  Richard  of  Hampole  is  another 
sign  of  the  permanent  influence  of  a memory  to  which  her  book, 
though  addressed  to  a limitedfpublic,  is  the  most  noteworthy  of 
existing  tributes. 

A.  Hamilton  Thompson. 


TRANSACTIONS,  Etc.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society's  Papers  for  1928  include.  Ancient 
Highways  of  the  Parish  of  Halifax:  vm — Sowerby  Highways, 
by  W.  B.  Crump;  Halifax  Hunts  and  Huntsmen,  by  H.  P. 
Kendall;  History  of  the  Halifax  Parish  Church  Organs,  by  J.  W. 
Houseman;  A Tour  in  Midgley,  by  T.  Sutcliffe;  Cross  Stone,  by 
A.  Newell;  Ancient  Highways  of  the  Parish  of  Halifax;  ix — 
Heptonstall  and  its  Highways,  by  W.  B.  Crump. 

Hull  Museum  Publications , No.  153- — Hull  and  the  Fishing  Industry, 
by  T.  Sheppard.  No.  154 — Early  means  of  Transport  in  the 
East  Riding,  by  T.  Sheppard.  No.  155 — Record  of  Additions: 
Bronze  Axes  from  East  Yorkshire;  Early  Agricultural  Appliances. 
No.  156 — Oil  Seed  Crushing,  by  T.  Sheppard.  No.  157 — Record 
of  Additions. 
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Hunter  Archeological  Society’s  Transactions,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  4,  con- 
tains The  Carrs  of  Southey  and  Dublin,  by  S.  O.  Addy;  Letters 
and  Other  Papers  relating  to  Church  Affairs  in  Sheffield  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (continued),  by  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier;  John 
Harrison,  Maker  of  “ The  Survey  of  Sheffield,”  by  G.  C.  Moore 
Smith;  Sheffield  Manorial  Records,  Vol.  II — Review  by  S.  O. 
Addy;  The  Kirk  Edge  Murder,  by  John  B.  Wheat;  Excavations 
at  Creswell  Crags,  Derbyshire,  1926-28—  The  Pin  Hole  Cave, 
by  A.  Leslie  Armstrong;  The  Crookes  Urn  Burial,  by  J.  W.  Bag- 
galey;  An  Early  Sheffield  School,  by  J.  R.  Wigfull;  A Relic  of 
Sheffield  Castle,  by  C.  Drury;  Obituary — Charles  Drury;  Notes 
and  Queries  (Hallamshire  Trades  in  Commonwealth  Times, 
Sheffield  Castle);  Synopses  of  Lectures;  Excursions. 

Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society’s  Proceedings,  Vol.  I,  Part  6, 
contains  Excavations  at  Brough-by-Bainbridge  in  1926,  by  R.  G. 
Collingwood. 

— , Vol.  II,  Part  2, 

contains  Excavations  at  Brough-by-Bainbridge — First  Interim 
Report,  1928,  by  J.  P.  Droop. 

Thoresby  Society’s  Publications,  Vol.  XXVIII,  Part  4,  contains 
Musical  Leeds  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (continued),  by  Miss 
E.  Hargrave;  Christopher  Saxton  of  Dunningley:  his  Life  and 
Work,  by  Sir  George  Fordham;  The  Genesis  of  Warburton’s 
“ Map  of  Yorkshire,”  1720,  by  W.  B.  Crump;  An  Old  Case  for 
the  Opinion  of  Counsel  relating  to  the  Property  of  the  Thoresby 
and  Briggs  Families,  by  G.  Glover  Alexander;  The  Custom  of 
the  Province  of  York  (a  chapter  in  the  History  of  Wills  and 
Intestacies),  by  G.  Glover  Alexander;  MSS.  written  or  possessed 
by  Ralph  Thoresby,  F.R.S. ; Notes  on  an  Armorial  Window  at 
Adel  Church,  by  W.  B.  Barwell  Turner;  the  Family  of  Lacy  of 
Cromwellbottom  and  Leventhorpe,  by  C.  T.  Clay. 

— . — , Vol.  XXIX,  Part  4,  contains  Leeds 

Chapelries  Register— Chapel  Allerton,  Bapt.  and  Bur.,  1786- 
1812;  Farnley,  Bapt.  and  Bur.,  1764-1812. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society’s  Annual  Report  for  1928  contains 
The  New  Roman  Memorial  Stone — the  Sleeping  Soldier,  by 
Rev.  A.  Raine;  St.  Mary’s  Abbey;  A Catalogue  of  the  Portraits 
in  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 


PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

The  Antiquaries’  Journal,  Vol.  VIII,  contains  Notes  on  A Seal  of 
the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Angels,  York  (p.  362), 
Sheffield  Castle  (p.  365);  A Bronze  Broach  from  Yorkshire 
(p.  526);  and  in  an  article  on  Anglo-Saxon  Sundials,  by  A.  R. 
Green  (p.  489),  are  illustrations  of,  and  numerous  references  to, 
Yorkshire  Sun  Dials. 

Vol.  IX,  contains  Notes  on  A Bronze 

Comb  from  Whitby  (p.  158),  and  on  Pillow-mounds  in  York- 
shire (p.  159). 
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Antiquity  for  June,  1928,  includes  Ancient  Cultivations  at  Gras- 
sington,  Yorkshire,  by  E.  Curwen. 

Archceologia,  Vol.  LXXVIII,  includes  The  Seals  of  the  Religious 
Houses  of  Yorkshire,  by  C.  T.  Clay. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Army  Historical  Research,  Vol.  VII, 
includes  Castles — Pontefract,  by  Lt.-Col.  J.  H.  Leslie  (p.  123). 

The  Associated  Architectural  Societies  Reports,  Vol.  XXXVIII, 
Part  2,  includes  The  Plans  of  York,  described  by  G.  Benson. 

The  Journal  oj  the  British  Archceological  Association , Vol.  XXXIII, 
includes  a Note  on  Roman  York:  New  Facts  of  Earlier  and  Later 
Periods — Recent  Excavations  (p.  234). 

The  Catholic  Record  Society,  Vol.  XXVII — Miscellanea — includes 
A List  of  Guests  at  Everingham  Park,  Yorks.,  Christmas,  1662, 
by  R.  C.  Wilton. 

Country  Life,  No.  1678,  includes  A Pennine  Causey,  by  W.  B. 
Crump. 

English  Ecclesiastical  Studies,  by  Miss  Rose  Graham,  includes  The 
Finances  of  Malton  Priory,  originally  published  in  1904  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society. 

The  Journal  of  the  British  Society  of  Master  Glass- Painters,  Vol. 
Ill,  Part  1,  includes  A History  of  the  York  School  of  Glass- 
Painting,  by  John  A.  Knowles.  VII— Characteristics  of  the 
York  Type  of  Design  ( continued ). 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commissioners  Report  on  the  MSS.  of 
the  late  Reginald  Rawdon  Hastings,  Esq.  Vol.  I,  contains 
many  abstracts  of  deeds  relating  to  Holderness,  Rawdon,  etc. 

The  Naturalist  for  August,  1927,  includes  Lead  Mining  and  Smelt- 
ing in  West  Yorkshire,  by  Arthur  Raistrick,  Ph.D.  This  article 
deals  with  the  early  history,  pre- Roman  and  Roman,  and 
mediaeval  mining  of  the  Monasteries. 

The  number  for  May,  1928,  includes  Coal  and  Iron  Working 
in  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Yoredale  Rocks  of  West  Yorkshire, 
by  Arthur  Raistrick,  Ph.D.  This  deals  with  monastic  mining 
of  iron  and  coal. 

The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  includes  Notes 
on  Coins  found  at  Egton  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
June  18,  1928  (English  and  Scottish);  and  on  Coins  found  at 
Crigglestone  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1928  (English, 
Scottish  and  Irish). 

Observation,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  2,  includes  Caves  and  Cave  Dwellers 
of  Upper  Wharf edale,  by  Arthur  Raistrick,  Ph.D. 

The  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  Vol.  XVII,  includes  in  an  article  on 
Roman  Britain  in  1927,  by  Miss  M.  V.  Taylor  and  R.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  a resume  of  Roman  work  in  Yorkshire  for  that  year. 
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ajfcitonal  notes. 


A volume  of  the  parish  registers  of  the  Church  of  S*  Margaret, 
Horsforth,  containing  entries  of  baptisms  and  burials,  1770-90,  has 
been  restored  to  the  church.  The  register  disappeared  when  the 
old  church  on  the  Green  was  demolished  fifty  years  ago;  and  it 
has  now  been  handed  back  to  the  church  authorities  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Cockroft,  of  Horsforth.  A similar  case  occurred  at  Guiseley  some 
30  years  ago.  The  Church  has  been  so  often  blamed  for  losing 
Registers  that  equal  attention  might  be  given  to  the  recovery  of 
one. 

MONUMENTS  RESTORED  TO  EGGLESTON. 

In  response  to  a suggestion  made  by  the  Society,  Major  Morritt, 
of  Rokeby  Park,  gave  his  consent  to  the  return  of  certain  monu- 
ments removed  about  150  years  ago  from  Eggleston  Priory  to  the 
grounds  near  Mortham  Tower.  This  summer  (1929)  they  were 
taken  back,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Works,  to  Eggles- 
ton. They  include  (a),  the  massive  altar  tomb  of  Tees  marble  to 
Sir  Ralph  Bowes  J ( b ) the  free-stone  effigy  of  a priest  in  vestments ; 
and  (c)  a panel  with  an  unknown  coat  of  arms.1 2 

In  addition,  the  child’s  grave  cover3  which  came  from  the  old 
church  at  Rokeby,  and  was  built  into  a wall  near  Mortham  Tower, 
has  also  been  taken  to  Eggleston. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Major  Morritt  for  his 
public-spirited  action  and  for  the  example  he  has  set. 


EFFIGY  REMOVED  AT  ILKLEY. 


The  effigy  of  Sir  Peter  Middelton  in  Ilkley  Church  has  been 
fully  described  by  the  late  Mr.  I’Anson  in  his  Mediaeval  Military 
Effigies  of  Yorkshire,  published  in  this  Journal  (vol.  xxviii,  p.  345, 
and  vol.  xxix,  p.  1),  but  he  was  not  able  to  make  a photograph 
or  drawing  of  the  monument  on  account  of  its  position  in  the 
church,  where  it  was  practically  hidden  by  pews.  The  vicar  and 


1 Illustrated  in  Whitaker’s  Rich- 
mondshire,  i,  187.  It  is  understood 
that  the  base  upon  which  the  tomb 
originally  stood  has  been  located. 

2 Vide  Whitaker’s  Richmondshire, 
i,  153.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice 

that  part  of  a medieval  grave  cover. 


which  had  strayed  into  a neighbour- 
ing farmyard,  was  restored  to  the 
priory  through  the  action  of  the 
Society,  two  or  three  years  ago. 

3  Illustrated  in  Boutell's  Christian 
Monuments,  p.  95. 
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the  church  authorities  have  long  been  desirous  of  placing  the  effigy 
where  it  can  be  better  seen,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  appropriate 
situation  for  it.  This  has  been  happily  provided  by  an  extension 
to  the  fabric  recently  made  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson.  A much-needed  choir  vestry  has  been  constructed, 
together  with  a transeptal  chapel,  affording  25  more  sittings  to  the 
church,  and  providing  also  a niche  beneath  a somewhat  acutely 
pointed  arch,  where  the  effigy  has  been  placed. 

The  knight  is  clad  in  chain  mail  armour,  and  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  golden  period  of  effigy  making— say  from  1320  to 
1335.  His  shield  bears  the  arms  of  Middelton.  Sir  Peter  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Sir  William  Middelton  by  his  wife  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Sir  Nigel  Boteler,  and  was  born  c.  1290.  He  fought 
in  the  Scottish  wars  and  was  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1334  and  1345. 
He  died  in  1336,  when  some  45  years  of  age,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Thomas,  then  a boy  of  fifteen. 

ANGLIAN  COMB  FROM  WHITBY. 

In  the  Y.A.S.  Journal,  Vol.  2 (1873),  an  illustration  is  given 
of  a bone  comb  engraved  with  runes,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
kitchen-midden  of  the  Anglian  monastery  of  Whitby.  This  is 
situate  in  a yard  off  Church  Street  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
below  the  Almshouse  Close,  and  was  cut  into  whilst  digging  founda- 
tions for  jet  shops. 

Another  comb,  which  is  illustrated  here,  was  found  about  the 
year  1876  in  the  same  place  and  has  hitherto  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  finder,  but  can  now  be  seen  in  the  Whitby  Museum. 
It  is  of  bronze,  measuring  in  its  imperfect  state  4J  ins.  in  length, 
and  the  handle  is  ornamented  in  openwork.  From  the  report  of 
the  British  Museum  it  appears  to  be  a very  rare  specimen  and 
dates  from  the  later  Anglian  period  of  which  so  few  domestic 
relics  remain,  i.e.,  the  eighth  century. 

ROMAN  INSCRIPTION  AT  BOWES. 

Early  in  January,  1929,  the  large  ansate  slab  here  illustrated 
was  found  by  workmen  engaged  in  draining  operations  in  the 
garden  of  the  vicarage  at  Bowes.  It  was  discovered  about  live  feet 
south-west  of  the  kitchen  door  on  the  west  side  of  the  vicarage, 
at  a depth  of  one  foot,  and  was  lying  face  downwards;  this  spot 
would  appear  to  be  within  the  fort  of  Lavatrae.  The  stone,  of 
millstone  grit,  is  thirty-two  inches  tall,  fifty-seven  inches  long,  and 
six  inches  thick;  it  was  unfortunately  broken  before  removal  from 
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the  ground,  but  has  since  been  repaired,  and  is  now  in  the  north 
transept  of  the  church,  the  work  being  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  vicar,  Rev.  F.  Summersgill.  Slabs  with  parallel 
inscriptions  have  been  found  at  the  neighbouring  forts  of  Greta 
Bridge  and  Brough-by-Bainbridge.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  for  the  following  reading  and  notes. 

IMPP.  CAESS.  L.SEPTIM 

SEVERO.  PIO.  PERTINACI 

ARAB.  ADIAB.  PART.  MAXI 

ET.  M.  AVR.  ANTON.  PIO.  AVGG 

////////////////////  IVS 

SV.  L.  ALFENI.  SENECIONIS.  LEG 

AVGG.  PR.  PR.  COH.  I.  THRAC.  EQ. 

“ To  the  Emperors  and  Caesars  Lucius  Septimius  Severus 
Pius  Pertinax,  conqueror  of  Arabia  and  Adiabene,  greatest 
conqueror  of  Parthia,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (£  Cara- 
calla  ’)  Pius,  Augusti,  [and  to  Publius  Septimius  Geta,  most 
noble  Caesar,]  (this  building  was  erected)  by  order  of  Lucius 
Alfenius  Senecio,  imperial  propraetorian  Legate,  by  the  First 
Equitate  Cohort  of  Thracians.” 

Caracalla  became  Augustus  and  Geta  Caesar  in  198.  Severus 
died  in  211.  The  inscription  therefore  certainly  falls,  in  any  case, 
between  those  two  dates.  But  it  is  possible  to  date  it  more  closely 
than  this  by  reference  to  the  Governor  of  Britain,  Alfenius  Senecio. 
This  man  reappears  as  governor  of  Britain  in  an  inscription  men- 
tioning the  second  consulship  of  Caracalla,  and  therefore  not  earlier 
than  204  or  later  than  208  (CIL.  vii,  1003).  That  is  the  period, 
therefore,  to  which  this  slab  must  be  dated.  The  name  of  Geta 
was  erased  as  usual  after  his  murder  in  212.  The  important  slab 
of  the  same  period  lately  found  at  Birdoswald,  combined  with 
what  we  already  knew  about  Senecio,  shows  that  he  was  the  man 
who  carried  out  the  great  reconstruction  of  the  British  frontier  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  j McIntyre. 

During  1929  the  Roman  Antiquities  Committee  was  not  without 
activity.  The  excavation  of  the  Malt  on  Fort  was  continued  through- 
out the  year  by  Dr.  Kirk  and  his  committee ; and  at  the  conclusion 
of  two  years  of  unremitting  work  has  now  been  brought  to  a very 
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exciting  stage.  The  excavation  of  the  Fort  at  Brough-by-Bain- 
bridge  was  resumed  by  Professor  Droop  for  a short  season  in  the 
summer,  and  while  continuing  the  developments  of  last  year,  affords 
a prospect  of  considerable  interest  for  the  next.  Members  of  the 
Committee  visited  both  sites  by  invitation. 

The  Bowes  stone  referred  to  above  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  object  discovered  in  Yorkshire  for  some  time.  There  are 
reported  further  finds  at  Catterick  and  at  Greta  Bridge;  and  the 
Craven  Museum  at  Skipton  has  been  enriched  by  a small  but  very 
fine  collection  of  Samian  ware,  found  in  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Ilkley,  in  1878,  and  which  has 
since  been  in  private  hands.  A detailed  description  of  this  Roman 
pottery  is  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Felix  Oswald,  and  will  be  published 
in  the  next  part  of  this  Journal. 

TOWTON  CROSS. 

The  cross  upon  the  battlefield  of  Towton,  of  which  only  the 
head,  wedged  into  the  socket  of  the  base  by  about  8 inches  of  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  remained,  has  long  been  an  object  at  which  every 
vandal  who  passed  by  threw  a stone,  or  upon  which  he  scratched 
his  name.  Mr.  James  R.  Ogden,  who  for  some  years  has  been 
much  interested  in  rescuing  it  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  had 
fallen  and  securing  the  better  preservation  of  what  is  left  of  the 
monument,  has  had  the  base  placed  upon  a plinth  and  the  head 
secured  to  a plain  shaft,  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  neck  of  the 
cross.  Upon  the  shaft  is  inscribed  “ Battle  of  Towton,  1461.” 
The  expense  has  been  entirely  defrayed  by  Mr.  Ogden  from  the 
proceeds  of  lectures  which  he  has  delivered. 

SHERIFF  HUTTON  “ POSY  RING.” 

This  ancient  ring  was  found  between  the  moats  at  Sheriff  Hutton 
Castle,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  a plain 

circular  band  of  rather  yellow  gold,  and  has 
love  mottoes  or  ‘ posies  ’ engraved  both 
outside  and  inside  in  Old  French.  Small 
stars,  that  have  been  filled  with  dark  red 
enamel,  separate  the  words,  but  the  letter- 
ing shows  no  trace  of  colour.  The  in- 
scriptions were  read  by  Mr.  A.  Gibbons, 
F.S.A.,  of  Heworth,  York,  in  1901,  and 
taken  down  by  my  late  father,  the  Rev.  J.  Lascelles,  then  vicar  of 
Sheriff  Hutton.  Mr.  Gibbons  read  the  outside  as- — “ bon  • core -de* 
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core/'  and  the  inside  as — “ le  ‘tout  -voutre.”  The  ring  was  taken 
to  the  British  Museum  not  long  ago,  and  the  curator  who  saw  it  said 
that  it  is  of  late  fifteenth  century  date,  and  that  they  have  a few  of 
these  rings,  but  not  many.  I think  he  said  they  have  about  fifteen, 
or  that  about  fifteen  have  been  found.  This  ring,  then,  belongs 
to  the  most  interesting  time  in  the  history  of  Sheriff  Hutton — the 
time  of  Richard  III  and  Anne  Neville,  Elizabeth  of  York,  Thos. 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  other  well-known  residents  or  prisoners. 

‘ Posy  ’ rings  were  in  great  favour  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  are  mentioned  much 
earlier  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  bk.  iii,  c.  1368: 

“Bub  plegmg  entrecbaungeben  blr  rlnges, 

©f  wbtcb  3-  can  nought  tellen  no  scripture ; ” 

The  inscriptions,  both  inside  and  outside,  are  beautifully  engraved 
in  a fine,  free  Old  English  text.  The  gold  band  of  which  the  ring 
is  made  is  not  exactly  even  in  width,  and  the  joint  can  be  seen  in 
the  illustration  after  the  star  on  the  inside.  The  photograph,  by 
H.  Speed,  of  York,  is  considerably  larger  than  the  ring  itself.  The 
dimensions  are:  diameter  inside,  c.  18  millimetres;  depth  of  ring,  c.  6 
millimetres.  This  would  be  rather  large  for  a woman’s  third  finger, 
but  would  fit  the  second  finger.  The  sharp  edges  and  the  sharp 
lettering  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  had  little  wear  and  tear. 

U.  M.  Lascelles. 
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THE  BRONZE  AGE  IN  WEST  YORKSHIRE. 

Dr.  A.  Raistrick,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  put  on  record  plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  several  stone  circles  and  disc  barrows,  hitherto  unrecorded 
or  only  given  passing  mention  without  description,  in  general 
literature.  The  whole  area  of  the  western  Dales,  from  Airedale  to 
Swaledale,  is  far  richer  in  prehistoric  remains  than  has  been 
generally  believed  or  indicated  in  the  somewhat  meagre  literature 
of  that  area,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  at  least  three  stone  circles 
and  several  barrows  entirely  unrecorded,  prior  to  the  recent  re- 
survey of  them  by  the  author  and  Miss  S.  E.  Chapman,  F.R.G.S., 
for  the  purpose  of  scheduling  as  National  Monuments.  A distribu- 
tion map  of  the  bronze  implements  of  these  dales  is  also  published, 
with  the  hope  of  throwing  light  on  the  routes  by  which  Bronze 
Age  man  arrived  in  these  parts.  The  material  for  this  map  is  derived 
from  Evans’  Bronze  Implements  of  Great  Britain,  the  various  notices 
in  the  Naturalist,  and  a personal  inspection  of  the  public  and  many 
private  museums  and  collections  in  the  North  of  England. 

67  NW.  1.  The  Carperby  Circle.  This  circle  is  situated  in 

Yks.  N.R.  the  large  pasture  of  Oxclose,  in  the  west  of  the  parish 
of  Carperby,  Wensleydale,  on  the  broad  plateau  of 
Haw  Bank  formed  by  the  Middle  Limestone,  and  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  scar  of  Oxclose  Nab.  The  circle  is  at  975  feet  OD., 
about  450  yards  west  of  Oxclose  Gate.  The  pasture  dips  slightly 
to  the  west  and  north  to  the  foot  of  the  Nab,  and  the  circle  com- 
mands a good  view  of  the  whole  of  the  terrace  on  which  it  occurs. 

The  ‘ circle  ’ is  not  quite  a true  circle,  being  approximately 
78  feet  N.  to  S.  and  92  feet  E.  to  W.  The  circle  is  marked  out  by  a 
narrow  balk  or  bank,  about  6 feet  wide  and  2 feet  high  above  the 
surrounding  surface.  This  bank  is  composed  of  earth  and  a great 
quantity  of  small  stones,  up  to  1 ft.  diameter,  and  the  standing 
stones  have  evidently  been  erected  on  the  crest  of  it,  though  most 
of  them  are  now  fallen  inward.  Of  these,  fourteen  remain,  fairly 
evenly  spaced  around  the  circle  (see  plan,  fig.  1),  and  there  seems 
to  be  space  for  two  more,  making  a full  circle  of  sixteen  stones. 
Between  the  large  stones,  which  were  mostly  elongated  stones  set 
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with  the  long  axis  vertical  (now  fallen),  there  are  frequent  groups 
of  smaller  stones,  set  at  intermediate  positions,  suggestive  of  an 
alternate  grouping  of  standing  stone,  and  groups  of  low  stones. 

At  the  approximate  centre  of  the  circle  there  is  a mound,  about 
a foot  above  the  surrounding  soil,  which  has  evidently  been  dis- 
turbed at  some  remote  time.  The  centre  of  the  mound  is  hollowed 
out,  and  large  and  small  stones  nearly  fill  the  whole  space.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  was  a barrow  of  some  importance,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
trace  the  date  or  author  of  this  excavation.  Most  of  the  stones 
of  the  circle  are  of  Grit,  while  the  country  rock  on  which  it  is  built 
is  limestone,  but  as  the  Yoredale  series  here  include  many  fairly 
strong  grits,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  stones  have  been 
carried  more  than  perhaps  a mile  from  their  outcrop.  On  the 
plateau  around  the  circle  flints  are  very  abundant,  as  many  as 
eight  being  picked  up  in  the  course  of  a quick  walk  across  the  pas- 
ture. While  there  is  a group  of  Iron  Age  hutments  and  enclosures 
at  the  western  end  of  Oxclose  (to  be  described  in  another  paper), 
there  is  no  evidence  available  that  the  circle  was  interfered  with 
at  that  time,  all  the  Iron  Age  boundaries  and  balks  keeping  clear 
of  the  circle  by  about  ioo  yards.  There  is  no  reference  anywhere 
in  literature  to  this  circle. 

98  NW.  2.  The  Yockenthwaite  Circle.  This  circle,  situ- 
Yks.  W.R.  ated  near  the  hamlet  of  Yockenthwaite,  in  Lang- 
strothdale,  is  interesting  for  its  excellent  preserva- 
tion, it  being  probable  that  every  stone  except  three  is  still 
in  situ.  The  circle  is  built  on  the  level  ground  alongside  the 
river  ( Wharf e),  but  above  the  level  of  any  flood,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  steep  slopes  of  Yockenthwaite  Moor.  The  circle 
is  slightly  raised  above  the  surrounding  ground-level,  and  the 
stones,  standing  edge  to  edge,  can  be  seen  from  a considerable 
distance  on  either  fell  side.  The  circle  is  25  feet  diameter,  very  nearly 
a true  circle,  there  being  only  about  6 inches  variation  in  diameter. 
The  stones  number  20,  placed  on  edge  and  edge  to  edge  (see  plan, 
fig.  2),  with  only  two  small  gaps,  which  would  accommodate  three 
or  perhaps  four  more  stones.  These  stones  were  probably  removed 
some  years  ago  to  repair  the  stile  in  the  neighbouring  wall.  Outside 
this  circle  of  20  stones,  on  the  north-west  side,  there  are  four  others 
placed  concentrically,  and  very  close  to  the  circle,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  circle  was  ever  double,  or  that  there  were  ever 
more  than  these  four  extra  stones.  There  is  a slight  mound  at 
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the  centre,  and  probing  with  a rod  proved  a small  circle  of  stones, 
about  9 feet  diameter  at  the  centre,  indicating,  probably,  a burial. 
Several  large  boulders  lie  on  the  level  ground  around  the  circle, 
but  these  are  all  rolled  down  from  the  fell  side  above,  and  not  placed 
in  any  connection  with  the  circle.  All  the  stones  of  the  circle  are 
of  limestone,  such  as  forms  the  river  bed  close  at  hand.  This  circle 
is  given  passing  mention  (without  description  or  discussion)  by 
Harry  Speight,  in  his  Upper  Wharfedale,  but  nowhere  else. 

133  NE.  3.  Bordley  Circle.  This  circle  lies  on  Malham 
Yks.  W.R.  Moor,  200  yards  due  west  of  the  gateway  to  Malham 
Moor  Lane  (Bordley  to  Skyrethornes) , and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  enclosure  wall.  It  consists  of  a circular  bank,  50  feet 
diameter,  about  9 feet  wide,  and  3 feet  high,  originally  set  with 
upright  stones.  All  the  stones  but  three  have  been  removed  (at 
various  times  for  the  making  and  maintaining  of  the  adjoining 
walls).  It  bears  the  name  “ Druids’  Altar/’  said  to  be  have  been 
given  because  at  one  side  was  a trilithon,  a large  flat  stone  resting 
across  the  top  of  two  standing  stones.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  many  years  ago,  and  no  reliable  record  of  it  remains. 
This  circle  is  mentioned  in  Speight,  Craven  and  the  North-West 
Yorkshire  Highlands,  1892,  p.  323,  and  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  maps. 

186  SW.  4.  Circle  at  Bradup.  This  circle  is  situated  on 

Yks.  W.R.  the  west  side  of  the  Keighley  to  Ilkley  road,  in  the 

rough  pasture  called  “ Brass  Castle  ” (a  significant 
name),  immediately  south  and  west  of  Bradup  Bridge.  The  circle 
is  approximately  30  feet  diameter,  but  has  been  very  badly  damaged 
at  some  period  since  1885.  At  that  date  18  stones  were  standing, 
but  now  only  12  remain,  though  there  are  large  unfilled  holes  on 
the  sites  from  which  the  other  stones  have  been  removed.  There 
are  slight  traces  of  a bank,  but  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
large  size  of  the  stones  (Millstone  Grit  from  the  neighbouring  es- 
carpment) of  which  the  circle  has  been  made.  There  are  some  traces 
of  a double  circle,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  be  sure  of  this  now.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  stones  were  removed  from  this  circle  to 
repair  the  neighbouring  Bradup  Bridge,  an  act  of  vandalism  always 
to  be  deplored.  The  plan  of  the  circle  as  it  is  at  present  (fig.  3), 
will  explain  its  nature.  There  is  no  appearance  of  this  circle  having- 
been  used  for  interment,  nor  any  record  extant  of  exploration. 
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1 86  NW.  5.  “ Twelve  Apostles  ” Circle.  This  circle  lies 

Yks.  W.R,  alongside  the  footpath  from  Bingley  to  Ilkley,  via 

“ Dick  Hudson’s,”  just  at  the  summit  of  the  moor, 
about  200  yards  ESE.  of  the  Lanshaw  Lad  boundary  stone.  The 
circle  of  stones  is  erected  on  a bank  of  earth  and  small  stones,  as 
nearly  circular  as  can  be  measured,  and  52  feet  diameter,  centre 
to  centre  of  bank.  The  bank  is  about  4 feet  wide  and  in  places 
about  2 feet  high  above  the  surrounding  ground  level.  The  whole 
site,  however,  is  extensively  overgrown  with  heather,  and  even  in 
winter  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  all  measurements  of  the  banks. 
As  the  name  implies,  there  are  twelve  standing  stones,  though  they 
are  now  much  fallen  by  deterioration  of  the  bank,  and  almost 
overgrown  by  heather  and  peat,  but  there  seems  every  evidence 
that  originally  this  was  a circle  of  20  stones.  An  examination  of 
the  plan  (fig.  4)  will  show  the  gaps  in  the  circle,  and  though  nothing 
can  now  be  seen  on  the  surface,  a probe  reveals  the  presence  of  some 
stone,  at  more  than  one  of  the  places  where  a stone  would  be  ex- 
pected to  complete  the  regular  spacing.  The  centre  of  the  circle 
is  so  hummocky  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a central  mound 
is  present  or  not.  Its  position  suggests  very  strongly  a burial  with 
peristalith  of  standing  stones. 

186  NE.  6.  Grubstones  Circle.  Situated  on  Burley  Moor, 

Yks.  W.R.  130  yards  SSE.  of  the  little  shooting  house,  some- 

times called  “Grubstones  Box;”  from  its  state  of 
preservation,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  circles.  Like 
all  the  others,  this  circle  is  built  on  a bank  of  stones  and  earth, 
practically  circular  in  plan,  with  the  standing  stones  set  on  edge 
on  the  summit  of  the  bank.  This  circle  resembles  those  of  Yocken- 
thwaite  and  Hornclifie,  in  the  method  of  setting  a large  number 
of  stones  edge  to  edge,  to  form  a complete  enclosure,  rather  than 
is  the  case  in  the  other  circles,  of  a ring  of  evenly  but  wide-spaced 
stones,  marking  the  summit  of  the  earth  bank.  Although  about  a 
third  part  of  the  circle  has  been  removed  many  years  ago  in  the 
making  of  the  shooting  butts  close  at  hand  (one  being  actually 
in  the  bank  of  the  circle),  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  larger  stones  still  standing  number  about 
twenty,  but  the  spaces  between  them  are  filled  in  with  stones  of 
many  intermediate  sizes,  so  that  one  could  only  with  considerable 
detail  of  size,  etc.,  number  the  original  peristalith.  The  bank  in 
this  case  is  far  more  solidly  made  of  stone  than  in  any  other  circle 
of  the  group  now  under  discussion,  and  so  has  preserved  more 
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perfectly  the  shape  and  the  setting  of  the  large  stones  upon  it. 
The  standing  stones  are  mostly  markedly  flat,  like  very  thick  flags, 
and  are  set  on  edge  with  their  flattest  face  tangential  to  the  circle, 
so  as  to  form  a “ flag  fence  ” around  the  enclosure.  The  centre 
of  the  circle  has  been  very  much  disturbed  in  the  making  and 
subsequent  use  of  the  shooting  butt,  and  it  is  not  possible  now  to 
say  if  any  burial  were  originally  present  (see  plan,  fig.  5). 

186  SE.  7.  Horncliffe  Circle.  Situated  on  Hawksworth 

Yks.  W.R.  Moor,  200  yards  north  of  Horncliffe  House,  at 

1,025  feet  OD.  This,  the  best  known  of  the  various 
circles,  is  in  very  good  preservation,  though  much  overgrown  by 
heather  and  bracken.  Like  the  Carperby  ‘ circle  ’ this  is  an  oval 
of  some  eccentricity,  the  diameters  being  25  feet  and  32  feet,  E. 
and  W.,  and  N.  and  S.  This  circle  has  no  recognisable  bank,  but 
this  may  be  due  to  its  position  on  a moderate  slope  of  soft  ground, 
which  has  caused  the  upper  part  of  the  circle  to  accumulate  a fair 
amount  of  hill  wash  behind  the  stones,  so  that  the  north  part  of  the 
circle  seems  set  into  the  ground,  while  the  opposite  side  stands 
well  above  ground  level.  The  stones  of  the  circle,  like  those  of 
Grubstones,  are  largely  thick,  flaggy  masses  of  grit,  but,  unlike  the 
last  example,  they  are  set  with  the  long  axis  radial  to  the  circle, 
so  that  although  this  is  one  of  the  small  circles,  there  are  still  46 
stones  remaining  in  the  circle,  and  possibly  one  or  two  more  missing 
from  the  east  side.  Again  the  stones  fence  in  the  central  area, 
with  no  spacing  between  them.  At  a slightly  eccentric  ‘ centre  * 
(see  plan,  fig.  6)  there  is  the  remains  of  a second  small  circle  of  stones, 
and  a large  excavation  made  in  the  early  part  of  last  century. 
Wardell,  writing  in  1869,  says,  “ An  excavation,  about  three  feet 
in  depth,  was  made  here  some  years  ago;  the  soil  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  rocks  and  earth,  and  was  loose,  as  if  it  had,  at  some 
previous  time,  been  disturbed,  but  no  remains  or  articles  of  any 
kind  are  recorded  to  have  been  discovered  " ( Historical  Notices 

of  Ilk-ley , Rumbalds  Moor,  Baildon  Common,  etc.,  1869,  p.  17). 

A circle,  unfortunately  lost  to  us,  is  worthy  of  mention  here — 
that  situated  on  the  site  of  the  Weecher  Reservoir.  This  circle  was 
27  yards  diameter,  and  was  entirely  removed  on  making  the 
reservoir,  without,  unfortunately,  any  record  or  plan  of  it  being 
made. 

The  large  circle  on  Brackenhall  Green,  Baildon  Moor,  was 
described,  but  not  figured,  by  Butler  Wood,  Bradford  Ant.,  part 
VII,  New  Series,  p.  117  (1902). 
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Bronze  Implements  from  West  Yorkshire  (Map,  fig.  7). 


HOARDS. 

Bramham  Moor 
Brunth waite,  nr.  Keighley 
Churwell,  Leeds 
Farsley  Common 
Hunslet 

Kirby  Malzeard 
Ripon 

Roundhay,  Leeds 
Smalley  Bight,  R.  Calder 

PLAIN  CELTS. 

Dalton 

Gill  Grange,  nr.  Keighley 
Ickornshaw  Moor 
Keighley,  2 
Steeton 

FLANGED  CELTS. 
Apperley  Bridge,  3 
Bordley,  2 
Drebley 
Ilkley 
Ingleton 
Norton 
Rathmell 
Rawdon 
Reeth,  2 
Rishworth  Moor 
Sandal  Magna,  Wakefield 
Weardley 

PALSTAVES. 

Airton 
Baildon,  2 
Bolton  Percy,  2 
Cundall 
Morley 

Churwell,  Leeds,  4 
Norton 

Roundhay,  Leeds 
Silsden 

Smalley  Bight,  Calderdale 
Ulleskelf 


Evans,  p.  31. 
sold  and  lost. 

Cartwright  Hall,  Bradford. 

Bolton  Castle 
Ripon  Museum. 

Leeds  Museum. 

Leeds  Museum. 


Keighley  Museum  (cast). 
Craven  Museum. 

Keighley  Museum. 

Cartwright  Hall,  Bradford. 

Craven  Museum. 

Ilkley  Museum. 


Keighley  Museum  (cast). 
Evans,  p.  76. 

Huddersfield 
Leeds  Museum. 

Leeds  Museum. 

Newfield  Hall. 

Cartwright  Hall,  Bradford. 

Evans,  328. 

Cartwright  Hall,  Bradford. 

Leeds  Museum. 

York  Museum. 

Leeds  Museum. 
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SOCKETED  CELTS. 

Airton 

Eld  wick,  4 

Embsay 

Grassington 

Kirkby  Malzeard,  2 

Leeds,  Kirkstall  Road 

Leyburn,  2 

Myton 

Ripon 

Roundhay,  Leeds 
Settle 

Smalley  Bight,  Calderdale 

Tadcaster 

Ulleskelf 

Yeadon 

SPEARS. 

Barden 

Bilton 

How  Stean,  Nidderdale 

Hunslet,  Leeds 

Leyburn,  3 

Middleham 

Morley 

Ripon 

Towton 

DAGGERS. 

Broughton  in  Craven 
Wakefield 


Newfield  Hall. 

Cartwright  Hall,  Bradford. 
Craven  Museum,  Skipton. 

Horne’s  Museum,  Leyburn. 
Leeds  Museum. 

Horne’s  Museum,  Leyburn. 

Ripon  Museum. 

Leeds  Museum. 

Leeds  Museum. 

Evans,  118. 

Evans,  132. 


Craven  Museum,  Skipton. 


Horne’s  Museum,  Leyburn. 
Evans,  335. 


Evans. 

Leeds  Museum. 


Distribution  of  Bronze  Implements  (Map,  fig.  7). 

More  important  than  the  actual  implements  themselves,  is 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  sites  at  which  they  have  been 
found,  as  this  should  give  some  clue  to  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion or  activity  in  the  Bronze  Age.  From  the  map  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  implements  can  be  divided  roughly  into  two  great  groups, 
the  larger  lying  in  the  south  of  the  area,  extending  from  Tadcaster 
on  the  Wharfe,  across  by  Bramham  to  Leeds,  then  west  and  north- 
west, by  the  Aire  valley  to  the  Ribble ; the  second  group,  stretching 
north-west  from  York,  by  the  Ure  valley. 
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The  Airedale  group  includes  implements  of  every  type,  from  the 
very  simplest  plain  celt,  such  as  the  one  from  Ickornshaw  Moor, 
to  the  very  best  types  of  socketed  celt,  with  ornamented  body  and 
decorated  rim.  The  great  majority  of  the  sites  are  on  the  moor 
edge  north  of  the  river,  formed  by  the  outcrop  of  the  Millstone  Grit, 
a fairly  continuous  scarp,  about  200  feet  above  the  swampy  river 
flats  of  the  valley  bottom.  It  is  on  parts  of  this  edge  that  we  get 
the  remarkable  Bronze  Age  settlements  of  Rumbalds  Moor,  and 
Baildon  Moor,  characterised  by  stone  circles,  cup  and  ring  rocks, 
and  cremated  burials.  Around  Leeds  there  was  a wide  expansion 
of  the  Bronze  Age  people,  towards  the  Calder  valley,  by  the  high 
and  dry  spur  between  Aire  and  Calder,  via  Morley,  and  from  this 
entry  it  seems  probable  that  the  Calder  valley  was  populated. 
This  Airedale  route  seems  to  have  linked  on  with  east  Lancashire 
by  way  of  Colne  and  Clitheroe,  there  being  a marked  concentration 
of  Bronze  Age  remains  in  the  approximate  Blackburn-Burnley- 
Clitheroe  triangle,  and  a dispersion  eastwards  from  this  area.  This 
route  remained  in  use  the  whole  of  the  Bronze  using  period,  as 
implements  of  all  types  are  found  scattered  along  it. 

To  the  north-west,  the  Airedale  people  found  a natural  way 
across  the  Cracoe  depression  to  Wharfedale,  and  by  Rylstone  Fell 
to  Barden,  Drebley,  and  Grassington.  The  way  is  marked  by 
important  burials  at  Rylstone  and  Thorpe,  and  bronze  implements 
at  Embsay,  and  by  perforated,  polished  stone  axes  of  early  Bronze 
Age  type,  at  Cracoe  and  Rylstone.  Around  Grassington,  the 
Bronze  Age  people  make  a rather  insignificant  link  between  the 
neolithic  people  of  the  caves  and  barrows,  and  the  Iron  Age  people 
of  the  great  camps  and  multiple  barrows  on  Lea  Green,  and  else- 
where throughout  the  upper  valley.  Only  three  burials  with 
undoubted  Bronze  Age  pottery  are  yet  recorded  from  Grassington 
district,  two  being  on  Lea  Green  and  one  at  Thorpe.  The  portion 
of  a beaker  and  a food  vessel  (fig.  8,  c.  and  d.)  are  from  two  burials 
on  Lea  Green,  while  portions  of  a cinerary  urn  were  obtained  many 
years  ago  from  Thorpe  barrow.  At  Yarnbury,  Grassington,  one 
of  the  very  perfect  disc  barrows  (described  later)  is  found,  and 
along  with  the  stone  circle  at  Yockenthwaite  completes  the  Bronze 
Age  record  from  Upper  Wharfedale.  An  expansion  similar  to  the 
Wharfedale  one  took  place  around  Settle,  in  Ribblesdale.  A stone 
circle  was  destroyed  some  years  ago  near  Cleatop  Park,  between 
Settle  and  Long  Preston,  and  bronze  implements  are  found  on  the 
fell  edges,  above  Scaleber,  and  near  Rathmell.  A group  of  Bronze 
Age  barrows  is  found  on  the  fell  between  Stackhouse  and  Feizor, 
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and  above  Giggleswick  Scar.  At  Otterburn,  R.  H.  Tiddeman,  of 
H.M.  Geological  Survey,  excavated  two  Bronze  Age  burials  in  1885, 
with  cinerary  urns  12"  X iof"  and  10"  x 8",  and  an  “ incense 
cup.”  The  urns  were  of  the  overhanging  collar  type,  but  ornamented 
with  dots  only,  lacking  the  common  twisted  thong  ornament  seen 
on  all  other  urns  from  Airedale. 

Other  Bronze  Age  burials  in  Airedale  include  two  at  Silsden 
(Cross  Hills),  with  cinerary  urns  of  overhanging  rim  type  (frag- 
ments of  one  are  in  York  Museum,  the  second  was  seen  some  time 
ago  in  the  Eshton  Hall  collection,  but  since  lost),  two  on  Rumbalds 
Moor,  and  the  large  group  on  Baildon  Moor.  Of  those  on  Baildon 
Moor,  Wardell  has  figured  and  described,  though  very  roughly, 
three  of  the  urns,  two  of  overhanging  rim  type  of  cinerary  urn, 
and  one  obviously  a food  vessel,1  and  W.  E.  Preston,  a fourth, 
found  in  1904  on  Penythorn  Hill,  while  making  the  Golf  Course. 
This  urn,  of  overhanging  rim  type,  is  now  in  Cartwright  Hall,  and 
has  been  figured  in  various  publications.2  A burial  with  over- 
hanging rim  type  urn  was  discovered  in  Briggate,  Teeds,  in  1745. 
In  addition  to  these,  two  other  urns  were  obtained  from  a single 
barrow,  about  1890,  by  the  late  Mr.  Maude,  of  Rylstone.  These 
are  now  in  the  Craven  Museum,  but  are  hitherto  unrecorded.  The 
larger  vessel  is  a cinerary  urn  (see  fig.  8,  a.)  with  overhanging  collar 
decorated  with  lines  made  by  impressing  a twisted  thong  in  the 
soft  clay.  This  urn  is  8J  ins.  high  and  8 ins.  diameter  at  the  rim, 
2 ins.  diameter  at  the  widest  part.  The  smaller  vessel  accompany- 
ing it  (fig.  8,  b.)  is  a food  vessel,  decorated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
larger  urn,  with  the  addition  of  a large  number  of  round  dots  on 
the  body,  made  by  impressing  the  point  of  a rounded  stick  or  bone. 
These  urns  are  from  a barrow  situated  near  the  road  from  Baildon 
to  Eldwick,  at  the  summit  of  Penythorn  Hill,  peculiar  in  having 
around  two  sides  of  the  barrow,  a deep  fosse  and  ager  entrenchment 
contemporary  with  the  burial  (so  far  as  can  be  judged  without 
detailed  excavation).  Several  other  barrows  along  the  Aire  valley 
route  have  been  opened  in  the  past,  but  unfortunately  little  record 
other  than  occasional  mention  of  “ pottery  ” or  “ fragments  of  an 
urn  ” remains.  Sufficient  is  definitely  known,  however,  to  indicate 
a pretty  extensive  occupation  of  Airedale  in  Bronze  Age  times, 
by  a people  who  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  changing  forms 
of  implements,  and  who  were  situated  on  the  line  of  an  important 
migration  route. 

1 James  Wardell.  Historical  Notices  from  Penythorn  Hill,  Baildon  Moor, 
of  Ilkley,  Rumbald’s  Moor,  and  Bail-  p.  97.  Bradford  Scientific  Journal, 
don  Common.  Leeds,  1869,  pp.  28-35.  vol.  i (1905).  Victoria  County  His- 

2 W.  E.  Preston.  Cinerary  Urn  tory,  Yorkshire,  vol.  i,  pit. 
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Turning  to  the  Ure  valley  stream,  we  hnd  evidence  of  a much 
more  restricted  settlement,  the  earliest  types  of  implement  are  not 
present,  and  the  barrows  and  earthworks,  so  far  found,  are  of  very 
elaborate  and  well  made  kinds.  The  most  striking  monument  of 
Bronze  Age  times  in  this  valley  is  the  Carperby  circle  (previously 
described) — larger,  and  in  better  preservation  than  any  others  in 
the  area  under  discussion.  A little  higher  in  the  valley,  at  Askrigg, 
there  are  two  disc  barrows,  of  a type  very  rare  in  the  North  of 
England,  but  more  common  in  the  south.  The  first  of  these  is 
situated  in  the  large  rough  pasture,  called  Foss  Ing,  on  the  south 
side  of  Whitfield  Gill,  at  about  1,200  feet  OD.  (Sheet  66  NE.  Yks. 
N.R.).  It  occupies  a very  commanding  position  on  the  crest  of  a 
long  ridge  of  high  ground,  with  wide  outlook  over  a great  range  of 
Upper  Wensleydale.  The  barrow  consists  of  a circular  area  sur- 
rounded by  a vallum,  about  2 feet  high,  and  33  feet  diameter  from 
crest  to  crest.  Outside  the  vallum  is  a broad  fosse,  3 feet  deep 
and  8 feet  broad,  with  a very  slight  vallum  again  outside  that 
(see  fig.  9).  At  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a slight  depression,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  an  old  excavation,  but  as  no  record  could  be 
traced,  it  was  decided  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  to  trench  across 
the  whole  barrow  and  examine  its  structure  and  the  original  dimen- 
sions of  the  ditches,  etc.  A trench  was  dug  from  NE.  to  SW.,  through 
the  centre,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  and  a shorter  cross-trench  at  the 
centre,  which  was  later  expanded  to  cover  a great  part  of  the  central 
area.  The  ditch  was  found  to  contain  about  18  inches  of  loamy 
soil,  largely  the  result  of  rain  wash  from  the  bank,  and  vegetable 
mould,  resting  in  the  original  excavation  made  in  tough  yellow 
boulder  clay.  It  was  therefore  very  easy  to  determine  just  where 
the  soil  was  undisturbed.  The  inner  vallum  was  found  at  both 
points  of  section  by  the  trench  to  be  an  earth  wall  covering  a wall 
of  large  boulders,  laid  on  the  undisturbed  boulder  clay  surface. 
The  material  of  the  wall  was  not  foreign  to  the  district,  but  con- 
sisted of  large  boulders  of  ganister  selected  from  neighbouring 
exposures  of  boulder  clay  and  stream  deposits.  The  boulders 
averaged  about  18  inches  X 12  inches  x 10  inches,  and  were  piled 
in  two  courses,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  ditch.  The  material  from 
the  cutting  of  the  ditch  was  used  to  cover  this  wall  and  to  fill  up  or 
level  the  central  area.  At  9 feet  from  the  centre  of  the  disc,  another 
wall  was  uncovered,  made  of  much  smaller  stones,  very  largely 
thin  Yoredale  flagstones,  carried  from  the  grit  exposures  higher  up 
the  fell  side.  These  were  laid  in  a rough,  dry  stone  wall  of  three 
courses,  directly  built  on  the  original  boulder  clay  ground  surface. 
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As  seen  in  the  plan,  sufficient  of  this  wall  was  uncovered  to  prove 
that  it  is  circular,  of  18  feet  diameter,  entirely  enclosing  the  central 
area.  A thin  cover  of  made  ground  levelled  up  the  interior  of  the 
barrow  to  the  top  of  this  wall,  but  probably  left  the  top  course  of 
stones  visible  as  a ring.  An  area  about  8 feet  diameter  at  the  centre 
had  been  dug  previously  to  a depth  of  five  feet,  and  any  burial,  if 
present,  entirely  removed  on  that  occasion.  It  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  trace  that  earlier  exploration,  but  from  memory  and  local 
records  it  can  be  fixed  as  at  least  prior  to  the  last  60  years.  The 
slight  outermost  vallum  is  composed  of  earth  only,  dug  from  a very 
shallow  fosse  on  the  outer  side.  The  general  cross  section  is  thus 
two  concentric  circular  mounds,  the  outer  one  a low  earth  wall, 
the  inner,  a much  larger  earth  wall  with  stone  core,  separated  by  a 
ditch,  and  enclosing  a level  inner  area  about  30  feet  diameter, 
within  which  a circular  stone  wall,  18  feet  diameter,  surrounds 
the  centre.  A barrow  of  the  same  size  and  type  exists  in  a field 
near  Askrigg  Station,  at  700  feet  OD.,  and  probing  with  a rod 
has  revealed  the  same  stone  core  to  the  vallum.  As  this  has  every 
sign  of  being  undisturbed,  an  excavation  at  the  centre  might  prove 
the  sepulchral  nature  of  these  earthworks.  The  disc  barrow  at 
Yarnbury,  near  Grassington,  is  of  this  character,  though  rather 
larger  in  dimension  than  the  two  at  Askrigg.  A circular  earthwork 
of  similar  character,  but  of  much  larger  type,  is  situated  in  the 
same  part  of  the  valley,  in  the  parish  of  Aysgarth,  on  the  south  of 
the  river,  and  is  known  as  Castle  Dykes.  This  has  been  figured  and 
described  by  A.  H.  Allcroft  [Earthwork  of  England , 1908,  p.  577, 
and  fig.  195),  and  need  not  be  again  described  here,  except  to  say 
that  it  is  a circular  vallum  and  fosse  about  230  feet  diameter,  the 
fosse  being  in  this  case  within  the  vallum.  The  Castle  Dykes  are 
midway  in  size  between  the  disc  barrows  of  Askrigg,  and  the  large 
circular  earthworks  of  Thornborough  and  Hutton  Moor,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Ure  drainage.  These  earthworks  lie  directly  on 
the  line  of  Bronze  Age  movement  from  York,  up  the  Ure  valley 
north-east  and  north  of  Ripon,  and  from  2\  miles  to  5 miles  from 
that  town.  They  fall  into  two  groups. 

On  Hutton  Moor  there  are  two  circular  earthworks  (fig.  10), 
now  almost  ploughed  out,  and  therefore  worth  recording.  The  first 
is  the  Hutton  Moor  Circle,  2§  miles  NE.  of  Ripon,  near  Moor  House. 
This  consists  of  a circular  earth  bank,  about  600  feet  diameter  and 
about  12  feet  wide.  Within  this  is  a ditch,  now  only  marked  as 
a very  slight  depression  but  seen  in  excavation  some  years  ago  to 
be  about  6 feet  deep,  no  feet  wide,  entirely  enclosing  a central 
flat  area.  The  vallum  is  broken  by  two  “ entrances,”  placed 
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diametrically  opposite,  and  aligned  15  degrees  west  of  north.  To 
the  south-east,  just  over  1 mile  away,  and  on  the  same  mid  line 
(through  the  two  entrances)  lies  the  other  circle,  the  Cana  earth- 
work, precisely  similar  in  character.  Associated  with  these  two 
circles  are  eight  round  barrows,  five  lying  between  the  two  circles. 
Three  circles  of  nearly  similar  character  lie  on  Thornborough  Moor, 
and  have  been  described  and  figured  by  Allcroft  {loc.  cit.),  and  more 
recently  by  O.  G.  S.  Crawford  ( British  Association  Excursion  Hand- 
book, No.  11,  pp.  5-1 1,  1927),  and  ascribed  to  the  Early  Bronze 
Age.  From  their  size  and  the  regularity  of  workmanship,  we  are 
compelled  to  take  them  as  evidence  of  a settled  community  of  fair 
size  and  importance,  from  which  it  is  probable  the  settlers  of  Upper 
Wensleydale  originated,  the  circular  earthwork  of  Castle  Dykes 
and  the  Askrigg  disc  barrows,  being  of  the  same  tradition  as  the 
Thornborough  circles,  though  on  a more  humble  scale. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Bronze  Age  remains  in  the  Dales  of  West 
Yorkshire  points  to  an  immigration  via  York.  This  entry  to  the 
western  dales  was  conditioned  by  the  peculiar  geological  features 
of  the  Vale  of  York.  From  the  Humber  to  the  Tees,  the  Vale  of 
York,  until  late  historic  times,  was  one  great  alluvial  tract,  swampy, 
and  almost  uncrossable,  except  at  York,  where  the  York  and  Es- 
crick  moraines  of  the  Vale  of  York  glacier  (fig.  11)  provide  a double 
ridge  of  well  drained  clay  and  gravel,  a natural  highway  from  East 
Yorkshire  to  West  Yorkshire.  A smaller  and  more  broken  causeway 
crosses  the  valley  by  Northallerton,  where  the  solid  rocks  come  to 
the  surface  above  lake  muds  and  alluvium  in  the  low  hills  around 
the  town  and  towards  Bedale,  but  this  is  rather  a chain  of  low 
islands  than  a high  level  causeway  such  as  that  by  York.  The 
extensive  Bronze  Age  cultures  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  are  seen  to 
concentrate  towards  the  end  of  this  group  of  moraines,  around 
Stamford  Bridge,  and  to  fan  out  from  the  western  end  around 
Tadcaster.  A Bronze  Age  urn  burial  was  found  in  railway  excava- 
tions at  York  in  1840,  and  others  were  proved  on  the  Mount  much 
earlier.  The  far  richer  Bronze  Age  development  of  the  East  York- 
shire Moors,  offering  such  a marked  contrast  with  our  Western 
Dales,  becomes  much  more  explicable  if  we  regard  the  population 
of  our  western  area  as  something  in  the  nature  of  an  overflow  from 
the  rich  districts  of  the  east,  via  the  York  Moraines,  into  the  Aire 
and  Ure  valleys,  and  such  adjoining  lands  as  were  available  and 
suitable  for  the  Bronze  Age  culture.  To  understand  the  selection 
of  sites  in  the  west,  much  account  must  be  taken  both  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  forests,  and  of  glacial  lake  flats  and  marshes,  an  enquiry 
which  is  the  subject  of  another  paper  and  too  big  for  inclusion  here. 
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THE  TEMPLARS  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

By  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  J.  Martin. 


I.  The  Extent  of  their  Property. 


The  Order  of  Knights  Templars  came  into  existence  in  1119, 
and  was  suppressed  in  1311.  It  was  a body  of  soldiers  bound  by 
the  regular  monastic  vow  to  the  service  of  God,  not  in  the  cloister, 
but  on  the  battle-fields  of  Palestine.  In  a very  few  years  the  zeal 
of  Christendom  had  endowed  the  Order  with  lands  and  houses  in 
every  country  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  In  England  they 
were  already  established  when  Stephen  became  king  in  1135.  Their 
headquarters  in  this  country  were  in  London,  originally  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  near  the  North  end  of  the  present  Chan- 
cery Lane.  In  1155  they  removed  to  the  site  at  Temple  Bar,  that 
still  bears  their  name.  Meanwhile,  they  had  acquired  property  all 
over  England  and  in  most  counties  sooner  or  later  cells  of  the  mother 
house  were  opened,  styled  Preceptories.  These  were  not  independ- 
ent. They  were  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Order. 

It  was  in  Yorkshire  that  the  most  extensive  of  the  English 
property  of  the  Templars  was  situated.  . At  the  arrest  of  the  members 
in  1308,  the  Yorkshire  property  was  valued  at  an  annual  rental  of 
£1,130  18s.  11  d.  Only  one  other  county  approximated  to  that 
figure,  Lincolnshire,  £934  9s.  8 d.  Property  in  twenty-nine  othei 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  together  scarcely  passed  the  total  of 
these  two,  the  whole  annual  income  for  England  and  Wales  being 
about  £4,72od  On  their  Lincolnshire  estates  the  Order  was  engaged 
in  the  very  profitable  wool  trade.  In  Yorkshire  their  occupation 
was  mainly  stock  raising  and  the  growing  of  crops,  with  some 
small  amount  of  sheep  farming.  At  the  seizure  there  were  over 
1,000  sheep  and  lambs  at  Newsom  and  500  at  Temple  Hirst. 

The  benefactions  that  made  up  these  estates  ranged  in  size 
from  a single  small  croft  to  whole  manors  and  holdings  of  neaily 
a thousand  acres.  The  brethren  followed  the  wise  economy  of 
working  the  large  farms  themselves  and  sub-letting  the  smallei 


1 The  figures  of  1308  are  taken  from 

the  valuable  abstract  of  Perkins, 
Wealth  of  Kts.  T.  in  Eng.,  Amer. 
Hist.  Rev.,  xv,  pp.  252  sqq.  The 
important  sources  of  information  are 
Dugdale,  Monasticon,  ed.  Caley,  Ellis, 
and  Bandinel,  vol.  vi  (ii),  London, 


1817.  J.  Kenrick,  A Collection  of 
Papers  on  Archeology  and  History, 
London,  1864,  the  article  on  the 
Templars  by  L.  F.  Salzmann  in 
V.C.H.  Yorkshire,  vol.  iii,  London, 
I9I3- 
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properties,  many  of  which  were  scattered  and  isolated.  It  was  on 
the  large  estates  that  the  Preceptories  were  built.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  scattered  properties  was  usually  the  work  of  the  nearest 
Preceptory.  As  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Order  was  warfare  in 
the  Holy  Land,  the  number  in  residence  in  the  Preceptories  was 
small.  It  rarely  could  have  exceeded  half-a-dozen  in  any  one 
provincial  house.  In  1308  twenty-eight  members  were  known  in 
Yorkshire,  twenty-three  of  whom  eventually  appeared  before  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  Some  were  taken  in  the  Preceptories,  others 
at  large  in  the  county.  Among  them  were  Preceptors  of  nine 
houses.  The  largest  number  described  as  belonging  to  a particular 
Preceptory  is  four  each  at  Faxfleet  and  at  Ribston.  At  the  small 
houses  of  Westerdale,  Penhill,  and  Foulbridge,  there  was  only  the 
Preceptor.  At  Cowton  and  at  Newsom  there  were  three  each,  and 
at  Temple  Hirst  two.  Two  others  are  described,  one  as  a priest 
from  the  diocese  of  Durham,  probably  from  the  remote  Preceptory 
of  Thornton  in  Northumberland,1  and  one  as  Preceptor  of  Whitley, 
a place  not  otherwise  known  to  have  been  a Preceptory.  The 
remaining  nine  were  probably  natives  of  the  county,  as  their  names 
show  (e.g.,  Richard  de  Shefeld,  Geoffrey  de  Wilton),  who  presumably 
had  returned  from  abroad  and  were  not  assigned  to  any  particular 
house.  Subsequently  eight  more  were  found,  who  were  thought  to 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocese  of  York.  It  has  been 
suggested  at  times  that  many  of  the  Order  escaped.  This  is  an 
assumption  for  which  there  is  no  evidence.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  there  were  any  more  fugitives  in  Yorkshire  than 
these  eight.  The  four  members  arrested  at  Faxfleet  probably 
represent  the  usual  inmates.  Their  offices  are  given  as  Preceptor, 
Steward,  and  Chaplain,  the  fourth  holding  no  office.  During  the 
period  of  the  Order’s  activity  the  numbers  in  residence  may  well 
have  been  still  smaller.  The  solitary  Preceptor  or  priest  at  Wester- 
dale may  have  been  normal  in  the  smaller  houses.  The  Preceptor 
and,  where  there  was  a church,  the  Chaplain,  were  the  only  neces- 
sary inmates.  On  larger  estates  there  would  be  also  the  Steward 
(claviger).  The  low  valuation  of  movable  property  in  all  the  in- 
ventories show  that  the  houses  were  simply  equipped  and,  compared 
with  most  of  the  Monasteries,  of  small  size.  There  were  of  course  a 
large  number  of  workers  on  the  estates,  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Order.  “ The  Templars’  man  ” (homo  Templariorum)  is  a not 

is  obvious  T = Th,  read  as  s,  and  6 = 
on,  read  as  y. 


1 The  name  appears  as  Sorenty  in 
the  minutes  in  Wilkin’s  Concilia, 
vol.  ii,  p.  372.  The  misreading  of  MS. 
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uncommon  phrase  in  documents.1  They,  as  well  as  independent 
sub-tenants  of  the  Order,  enjoyed  privileges  which  both  the  royal 
and  the  local  authorities  resented.  Thus,  in  the  Hundred  of  Barks- 
ton  about  1250,  complaint  was  made  that  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
by  becoming  Templar  tenants,  escaped  service  of  watch,  assize, 
inquest,  and  so  forth.2  Such  evasion  was  even  sought  illegally 
by  persons  outside  the  body  of  their  tenants.  A bond  among  the 
papers  of  York  Minster  records  that  Peter  Middelton  of  Nesfield, 
near  Ilkley,  undertook  that  neither  he  nor  his  tenants  would  take 
any  proceedings  against  the  Templars,  and  that  any  dispute  between 
himself  and  his  tenants  would  be  submitted  to  the  Templars’  Court 
at  Whitkirk.3  Such  incidents,  of  course,  were  not  confined  to  the 
Templars,  nor  indeed  to  the  religious  Orders.  Private  jurisdiction 
was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  under  the  Feudal  System. 
The  Courts  of  the  lay  barons  interfered  just  as  seriously  with  the 
King’s  jurisdiction.  The  Templars  indeed  depended  more  than  the 
lay  barons  upon  the  king  for  the  enforcement  of  their  privileges, 
and  in  consequence,  relations  between  them  and  the  king  were 
cordial.  There  are  many  marks  of  this  recorded.  Almost  the  only 
sign  to  the  contrary  is  a law  of  Edward  I prohibiting  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  from  transferring  cases  belonging  to  the  King’s 
Courts  to  their  own.4 

The  bulk  of  the  Templar  property  in  Yorkshire  falls  into  nine 
groups,  three  in  the  North  Riding,  two  in  the  East  Riding,  and  three 
in  the  West  Riding.  In  the  North  Riding  there  were  scattered 
holdings  in  Cleveland,  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saltburn, 
which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  were  apparently  managed 
from  a small  Preceptory  at  Westerdale,  near  Guisborough.5  Larger 
and  more  compact  were  their  lands  in  Swaledale  and  Wensleydale, 
grouped  round  Preceptories  at  Cowton  and  at  Penhill.  Later  a new 
Preceptory  seems  to  have  been  established  further  East,  at  Foul- 
bridge,  near  Pickering.  In  the  East  Riding  there  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  estates  at  Faxfleet  (valued  in  1308  at  £290,  the 
highest  in  the  county),  and  miscellaneous  property  at  York.  In 
the  West  Riding  there  were  the  important  manors  of  Ribston, 
with  Wetherby,  Temple  Newsom,  and  Temple  Hirst. 

The  benefactors  to  whom  the  Order  owed  their  property  were 
many,  some  of  them  wealthy  barons  who  gave  whole  manors,  some 


1 C/.,  Yorks.  Inquis.,  p.  M .,  i,  p.  82 
( Y.A.Rec .,  12). 

2 Rot.  Hundred,  i,  no. 

3 Cited  by  Kenrick,  p.  21,  from 


Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Dec.,  1857, 
where  the  bond  is  printed. 

4 Stat.  Westm.,  2 cap.,  43,  13  Ed.  I. 

5 Originally  they  appear  to  have 
been  under  Penhill. 
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of  them  comparatively  poor  people  who  had  given  a meadow  or  a 
few  farm  buildings.1  The  best  known,  and  probably  the  first  in 
time,  was  the  great  Northern  baron,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  By  birth  he  was  Nigel  Albini.  He  received  the 
Mowbray  title  and  estates  from  the  king  after  they  had  been  for- 
feited by  Robert  de  Mowbray  on  rebelling  against  William  Rufus. 
Roger’s  most  famous  religious  benefaction  was  the  founding  of 
Byland  Abbey.  To  the  Templars  he  owed  a special  debt.  They 
had  ransomed  him  from  Saladin  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1187.  In 
gratitude  he  bestowed  on  them  many  properties  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire.  Among  the  latter  were  lands  at  Thorp  near 
Catterick,  at  Thirsk,  at  North  Cave,  Bagby  in  the  parish  of  Kirby 
Knowle,  the  large  manor  of  Whitley  in  South  Yorks.,2  and  the 
Castle  mills  at  York.3  These  lands  were  more  extensive  than  valu- 
able. Whitley  alone  was  worked  by  the  Templars  themselves. 
It  is  described  in  the  Hospitallers’  return  of  1338  as  containing 
mostly  poor  land  with  24  acres  of  meadow,  seven  of  wood,  and 
five  of  pasture,  the  total  annual  receipts  being  £13  6s.  8 d.  Like 
most  of  the  property,  it  had  depreciated  in  the  hands  of  the  Hospital, 
having  been  valued  in  1308  at  £130  15s.  lod.  The  other  Mow- 
bray properties  were  small,  and  in  1185,  were  sublet,  the  largest 
piece,  one  carucate  at  Cave  (say  120  acres),  for  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence.  The  mill  at  York  was  let  in  1185  to  Henry  de  Fisher- 
gate  for  £13  13s.  4 d.  Its  value  was  £13  6s.  8d.  at  the  sequestration 
when  it  was  appropriated  by  the  Crown. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  John  ( circa  1200),  the 
second  Robert  de  Ros  gave  the  large  manor  of  Ribston  in  the  West 
Riding,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Hunsingore,4  together 
valued  in  1308  at  £26 7 13s.  He  also  gave  or  confirmed  the  gift 
of  a tenant,  three  carucates  at  Copmanthorpe,5  and  some  tene- 
ments in  Conynge  Street,  York. 


1 For  the  detailed  examination  of 
the  property  we  have  two  important 
lists.  The  first  is  a Survey  of  all 
Templar  property  made  in  1185.  It 
is  printed  in  Dugdale  loc.  cit.,  p.  820. 
The  other  is  a report  made  in  1338  on 
the  confiscated  property  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Hospital.  Printed  in 
Camden  Series,  65,  ed.  Larking  and 
Kemble.  The  latter  shows  how  the 
less  competent  administration  of  the 
Hospital  had  depreciated  the  proper- 
ty. The  figures  are  in  every  case 
the  annual  rental. 

2 Whitley,  though  adjacent  to 

Temple  Hirst,  was  not  apparently 

part  of  that  Preceptory.  In  1185  it 


appears  to  come  under  Faxfleet.  It 
did  not  follow  Temple  Hirst  at  the 
seizure. 

3 The  Castle  Mills  were  given  before 
1206,  Ped.  Finium  Ebor.,  Surtees  Soc. 
94,  p.  99.  Whitley  had  probably 
been  given  soon  after  the  Second 
Crusade  ( c . 1150).  Dugdale,  loc.  cit., 
p.  838.  All  the  Mowbray  benefac- 
tions are  earlier  than  the  Survey  o 
1185. 

4 Dugdale,  ib.,  p.  842a. 

6 V.C.H.  Yorks.,  iii,  257 b.  Kirby’s 
Inquest  describes  it  as  de  dono 
Roberti  de  Ros  de  foedo  de  Trusse- 
but,  p.  24  (Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  49). 
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Henry  de  Lacy,  the  South  Yorkshire  baron,  gave  the  church 
of  Kellington,  adjacent  to  Temple  Hirst,  and  confirmed  the  pos- 
session of  Newsom  and  Whitkirk,  originally  acquired  from  William 
de  Yilers  before  n8o,but  in  what  way  is  unknown.  Temple  Hirst 
(depicted  in  a fashion  far  from  the  reality  in  Scott’s  Ivanhoe)  had 
been  given  in  1152  by  Ralph  and  William  de  Hastings.1  The 
estate  of  Temple  Hirst,  including  the  church,  was  valued  in  1308 
at  £64  15s.  2 \d.  Temple  Newsom,  at  the  same  date,  was  worth 
£174  3s.  3 d.,  and  the  tithes  of  Whitkirk  £33  6s.  8 d.  In  1291,  in 
the  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  of  Pope  Nicholas,  the  annual  value  of  the 
church  to  the  incumbent  was  £5. 

The  two  other  more  important  properties  were  Foulbridge  and 
Wetherby.  Wetherby,  valued  at  £120  7s.  8^.,  was  the  gift  of  William 
de  Denby.  Foulbridge,  near  Yeddingham  in  the  Pickering  Hun- 
dred, was  part  of  the  fee  of  Roger  Bygot.2  It  was  returned  at 
£254  3s-  2<L  Its  history  is  obscure. 

There  were  many  other  smaller  benefactors.  William  Fitz 
Hervey  gave  Penhill,  some  200  acres  in  extent,  Robert  Cambord 
gave  700  acres  at  Cowton,  the  family  of  de  Moreville  gave  consider- 
able properties  in  the  North  Riding,  Allerthorpe,  near  Bedale, 
worth,  even  in  1338,  £19  17s.  8d.,  and  a whole  vill  at  Sowerby, 
near  Thirsk,  let  in  1185  at  £2.  These  are  followed  by  a host  of  smaller 
benefactors,  giving  an  acre  or  less  of  ground  that  might  let  for  as 
little  as  a shilling  a year.  There  are  many  entries  in  the  1185 
Survey  like  Ripplingham,  one  toft,  the  gift  of  Stephen,  let  at  12 
pence,  at  Scruton,  2 bovates  and  one  toft,  the  gift  of  Pigot  de 
Lascelles,  let  to  several  tenants;  at  Kildale  (N.R.),  one  bovate,  the 
gift  of  William  de  Percy,  let  at  two  shillings. 

The  terms  by  which  the  Templars  held  their  property  were, 
almost  without  exception,  those  by  which  religious  houses  usually 
held — frankalmoign — that  is,  exemption  from  all  service  beyond  pray- 
ing for  the  soul  of  the  donor.  Occasionally  the  donor  reserved  some 
right  or  return  for  himself  or  his  family.  Thus  at  Cave,  Grundreth, 
widow  of  William  of  Saunton,  made  her  gift  conditional  on  being 
“ received  into  all  benefactions  made  to  the  Temple.”3  At  Etton, 
near  Stamford  Bridge,  the  donor  Oliver,  son  of  Thomas,  required 
the  same  benefits  for  his  father  Thomas,  while  subsequently,  on 
the  death  of  Thomas,  his  widow  claimed  her  dower  against  the 
Temple.4  For  part  of  the  Wetherby  estate,  the  Order  had  paid 

1 Dugdale,  ib.,  pp.  817b,  840,  841.  3 Yorks.  Fines  (Y.A.  Rec.  Ser.  62), 

Their  brother  Richard  was  Master  of  p.  48. 

the  Temple  in  England,  c.  1155-1164.  4 lb.,  pp.  96,  84. 

2 Kirkby's  Inquest,  p.  141. 
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Philip  de  Teford  sixty  shillings  a year,  and  at  the  sequestration 
his  wife  or  widow  claimed  her  dowry  of  twenty  shillings  from  the 
king's  escheator.1  In  one  case  the  Order  held  a small  piece  of 
land  by  sergeanty,  that  is,  in  return  for  some  small  service  such  as 
presenting  a pair  of  gloves.  The  service  is  not  specified  here.2 
In  some  cases  there  were  charges  on  the  property.  The  abbot  of 
Salley  claimed  a yearly  rent  of  ten  marks  for  land  at  Halton  in 
the  parish  of  Whitkirk,  and  Isabella  de  Bella  Agna  claimed  two 
shillings  yearly  for  lands  at  Byrne  in  the  manor  of  Temple  Hirst.3 
A few  examples  are  recorded  of  corrodies  or  perpetual  lodgers, 
such  as  were  found  in  many  religious  houses.  Two  of  these  made 
successful  claims  against  the  escheat ors,  John  de  Hoperton  and 
Robert  de  Walton,  a priest,  both  at  Wetherby.  The  latter  had 
been  granted  in  1288  by  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  Robert  de 
Tortaville,  besides  board  and  lodging,  a mark  of  silver  at  Pente- 
cost, and  when  needed  a hut  with  fire  and  light  and  a boy  to  wait 
on  him.  John  de  Hoperton  was  still  surviving  in  1338  and  re- 
ceiving forty  shillings  a year.4 

In  some  instances  the  Templars  apparently  alienated  their 
land.  In  Kirkby’s  Inquest,5  a field  at  Tranby,  near  Hull,  held  by 
the  monastery  of  St.  Egidius  of  Beverley,  is  described  as  formerly 
held  by  the  Templars.  Veteri  tempore  quo  tenuerunt  Templarii. 

From  this  general  survey  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  York- 
shire  estates  more  in  detail.  The  mother  house  of  the  Order  for 
the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  was  the  Temple  in  London.  The 
Preceptories  were  directly  responsible  to  the  Master  in  London, 
though  each  house  had  its  own  head,  and  Yorkshire  was  sufficiently 
important  to  have  in  addition,  a special  officer  styled  Preceptor  of 
Yorkshire.6  Such  an  officer  is  not  known  for  any  other  county. 
The  Preceptories,  of  which  the  existence  is  clearest,  were  Faxffeet, 
Foulbridge,  Wetherby  with  Ribston,  Temple  Hirst,  and  Temple 
Newsom.  Four  others,  Westerdale,  Cowton,  Penhill,  and  Cop- 
manthorpe  were  Preceptories  at  one  time  or  another.  An  error, 
often  repeated,  is  the  inclusion  of  Ferriby,  near  Hull,  as  a Templar 
Preceptory.  This  error  originated  with  Tanner.7  Ferriby  was 
really  a house  of  Austin  Canons.  The  confusion  is  probably  due 
to  the  association  of  the  Austin  Canons  with  a site  called  the  Temple 


1 Rot.  Pari,  i,  344,  9 Ed.  II. 

2 Yorks.  Inquisit.  p.m.  (Y.A.  Rec. 
Ser.  12),  p.  121. 

3 Corrodia  petita  de  Dom.  Templi, 
in  Cole,  Documents  illus.  Eng.  Hist., 
London,  1844,  pp.  197,  226. 

4 lb.,  pp.  171,  181.  Larking  and 

Kemble,  p.  135. 


6 Op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

6 The  earliest  known  is  Walter 
Brito  ( c . 1220).  Rot.  Pat.  i,  165, 
V.C.H.  gives  the  names  of  four  others 
besides  William  de  Grafton  who  was 
arrested  in  1308. 

7 Notitia  Monastica,  ed.  Nasmith, 
p.  680. 
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of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem.1  The  confusion  is  helped  by  the  common 
spelling  of  Wetherby  as  Werriby. 

Faxfleet,  in  the  parish  of  South  Cave  on  the  Humber,  was  the 
house  from  which  the  East  Riding  property  was  administered. 
It  was  of  great  value.  It  was  returned  in  1308  at  £290  4s.  10 d., 
and  the  chapel  at  £12.  By  1338  it  was  valued  only  at  £93  6s.  8 d., 
but  the  earlier  valuation  probably  included  Whitley,  while  the 
later  did  not.  The  treasury  of  Faxfleet  contained  the  deeds  and 
bulls  relating  to  all  the  Yorkshire  estates.  Attached  to  Faxfleet 
was  a right  of  weekly  market  at  South  Cave  and  a fair  at  the  feast 
of  Trinity,  granted  to  the  Templars  by  the  King.2  The  earliest 
known  Preceptor  of  Faxfleet  was  Geoffrey  Jolif,  in  1290.3  Un- 
fortunately little  more  is  known  of  its  history.  Like  the  other 
more  valuable  estates,  the  Hospitallers  failed  to  receive  it  at  the 
sequestration,  and  by  the  king's  gift  it  passed  to  Lord  Ralph 
Neville. 

Foulbridge  was  situated  near  Yeddingham  in  the  Pickering 
Hundred.  Kirkby's  Inquest  notes  (r.  1284)  that  there  was  a Tem- 
plar house  here  with  an  estate  of  two  carucates  of  the  fee  of  Roger 
Bygott.4 *  With  adjacent  estates  at  Allerston  and  Wydale,  it  was 
returned  at  £254  3s.  2 d.  In  the  hands  of  the  Hospital  this  property 
depreciated  seriously.  By  1338  the  buildings  were  in  ruins.  The 
280  acres  of  arable  land  were  only  worth  £7,  and  the  whole  estate 
£18  4 s.  The  only  known  Preceptor  of  this  house  was  Richard  de 
Hales,  who  was  arrested  in  1308.6 

Of  Ribston  something  has  been  said  already.  It  stood  2\  miles 
south  of  Goldsborough  and  contained  some  900  acres,  valued  in 
1308  at  £267  13s.;  under  the  Hospital  it  had  fallen  to  £79  6s.  8d. 
It  formed  one  Preceptory  with  Wetherby.  It  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hospitallers  until  the  Dissolution,  when  it  passed  to 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  By  him  it  was  sold  to  Henry  Goodricke, 


1 Cf.  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  xxvi,  pp.  498, 

501.  In  a charter  of  27  Henry  VI 

cited  by  Hall,  J.G.,  History  of  South 

Cave,  Hull,  1892,  Ferriby  is  called 

“ the  convent  of  the  house  and 
church  of  B.V.M.  of  North  Ferriby 

of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem.” Typically  inaccurate  is  the 
account  of  North  Ferriby  in  the 
Torre  MSS.  in  York  Minster  ( c . 1660). 
There  the  presentation  to  the  church 
of  North  Ferriby  is  said  to  have  been 
confirmed  to  ‘ ‘ the  prior  and  breth- 
ren of  the  Order  of  Knights  Temp- 
lars ” of  North  Ferriby  in  May,  1332. 
The  head  of  a Templar  house  was 


never  called  a prior,  and  in  1332  the 
Order  had  ceased  to  exist  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Of  course,  Torre 
means  the  Austin  Canons  of  North 
Ferriby. 

Pafhete,  which  occurs  in  Dugdale 
and  is  copied  by  other  writers  in 
lists  of  Templar  Preceptories,  is  a 
doublet  of  Faxfleet. 

2 Hall,  Hist,  of  S.  Cave,  p.  4.  Hall 
quotes  a charter  of  10  August,  1291. 
This  was  probably  confirmatory  of  an 
earlier  charter. 

3 V.C.H,  Yorks.,  iii,  p.  2576. 

4 Op.  cit.,  p.  141. 

5 Y.A.J.,  x,  p.  432. 
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Lord  Chancellor,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Sir  Francis  Holyoake.  The 
property,  including  the  advowson  of  Hunsingore,  is  now  owned 
by  the  Dent  family.1  In  the  associated  property  at  Wetherby, 
the  vill  was  the  gift  of  William  de  Denby.  Additions  were  made 
from  the  fees  of  Percy,  Mowbray,  Brus,  and  Teford,  four  carucates 
in  all.2  The  value  in  1308  was  £120  js.  8d.,  which  in  1338  had 
fallen  to  £45  165. 

Temple  Hirst  was  probably,  after  Faxfieet,  the  oldest  Yorkshire 
property.3  It  is  the  only  Preceptory  of  which  remains  survive. 
Here  the  gift  of  Ralph  Hastings  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  church 
of  Kellington,  presented  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  and  to  Roger  de  Mow- 
bray’s gift  of  Whitley,  though  Whitley  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
ministered from  Faxfieet.  In  1308  Whitley  was  valued  at 
£ 130  15s.  10 d.  and  Hirst  at  £64  15s.  2d.,  half  of  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  church  at  Kellington.  The  Hirst  property  was  among 
that  illegally  kept  by  the  Crown,  and  never  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hospital.  They  did  get  possession  of  Whitley.  Most  of  it 
is  described  as  poor  land  and  the  whole  valuation  in  1338  was  only 
£ 6 13s.  4 d.  Kellington  Church,  valued  at  £20,  was  given  by  the 
Hospital  (c.  1330)  to  Lord  Robert  de  Silkeston  for  a penny  down 
and  no  further  payment  until  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
in  the  year  1340.4  Temple  Hirst  was  given  by  the  king  to  the  Count- 
ess of  Pembroke  for  life.  Edward  III  gave  it  to  Sir  John  d’Arcy. 
The  last  d’Arcy  took  part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  was 
beheaded  in  1537.  Temple  Hirst  and  Temple  Newsom  (for  they 
had  been  held  together)  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Henry  VIII 
granted  both  places  to  Lord  Lennox,  father  of  Darnley.  Through 
Darnley’s  marriage  with  Mary  of  Scotland  the  properties  fell  again 
to  the  Crown.  They  were  granted  by  James  I to  the  second  Duke 
of  Lennox  and  Richmond.  Hirst  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  David 
Fowleys,  in  whose  family  (under  the  title  of  Viscount  Downe)  it 
remained. 

Temple  Newsom,5  also  called  Nehus  and  Newhus  (i.e.,  Newhouse), 
included  other  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  Halton,  Colton, 
Skelton,  and  the  Church  of  Whitkirk.  It  was  the  gift  of  William 
de  Vilers,  confirmed  by  Henry  de  Lacy.  It  was  largely  employed 


1 Deeds  relating  to  Ribston  are 
printed  in  Y.A.J.,  vols.  vii,  viii,  ix. 

2 Kts.  Fees  31  Ed.  I,  in  Kirkby’s 

Inquest,  p.  204.  14  carucates  is  an 

obvious  error  for  4. 

3 On  Temple  Hirst  see  H.  C.  Chet- 

wynd-Stapleton,  The  Templars  at 

Temple  Hirst,  Y.A.J.,  vol.  x. 


4  By  Leonard  de  Tyber,  who  be- 
came Prior  of  the  Hospital  c.  1330. 
At  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries 
the  impropriation  came  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

6 See  Wheater,  W.,  Temple  New- 
som, Leeds,  1888. 
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for  sheep  pasture.1  It  was  valued  in  1308  at  £174  35.  3 d.  It  passed 
to  the  same  succession  of  owners  as  Temple  Hirst  up  to  1603.  H 
is  perhaps  most  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Darnley.  After  1603 
it  was  alienated  to  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  son  of  a wealthy  London 
draper.  The  head  of  the  Ingram  family  was  ennobled  by  Charles 
I with  the  title  of  Viscount  Irwin.  Temple  Newsom  passed  by 
marriage  to  the  Meynells,  who  took  the  name  of  Meynell-Ingram. 
Within  recent  times  the  mansion  and  park  have  been  presented 
to  the  Corporation  of  Leeds.  All  Templar  buildings  have  long 
since  disappeared,  though  a tradition  survived  into  the  nineteenth 
century  that  houses  were  to  be  seen  in  Leeds  marked  with  a cross 
as  Temple  property.  The  church  of  Whitkirk,  valued  at  £13  6 s.  8d., 
was  retained  by  the  Hospital  until  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries, 
when  it  followed  the  rest  of  the  Temple  Newsom  property.  The 
advowson  is  still  vested  in  the  Meynell-Ingram  family. 

The  Preceptories  which  existed  at  some  time  at  Penhill,  Cowton, 
Copmanthorpe,  and  Westerdale,  were  smaller.  Copmanthorpe  is 
a few  miles  south  of  York.  A held  there  long  retained  the  name  of 
Temple  Garth.2  In  1292  there  was  a Preceptor  of  Copmanthorpe, 
Robert  de  Reygate,  who  is  described  as  keeper  of  the  Castle  Mills 
in  York.3  Apart  from  the  mills,  the  estate  was  not  large.  It  is 
returned,  apparently  with  the  mills,  a house,  and  a chapel  at 
£80  16 s.  2d.  The  chapel  was  unusually  well-furnished.  In  1308 
the  mills  were  appropriated  by  the  Crown,  and  the  spendthrift 
Prior  of  the  Hospital,  Thomas  Larcher,  let  the  remainder  of  this 
property  to  Lord  Walter  Fauconberg  for  life  at  a yearly  rent  of  £10. 
The  original  gift  came  from  Robert  de  Ros  early  in  the  13th  century, 
the  estate  containing  about  three  carucates.4  It  is  certain  that 
no  Preceptor  of  Copmanthorpe  was  arrested  in  1308.  It  may  be 
that  the  house  was  occupied  only  occasionally.  For  Penhill  (near 
West  Witton  in  Wensleydale)  little  information  is  available.  The 
only  Preceptor  known  was  Thomas  de  Bellerby,  arrested  in  1308. 
It  appears  from  the  Survey  of  1185  that  the  land  there  was  worked 
by  the  Order  and  that  there  was  a house.  Incursions  of  the  Scots 
probably  interfered  with  all  properties  in  North  Yorkshire.  At 
any  rate,  when  the  Hospital  received  this  property  they  let  the  house 
fall  into  ruins,  and  Prior  Leonard  de  Tiber  ( c . 1330)  granted  the 
land  to  Chief  Justice  Geoffrey  de  Scrope  for  life  without  payment 
of  any  kind.  The  name  Temple  Farm  has  survived  near  the  village 

1 Vid.  supra.  names  the  donor  as  William  Malbys, 

2 Kenrick,  op.  cit.,  p.  19.  confirmed  by  William  de  Ros,  citing 

3 V.C.H.  Yorks.,  iii,  p.  257 b.  a charter  quoted  in  Y.A.J.,  vol.  vii, 

4 So  Kirkby’s Inquest,  p.  24.  V.C.H.  p.  441. 
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of  Witton,  and  about  1840  the  foundations  of  the  chapel  were 
uncovered.1 

The  position  of  Cowton  (South  Cowton  in  the  East  Gilling 
Hundred)  is  similar.  The  only  known  Preceptor  is  John  de  Wal- 
pole, arrested  in  1308.  The  property  here  was  scattered,  with 
many  small  scraps  of  land  round  Bedale  and  Thirsk,  a water-mill 
at  Sowerby  (near  Thirsk),  the  Church  of  Kirby  Fleetham  (the 
gift  of  Baldwin  Wake).  Only  some  six  carucates  were  worked  by 
the  Order  in  1185.  Even  with  the  church,  valued  at  £13  6s.  8d., 
the  Hospitallers  received  only  £83  6s.  8 d.  from  this  estate,  having 
let  the  house  fall  into  ruins.  In  1308  it  had  been  valued  at  £100. 
It  seems  as  though  this  house  had  been  a fairly  important  Precep- 
tory,  for  besides  the  Preceptor,  the  Steward  (claviger),  and  another 
inmate,  Roger  or  Thomas  de  Thresk,  appear  among  the  arrested. 
The  church  at  Kirby  Fleetham  was  probably  used  as  the  chapel 
of  this  house. 

The  history  of  Westerdale  in  Cleveland  is  equally  obscure.  It 
does  not  appear  in  1185,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have 
been  given  after  that  date.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Guy 
de  Bonaincourt,  about  1200.2  Stephen  de  Radenhalgh  at  the  arrest 
is  styled  both  priest  at  Westerdale  and  Preceptor  of  Westerdale.3 
In  this  locality  half  the  church  at  Beeford  belonged  to  the  Templars 
in  1189,  but  this  is  not  heard  of  again.4  Westerdale  was  a small 
property  valued  at  £32  19s.  6 d.  in  1308,  but  curiously  raised  to 
£37  165.  by  the  Hospitallers.5 

The  large  manor  of  Allerthorpe  (near  Bedale),  six  carucates, 
the  gift  of  Richard  de  Moreville,  is  regularly  mentioned  as  a separate 
property,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  a Preceptory. 
It  was  worth,  even  under  the  Hospital,  £19  1 ys.  8 d.  So,  too,  with 
Etton  (near  Beverley),  which  in  1338  was  still  worth  £13  11s.  2d. 
Special  Courts  were  probably  held  for  these  manors,  but  they 
possessed  no  Preceptories  or  officers  of  their  own. 


1 Bogg,  E.,  Richmondshire,  Leeds, 
1908,  p.  641. 

2 V.C.H.  citing  a charter  (un- 
published) at  Kirkleatham. 

3 Priest  in  the  Minutes  of  Exami- 
nation in  Wilkin’s  Concilia,  and  Pre- 
ceptor on  a writ  in  P.R.O.  The  latter 
authority  is  preferable.  Presbyter 
and  Preceptor  is  the  kind  of  easy 
confusion  frequently  found  in  the 
Minutes  or  in  Wilkin’s  transcript. 

4 The  other  half  to  the  Prior  of 

Bridlington,  Ped.  Fin.  Ebor.  (Sur- 


tees), p.  4.  In  the  Hospital  return 
of  1338  ( Larking  and  Kemble,  p.  142), 
under  Westerdale,  appear  three  pro- 
perties, Beford,  Cysterfeld,  and  Dan- 
castre.  Dancastre  is  possibly  Dun- 
nington  in  the  parish  of  Beeford. 
Cysterfeld  I have  been  unable  to 
identify. 

6 It  is  curious  because  all  the  other 
properties  had  gone  down  enormous- 
ly. The  discrepancy  is  probably  due 
to  a difference  in  the  lands  included 
in  the  preceptory  at  the  two  dates. 
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The  dates  at  which  the  various  Preceptories  came  into  existence 
(as  distinct  from  the  lands  they  managed)  can  only  be  determined 
within  broad  limits  and  by  the  use  of  a large  element  of  guess-work. 
Benefactors  of  other  religious  Orders  founded  a house  and  endowed 
it  with  lands.  This  procedure  was  not  applicable  to  the  military 
Orders.  Benefactions  to  them  were  to  the  Order  as  a whole,  re- 
presented in  England  by  the  chief  house  of  the  Order  in  London. 
The  establishment  of  local  preceptories  of  the  Temple  was  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Master  and  usually  seems  to  have  followed  the 
acquisition  of  important  lands.  The  earliest  establishment  of  these 
houses  probably  followed  the  Survey  of  1185,  and  was  indeed  a 
result  of  that  Survey.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  earliest  Preceptories 
will  be  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  Survey,  Faxfleet,  Temple 
Hirst,  Penhill,  Cowton,  and  Newsom.  Faxfleet  must  have  held 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  county  from  the  fact  that  all  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Yorkshire  estates  were  kept  there.  It  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Yorkshire  houses  to  be 
established.  The  earliest  manor,  too,  was  probably  Whitley  (c.  1148), 
which,  though  contiguous  to  Temple  Hirst,  seems  always  to  have 
been  worked  from  Faxfleet.  Temple  Hirst  cannot  have  been  much 
later.  No  evidence  is  known  for  Penhill  and  Cowton  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  appear  in  the  Survey  of  1185.  Newsom  was  given 
about  1180.  The  other  Preceptories  do  not  appear  by  name  in 
1185,  and  it  may  be  assumed  accordingly  that  their  establishment 
was  of  later  date.  Westerdale,  from  what  we  have  noticed  already, 
may  be  dated  c.  1200.  Apparently  it  took  over  the  Cleveland 
property  that  had  formerly  been  managed  from  Penhill.  Ribston 
with  Wetherby  is  a little  later — c.  1200. 1 Copmanthorpe  presents 
many  difficulties.  Land  was  held  there  before  Kirby’s  Inquest 
in  1284,  the  gift  of  the  same  Robert  de  Ros  who  presented  Ribston.2 
This,  however,  is  open  to  doubt.  For  the  donor  may  well  have 
been  William  de  Ros,  who  died  in  1258.3  There  is  nothing  to  show 
when  the  Preceptory  was  established  at  Foulbridge.  From  Kirkby’s 
Inquest  it  is  clear  that  a house  existed  in  1284, 4 but  again,  earlier 
information  is  lacking.  The  two  estates  of  Etton  and  Allerthorpe 
were  apparently  not  assigned  to  any  Preceptory.  Etton  dates  at 
least  from  1226, 5 and  Allerthorpe  is  earlier  than  1185.  Preceptories, 
once  established,  seem  to  have  been  maintained.  At  the  arrest 
there  were  Preceptors  of  all  the  known  Yorkshire  houses  except 

4 Loc.  cit.,  p.  141. 

5 Yorks.  Fines( Y.A  .S.  Rec.  Ser.  62) 

p.  94- 


1 Dugdale,  loc.  cit.,  p.  842a. 

2 Kirkby’s  Inq.,  p.  24. 

3 Vid.  supra. 
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Copmanthorpe.  There  is,  in  addition,  Robert  de  Langton,  described 
as  Preceptor  of  Whitley.  Whitley  is  not  otherwise  known  ever  to 
have  been  a Preceptory,  though  in  the  Hospital  report  of  1338,  it, 
like  Etton  and  Allerthorpe,  is  not  included  in  any  Preceptory. 
Whitley  and  Allerthorpe  (but  not  Etton)  are  described  as  messuages, 
that  is,  they  had  dwelling  houses.  It  is  possible  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century,  when,  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Cru- 
sades, there  were  more  Templars  resident  than  usual,  it  had  been 
found  advisable  to  raise  Whitley  to  be  a separate  Preceptory. 

Obscure  as  are  most  of  the  details,  there  is  enough  to  leave 
at  least  a general  impression.  The  Templars  held  lands  in  every 
Hundred  in  Yorkshire  (except  those  in  the  south,  Staincross,  Tickhill, 
and  Howden).  The  rapidity  with  which  the  values  of  their  land 
fell  when  placed  under  other  management  is  a testimony  to  their 
efficiency.  In  spite  of  their  origin  they  were  less  exclusively 
concerned  with  war  than  many  of  the  lay  barons,  and  were  more 
attracted  to  commerce  and  good  farming  than  the  other  religious 
houses.  Their  contribution  to  the  agricultural  development  of 
Yorkshire  must  have  been  considerable. 

No  monument  of  the  Order  remains  in  all  Yorkshire  beyond  the 
few  survivals  of  place-names  already  noticed,  the  excavated  founda- 
tions at  Penhill,  and  small  parts  of  a building  at  Temple  Hirst. 
Nineteenth  century  topographers  have  claimed  that  effigies  in 
churches,  e.g.,  Snainton  and  Bulmer,  represent  Templars.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  any  authentic  figure 
of  a Templar  exists  in  the  British  Isles.  Indeed,  the  only  one  known 
anywhere  is,  or  was,  in  the  church  of  St.  Yved  de  Braine,  near 
Soissons  in  France.1  It  is  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  name  of 
the  Order  in  the  charters  and  deeds  of  two  hundred  years  that 
survives  as  the  principal  witness  to  their  importance. 

A LIST  OF  TEMPLAR  LANDS  IN  YORKSHIRE, 

1185-1308. 

(a).  From  lists  of  Survey  of  1185  in  Dugdale  and  in  Kenrick. 
Description.  Identification  and  Hundred.  Notes. 

Karletun.  Carlton,  nr.  Arncliffe.  1 toft,  1 bovate,  the 

(Staincliffe)  gift  of  two  donors. 

Let  3/8. 

Levingthorp.  Leventhorp,  Cleveland.  3 tofts,  1 bovate.  All 

(Langbargh)  let. 

1 It  is  reproduced  in  Fairholt.’s  that  done  by  Hollar  for  Dugdale,  are 
Costume,  ed.  Dillon,  London,  1885,  fantasies  of  the  imagination,  and  quite 
p.  140.  Even  the  drawings  of  Temp-  inaccurate, 
lar  dress  used  for  illustrations,  e.g., 
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Description. 

Identification  and  Hundred.  Notes. 

Broctune. 

Brotton,  nr.  Saltburn. 

2 carucates,  gift  of 

(*.) 

Hugo  Malebisse.  Let 
40/3- 

Gildale. 

Kildale,  Cleveland,  (ib.) 

i bovate,  gift  of  Wm. 
de  Percy.  Let  2/-. 

Hengelbe. 

Ingleby,  Cleveland. 

2 bovates,  gift  of  Adam 

(ib.) 

de  Brus.  Let  6/-. 

Wiltun. 

Wilton  in  Cleveland. 

1 toft,  gift  of  Radul- 

(a.) 

phus.  Let  16  pence. 

Stratford. 

Startforth,  opposite 

Ur 

Barnard  Castle. 
(Gilling  West). 

Richemund. 

Richmond,  (ib.) 

Careltune. 

Carlton,  nr.  Stanwick. 
(Birdforth) . 

Hawkswell. 

Hauxwell,  nr.  Leyburn. 

1 toft,  1 acre,  gift  of 

(Hang  West). 

Robert  son  of  Thor- 
ald.  Let  2/-.  Cf. 
village  of  Thorald  in 
Wensleydale. 

Burgum. 

Brough,  nr.  Catterick. 

1 bovate,  1 mill,  gift  of 

(ib.) 

Thorfer.  Both  let. 

Penhill. 

Penhill.  (ib.) 

2 carucates,  gift  of  Will 

fitzHervey. 

Worked. 


The  above  probably  were  the  original  lands  of  the  Preceptory  of 
Penhill. 


Cut  on. 

East  Cowton.  (Gilling 

6 carucates,  gift  of 

E.) 

Robt.  Cambord.  4 

worked,  rest  let. 

Stainhow. 

Stainhow,  (ib.).  See 

2 carucates,  gift  of 

Kiplin  below. 

Rich.  Rollous. 

Worked. 

Langtoun. 

Langton  on  Swale,  (ib.) 

1 toft,  gift  of  Alex. 

son  of  Jordan.  Let. 

Bartune. 

Barton  St.  Mary’s,  nr. 

6 acres,  gift  of  Wigan 

Croft,  on  Tees,  (ib.) 

son  of  Cade.  Let. 

Fleta. 

Kirby  Fleetham,  N.W. 

1 bovate,  gift  of  George 

of  Bedale.  (Hang 

Let. 

East) . 

Jarum. 

Yarm,  on  Tees. 

3 tofts,  gift  of  Adam 

(Langbargh) . 

de  Brus.  Let. 

Leibrunne. 

Leyburn,  in  Wensley- 

2  tofts,  1 acre,  gift  of 

dale.  (Hang  West). 

Michael.  Let. 

Lundhuse. 

Lunds,  in  parish  of 

1 toft,  gift  of  Viscount 

Hawes,  (ib.) 

William.  Let. 

Watlous. 

Thornton  Watlass,  nr. 

2 acres,  gift  of  Hervey. 

Bedale.  (ib.) 

Let. 
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Description. 

Identification  and  Hundred 

Notes. 

Leeming  Bridge. 

Leeming,  parish  of  Bur- 
neston.  (Halikeld). 

1 bovate,  gift  of  Henry 
fitzHervey.  Let. 

Brunton. 

Patrick  Brompton, 

N.W.  of  Bedale. 
(Hang  East). 

| acre,  1 toft,  gift  of 
Roger  de  Lingor  and 
Ralph  de  Fecherbi. 
Both  let. 

Honetune. 

Hunton,  nr.  Patrick 
Brompton.  (Hang 
West). 

2 tofts,  gift  of  Roger 
Gulewart.  6 bo- 

vates,  gift  of  Her- 
bert. Both  let. 

Burel. 

Burrell,  nr.  Bedale. 
(Hang  East). 

2 tofts,  gift  of  Wm. 
son  of  Jordan.  Let. 

Crachall. 

Crakehall,  nr.  Bedale. 
(*•) 

J acre,  gift  of  Robt. 
son  of  Roger.  Let. 

Kirdintune. 

Kirklington,  S.E.  of 
Bedale.  (Halikeld). 

6 bovates,  gift  of  Robt. 
de  Mustres.  Let. 

Jernewic. 

Yarn  wick,  nr.  Kirk- 
lington. (ib.) 

1 carucate,  1 toft,  gift 
of  Viet.  William. 
Let. 

Burneham.  - 

Burneston,  nr.  Bedale. 
(ib.) 

| carucate,  gift  of  Rich, 
son  of  Arcle.  Let. 

Thimelby. 

Thimbleby,  E.  of 
Northallerton. 

( Allerton) . 

2 bovates,  gift  of  Jor- 
dan Harum.  Let  6/- 

Baggabi. 

Bagby,  in  parish  of 
Kirby  Knowle. 
(Birdforth). 

1 carucate,  gift  of 
Roger  Mowbray.  Let 

3/4- 

Seureby. 

Sowerby,  nr.  Thirsk. 

(ib.) 

vill,  gift  of  Hugo  de 
Moreville.  Let  40/-. 

Tresc. 

Thirsk.  (ib.) 

8 tofts,  6 acres,  gift  of 
Roger  de  Mowbray. 
Let. 

Scurventune. 

Scruton,  nr.  Bedale. 
(ib.) 

2 bovates,  1 toft,  gift 
of  Pigot  de  Lascelles, 
Lord  of  Manor  of 
Scruton.  Let  to 
several  tenants. 

Torp. 

Thorp,  nr.  Catterick. 
(Claro) . 

2 bovates,  gift  of  Roger 
de  Mowbray.  Let. 

Aldefeld. 

Aldfield,  nr.  Studley. 

(ib.) 

2 acres,  gift  of  Rad. 
son  of  Aldred.  Let. 

Lindebi. 

Lindrick,  nr.  Ripon  (?). 
db.) 

| carucate,  gift  of  Robt. 
de  Mustres.  Let. 

Apeltune. 

Appleton  on  Wiske.  3 
(Rydale). 

acres,  gift  of  Acrosius 
de  Dunstal.  Let. 

The  above  probably  formed  the  original  lands  of  the  Precept ory 
of  Cowton. 
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Description.  Identification  and  Hundred.  Notes. 

Alawarthorpe.  Allerthorpe,  parish  of  6 carucates,  gift  of  Ric. 

Burneston.  (Hali-  de  Moreville.  i car. 
keld).  held,  rest  let. 

The  Manor  of  Allerthorpe  was  probably  not  attached  to  any  Pre- 
ceptory. 

Osgodby,  E.  of  Thirsk. 

(Birdforth). 


Osgotebi. 


Cukewald. 


Kerebi. 

Ampleforth. 

Stainegrive. 

Calvertune. 


Coxwold.  (ib.) 


Cold  Kirby,  in  Ham- 
bleton  Hills,  (ib.) 

Ampleforth.  (ib.) 


Stonegrave,  nr.  Nun- 
nington.  (Rydale). 
Carlton,  in  parish  of 
Helmsley.  (ib.) 


i bovate,  gift  of  Gil- 
bert de  Menil.  Let 
2 /-■ 

i bovate,  gift  of  T.  de 
Coleville,  who  held 
Coxwold  under  Mow- 
bray. Let  3/-. 

6 carucates,  gift  of 
Rich.  Croer.  Let  to 
several  tenants. 

3 acres,  gift  of  Wm.  de 
Surdeval.  Let  3/-. 


3 carucates,  6 bovates, 
2 acres,  gift  of  Cecil- 
ia de  Camperis.  Let 
to  several. 

(1  acre  in  Calvertune,  gift  of  Ric.  Grover,  let  at  12 d., 
is  probably  Carlton  Husthwaite,  nr.  Thirsk,  in  the 
Birdforth  Hundred.) 


Wimbeltune. 

Nuningtune. 

Northington. 

Healmesley. 

Scalletune. 

Withele. 


Baggaflete. 

Haitun. 


Wimble  ton,  nr.  Harum 

(ib.) 

Nunnington,  nr.  Helms- 
ley.  {ib.) 

Helmsley.  (ib.) 


Scawton.  (ib.) 


Whitley,  parish  of  Kell- 
ington.  (Barkston). 


unknown.  Probably 
nr.  Snaith. 

Hayton,  nr.  Market 
Weighton.  (Hart- 
hill). 


1 acre,  gift  of  Gervase. 
Let  12  d. 

3 bovates,  gift  of  Wm. 
de  Stanegrive.  Let 
40  d. 

30  acres,  gift  of  Walter 
l’Espec,  founder  of 
Rievaulx  and  Kirk- 
ham.  Let  3/-. 

5 bovates,  gift  of  Hugo 
Malebisse.  3 let,  2 
waste. 

3 carucates  and  wind 
mill,  gift  of  Roger  de 
Mowbray.  Land 
held,  windmill  let 
8/-. 

Windmill.  Let  13/4. 

2 tofts,  gift  of  Ric.  de 
Galkecost  and  Ric. 
de  Moreville.  Let. 
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Description. 

Cattun. 
Pontem  Belli. 
North  Cave. 
Droitune. 

Ripplinham. 

South  Cave,, 

Walebi. 

Clif. 

Withetoft. 

Faxflete. 


Identification  and  Hundred. 


Notes. 


Catton,  nr.  Stamford  \ carucate,  gift  of 


Bridge,  (ib.) 
Stamford  Bridge,  (ib.) 

North  Cave,  S.  of 
Weigh  ton.  (ib.) 


Paganus.  Let. 
i toft,  gift  of  Peter 
Basset.  Let. 
i toft,  gift  of  Wm.  de 
Stutaville.  Let  12  d. 
Drewton,  in  parish  of  Mill,  gift  of  Alex,  de 
N.  Cave,  (ib.)  Hibaldestone.  Let 

J7/-- 

Ripplingham,  parish  of  1 toft,  gift  of  Stephen. 


Rowley,  nr.  S.  Cave. 
(it.) 

South  Cave,  (ib.) 


Let  12  d. 


1 carucate,  gift  of 
Roger  de  Mowbray. 
Let. 

Wauldby  on  Wolds,  \ carucate,  gift  of 


parish  of  Elloughton. 
(ib.) 

Cliff,  S.  of  Cave,  (ib.) 


Willetoft,  nr.  Bubwith. 

(ib.) 


Thos.  son  of  Arkill 
Let  5/-. 

4^  carucates,  gift  of 
Bp.  of  Durham  and 
another.  Let. 

1 toft,  gift  of  Hunfrid 
de  Gunnebi.  Let. 


Faxfleet.  Parish  of  4 acres,  let.  Mill,  let 

1 5/-- 


Broomfleet.  (ib.) 

The  above  probably  were  the  original  lands  of  the  Preceptory  of 
Faxfleet. 

Kelintune.  Kellington,  nr.  Snaith.  Church,  gift  of  Henry 

(Osgoldcross) . de  Lacy.  Let.  8 

bovates,  gift  of 
Adam  Swayne.  Let. 

Fenvic.  Fenwick  in  Campsall.  40  acres,  gift  of  Jordan 

(ib.)  Folio  t.  Let. 

Hyrst.  Temple  Hirst.  (Skyrack)  Gift  of  Ralph  Hastings. 

Held. 

The  above  formed  the  original  lands  of  the  Preceptory  of  Temple 
Hirst. 

Ribston.  (Claro).  4 carucates,  gift  of 

Robert  de  Ros.  Held. 
Wetherby.  (ib.)  4 carucates,  gift  of 

Wm.de  Denby. 
Held. 

Cowthorpe,  in  parish  Held. 

of  Hunsingore.  (ib.) 

Hunsingore.  (ib.)  Church.  Held. 

Cattal,  in  same  parish.  Held. 

(ib.) 

Ilkley.  Ilkley.  (Skyrack). 

The  above  formed  the  lands  of  the  Preceptory  of  Ribston  and 
Wetherby. 

VOL.  xxix  z 


Ribstone. 

Witherby. 

Cowthorpe. 

Hunsingore. 

Cattal. 
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Description. 

Newhusum. 


Newbiggin. 

Whitchurch. 

Skelton. 


Identification  and  Hundred. 
Newsom.  (Skyrack). 


Newbiggin,  part  of 
same,  (ib.) 
Whitkirk.  (ib.) 


Notes. 

6 carucates,  3 bovates, 
gift  of  Wm.  de  Vilers 
and  Henry  de  Lacy. 
Held. 

13  bovates.  Let. 

Church.  Altar  let  to 
priest  Paulinus  £1. 

4 carucates.  Held. 


Wynhill. 

The  above  formed 
York. 


Skelton,  nr.  Leeds. 

(ib.) 

Winmoor.  (ib.) 
the  Preceptory  of  Newsom. 

York.  Castle  Mills,  gift  of 

Roger  de  Mowbray. 
Let  £6  16s.  6 d.  3 
tofts,  by  purchase. 
Let  to  Silvester  4/-. 
1 toft.  Let  to  Wal- 
ter 2/-.  Houses  in 
Conynge  St.  Let. 

Copmanthorpe.  (Ainsty).  2J  carucates,  gift  of 

Robert  de  Ros.  Held. 

The  above  perhaps  formed  the  original  Preceptory  of  Copmanthorpe. 

(b).  Additional  Lands  found  in  Inquisitions  post  mortem. 

(Y .A.Rec.  Ser.  12,  62,  67),  and  in  Feet  of  Fines  ( c . 1220-1280) } 


Copmanthorpe. 


Elleburn. 


Brompton  and 
Sawden,  Bromp- 
ton, also  Snayn- 
ton. 

Scardeburg. 

Loketon. 


Garton  or  Galme- 
ton. 

Seton. 

Etton. 

Dodington. 

Walshford. 


Ellerburn,  on  edge  of 
Pickering  Forest. 
(Pickering). 

Snainton,  nr.  Picker- 
ing.  (ib.) 


i toft.  Let. 


1 carucate.  Let. 


Scarborough,  (ib.)  Messuage. 

Lockton,  parish  of  Mid- 
dleton, nr.  Pickering. 

(ib.) 

Garton  on  Wolds,  nr.  Let. 

Driffield.  (Harthill). 

Seton  Ross,  W.  of  Mar-  10  bovates. 

ket  Weigh  ton.  (ib.) 

Etton,  nr.  Beverley.  21  bovates. 

(ib.) 

Dunnington,  parish  of  Messuage.  Let  5/-. 

Beeford.  (Holderness). 

Walshford,  in  parish  of 
Hunsingore,  part  of 
Ribston.  (Claro). 


In  this  and  subsequent  lists  those  already  entered  are  not  repeated. 


Description. 

Naburne. 

Dyvelgelby. 

Multon. 

(c) . Additional 
Wilhardy. 

Yverthorpe. 

Horne. 

Hotham. 

Wyllardby. 

Ellerton. 

Wart  re. 

Ketelthorp. 

Ayeslaby. 

Fukbrigg. 

Calthorne. 

Grouethorp. 

Heton. 

Slingsby. 

Westerdayll. 

Wiklesworth. 
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Identification  and  Hundred.  Notes. 

Naburn,  S.  of  York. 

(Ouse  and  Derwent) . 

Duggleby  on  wolds, 
parishofKirbyGrind- 
alyth.  (Buckrose). 

Moulton,  N.E.  of  Rich-  i carucate.  Rented, 
mond.  (Gilling  East.)  (Yorks.  Inquis.,  p. 

223.  Y.A.Rec.  12). 

Lands  found  in  Kirby’s  Inquest,  c.  1284. 


Willerby,  nr.  Ganton. 
(Dickering) . 

Everthorpe,  nr.  N. 
Cave.  (Harthill) . 

This  is  untraced,  but 
from  the  size  and 
Hundred  it  must  be 
the  bulk  of  the  Fax- 
fleet  property. 
(Harthill). 

Hotham,  nr.  N.  Cave. 

(ib.) 

Willerby,  nr.  Hull  (ib.) 

Ellerton,  W.  of  Market 
Weight  on.  (ib.) 

Warter,  nr.  Driffield. 

(it.) 

Kettlethorpe,  parish  of 
N.  Cave,  (ib.) 

Aislaby,  nr.  Middleton. 
(Pickering) . 

Foulbridge,  nr.  Yed- 
dingham.  (ib.) 

Cawthorne,  N.  of  Pick- 
ering. (ib.) 

Grewelthorpe,nr.  Kirk- 
by  Malzeard  in  Y ore- 
dale.  (Claro). 

Kirkheaton,  nr.  Hud- 
dersfield. (Agbrigg) . 

Slingsby,  nr.  Castle 
Howard.  (Rydale). 

Westerdale.  (Lang- 
bargh) . 

Wigglesworth,  in  parish 
of  Rathmell  in  Cra- 
ven. (Staincliffe). 


\ carucate. 

1  bovate,  gift  of  Mau- 
ley. This  family 
held  land  at  Cox- 
wold  in  14th  cent. 

12  carucates,  gift  of 
Mowbray.  (12  may 
be  an  error  for  2.) 


1 bovate. 

2 carucates,  gift  of 
John  de  Melsa. 

1 bovate. 

1 bovate. 

1 carucate.  Let. 

1 bovate,  gift  of  John 
Wake. 

2 carucates,  gift  of 
Roger  Bygott. 

6 bovates,  gift  of  same. 

3 carucates.  Held. 


4  bovates. 

1 bovates. 

Gift  of  Guy  de  Bonain- 
court. 

2 bovates,  gift  of  Adam 
de  Berwick. 
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Description. 

Burton  in  Bis- 
chopdale. 

Masham  and  Bur- 
ton Parva. 

Fencotes  Magna 
et  Parva. 

Walburn. 


Bowes  cum  Bol- 
son. 


Kerkan. 

Stanwigges. 

Kyppling  cum 
Staynhow. 

Croft. 

Secroft. 


Identification  and  Hundred. 

West  Burton,  under 
Penhill.  (Hang  West) 

Masham  and  Law  Bur- 
ton, S.  of  Bedale  on 
Yore,  (ib.) 

Great  and  Little  Fen- 
cotes. [ib.) 

Walburn,  in  parish  of 
Downholme,  nr. 
Richmond,  (ib.) 

Bowes,  nr.  Barnard 
Castle.  (Gilling 
West) . 

Carkin,  in  parish  of 
Gilling.  (ib.) 

Stan  wick,  parish  of  Gil- 
ling,  (ib.) 

Kiplin,  nr.  Catterick. 
(Gilling  East) . See 
Stainhow  above. 

Croft,  on  Tees,  (ib.) 

Seacroft,  nr.  Leeds. 
(Skyrack) . 


Notes. 

2 bovates,  gift  of  Robt. 

de  Tattersale. 

2 bovates. 


\ carucate. 
i bovate. 


io  bovates. 


6 bovates.  Let. 
i carucate.  Let. 
i carucate. 


3 bovates.  Let. 

2 carucates,  gift  of 
Earl  of  Lincoln. 


(d).  Additional  lands  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  (1308)  found  in 
Documents  in  P.R.O.  calendared  by  Kenrick,  pp.  63-68. 


Sikklinghale. 

Dighton. 

Alvetan. 

Wyddale. 

Schireburn. 

Knapeton. 

Bulmer. 

Boutercrombe. 

Oketon. 


Sicklinghall,  part  of 
Wetherby  estate. 
(Claro) . 

Deighton,  the  same. 

(a.) 

Allerston  and  Ebbers- 
ton,  nr.  Pickering, 
part  of  Foulbridge 
estate.  (Pickering). 

Part  of  same,  (ib.) 

Sherburn,  S.  of  Yed- 
dingham.  (Buck- 
rose)  . 

Knapton,  nr.  Malton. 

(*.) 

Bulmer,  nr.  Castle  Ho- 
ward. (Bulmer). 

Buttercrambe,  in  par- 
ish of  Bossall.  (ib.) 

Oketon,  in  parish  of 
Thwing,  nr.  Brid- 
lington. (Dickering). 


1 carucate. 


There  is  an  alleged 
effigy  of  a Templar 
in  Bulmer  Church. 
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Description. 

Identification  and 

Hundred.  Notes. 

Bainton. 

Bainton,  nr.  Driffield. 

(Harthill). 

Birne 

Haddlesay,  nr. 

Selby. 

Westhathelsay 

Middlehathelsay. 

(Barkston) . 

East  Hyrst. 

E.  Hirst.  (Skyrack).  60  acres.  Gift  of  John 

de  Courtney. 

CHURCHES. 

Hunsingore. 

Nr.  Wetherby. 

(Clare-  Gift  of  Robert  de  Ros, 

how). 

valued  at  £32-19-11. 

Whitkirk. 

Nr.  Newsom. 

(Sky-  Gift  of  H.  de  Lacy,  val- 

rack). 

ued  at  £38-10-0. 

Kellington. 

Nr.  Hirst.  (Osgoldcross) . Gift  of  same,  valued 

at  £20. 

Kirby  Fleetham. 

Nr.  Cowton. 

(Hang  Gift  of  B.  Wake,  val- 

East). 

ued  at  £6-13-4. 

Donnoun. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this.  It  is  mentioned  in 

an  Inquisition  cited  by  Kenrick,  p.  65.  It 
may  be  Downholme,  nr.  Richmond,  but  it  is 
not  known  that  the  Templars  had  any  con- 
nection with  this.  It  might  be  Dunnington, 
in  the  parish  of  Beeford.  See  above.  I 
consider,  however,  that  its  appearance  in 
this  place  is  an  error  due  to  confusion  with 
Donnington,  in  Lincolnshire,  a church  which 
did  belong  to  the  Templars. 


(To  be  continued.) 


E.  J.  Martin. 
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TWO  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  LISTS  OF 
YORKSHIRE  RELIGIOUS. 

Harleian  MS.  669  is  an  octavo  volume  on  paper,  dating  from  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  contains  a series  of 
formularies  and  instruments  for  the  election  of  Bishops,  Abbats, 
and  Priors,  and  in  particular,  copies  of  the  instruments  for  the 
election  of  the  heads  of  various  Yorkshire  monasteries.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  by  whom  or  for  whom  these  were  done,  but  the 
scribe  evidently  had  access  to  complete  collections  of  instruments, 
perhaps  at  York.  The  whole  book  is  in  one  hand.  The  entries 
referring  to  monastic  elections  are  as  follows: — 

No.  6.  Letter  procuratory  for  the  election  of  a prior  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Oswald  of  Nostell,  1372. 

No.  7.  (Election  of  a Dean  of  York,  1397.) 

No.  8.  Instruments  for  the  election  of  John  Ovesthorp,  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Germanus  of  Selby,  as  Abbat  of  that 
monastery  after  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Cave:  by  scrutiny, 
1436. 

No.  9.  Letters  of  T.  de  B.,  Canon  of  York,  and  T.,  Archbishop, 
to  the  Vicars  General  Spiritual  for  the  free  election  of  a 
new  Abbat  (of  St.  Mary's  Abbey)  after  the  death  of 
W.  de  B.  [Bridford]. 

No.  10.  Instruments  for  assigning  a term  for  the  election  of  a new 
Abbat  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  after  the  death  of 
Wm.  Manas  [Mareys],  9 July,  1380. 

No.  11.  Various  instruments  for  the  election  of  a new  Abbat  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  after  the  death  of  Thomas  de 
Multone,  1359. 

No.  12.  Various  instruments  for  the  election  by  scrutiny  of 
Fr.  A.  de  G.  as  Abbat  of  the  Monastery  of  Whitby,  vacant 
by  the  spontaneous  cession  of  Fr.  Thomas  de  Maltone, 
last  Abbat. 

No.  13.  Various  instruments  for  the  election  (by  way  of  scrutiny) 
of  T.  de  S.  [Staynegreve j in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary, 
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York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  de  B.  [ Bridford ], 
of  good  memory,  last  Abbat  (1389). 

No.  14.  Many  instruments  for  the  election  (by  way  of  compromise) 
of  T.  de  M.  [Multon]  as  Abbat  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Mary,  York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Alan  de  N.  [Nesse), 
last  Abbat. 

No.  15.  Instruments  for  the  election  (by  way  of  compromise)  of 
W.  de  T.  as  Prior  of  M.,  in  the  County  of  York,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  vacant  by  the  death  of  J.  de  B., 
last  prior  there;  1381, 

No.  16.  Two  letters  on  the  election  of  Fr.  J.  de  C.  (by  way  of 
compromise)  as  Prior  of  Drax;  1259. 

No.  17.  Instruments  on  the  election  (by  way  of  the  Holy  Spirit) 
of  Fr.  H.  de  H.  (Holm)  as  Prior  of  St.  James  of  W. 
\Wartre\,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  W.  de  F.  [ Ferriby ],  late 
prior;  1368. 

No.  18.  Letter  procuratory  of  Henry  (Bowet),  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  confers  his  powers  on  Mr.  Roger  Esyngwald, 
in  the  matter  of  the  cession  of  Lady  Alice  Gower,  prioress 
of  the  Nunnery  of  Rassedale  [ Rosedale ],  and  of  the  election 
of  the  future  Prioress;  10  July,  1453. 

No.  19.  Many  letters  or  instruments  for  the  election  (by  way  of 
the  Holy  Spirit),  presentation,  confirmation,  installation, 
etc.,  of  Fr.  John  Thweyng  as  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Mary  of  Gyseburne,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Fr.  John 
Hemmyslay,  last  Prior  of  the  same;  1425. 

No.  20.  Two  instruments  on  the  confirmation  of  Fr.  Wm.  Marrays, 
Abbat  elect  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary,  York,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Thomas  de  Mult  one;  1359. 

In  most  cases,  proper  names  are  given  by  initials  only  through- 
out; not  names  of  Abbats  only,  but  place  names,  such  as  those  of 
two  cells  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  appear  in  this  way — Sanctae  B. 
de  W.,  Sancti  M.  de  R.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in 
other  respects  the  copies  appear  full  and  accurate.  In  two  of  these 
groups,  No.  8 and  No.  19,  the  list  of  the  monks  or  canons  electing 
is  given  in  full,  and  as  such  lists  are  not  commonly  found,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  reproduce  them  here.  They  are  for  Selby  Abbey 
in  1436,  and  Guisborough  Priory  in  1425. 


J.S.P. 
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Harl.  MS.  669. 

[A  list  of  monks  in  Selby  Abbey,  June,  1436.] 

John  Ousthorp,  prior  [and  abbat  elect], 

Robert  Schirburn,  Hostiarius  sive  custos  Hospicii, 
John  Akastr,  Elemosinarius, 

Thomas  Crowle,  Coquinarius, 

Richard  Athelyngflett, 

William  Bridlyngton, 

John  Selby,  prior  de  Snayth, 

John  Haldynby,  Custos  spiritualitatis  et  Grangarius, 
Stephen  Farnell, 

Thomas  Saw  age,  Refect  orarius, 

John  Farneworth, 

William  Snayth,  Camerarius  et  penitentiarius, 
Robert  Schipwyth,  Celerarius  exteriorum  & Bursarius, 
Thomas  Normanton, 

John  Fernell, 

John  Hyll, 

Henry  Fryseton,  subprior, 

Robert  Banke,  Custos  promptuarii, 

Thomas  Duffeld, 

Thomas  Esholt,  Precentor, 

Richard  Cave,  Subsacrista, 

Robert  Ledys, 

Robert  Whitwod,  tercius  prior, 

Jacobus  Marscheden,  custos  chori  Beate  Marie, 
John  Barnlay, 

William  Wenselay, 

William  Banteley, 

William  Cawod, 

John  Awkbarowe,  succentor. 

[A  list  of  Canons  at  Guisborough,  1425.] 

Robert  Lackynby,  Supprior, 

William  Gudewyn, 

John  del  Hall,  vicar  of  Hert  and  Hertylpole, 

John  Staford,  refectorarius, 

William  Esyngwald,  vicar  of  Hesyll  and  Hull, 
John  Yorks, 

Robert  Dodyngton,  bursarius, 

William  Langchestyr,  camerarius, 

Thomas  Buwyk,  vicar  of  Bridkyrk, 
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Thomas  Biwell, 

John  Chery,  gardianus, 

John  Thweyng,  sac.  pagine  professor  [ Prior  elect], 
John  Cave, 

Robert  Burton,  granarius, 

Richard  Dyreton,  sacrista, 

John  Sakburn,  hostiarius, 

Robert  Cotton, 

Thomas  Dalehouse,  Cellerarius, 

John  Star,  cellerarius  coquine, 

Roger  Kyrkeby,  subsacrista, 

William  Midelton, 

Thomas  Oueston,  magister  fabrice, 

John  Rypon,  precentor, 

John  Forester, 

Alan  Lambard, 

Thomas  Cowell, 

John  Kent, 

William  Sutton,  Succentor, 

Thomas  Nes, 

Thomas  Coton, 

Thomas  Stidman, 

William  Qhwyttell. 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  COPIES  OF 
EARLY  YORKSHIRE  CHARTERS. 

Lansdowne  MS.  447  is  a volume  of  early  XVII  century  copies 
of  monastic  charters.  It  has  at  the  head  of  fo.  1,  the  following 
inscription  of  ownership: — 

Liber  Ricardi  St.  George  militis 
multi  estimo  Clarencieux  Regis  Armorum  1624 

Turn  E.  Umfreville  1739 

The  Yorkshire  Charters  copied  include  one  of  William  I to 
Selby  Abbey,  one  of  William  de  Percy  to  Whitby,  and  the  three 
of  which  translations  are  given  here.  Two  documents  relating  to 
St.  Leonard’s  Hospital,  York,  may  perhaps  be  given  on  some 
future  occasion.  It  may  be  remarked  that  these  copies  show 
occasional  omissions,  perhaps  of  common  forms  or  redundant 
phraseology,  and  a few  examples  of  faulty  transcription;  the 
latter  are  never  sufficiently  gross  to  render  the  sense  at  all  doubtful. 
Though  faulty  to  this  extent,  they  may  be  useful  for  comparison 
with  other  texts  of  the  same  or  similar  documents. 

MS.  Lansdowne  447. 

f-  34- 
[Latin] 

RUPIE. 

Be  it  known  to  all  who  see  and  hear  this  charter  that  I 
Richard  son  of  Tergi  with  the  agreement  of  my  wife  and  of 
my  heirs  have  given  to  God  and  Saint  Mary  and  to  the 
monks  of  Rupie  for  the  health  of  my  soul  and  of  those  of 
all  my  predecessors  all  the  land  of  the  division  of  Eilrichrope,1 
up  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  beyond  the  stream  which  runs 
from  Fogswell  and  so  to  the  heap  of  stones  in  the  clearing 
[Sarto]  of  Eilsi  and  so  beyond  the  way  as  far  as  Wentnepyt 
and  so  by  the  head  of  the  culture  of  Herteshowe  as  far  as 
the  division  of  Sledhotun,  etc.1 

And  I or  someone  on  my  behalf  will  provide  it  in  perpetual 
alms  free  and  quit  of  all  secular  service,  to  hold  on  condition 
that  they  may  build  an  Abbey  on  whatever  side  they  wish 

1 An  omission  in  the  copy. 
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according  to  the  more  suitable  situation  of  the  ground,  with 
the  mutual  permission  and  agreement  of  Richard  son  of 
Egis  and  Richard  de  Bulli,  etc.1 

Witness,  Adam  de  Novo  Foro,  Hugh  de  Stentun,  Odo  the 
son  of  John,  William  the  son  of  Ravan,  Jurdan  Peinel, 
Gag’  the  son  of  Vesing,  Hugh  de  Lange tmeit,  Robert  de 
Scalzebi,  William  de  Ricalez,  William  de  Milleri,  Robert  the 
son  of  JmT,  Richard  Barbott,  Gernash  de  Bamabie,  Swane 
4 filiutoris  ’ and  Jurden  his  son. 

MS.  Lansdowne  447. 

f'  4°'  FLIXTON. 

Be  it  known  to  men  now  and  henceforth  that  I Margery  de 
Crek  in  my  pure  and  lawful  widowhood  for  the  health  of  my 
soul  and  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  Geoffrey  de  Hones  of 
good  memory  my  father  and  of  Sitia  my  mother  and  of  all 
my  ancestors  and  for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  Bartholomew 
de  Crek  late  my  husband  and  of  the  souls  of  my  children  my 
successors  and  of  my  other  relations  with  the  full  assent  of 
Robert  de  Crek  my  first  born  son  and  heir  have  given, 
granted  and  by  this  present  charter  have  confirmed  in  pure 
and  perpetual  alms  to  the  religious  women  who  shall  serve 
God  and  St.  Mary  and  St.  Katherine  and  all  Saints  in  my 
Capital  Messuage  of  Flixton  professed  in  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine  and  whatsoever  other  regular  observances  to  be 
supplied  to  them  by  me  on  the  advice  of  spiritual  men  my 
whole  manor  of  Flixton  which  belonged  to  me  by  hereditary 
right,  etc. 

These  being  witnesses: — Lord  Simon  de  Wanton  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  Lords  William  de  Slumer,  Robert  de  Valeines, 
William  de  Medesande,  knights,  Roger  de  Throknum,  Rector 
of  the  Church  of  Cammbell,  Raulph  Rector  of  a moiety  of  the 
Church  of  Flixton,  Geoffrey  de  Crek,  John  de  Chreck  his 
brother,  Walter  de  Redesham,  Eudo  de  Tylenye  clerk,  and 
others. 

MS.  Lansdowne  447. 

f'  46b'  KNARESBURGH. 

To  all  to  whom  the  present  writing  shall  come,  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall  sends  greeting.  Know  ye  that  we  have 


1 An  omission  in  the  copy. 
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given  and  granted  and  by  this  our  present  charter  have 
confirmed  to  God  and  to  the  brothers  of  Holy  Trinity  and 
the  Captives  of  Knayresburgh  for  the  health  of  our  soul 
and  those  of  our  ancestors  and  successors  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Robert  of  Knarisburghe  with  all  the  appurtenances  etc. 
and  the  Advowson  of  the  church  of  Hamstruuayt  etc.  and 
that  land  with  the  appurtenances  which  the  lord  John  the 
King  our  father  gave  to  the  said  St.  Robert  in  his  life;  and 
that  Field  with  the  appurtenances  which  is  called  Sirmeston 
with  a certain  wood  which  is  called  Halikeldsike  on  the 
North  side  of  the  water  which  is  called  Nidde  etc.  towards 
the  North  as  far  as  the  way  which  leads  from  Knayresburgh 
towards  Heiwra,  all  that  land  which  is  called  Belmonde 
etc.  and  also  all  that  land  which  is  called  Spittlecrosse  etc. 
And  in  order  that  this  our  grant  concession  and  confirmation 
of  our  charter  may  remain  stable  we  have  caused  the  present 
charter  to  be  strengthened  with  the  protection  of  our  seal. 
These  being  witnesses: — Lords  William  de  Ros,  John  de 
Stotevile,  William  de  Iresby,  William  de  Furnyvale,  Richard 
de  Turry,  John  son  of  Thomas,  Roger  de  Lunbrye,  knights, 
Lords  Perillus  de  Eia,  William  de  Blundell,  Robert  de  Kinton, 
clerks,  and  others. 

Given  at  London,  the  ioth  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  Grace 

1257- 


AN  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  BRIDLINGTON  & KIRKHAM. 

Durham. 

MS.  Cosin  V.  v.  19.  f.  19. 

[Latin] 

May  it  appear  to  all  men  by  the  presents  that  we  Thomas 
A[?]  the  prior  and  the  convent  of  the  house  of  St.  Mary  of 
Brydlyngton  have  received  and  had  on  the  day  of  the  making 
of  the  presents  from  the  prior  and  convent  of  Kyrkham 
£4  6s.  8 d.  for  the  term  of  St.  Martin  in  winter  last  past 
before  the  date  of  the  presents  for  a certain  yearly  pension 
issuing  from  Little  Kelke  due  to  us  by  reason  of  our  church 
of  Foston;  concerning  which  £4  6s.  Sd . we  acknowledge 
that  we  are  paid  and  the  said  prior  and  convent  shall  be 
quit  thereof. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  seal  of  office  of  our  priory  is  appended 
to  the  presents. 

Given  at  Brydlyngton  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  1503. 

Cosin  V.  v.  19.  is  a small  commonplace  book  written  apparently 
about  1520  a.d.  by  a canon  of  Bridlington,  Thomas  Ashby.  The 
greater  part  is  made  up  of  copies  of  prayers  and  theological  com- 
mentaries, but  odd  pages  and  half  pages  have  been  filled  up  with 
extracts  from  historical  works  (Orosius),  etc.  There  is  a valuable 
list  of  canons  on  duty  (written  in  an  exceedingly  bad  hand),  and, 
to  complete  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  contents,  three  indul- 
gence prayers  and  a cure  for  colic  [f.  68a,  “ A medicine  for  the 
colic  passion.  Take  unsett  tyme,  and  stampe  itt,  and  strene  itt 
with  aide  ale,  and  drynke  itt  3 tymes  at  morow  fastyng,  and  ye 
laste  when  you  go  to  bed.  And  thy  former  health  shall  be  restored 
to  thee.”]  The  charter  on  f.  19,  translated  above,  is  the  sole 
example  of  its  kind  in  the  book  and  has  no  apparent  reason  for  its 
inclusion.  The  prior  Thomas  is  otherwise  unknown. 


J.S.P. 
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Botes. 

The  Council  has  decided  to  reserve  a small  space  in  each  Number  for  notices  of 
Finds  and  other  discoveries ; and  it  is  hoped  that  Members  will  assist  in 
making  this  a record  of  all  matters  of  archaeological  interest  which  from 
time  to  time  may  be  brought  to  light  in  this  large  county.] 


XI. 

THE  BRITISH  RECORD  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1888  and  incorporated  in  1893 
with  two  objects — (1)  the  printing  of  records,  and  (2)  the  taking 
of  measures  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  protection,  preservation, 
and  custody  of  records  and  documents.  So  far  it  has  only  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  first  of  these,  but  the  54  volumes  of  records  it  has 
issued  have  been  of  great  help  to  students.  Stimulated,  no  doubt, 
by  the  attention  drawn  by  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard  in  his  addresses 
to  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies  and  by  correspondence 
in  the  press,  to  the  destruction  of  documents  and  papers  of  historical 
interest  which  is  going  on  year  by  year,  the  British  Record  Society 
is  now  proposing  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  second  object, 
believing  that  it  has  now  become  the  more  pressing  of  the  two. 
Its  Council  considers  “ the  preservation  and  custody  of  records 
and  historical  documents  (other  than  those  already  in  official 
custody)  is  a task  large  and  urgent  enough  to  demand  the  care  of 
a national  Society.”  It  hopes  to  accomplish  this  purpose  “ by 
definite  work  to  support,  enlarge,  and  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all 
the  local  and  special  societies,”  whose  membership  it  hopes  to  in- 
crease; “ to  help  and  advise  (where  needed)  in  the  publication  of 
records,  and  (if  possible)  to  give  financial  assistance  therein;  and 
to  attract  collections  of  deeds,  etc.,  to  the  custody  of  such  societies, 
where  they  are  the  appointed  local  custodians.”  In  order  to  better 
accomplish  these  ends  it  proposes,  early  in  1930,  to  call  a Congress 
of  Record  and  Allied  Societies  to  plan  out  the  best  and  most  help- 
ful scheme  of  national  work.  It  is  also  proposed  to  issue  a Bulletin, 
the  first  number  of  which  has  already  appeared  and  contains  a list 
of  the  depositories  approved  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  the 
reception  of  manorial  documents,  which,  as  our  members  will  be 
aware,  includes  the  Society’s  Library,  10,  Park  Place,  Leeds.  The 
Bulletin  also  contains  notes  on  {a)  the  Committee  appointed  to 
gather  materials  for  a record  of  the  personnel  and  politics  of  past 
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members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  (6)  on  the  project  for  a 
bibliography  of  the  publications  of  local  historical,  archaeological, 
and  record  Societies,  which  is  being  prepared  by  a Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies  and  the  Institute 
of  Historical  Research. 


XII. 

A FOUNDATION  CHARTER  OF  BRIDLINGTON  PRIORY. 

MS.  Cotton,  Aug.  n,  56,  provides,  apparently,  the  only  example 
now  surviving  of  an  original  foundation  charter  of  Bridlington 
Priory,  namely  that  of  King  Henry  I,  making  a grant  and  confirming 
those  in  the  preceding  charters  of  Walter  de  Gant  and  others.  A 
translation  of  this  charter  will  be  found  in  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Lan- 
caster’s Chartulary  of  Bridlington , p.  213,  the  second  item  on 
the  page,  and  a literal  transcript  of  about  one  third  of  the  text  is 
in  Prickett’s  Priory  Church  of  Bridlington,  1st  edition,  p.  67, 
where  it  is  given  as  from  Dugdale  out  of  the  Register  of  Bridlington, 
f.  159.  This  is  actually  ff.  1576  and  158&  in  Lancaster’s  edition. 
But  neither  author  gave  any  indication  that  the  original  charter 
was  to  be  found. 

The  document  is  well  written  and  in  good  condition,  except  for 
small  lacunce,  one  only  of  which  is  serious.  There  are  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  spelling  of  place-names,  between  the  original  and 
Lancaster’s  text.  The  charter  has  Brellingtona  for  ‘ Brid[lington],’ 
Basingebi  for  ‘ Besingby,’  Grendala  for  ‘ Grend[ale],’  Sualadala  for 
‘ Swaldal,’  etc.  The  series  of  witnesses  is  of  particular  interest; 
the  persons  are:— The  King,  G[eoffrey]  the  Chancellor,  T[hurstan] 
Archbishop  of  York,  R.  Bishop  of  Ore.  (Rudulphus,  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  c.  1128),  W[illiam]  Earl  of  Warenne,  Robert  the  King’s 
son,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  G.  Bishop  of  London  (Gilbert 
Universalis,  1 128-1141),  Alexander  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1123-1147), 

John  Bishop  of  Rochester  (1125 ),  R.  Earl  of  Leoncestria 

(Robert  Bossu,  Earl  of  Leicester,  1 118-1167),  H[ugh]  Bigoth, 
Walter  Espehc,  W.  de  Gant,  Jordan  Paganel,  Eustace  Fitzjohn, 
Robert  de  Brus  (1094-1141),  G.  de  — — [AfS.  torn],  Robert  de  Estut- 
vill,  Prior  A.  de  S.  Osphald  (Adelave  or  ? Adeweld,  Prior  of  St. 
Oswald’s,  Nostell). 

From  these  attestations  it  is  clear  that  the  Charter  is  not  earlier 
than  1128  a.d.;  it  is  probably  very  little  later. 


J.  S.  Purvis. 
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XIII. 

PAROCHIAL  REGISTERS  AND  RECORDS  MEASURE,  1929. 

This  Measure,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Church  Assembly 
and  has  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  antiquaries.  It  provides  for  the  better  care  of  Parish 
Registers  and  other  Records  in  Ecclesiastical  custody,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  Diocesan  Record  Offices.  Although  the  powers 
given  to  Bishops  by  the  Measure  are  permissive,  it  will  be  welcomed 
as  a step  in  the  right  direction.  The  following  are  the  principal 
provisions — 

1.  Power  to  the  Bishop  to  direct  that  the  registers  shall 
be  kept  in  a fire-  and  damp-proof  chest  or  safe  which  shall  be 
repainted  or  repaired  when  necessary,  and  to  order  that  the 
registers  shall  be  repaired  or  rebound  as  occasion  requires. 

2.  Power  to  the  Bishop  to  establish  a diocesan  record  office 
either  at  the  Diocesan  Registry  or  at  some  other  place  selected 
by  him. 

3.  After  the  establishment  of  a diocesan  record  office  a 
minister  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Measure,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Parochial  Church  Council,  deposit 
there  any  register  not  in  actual  use,  or  documents  of  historical 
or  legal  value  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  minister,  the 
churchwardens,  or  the  Parochial  Church  Council. 

4.  The  Bishop,  after  the  establishment  of  a diocesan  record 
office,  is  given  power  from  time  to  time  to  cause  the  registers 
of  a parish  to  be  inspected  and  if  it  appears  from  a report  made 
to  him  that  any  registers  are  exposed  to  danger  of  loss  or  damage, 
or  that  any  directions  given  by  him  in  respect  thereof,  under 
powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  Measure,  have  not  been  complied 
with,  he  may  order  the  registers  not  in  actual  use  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  diocesan  record  office.  The  Bishop  has  the  same 
power  in  respect  to  deeds  and  documents  of  historical  or  legal 
value. 

5.  The  Bishop  may  order  the  return  of  registers  or  documents 
to  the  parish  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  directions  he  may  give 
in  regard  to  them  will,  upon  and  after  their  return,  be  complied 
with. 

6.  The  Bishop  has  power,  upon  the  application  of  any  person 
or  body  of  persons  desiring  at  his  or  their  own  cost  to  print 
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or  otherwise  reproduce  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a register  or 
document,  which  admits  of  being  so  deposited  under  the 
Measure,  to  authorise  its  temporary  deposit  in  the  diocesan 
record  office,  or  pending  the  establishment  of  such  office,  with 
the  Diocesan  registrar,  so  as  to  be  available  for  such  purposes 
upon  terms  as  to  costs  and  expenses  as  the  Bishop  may  think 
proper. 

7.  Certain  powers  are  given  to  the  Bishop  to  enable 
registers  which  have  strayed  from  their  proper  custody  to  be 
recovered. 


XIV. 

SUMMER  MEETINGS,  1929. 

The  first  excursion  was  on  Thursday,  June  6th,  to  the  three 
South  Yorkshire  Churches,  Hatfield,  Fishlake,  and  Kirk  Sandall, 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  Some 
60  members  and  friends  were  present. 

The  second,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  24th  and  25th, 
was  to  the  York  district.  The  first  day's  round  included  Howsham 
Hall,  Foston  Church,  Sheriff  Hutton  Park,  Sheriff  Hutton  Castle 
and  Church,  at  which  places  the  Rev.  Hy.  Lawrance,  Miss  U.  M. 
Lascelles  and  Mr.  George  Benson  gave  descriptions.  The  attendance 
numbered  no.  During  the  evening  Mr.  F.  R.  Terry  took  about  30 
members  to  view  the  York  City  Plate  at  the  Mansion  House. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  was  given  to  the  Minster  at  which, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  remains  of  the  arcade  of  Archbishop 
Roger’s  palace  in  Dean’s  Park,  lately  renovated,  the  Rev.  Hy. 
Lawrance  described  the  Heraldry  in  the  Nave  windows,  the  Rev. 
H.  T.  S.  Gedge  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Harrison  the 
Minster  Library.  Later,  at  Bolton  Percy  Church,  Mr.  Harrison 
read  a paper  on  the  East  Window;  and  at  Nun  Appleton  Hall, 
Mr.  Syme,  on  behalf  of  Lady  Dawson,  gave  an  account  of  the  house, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Knowles  a note  on  the  Henry  Giles  glass.  About 
100  persons  were  present. 

The  last  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  September  17th,  was  in  the 
North  Riding.  At  Leake,  South  Kilvington,  Thirsk,  and  Felixkirk 
Churches  Dr.  Hamilton  Thompson  again  interested  those  attending; 
at  Leake  Hall  Mr.  A.  J.  Walker  gave  a note  and  also  one  at  his 
home,  Mount  St.  John;  and  at  New  Building  Mrs.  Hotham  de- 
scribed the  house  and  read  a short  account  of  its  owners.  Over 
90  members  made  the  day’s  round. 

W.  H.  Houghton. 
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THE  REV.  CARUS  VALE  COLLIER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier  Yorkshire  Archaeology 
has  suffered  a severe  loss.  Though  Heraldry  was  his  special  subject, 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  almost  every  branch  of  Antiquarian 
Study  and  possessed  a wide  and  accurate  knowledge  in  many 
directions.  But  it  is  as  the  close  personal  friend  of  so  many  of 
us  that  his  loss  will  be  most  widely  felt  in  our  Society.  His  genial 
disposition  and  willingness  to  give  a helping  hand  to  others  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  probably  no  member  of  the 
Council  was  as  well-known  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members 
as  he  was. 

The  youngest  son  of  Mr.  John  Collier,  of  Sheffield,  he  was  born 
there  and  educated  at  the  Collegiate  School  in  that  City  and  at 
University  College,  Durham.  He  was  ordained  in  1887,  and  held 
curacies  at  Christ  Church,  Bridlington,  St.  Jude’s,  Sheffield,  Great 
Ayton,  and  Burton  Agnes.  He  was  also,  from  1892  to  1895,  Chap- 
lain of  Davington  Priory,  Kent,  where  access  to  the  late  Thomas 
Willement’s  famous  collection  of  Heraldic  Manuscripts  afforded 
him  unrivalled  opportunities  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  that  subject. 
In  1904  he  became  incumbent  of  East  Harlsey  and  Ingleby  Arn- 
cliffe,  and  in  1911  was  preferred  to  the  Rectory  of  Langton. 

He  was  not  only  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society  and  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
but  at  one  time  acted  as  Honorary  Editor  of  the  East  Riding 
Antiquarian  Society’s  Transactions,  was  secretary  of  the  York 
Diocesan  Advisory  Committee  for  the  granting  of  faculties,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  secretary  of  the  joint  Board  of  Advisory 
Committees  for  the  Northern  Province. 

Throughout  his  career  he  was  a devoted  friend  of  our  society. 
He  seldom  missed  either  an  excursion  or  a meeting  of  the  council, 
and  his  gifts  to  the  Library,  both  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts, 
were  numerous  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Collier’s  exploration  of  the  site  of  a Roman  Villa  at  Harp- 
ham,  in  1904,  was  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  Roman 
Yorkshire.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  another  villa  near  Langton,  and  in  spite  of  failing  health 
continued  to  take  an  interest  in  this  important  work  to  the  last. 


Rev.  CARUS  V.  COLLIER,  M.A.,  F.S.A 
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It  has  been  impossible  to  compile  a complete  list  of  his  con- 
tributions to  various  antiquarian  publications,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  subjects  in 
which  he  was  interested  and  on  which  he  was  competent  to  write. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society — - 

XX,  237.  A Sixteenth  Century  Note  Book. 

XXI,  190.  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Burton  Agnes,  The  Heraldry. 

XXII,  189.  Wressle  Castle,  The  Heraldry. 

XXIII,  442.  Thornthorpe  Manor  House. 

XXIV,  321.  Carved  Stone  found  at  Kirby  Underdale. 

XXVI,  326.  A Transcript  of  an  Old  Malton  Document. 

XXVIII,  428.  Lead  Weights  found  at  Wharram-le-Street  and  Wet- 

wang. 

XXIX,  107.  Note  on  two  Font-like  Objects  at  Sleights. 

XXIX,  240.  A Stone  Panel  at  Sutton-on-Derwent. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Rev.  H.  Lawrance — 

XXIV,  383.  Ancient  Heraldry  in  the  Deanery  of  Buckrose. 


XXV,  71. 

do. 

do. 

Pickering. 

XXVI,  91. 

do. 

do. 

Harthill. 

XXVI,  230. 

do. 

do. 

Holderness. 

XXVII,  140. 

do. 

do. 

Bulmer. 

XXVIII,  34. 

do. 

do. 

Ryedale,  Cleve 

land.andRich 

mond. 

XXIX,  202. 

do. 

do. 

Catterick. 

East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society — 

IX,  75.  Some  Further  Gleanings  from  Old  Burlington. 

IX,  87.  The  East  Riding  Portion  of  an  Heraldic  MS.  relating  to 

Yorkshire. 

X,  70.  An  unrecorded  East  Riding  Brass  at  Harpham. 

XII,  23.  Stovin’s  Manuscript. 

XIII.  do. 

XIII.  The  Roman  Remains  at  Harpham. 

XIX,  69.  Notes  on  some  East  Riding  Disputes. 

XXII.  Documents  at  Everingham. 

XXIV,  28.  Lowthorpe  and  its  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Martin. 
XXVIII.  Documents  at  Burton  Agnes. 

XXIX.  do. 

Transactions  of  the  Hunter  Archaeological  Society — - 

III,  123,  193,  295.  Letters  and  other  Papers  relating  to  Church 

Affairs  in  Sheffield  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Ill,  211.  Funeral  Biscuits. 

Other  Books  and  Articles  from  his  pen  include — 

Yorkshire  Heraldry,  1893. 

Notes  on  the  Heraldry  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Sheffield. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Heraldry  in  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Bridlington.  {Bridlington  Free  Press,  1893.) 
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Notes  on  a Barrow  at  Bradwell. 

[Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc.) 

Davington  Priory. 

( Archceologia  Cantiana,  1896.) 

Notes  About  Great  Ayton  in  Cleveland,  1896. 

Roman  Remains  at  Harpham. 

( Proceedings  Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  2 Series  XX,  215.) 

An  Account  of  the  Boynton  Family,  1914. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Langton,  East  Yorks.,  1653-1724. 
( Parish  M agazine. ) 

Kirkham  Priory. 

(Brit.  Archceol.  Assoc.,  1923.) 

The  Story  of  Malton  from  Earliest  Times. 

(Yorkshire  Gazette,  1925.) 

The  Earliest  Register  Book  of  St.  Michael’s,  Malton. 
(Parish  Magazine.) 


WILLIAM  HORNE,  F.G.S. 

By  the  death,  at  the  age  of  92,  of  William  Home,  of  Leyburn, 
Wensleydale  loses  a zealous  antiquary  and  England  loses  its  oldest 
clockmaker.  His  earliest  hobbies  were  coin  collecting  and  geology. 
A large  number  of  his  fossils  from  the  limestone  strata  was  accepted 
by  the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  known  as  “ The  Yore  Dale 
Rock:  Mr.  Horne’s  collection.”  And  his  private  museum  attracted 
visitors  from  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Here  are  relics 
of  the  past  life  of  Wensleydale  from  the  Stone  Age  downwards. 
Axes  and  spear-heads  of  the  Bronze  Age;  Roman  and  Anglo- 
Danish  weapons  and  ornaments;  relics  of  the  Civil  War  period; 
and  about  25  grandfather  clocks,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
rarity.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  museum  to  have  been 
formed  by  any  single  individual  anywhere.  Apart  from  English 
antiquities,  Mr.  Horne  had  acquired,  through  his  friendship  with 
Professor  Petrie,  a considerable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  ornaments. 

In  1881,  when  the  British  Association  met  in  Wensleydale,  Mr. 
Horne  conducted  the  members,  and  he  had  on  several  occasions 
acted  as  leader  to  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological,  the  British  Geologi- 
cal, and  other  learned  Societies.  He  had  been  a member  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  for  45  years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  “ Horne  Museum  ” will  be 
continued  by  its  founder’s  two  sons,  who  hope  to  add  to  the  speci- 
mens as  opportunity  occurs. 
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[The  Section,  Reviews,  Transactions  of  Yorkshire  Societies,  etc.,  and 
Yorkshire  Bibliography,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  E.  W.  Crossley, 
Broad  Carr,  Holywell  Green,  Halifax,  to  whom  all  communications  should 
be  addressed.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  any  items 
which  may  have  been  omitted.] 


REVIEW. 

The  Complete  Peerage.  By  G.E.C.,  revised  and  much  enlarged  by 

the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  now  edited  by  H.  A.  Doubleday  and 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  Volume  vii,  Husee— Lincolnshire. 

St.  Catherine  Press,  1929. 

The  seventh  volume  of  this  work  is  the  result  of  wide  research 
among  documentary  records;  and  sprightly  footnotes  often  add 
a human  touch  to  the  severe  details  of  the  text.  We  venture  to 
congratulate  the  editors  on  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  The 
evidence  from  French  sources  is  specially  to  be  commended;  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  several  references  to  local  publications, 
such  as  this  Journal  and  volumes  of  the  Record  Series,  while  con- 
siderable use  has  been  made  of  the  late  Mr.  Farrer’s  Early  Yorkshire 
Charters. 

In  this  particular  volume  there  are  comparatively  few  peerages 
which  would  be  described  as  mainly  of  Yorkshire  interest.  But 
these  include  the  dukedom  of  Leeds;  the  viscountcy  of  Irvine, 
in  the  Ingram  family;  the  de  jure  barony  of  Ingham,  which  passed 
into  the  Stapleton  family  by  marriage;  the  barony  of  Knyvett, 
of  only  fifteen  years'  duration;  that  of  Langdale  of  Holme,  created 
in  the  person  of  the  famous  royalist  general,  Sir  Marmaduke,  and 
extinct  in  1778;  that  of  Latimer  of  Corby,  descending  in  the  elder 
line  from  William  le  Latimer  of  Scampston;  and  that  of  Lascelles, 
which  had  a brief  existence  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  only  holder  of  the  latter  barony  who  was  a descendant  of  a 
Domesday  tenant  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  and  by  birth  a 
Maunby,  took  his  mother’s  name  of  Lascelles  on  succeeding  to  her 
inheritance : on  whose  death  the  barony  fell  into  abeyance  among 
his  four  daughters. 

There  are  a few  other  peerages,  which  though  deriving  their 
name  from  a place  in  Yorkshire,  such  as  Leconfield  and  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  predominantly  Yorkshire. 
Another  case  of  a different  kind  is  that  of  Danby.  The  reason  for 
Sir  Thomas  Osborne  taking  that  title,  and  also  that  of  Latimer  of 
Danby,  was  of  the  flimsiest  description;  for,  although  his  mother 
was  descended  from  the  Latimer  family,  she  was  in  no  way  their 
representative,  nor  did  she  inherit  any  of  their  property. 

From  some  points  of  view  the  most  valuable  pages  are  those 
which  comprise  the  earldoms  of  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and 
Lincoln.  There  is  a Yorkshire  territorial  interest  in  all  these  save 
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Leicester.  In  the  case  of  Kent  it  was  a holder  of  this  earldom  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  priory  of  Mount  Grace ; and  perhaps  the  mere 
mention  of  his  licence  to  found  it  with  the  footnote  “ The  remains 
of  this  are  still  to  be  seen  near  Northallerton/’  and  another  foot- 
note recording  a licence  to  transfer  his  bones  there,  are  not  com- 
pletely satisfying  to  the  Yorkshire  eye.  Moreover,  it  is  not  clearly 
stated  that  his  possession  of  the  Manor  of  Cottingham  was  due 
to  his  descent  from  his  great-grandmother,  the  Wake  heiress. 
There  is  an  excellent  account  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  who  acquired 
the  honour  of  Pontefract  by  marriage  with  that  peculiar  lady, 
Alice  de  Lacy.  And  in  the  case  of  the  earldom  of  Lincoln,  there 
are  valuable  accounts  of  the  family  of  Gant  and  of  the  later  genera- 
tions of  that  of  Lacy.  Pontefract,  the  centre  of  the  Lacy  interest 
in  Yorkshire,  receives,  however,  rather  scanty  treatment,  though 
it  is  noted  that  one  of  the  young  sons  of  the  last  Lacy  lord,  in  running 
on  a tower  there,  fell  off  and  was  killed,  his  brother  being  drowned 
in  a well  in  Denbigh  Castle.  It  was  because  of  these  misadventures 
that  Alice  de  Lacy  became  her  father’s  heiress;  and  her  inheritance 
considerably  increased  the  power  of  her  first  husband,  Thomas 
of  Lancaster. 

C.  T.  Clay. 

TRANSACTIONS,  Etc.,  OF  YORKSHIRE  SOCIETIES. 

Halifax  Antiquarian  Society’s  Papers  for  1928  ( continued ) include, 
Halifax  Builders  in  Oxford,  by  T.  W.  Hanson;  Some  Ovenden 
Houses,  by  W.  B.  Trigg. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  No.  158 — The  Evolution  of  the  Miners’ 
Safety  Lamp,  by  T.  Sheppard;  and  Record  of  Additions.  No. 

159 —  Archery  Medals  and  Memoranda,  by  T.  Sheppard.  No. 

160-  — -Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Facsimile  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
by  T.  Sheppard. 


PAPERS  ON  YORKSHIRE  SUBJECTS  IN 
NON-YORKSHIRE  TRANSACTIONS,  Etc. 

Antiquity  for  June,  1929,  includes  The  Lynchet  Groups  of  Upper 
Wharf edale,  Yorkshire,  by  A.  Raistrick  and  S.  E.  Chapman. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Vol.  XXXVI, 
Third  Series,  No.  17,  includes  an  Account  of  the  Conference  of 
the  R.I.B.A.  at  York,  June,  1929. 

The  Journal  of  the  British  Society  of  Master  Glass- Painters,  Vol.  II, 
Part  4,  includes  William  Fowler:  Artist  and  Antiquary,  by 
Peter  B.  G.  Binnall.  (The  list  of  his  engravings  includes  those 
of  many  Yorkshire  objects.) 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  N ewcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  4th  Series,  Vol.  IV,  include  a Note  on  a new  Roman 
Inscription  from  Bowes  (pp.  19-20). 


REVIEWS,  ETC. 
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The  Transactions  of  the  Newcomen  Society,  Vol.  VII,  include  Lead 
Mining  and  Smelting  in  West  Yorkshire,  by  A.  Raistrick. 
(Deals  largely  with  Monastic  Mining.) 

The  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  Vol.  XVI II,  includes  Roman  York: 
Excavations  of  1926-1927,  by  S.  N.  Miller. 

The  Sociological  Review  for  July,  1929,  includes  A Fourteenth- 
Century  Regional  Survey,  by  A.  Raistrick. 


YORKSHIRE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

[Note. — Books  and  Pamphlets  are  included  in  this  list  which  have  been  issued 
from  1 Jan.,  1925.  The  compiler  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  which  may 
have  escaped  his  notice.] 

Angles,  Danes  and  Norse  in  the  District  of  Huddersfield;  by  W.  G. 
Collingwood;  8JX5-J;  pp.  62;  2nd  ed. ; ( Tolson  Memorial 

Museum  Publications,  No.  ii);  Huddersfield:  Swindlehurst  and 
Nicholson,  1929. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Wordsworths  of  Peniston  and  their  Aumbry; 
collected  by  Gordon  Graham  Wordsworth;  8Jx6J;  pp.  34; 
Privately  printed,  1929. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Rolle,  with  an  edition  of  his  English  Lyrics; 
by  Frances  M.  M.  Comper;  pp.  xx  -f  340;  Dent,  1929. 

The  Priory  of  Grosmont  in  Eskdale ; by  Hugh  P.  Kendall ; 6\  X 4 ; 
pp.  18;  (Reprinted  from  the  “ Whitby  Gazette  ” Sept.  20  and  27, 
1929];  1929. 

Archbishop  Herring's  Visitation  Returns,  1743,  Vol.  II;  edited 
by  S.  L.  Ollard,  M.A.,  and  P.  C.  Walker,  M.A.;  8§X5j;  pp. 
223;  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series,  Vol. 
lxxii;  1929. 

Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Manor  of  Crosley,  Bingley,  Cot- 
tingley  and  Pudsey,  in  co.  York,  with  Inventories  and  Abstracts 
of  Bonds,  Part  III;  Edited  by  W.  E.  Preston;  iox6J;  The 
Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Local  Record 
Series,  Vol.  i;  1929. 


INDEX. 


The  letter  n denotes  that  the  name  is  in  the  notes  to  the  page. 


Abbeville,  190 

Abdication  of  James  II,  276,  etc. 
Abduction,  136 
Abel  cross,  248 
Abergavenny,  19 
Acaster  Malbis,  4,  14,  15 
Acca,  cross  at,  244 
Acklam  Hall,  126 
Acomb,  108,  250 

Adam,  son  of  Peter,  288;  son  of 
Ralph,  98;  son  of  Swain,  294 
Addams,  Wm.,  lieut.,  285 
Addewyk,  31 1 

Addy,  S.  O.,  117,  249,  344;  Wm., 
117 

Adel  church,  344 
Adwalton  Fair,  248 
Agbrigg  Wapentake,  383 
Agincourt,  battle  of,  159,  203 
Agricola,  331 

Agricultural  appliances,  Early,  343 

Aguillum,  Alice,  73 

Ailette,  the,  16,  42 

Ailred  of  Rievaulx,  246 

Alisi,  102 

Ainderby  Steeple,  343 
Amsty,  the,  266,  284 
Aire  Valley,  360,  361;  (bronze  age 
in),  361,  362 
Airton,  359,  360 
Aislaby  in  Pickering,  383 
Akar  fitz  Bardolf,  212 
Akastr,  John,  388 

Alabaster  effigies,  67;  tombs,  250 
Alan,  Hugh,  son  of,  72;  le  Sauvage, 
203 ; see  FitzAlan 
Albemarle,  Earl  of,  290 
Albini,  Nigel  d’,  212,  369 
Aldborough,  253 
Aldeburgli,  Wm.  de,  307 
Aldfield,  nr.  Studley,  379 
Aldred,  Ralph,  son  of,  379 
Aldworth,  Berks.,  50 
Alex.,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  395 
Alkebarwe,  co.  Lincoln,  302 
Allcroft,  A.  H.,  364,  365 
Allen,  Hope  Emily,  341-343 
Allendale,  Lord,  315,  319 
Allerston,  N.R.,  341,  372,  384 
Allerthorpe,  nr.  Bedale,  370,  375, 
376,  377,  380;  Harrison  of,  206; 
Robinson  of,  205 


Allerton  Bywater,  hoard  of  Roman 
coins  at,  250 

Allerton  Mauleverer,  4,  14,  48,  56 
Almondbury,  97,  250 
Alnwick,  64 n 
Alric  of  Cawthorne,  97 
Altar-plate,  see  Church  plate 
Alvechurch,  47,  50 
Alvethorpe,  138,  144,  145,  150 
Alwoodley,  317;  Robert  de,  296 
Amabel,  dau.  of  John,  son  of  Essulf, 
309 

Amiens,  190,  19 1 
Amotherby,  24,  37,  65,  66 
Ampleforth,  24,  35,  253,  380 
Amyas,  Isabel,  315;  John,  138,  315; 
Rich.,  315 

Anchorite,  Anchoress,  142,  143 
Anglian  comb,  350 
Anjou,  Charles  ot,  335 
Anlaby,  121 

Antiquaries’  Journal,  344 
Apperley  Bridge,  359 
Appleton,  13;  on  Wiske,  379 
Appleyard,  Rich.,  152 
Archaeological  Association,  British, 
140 

Arci  de  [D’arci],  Wm.,  294,  295 
Arcle,  Arkill,  Rich,  son  of,  379; 

Thos.  son  of,  381 
Ardsley,  72 

Armenters,  Alice,  224  (ped.) 
Armorial  window  at  Adel,  344 
Armour,  1,  2,  16 n,  26,  131,  232,  236 
Arms  of  families;  Aislaby,  31; 
Ascough,  204;  Aske,  206,  207, 
210;  Baldesmere,  222;  Barker, 
209;  Barton,  208;  Beauchamp, 
214,221;  Bellingham,  220;  Berke- 
ley, 221;  Bigod,  no,  209,  212; 
Bland,  214;  Blankmusters,  37 n; 
Bolebec,  221;  Bordesden,  37,  3 8n, 
66 n;  Botiler,  224;  Botreaux,  214; 
Bowes,  213;  Boynton,  205;  Braith- 
waite,  207;  Brus,  Bruce,  59-60, 
220,  223;  Bulmer,  16;  Caerleon, 
222;  Cantelupe,  46,  47 n\  Cecil, 
217,  222;  Chaworth,  204;  Clare, 
212,  213;  Clarence,  214;  Clifford, 
219;  Clervaux,  206;  Cobham, 
214;  Colby,  216;  Coivile,  42,  214; 
Constable,  205,  209;  Conyers,  42, 
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205,  207,  214;  Cornwall,  214; 

Courtenay,  214,  219;  Crathorne, 
55;  Cresacre,  63;  Dacre,  223, 
224;  Dalton,  209,  210,  216; 

Danby,  216;  Darcy,  5472,  266, 

209,  21 1 ; Dawson,  213;  De 

Burgh,  14 n,  206,  207;  De  la  Pole, 
223,  224;  Despenser,  214,  219; 
Drax,  209;  England,  219,  223; 
FitzAlan,  10,  n,  203,  204;  Fitz- 
Gerald, 221;  FitzHugh,  204,  205, 

206,  209,  211,  212,  218,  219,  221, 

223,  224;  Fitzjernegan,  218;  Fitz- 
Maldred,  221;  FitzRandall,  208, 
216,  218,  224;  Fossard,  109,  no; 
France,  204,  223;  Fulthorpe,  210, 
213,  214;  Gant,  209;  Gaunt,  164; 
Goldsboro’,  5 ; Graham,  220;  Grey, 
204,  210,  211;  Greystoke,  223, 
224;  Grimthorpe,  6,  8;  Hamelton, 
i8w,  34;  Harrington,  218;  Hast- 
ings, 214,  221;  Heckington,  222; 
Herle,  214;  Heytsbury,  214;  Ho- 
ward, 222;  Hotham,  31;  Hunger- 
ford,  214;  Hussey,  214;  Hutton 
of  Marske,  209;  Jervaulx  Abbey, 
212;  Ingilby,  66;  Kay,  216; 
Kirkbride,  208;  Kyllom,  210; 
Langton,  216;  Lascelles,  206,  207; 
Lasenby,  204;  Latimer,  221,  222; 
Lichfield,  222;  Lisle,  221;  Lucy, 
224;  Lumley,  58^;  Lucy,  224; 
Malebisse,  15;  Manston,  34;  Mar- 
mion,  212,  218,  219,  221,  223, 
224;  Martindale,  220;  Mauduit, 
214;  Mauley,  42 n,  51,  109,  209; 
Metcalfe,  203;  Metham,  18;  Mid- 
delton,  45,  350;  Milbanke,  210, 
222;  Moels,  214;  Moleyns,  214; 
Montacute,  214,  219,  223;  Mon- 
thermer,  214,  219;  Moon,  216; 
Moreby,  52,  53;  Morvile,  224; 

Moryn,  208;  Mountford,  210; 
Mowbray,  12,  64,  212,  213;  Mus- 
grave,  42^,  220;  Musters,  213, 
214;  Neville,  202,  205,  212,  214, 
216,  217,  219,  221,  222,  223,  224; 
Newburgh,  214;  Newmarsh,  29; 
Norton  Conyers,  220;  Oversilton, 
163;  Oysell,  223;  Parr  of  Ravens- 
worth,  21 1 ; Paulet,  208;  Penton, 
220;  Percy,  213,  221,  222,  223, 
224;  Peveril,  214;  Pigott,  216; 
Pilkington,  105^;  Playz,  222; 
Plumpton,  26,  27;  Pogys,  214; 
Poictou,  109;  Ratcliffe,  221;  Red- 
vers,  214;  Rilston,  221;  Roald 
the  Constable,  212;  Robson,  210; 
Roos,  9,  46,  212,  218,  221,  223,  224; 
Ros  of  Kendal,  21 1;  Ryther,  45; 
Saltmarshe,  54;  Salvin,  109,  no; 
Samwaies,  203;  Saundford,  221; 
Savile,  105^;  Scales,  222;  Scar- 


gill,  32;  Scrope,  168,  202 — of 
Bolton,  217,  218,  223,  224 — of 

Danby,  209 — of  Masham,  206, 
207,  208,  215,  218,  223,  224; 

Sheffield,  61,  203,  204;  Stafford, 

218,  219,  222;  Stapleton,  17,  43, 

220,  223;  Stewart,  220;  Stiveton, 

57;  St.  Loe,  214;  St.  Quintin, 

219,  221;  Sutton,  62,  21 1 ; Teye, 

27;  Thoresby,  210;  Thornhill,  20, 
204,  293W,  303,  314;  Thweng,  58; 
Tiptoft,  202,  223,  224;  Tirwhit, 

209;  Trusbut,  9 n;  Tyes,  221; 
Urswick,  207;  Vaux,  223,  224; 
Vavasour,  36;  Vere,  221;  Vescy, 
5;  Wake,  214;  Walcot,  222; 
Walkingham,  46;  Wandesford,  213, 
214;  Warren,  204;  Warwick,  221; 
Wilson,  203;  Winston,  222;  Wood- 
stock,  214;  Wyvill,  40,  216,  218; 
York,  city  of,  251;  York,  see  of, 
213. 

Armstrong,  A.  Leslie,  117,  255, 

344;  Rev.  E.  A.,  346 
Armthorpe,  nr.  Doncaster,  69,  70 n, 
71,  72,  73;  Alan,  70;  Henry  de, 
85,  86,  87;  John,  70;  Robt., 
70,  72;  Thos.  de,  69,  70,  73,  86, 
87 

Arnald,  John,  143 
Arncliffe,  41;  see  Ingleby  Arncliffe 
Arrouaise,  Order  of,  340 
Arrowheads,  flint,  250 
Arthog,  N.  Wales,  256 
Artois,  Robt.  de,  235 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  68 
Ascough,  arms  of,  204 
Ash,  Kent,  16;  effigy  at,  47,  49, 
50;  Robt.,  ensign,  284 
Ashby,  Canon  Thos.,  241,  393; 

Puerorum,  146 
Ashcroft,  Mr.,  257 
Aske,  203;  arms  of,  206,  210; 

Conan,  211;  Eliz.,  21 1 
Askern,  86 
Askham  Hall,  124 
Askrigg,  364 
Assault,  136,  138 
Assulf,  see  Essulf 

Astley,  Anth.,  E.  of  Shaftesbury, 
no 

Athelyngfleet,  Rich.,  388 
Atkinson,  John  B.,  124;  Peter, 

123,  124;  Wm.,  124 
Attercliffe,  church  in,  120 
Augustinian  Order,  159,  161,  252, 
340 

Aukley,  Yorks.,  79 
Austen,  Chancellor,  251,  253 
Austin  Canons  and  Templars,  371-2 
Averenges,  Edm.  le,  299;  Eliz.,  299 
Avranches,  69 
Awkbarowe,  John,  388 
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Axe-heads,  early,  133,  343 
Aylesbury,  136 
Ayremyne,  John  de,  297 
Aysgarth,  14,  364;  church,  15b, 

165,  169,  172,  179,  181,  182,  183, 
199,  200,  202-203 
Ayton,  Great,  398 
Azerley,  Dawson  of,  213 


Babthorpe,  Edw.,  307;  Mary  or 
Elizab.,  307 

Backhouse,  I.,  256,  257 
Bagby,  369,  379 
Baggaley,  J.  W„  344 
Bagshaw,  E.  G.,  117 
Baildon  and  the  Baildons,  114,  120 
Baildon,  Moor,  358,  359,  361,  362; 
Dr.  Francis,  114;  Paley,  F.S.A., 
68,  88,  114,  118,  120,  167,  286, 
287 

Bainton,  nr.  Driffield,  385 ; effigy  at, 


15,  47,  51,  235 

Bairstow  family,  248;  Edw.  C.,  253 
Baker,  H.  G.,  108 
Balderston,  Joan  and  Wm,,  104 
Baldesmere,  arms  of,  222;  Maud 
and  Giles,  Lord,  224  (ped.) 
Baldwin  Brown,  Prof.,  132,  133 
Balneheck,  85,  86 
Banastre,  John,  138 
Banke,  Robt.,  388 
Bannister’s  Chantry,  138 
Bannockburn,  battle  of,  5,  17  n, 

5E  52 

Banteley,  Wm.,  388 
Barbott,  Rich.,  391 
Barden,  360;  effigy,  3;  Tower,  253, 
338 

Barforth,  St.  Laurence  chapel,  113 
Barker,  Barbara  and  Thos.,  209; 
Francis,  149 

Barkeston,  Goditha  de,  291 
Barkisland,  288 

Barkston,  Hundred  of,  368;  Leic., 
158,  199,  201 
Barley,  Thos.  de,  312 
Barnabie,  Gernash  de,  391 
Barnard,  Castle,  378,  384;  E.  A.  B., 


394 

Barnboro’,  2 $n,  39 n,  47,  48,  62,  63 
Barneby,  Hugh  de,  77 
Barnlay,  John,  388 


Baron,  W.  R.  N.,  119 
Bartlett  family,  248 
Barton,  arms  of,  208 ; 

378 

Basset,  Margery,  17,  44; 


St.  Mary’s, 
Sir  Miles, 


i7>  44 

Bassitt,  Peter,  381 

Bate,  Leonard,  145,  149,  15°;  Rich., 


143 


Bateley,  John,  300;  Rich.,  300; 
Wm.,  300 

Battersby,  C.  J.,  249 
Battye,  Rich.,  149 
Bavent,  Roger  de,  98 
Bayeux,  Bishop  of,  69;  tapestries, 
402 

Bayharn  Abbey,  Sussex,  79 
Beads,  Roman,  108-9;  Saxon,  109 
Beale,  Geo.,  cornett,  283 
Beauchamp,  arms  of,  214;  Eliz.  and 
Rich.,  224  (ped.);  Maud,  12  n\ 
Sir  Wm.,  12 n\  see  Bello  campo 
Beauchief  Abbey,  117 
Beaumont,  Thos.,  138 
Beauvais,  190 
Beck,  Horace  C.,  109 
Beckwith,  John,  ensign,  284;  Wm., 
lieut.,  284 

Bedale,  3 n,  4,  10-12,  2 $n,  47,  48, 
60,  61,  202,  297,  370,  37 5,  378, 
379;  chantry  in,  299;  church, 
11  n,  202,  203,  234,  299;  rector 
of,  286  (ped.),  298,  299,  4,  314 
Bedern  chapel,  York.  113 
Beeford,  church  of,  375 
Beeston,  par.  reg.,  249 
Belasyse,  Barbara  and  Henry,  210 
Bella  Agna,  Isabella  de,  371 
Bellerby,  Thos.  de,  374 
Bellingham,  arms  of,  220 
Bello  campo,  Wm.  de,  82 
Bells,  church,  149,  153,  325 
Belmonde,  392 
Belson,  Thos.  de,  299 n 
Belvoir,  9 

Bel  wood,  Serjeant,  9 
Bennington,  Salop,  19 
Benson,  G.,  119,  244,  250,  345,  397 
Benvenu,  Thos.  le,  321 
Berebrower,  Wm.  Clark,  176 
Bergen  Museum,  134 
Berhg,  Hugh  de,  75;  Roger  de,  75 
Berkeley,  arms  of,  221;  Eliza,  and 
Thos.,  Lord,  224  (ped.) 
Berkhampstead  castle,  103 
Berlawe,  John  and  Alice,  138 
Bernack,  Joan,  56 n\  Sir  John,  36 n 
Bertie,  Chas.,  271 
Bervill,  Robt.  de,  293 
Berwick,  Adam  de,  383 
Berwick  on  Tweed  and  the  revolu- 
tion, 277 
Besingby,  395 
Beste,  John  le,  136 
Beswick,  bench-end  at,  181 
Beverley,  Canon  of  St.  John,  299; 
minster,  157,  158,  166,  168,  169, 
171,  172,  173,  177,  178,  180, 

181-3,  184,  186,  189,  194,  196, 
197,  198,  199;  M.P.  for,  54;  St. 
Giles  of,  371 ; Thurston,  provost 
of,  341 
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Bewick,  341 

Bibliography,  Yorks.,  119,  250-3, 

346-7,  403 

Bierley,  East,  301,  305 
Bigod  [Bigoth],  Hugh,  395;  Sir  John, 
no;  Ralph,  arms  of,  209,  212 
Bilson,  John,  D.Lit.,  132,  235,  255 
Bilton,  360 
Bingele,  Gilbert,  293 
Bingley-Ilkley  road,  357;  Isabel 
Mone  of,  316;  Runic  inscription 
at,  243 

Binnall,  Peter  B.  G.,  402 
Birdforth,  378,  379,  380,  383 
Birdoswald,  351 

Birkin  church,  253;  family,  286; 

parson  of,  85 ; Adam  de,  286 
Birstal,  vicar  of,  304;  vicarage, 
institution  of,  296;  in  Holderness, 
341 ; Thos.  son  of  Adam  de,  300 
Bishop  Auckland  castle,  201 
Bishops,  trial  of  the,  265,  267 
Biwell,  Thos.,  389 

Black  Death,  The,  50,  58,  62,  63, 
64,  236 

Blaker  (?  Blacker  in  High  Hoyland), 

Blakiston,  co.  Durham,  30 
- Blanchfront,  Sir  John,  50 
Bland,  arms  of,  214;  Alison  and 
Thomas,  214 
Blaxton,  Yorks.,  79 
Blore,  Edw.,  249 
Blundell,  Wm.  de,  392 
Boconnoc,  Cornwall,  rector  of,  139 
Bodleian  Library,  222 n,  234,  240 
Bogg,  E.,  375W 

Bolebec,  arms  of,  221;  Hugh,  7; 
Isabel  and  Walter  de,  224  (ped.) ; 
Margery,  7 

Bolehalch,  in  Silkston,  74,  75,  76 
Bolinton,  Wm.  de,  79 
Bolland  genealogy,  119 
Bolling,  John,  ensign,  284 
Bolsover  castle,  36 
Bolton,  castle,  127,  203,  359;  Lord, 
38^ ; on  Swale,  202,  204;  Percy, 
W3>  359;  Percy  church,  397; 

Prior  Thos.  of,  57 n;  Priory  or 
“ Abbey,”  252,  253,  287,  339 
Bonaincourt,  Guy  de,  375,  383 
Bond,  Francis,  158,  172,  173 
Bonney,  Mr.,  143 
Bootham  school,  120 
Bordesden,  Sir  John,  24,  37,  38; 
Katherine,  38^,  65;  Sir  Wm.,  38, 

65 

Bordley,  359;  stone  circle,  356 
Boroughbridge,  193;  battle  of,  2, 
12 n,  46,  53,  54,  55,  60 
Borrow  Bridge,  nr.  Tebay,  257 
Bossall  par.,  384 

Bossu,  Robt.,  E.  of  Leicester,  395 


Boston,  Lines.,  233 
Bosvile  family,  347 
Boteler,  Agnes,  45 ; Hugh  le,  73 ; 
Sir  Nigel,  45;  Rich,  le,  295;  see 
Butler 

Botiler,  arms  of,  224;  Agnes,  350; 

Sir  Nigel,  350;  Sir  Theobald,  294 
Botreaux,  arms  of,  214 
Bouchier,  Joan,  224  (ped.) 

Boulin,  Arnold,  190 
Bourbon,  Louis  de,  235 
Bourchier,  Lord,  213 
Boutell’s  Christian  Monuments,  349 n 
Bowes,  arms  of,  213;  castle,  33; 
Roman,  350,  352,  402;  temple 

lands  at,  384;  Eliz.  and  Sir  Geo., 
213;  Sir  Ralph,  349 
Bowet,  Archbp.  Henry,  387 
Boynton,  arms  of,  205;  church  and 
hall,  255;  family,  400;  Chris,  of 
Sedbury,  205;  Thos.,  20 $n 
Brackenhall  Green,  358 
Bradelay,  Laising  de,  102;  Nich., 
98;  Robt.  and  Wm.,  87 
Bradfield  earthworks,  113 
Bradford,  Antiquary,  248;  Cart- 
wright Hall,  359,  360,  362;  Gram- 
mar School,  336;  Hist,  and  Antiq. 
Soc.,  403;  lord  of,  70;  Soc.  of 
Friends  in,  247,  251;  Walter, 

143 

Bradley,  in  Stainland,  102;  nr. 
Huddersfield,  97-106;  Dolhn  de, 
102;  John  de,  102;  Abbot  Mar- 
maduke,  106;  Wm.  de,  102 
Bradshaw,  John,  capt.,  285 
Bradup  stone  circle,  356 
Bradwell,  barrow  at,  400 
Braithwaite,  Rich.,  207 
Bramham,  moor,  359,  360;  Helen 
wife  of  Matt,  de,  291 
Bramley  par.  reg.,  118,  249 
Brampton,  85;  [Bierlow],  31 1;  lands 
in,  292 

Brancepeth,  7;  Neville  of,  39 
Braose,  Wm.  de,  12 n 
Brasses,  Monumental,  26,  115,  203, 
205,  207,  210,  213,  216,  219,  220, 

234»  326,  399 

Bray  ton,  John  and  Eliz.,  86;  Thos., 
86 

Brereleye,  Edm.,  83;  Hugh,  83 
Bretton,  Sir  Wm.  de,  74,  75,  76 
Bretwysel,  Rich,  de,  31 1 
Brian  son  of  Alan,  203 ; see  FitzAlan 
Bridford,  W.  de,  386,  387 
Bridgnorth  castle,  51-2 
Bridkyrk,  vicar  of,  388 
Bridlington,  250,  255,  384;  Bay, 
proposition  that  Wm.  of  Orange 
should  land  there,  269,  272; 

canons  of,  341;  charters,  116, 
1 1 7,  1 21;  Christ  Church,  398; 
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foundation  of,  241;  heraldry  in, 
399;  Priory,  157,  159,  162,  164, 
165,  172,  173,  174,  177,  187,  197, 
198,  199,  240,  241,  375  n,  392; 

Priory,  Foundation  charter  of, 
395 

Brierley,  W.  H.,  123-9 
Briestwistle,  301-303;  Michael  de, 
296 

Brigg,  J.  J.,  57,  251,  257;  W.  A., 
252 

Briggs  family,  344 
Brighouse,  306 
Brinsworth,  78 

British  Archaeological  Association, 
140,  400 

British  Association,  400;  visit  to 
Leeds,  253 

British  Museum,  131,  134,  256,  350, 
353 

British  Record  Society,  394 
Brito,  Walter,  37 in)  Wm,  290 
Brize  Norton,  Oxf.,  37 
Brodsworth  par.,  72 
Bromehead,  C.  E.  N.,  118,  249,  C.  N., 
132 

Brompton,  nr.  Scarboro’,  382 
Brondsted,  Dr.,  238,  239 
Bronflet  (Brownflet),  Ralph,  188; 
Robt.,  prebend,  188;  Wm.,  canon 
of  Bridlington,  187;  Wm.  of 
Ripon,  Carver,  173,  174,  177, 

197;  see  Carver 
Bronte  family,  253 
Bronze  Age,  131,  249,  354-365; 

implements,  343,  344,  359-6o, 

400;  comb  (Anglian),  350;  Pal- 
stave, 248 

Brooks,  John,  capt.,  284;  Lieut., 
284 

Broomfleet,  381 
Brotherton,  Col.  Sir  E.  A.,  120 
Brotton,  nr.  Saltburn,  378 
Brough,  by  Bainbridge,  344,  351, 
352;  nr.  Catterick,  378 
Broughton  in  Craven,  360 
Broughton  (Oxon.),  50 
Brown,  A.,  132;  Thos.,  149;  Wm., 
347;  Wm.,  F.S.A.,  27 n,  40 n,  41  n, 

\7n 

Browne,  John,  glass  painter,  119 
Brownhirst,  248,  301  n 
Brunthwaite,  nr.  Keighley,  359 
Brus,  arms  of,  223;  fee  of,  373; 
Adam,  60;  Adam  de,  378;  of 
Annandale,  60;  of  Skelton  castle, 
19 n,  60;  Robt.,  60;  Robt.  de, 
395;  Wm.,  48,  60 
Brydlyngton,  Wm.,  388 
Brystwyke,  Robt.,  198 
Bubwith,  381 
Buck,  Matt.,  lieut.,  285 
Bucklen,  Frank,  251 


Buckrose,  383,  399 
Bucktrout,  Geo.,  156 
Bulli,  Rich,  de,  391 
Bullock,  John  and  Margery,  320 
Bulmer,  5,  377,  384,  399;  Sir  John, 
5,  15 n,  16,  17 n\  Sir  Ralph,  4, 
1 5n,  16 

Bultere,  Rich.,  151 
Bunale,  Thos.  de,  246 
Burden,  lands  in,  317 
Burgh,  arms  of;  21 1;  family,  218 n\ 
de,  see  De  Burgh;  John  de,  14 n; 
Sir  Philip,  13;  Sir  Thos.,  4,  13; 
see  Burgo 

Burghfield,  Berks.,  19 

Burghtbrygh,  19 1 

Burghwallis,  85,  88 

Burleigh,  Lord,  22272 

Burgo,  Rich,  de,  82;  Wm.  de,  300 

Burlington,  Old,  399;  Lord,  285 

Burnell,  Robt.,  153 

Burneston,  202,  205,  379,  380 

Burrell,  nr.  Bedale,  379 

Burreston,  379 

Burton  Agnes,  398 ; church  and  hall, 
255;  documents  at,  399;  heraldry 
at,  399 

Burton,  family,  218 n;  J.  J.,  117; 

Robt.,  389 
Bury,  Lancs.,  103 
Busli,  Roger  de,  307-8 
Butler,  Agnes,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81, 
82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  89;  Con- 
stance, 77,  81,  89;  Edmund,  80, 
81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  89;  Hugh, 

75,  76,  77,  78>  79,  80,  81,  89; 
Isabel,  79;  Joan,  82,  85,  86; 

John,  83,  85,  86,  87,  89;  Peter, 
77;  Ralph,  75;  Rich.,  75,  76,  77, 
78,  79,  89;  Robt.  de,  69,  71  n, 
77,  80,  81,  82,  89;  Simon,  88; 
Theobald,  68,  82;  Wm.,  73,  76, 
80,  81,  85,  86,  87,  89 
Butlers  of  Skelbrook,  68,  69,  73; 

Hugh  the,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73 
Buttercrambe,  384 
Butterfield,  Rosse,  248 
Butterwick,  4,  5,  7,  8 
Buwyk,  Thos.  vicar  of  Bridkyrk,  388 
Bygot,  Richd.,  372;  Roger,  370 
Bygott,  Roger,  383 
Byland,  Abbey,  253,  316,  341,  369; 
Abbot  of,  101,  296;  battle  of, 
3522;  monks  of,  292 
Byrne  in  Temple  Hirst,  371 


Cade,  Wigan  son  of,  378 
Caerlaverock,  siege  of,  7,  9,  11,  36, 
203 

Caerleon,  arms  of,  222 

Calais,  siege  of,  62 

Calder,  river,  100;  valley,  361 
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Calthorn,  Wm.  de,  82 
Calverley  charters,  294 
Camail  and  jupon  armour,  64,  66 
Cambord,  Robt.,  370,  378 
Cambridge,  Trin.  Coll.,  373 n 
Cammbell  church,  rector  of,  391 
Campaigne,  Maud  of,  67 
Campania,  Peter  de,  80 
Camperis,  Cecilia,  380 
Campsall,  Yorks.,  86,  88,  157 
Canons,  regular,  252,  340 
Cantelupe,  Lord,  47 n 
Canterbury,  St.  Aug.  Abbey,  112; 
Aug.  Abbey,  112;  Memorials  of, 
290 n;  monks  of,  289;  St.  Thomas 
of,  289 
Carcroft,  88 

Carey,  Lady  of  Ton  Abbey,  269 
Carkin,  384 
Carlecotes,  31 1 

Carlisle,  carving  at,  187;  and  the 
Revolution,  264,  276;  Tullie  House 
Museum,  134 

Carlton,  nr.  Arncliffe,  377 
Carlton,  nr.  Stanwick,  378 
Carlton  in  Helmsley,  380 
Carlton  Husthwaite,  380 
Carpentarius  family,  188,  191 
Carpenter,  Huctred  the,  102;  Rob., 
1 41 ; Robt.  the,  99 
Carperby  stone  circle,  354,  358,  363 
Carr  of  York,  architect,  123,  124 
Carr  family,  344 

Carver  (or  Bronflet),  Chris.,  175, 
176,  188,  191;  David,  192;  John, 
188,  191;  Ralph,  175,  176,  188; 
Rich.,  188,  189,  192;  Wm.,  174-178, 
183,  186-189,  191,  197 
Carving,  wood,  224 
Castle  dykes,  364,  365;  N.  Stainley, 

113 

Castle  Howard,  346,  383,  384; 

Roman  pottery  at,  256 
Castle  Levington,  20 n 
Cateby,  138 
Catherton  family,  114 
Cattal,  381 

Catterick,  64,  202,  204,  206-8,  378, 
384>  399;  Camp,  346;  Roman,  352 
Catton,  381 

Cave,  370;  Prior  John,  386,  389; 
Rich.,  388;  see  North  and  South 
Cave 

Caves  and  Cave  dwellers,  345 
Cawod,  Wm.,  388 
Cawood  Gatehouse,  338 
Cawthorn,  nr.  Pickering,  383;  dia- 
grams of,  plan,  226;  Roman  camps 
at,  90,  225-231;  sections,  229, 
327-331;  Alric  of,  97 
Cawthorne,  W.R.,  294 
Cecil,  arms  of,  217,  222;  Thos., 

224  (ped.) 


Cedd,  St.,  of  Lastingham,  246 
Celts,  Bronze,  359 
Cescinsky  and  Gribble,  195 
Chad,  St.,  life  of,  246 
Chalenor,  Robt.,  144 
Chalices,  237 
Chancellor,  Thos.,  102 
Chantries,  dissolution  of,  139,  144, 
149,  152,  153 

Chantry  chapels,  86,  135-156;  founda- 
tion of  a,  86;  meaning  of,  135 
Chapel  Allerton  par.  reg.,  249,  344 
Chapman,  Miss  S.  E.,  354,  402 
Charde,  Robt.,  198 
Charlesworth,  John,  120,  346;  S.,  117 
Charms  or  wish  stones,  256-7 
Chartham,  Kent,  234 
Chaworth,  arms  of,  204;  Patrick 
and  Maud,  204 
Chepel  (Domesday),  97 
Chery,  John,  388 

Chester,  73,  187;  Constable  of,  293 
Chetwynd-Stapleton,  H.  C.,  373 n 
Chew  Magna,  Som.,  47 
Cheyne  atelier,  York.,  234 
Cheyne,  Sir  Wm.,  brass  of,  66 n 
Childe,  H.  S.,  336 
Choir  stalls,  157,  etc. 

Christchurch  Priory,  157,  182 
Christianity,  Dean  of,  80 
Chrodegang  of  Metz,  340 
Chudleigh,  269 

Church,  The  Statutes  of  the,  253 
Church  plate,  144,  145,  149,  153, 
211,  214,  219,  220,  237 

Churchwardens’  Accounts,  117 
Churwell,  Leeds,  359 
Circles,  stone,  354-358 
Cistercian  Order,  101 
Civil  War  period,  253 
Clapham,  A.  W.,  118;  Sheffield, 

ensign,  285 

Clare,  arms,  212,  214;  Gilbert  de, 
I2w;  Rich.,  213;  Roesia,  12 n 
Clarence,  arms  of,  214 
Clark,  Wm.  Berebrower,  176 
Clarke,  H.  L.,  120 
Clarke-Thornhill,  Thos.  Bryan,  314 
Clarkson,  H.,  148 

Claro  wapentake,  379,  381,  382, 

383>  384 

Clavering,  Euphemia  and  John,  39 
Clay,  C.  T.,  116,  120,  247,  286,  341, 

344-  345>  4°2;  J-  W.,  F.S.A., 
105W,  no,  306^,  314,  326 
Clayton,  John,  154 
Cleckheaton,  296,  302 
Clehongre,  Here.,  16 n,  47,  49,  50 
Cleodolinda,  princess,  326 
Clervaux,  arms  of,  206;  Sir  John 
and  Isabel,  55 

Cleveland  deanery,  399;  Field  Club, 

117 
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Cliburn,  Rich.,  308 
Cliff,  381 

Clifford,  arms  of,  219;  family,  219W, 
339;  Lord,  Colonel,  266,  285; 

Robt.  de,  82,  85 
Clifton,  nr.  Brighouse,  113 
Clifton  Reynes,  Bucks.,  23 
Clitheroe,  361;  lordship  of,  302; 

Wm.  de,  chaplain,  136 
Close,  A.  W.  M.,  121,  251 
Cloughton  tumulus,  338 
Cobh  am,  arms  of,  214 
Cocker  mouth  castle,  52 
Cockfield,  Sir  Robt.,  36 
Cocklouwe,  Thos.  de,  156 
Cockroft,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  349 
Coffin  chalice  and  paten,  13 1,  237 
Coins,  see  Numismatics 
Coke,  Thos.,  77 
Colburn,  346 

Colby,  Chris.,  arms  of,  216 
Colchester,  St.  Botolph’s,  340 
Cold  Kirby,  380 

Coleby,  co.  Lines.,  296,  301,  303 
Collier,  Rev.  C.  V.,  no,  m,  116, 
1 17,  202,  238,  240,  249,  326  n, 
344;  bibliography  of,  399;  obit- 
uary notice  of,  398-400;  John, 
398 

Collin,  Jas.,  lieut.,  284 
Collinge,  W.  E.,  109,  118,  119 
Collingwood,  R.  G.,  92,  96,  107, 

231,  344’  345,  35G  W.  G.,  112, 
240,  243,  250,  322,  403 
Colne,  361 ; river,  100 
Colt,  Thos.,  152 
Colton,  373 

Colvile  of  Dale,  arms  of,  214;  Isabel 
and  Sir  John,  214;  T.  de,  380 
Colville,  effigies,  16  n\  Eliz.,  43; 
Philip,  41;  Sir  Robt.,  24,  41,  42, 
43;  Sir  Wm.,  41 
Combe  Flory,  co.  Som.,  16 n 
Comper,  Frances,  M.  M.,  403 
Conan,  Duke  of  Britanny,  11 
Conisboro’,  288 

Connyng,  Henry,  192;  John,  192 
Constable,  arms  of,  205,  209;  Burton, 
210;  Joan,  58;  Sir  John  the,  73; 
Sir  John,  of  Halsham,  205;  Ralph, 
205;  Sir  Ralph,  of  Flamboro’, 
209;  Sir  Robt.,  59 
Constables  of  Flamboro’,  170,  172 
Conyers,  arms  of,  205,  214;  Adam, 
220;  Eliz.,  208,  214;  Eliz.  and 
Sir  John,  42;  of  Hornby,  Chris., 
208;  Sir  John,  214 
Cooke,  Peter,  325 
Cookson,  Eliz.,  153 
Cooper,  T.  P.,  251;  Wm.,  252 
Copley,  family,  118;  Alvery  and 
Kath.,  153;  Godfrey,  ensign,  285 
Copmanthorpe,  369,  371,  374,  376,  382 


Corbridge,  Archbp.,  6,  32,  346 
Corder,  Philip,  250,  256,  346 
Cornborough,  39,  58 
Cornwall,  arms  of,  214;  tin  and 
lead  mining  in,  257;  Earl  of,  204; 
Rich.,  Earl  of,  291 
Cornwallis,  Sir  Wm.,  222,  224  (ped.) 
Coteler,  Thos.,  193 
Coton,  Thos.,  389 
Cottingham,  249 
Cottingley,  lands  in,  288 
Cotton,  John,  145,  389 
Council  of  the  North,  341 
Court  Christian,  313 
Court  Rolls,  Sheffield,  245 
Courtenay,  arms  of,  214,  218,  219; 

family,  219^ 

Courtney,  ■ John  de,  385 
Coverham  Abbey,  4,  5,  21,  24,  38, 
202,  208;  heraldry  at,  208 
Cowan  Bridge,  257 
Cowell,  Thos.,  389 
Cowper,  John,  192 
Cowthorpe,  381 

Cowton,  368,  370,  371,  379;  battle 
of,  246;  Templars  at,  374,  375, 

376’  378,  379 
Cox,  J.  C.,  160 
Coxwold,  380,  383 
Cracoe,  361 
Crakehall,  379 

Crambeck,  Roman  pottery  at,  256, 
346 

Crancewyk,  John,  192 
Cranswick,  30,  31  n 
Crathorne,  2 $n,  47,  55;  Sir  Wm., 
47>  55 

Craven,  highways  in,  251;  museum, 
Skipton,  352,  359,  360,  362;  Rich, 
de,  75,  76 

Crawford,  O.  G.  S.,  365 
Crecy,  battle  of,  49,  58,  60,  62 
Crek,  Barthol.,  391;  Geoffrey  de, 
391;  John  de,  391;  Margery  de, 
391;  Robert,  391 

Cresacre,  John,  63;  Percival,  62; 

Sir  Thos.,  48,  63 
Creswell  Crags,  Derb.,  117,  344 
Creyke,  brass  at,  63 n 
Cridling,  Adam  de,  98,  99,  100 
Criggleston,  345 
Crigleston,  John  de,  305 
Croer,  Rich.,  380 

Croft  on  Tees,  378,  384;  Anglian 
sculpture  at,  243,  244 
Crofte,  arms  of,  207;  Robt.,  149 
Crofts,  Mary  and  Roger,  207 
Crofton,  Yorks.,  82 
Cromwelbotham  [Cromwelbothem, 
Cromwellbothum,  Cromwellbot- 
tom],  Agnes  and  John  de,  299; 
Lacy  of,  313,  315,  344 
Cromwell  [Crumbewell,  Crumbwell], 
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Idonia  de,  82;  John  de,  82,  83; 
Thos.,  160 

Crookes  Urn  burial,  344 
Cropthorne,  cross  at,  238 
Crosland,  Adam  de,  100;  Adam  son 
of  Roger  de,  73 
Crosses,  ancient,  120,  238 
Crossley,  E.  W.,  106  n,  113,  114, 

117,  243,  246,  249,  255,  338,  339, 
346,  401;  F.  H.,  158 
Cross-stone,  343 
Crowle,  Thos.,  388 
Crump,  W.  B.,  117,  121,  248,  344, 
345 

Cudlip,  F.  W.,  1 14 
Culgaith,  Cumb.,  294,  295 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Soc., 
250 

Cummins,  Abbot,  119 
Cundall,  359 
Curtis,  L.  P.,  347 

Cutlers’  trade,  Sheffield,  245;  in  Hal- 
lamshire,  History  of  the  Corporation 
of,  245;  Wheels,  245 
Cyclas,  the,  3,  25,  26,  47,  48,  59, 
60,  61,  62,  63,  236 
Cypher,  letters  in,  262,  263,  267 n, 
271 

Cysterfeld,  375W 


Dacre  family,  arms  of,  212,  218,  223, 
224 

Daggers,  Bronze  Age,  360 
Dalehouse,  Thos.,  389 
Dalton,  359;  arms  of,  209,  210,  216; 
John,  342;  Sir  Marmaduke,  210; 
Thos.,  209;  Sir  Wm.,  210 
Danby,  arms  of,  216;  family,  163; 
pedigree  of,  222 ; Sir  Abstrupus, 
216;  Thos.  Osborne,  Earl  of,  Ed. 
High  Treas.,  258;  impeachment 
of,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  259; 
Wm.  of  Orange  his  friend,  259; 
letter  of,  to  Wm.  of  Orange,  260- 
2;  signs  invitation  to  Wm.,  268; 
to  raise  Yorkshire,  269;  puts  his 
affairs  in  order,  1688,  270;  orders 
seizure  of  Scarboro’  Castle,  273; 
letter  to,  from  Bp.  of  London: 
the  Prince  of  Orange  “ wonders  he 
has  not  heard  from  you,”  275; 
appointed  Governor  of  Hull  and 
Lt.-Gen.  of  five  Northern  Counties, 
276;  moderation  of,  278  et  seq. 
Dancastre,  37 

Danvers,  Sir  Chas.,  224 n;  Sir  Wm., 
222 

Danyel,  Wm.,  303 
Darcy,  arms  of  206,  21 1;  Eliz.,  209; 
Sir  Hervey,  286  (ped.),  29 ^n;  Jas., 
Lord,  209;  John,  21 1;  John,  col., 
285;  John,  Lord,  43;  Sir  John, 


373;  Norman,  29 $n\  Sir  Wm., 
295W 

Darley,  Thos.,  145,  149,  153 
Darnley,  Earl,  373,  374 
Darnton,  Abbot  John,  104,  105 
Darrington,  24,  32,  87,  98*2. 
Daubeney,  Isabel,  9;  Wm.,  9 
D’Aubernon  brasses,  63% 

Davey,  Col.  John,  266 
Davies,  Robt.,  F.S.A.,  215 
Davington  Priory,  Kent,  398,  400 
Dawson,  arms  of,  213;  Anthony, 
213;  Lady,  397 
Deane,  Edw.,  ensign,  284 
De  Burgh,  arms  of,  206,  207,  208, 
211;  Anne,  208;  Eliz.,  207; 
John,  206,  207;  Sir  Thos.,  21 1; 
Wm.,  206,  207,  208 
Deighton,  384 
Deincourt,  Maud,  53 
De  la  Hay;  see  Hay 
De  la  Pole,  arms  of,  223,  224 
Delfin  (Domesday),  97 
Demaine,  Jas.,  123 
Denby,  South,  303;  Wm.,  373; 
Wm.  de,  381 

Deneby,  in  Kirkheaton,  316;  Juliana, 
wife  of  Simon  de,  291;  Osbern  de, 
292;  Wm.,  son  of  Pain  de,  290 
Deneby,  in  Penistone,  303,  305 
Dent  family,  373 
Denton,  manor  of,  315 
Deramore,  Lord,  255 
Derby,  Earl  of,  269 
Derry thorpe,  Lines.,  298 
Despenser,  arms  of,  214,  218,  219; 
family,  21  gn]  Hugh,  71;  Hugh 
le,  ‘ the  elder,'  71 

Devil’s  Arrows,  Boroughbridge,  250, 
253 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  1688,  268; 

Earl  of,  274,  275 

Devonshire  House,  London,  247,  282 
Dewsbury  carving,  239,  243 
Dewsbury,  Moot  hall,  338;  rector 
of,  3W 

Dialect,  Yorkshire,  252 
Diary,  eighteenth  century,  117 
Dickering,  383,  384 
Dijvelt,  Dutch  diplomatist,  260, 
261 

Dispensator,  Hugh,  71;  Robt.,  yin 
Dissolution,  chantries,  139,  144,  149, 
152,  153;  of  monasteries,  144,  160, 
165,  168 

Dodsworth,  Roger,  139 
Dodyngton,  Robt.,  388 
Dolfin,  Alan,  102;  Gilbert,  102; 

Henry,  102;  Rich.,  102 
Domesday  for  E.  Yorks.,  119 
Doncaster,  68,  85,  etc.;  Parish 

Church,  346;  Michael  de,  74; 
see  Armthorpe 
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Dore,  Alice  de,  98 

Doubleday,  H.  A.,  401 

Downe,  Viscount,  373 

Downham,  heraldry  at,  208-9;  par., 

384.  385 

Dowyff,  Robt.,  175,  176,  188,  190, 
191 

Dransfield,  Chris.,  218 
Drayton  Beauchamp,  66 n 
Drax,  priory,  15 1;  prior  of,  387; 
John,  312;  J.  S.  W.,  of  Ellerton, 
209;  Margt.,  312 
Drebley,  359 

Drewton  in  North  Cave,  381 
Dronfeld,  parish,  98^;  Joan,  80; 
Thos.,  80 

Droop,  Prof.  J.  P.,  344,  352 
Drury,  Chas.,  117,  344 
Dudley,  E.  of  Leicester,  215 
Duffield,  Thos.,  388 
Duggleby,  383 

Dun,  John,  of  Thornhill,  312;  Eve, 

312 

Duna,  102 

Dunblaine,  Lord,  271,  273 
Dundee  castle,  11 

Dunnington  in  Beeford,  37 $n,  3S2, 

385 

Dunstal,  Acrosius  de,  379 
Durham,  and  the  Revolution,  264; 
Bp.  Cosin’s  library,  241;  carving 
at,  191,  198,  199,  200;  castle,  158, 
200,  201;  early  carving  at,  239; 
effigies  made  at,  5,  7,  8,  13,  14, 
28,  29,  31;  school  of  sculpture, 
234;  University,  398;  Archdeacon 
of,  343;  Bp.  of,  381 
Dykes,  W.  H.,  46 
Dyreton,  Rich.,  389 
Dyson,  Taylor,  M.A.,  250 


Earthworks,  113 

Easby  Abbey,  43 n,  160,  168,  172, 
206;  Anglian  Sculpture  at,  243, 
244 

East  Halsham,  341 
East  Harlsey,  398 
East  Hirst,  385 
East  Keswick,  307 
East  Layton,  343 

East  Riding,  117;  Antiquarian  Soc., 

398,  399 

Ebberston,  nr.  Pickering,  384 
Eccleshall  par.,  251 
Edinburgh  Museum,  134 
Edlington,  68 

Effigies,  1-67,  203,  206,  208,  212, 
213,  216,  232-6,  299,  302,  346, 

347,  349,  350;  see  Wooden  Effigies 
Egglescliffe,  31 
Eggleston  Priory,  349 
E^idius  (Giles),  of  Beverley,  371 


Egis,  Rich,  son  of,  391 
Eglesfield,  John  de,  325 
Egton,  Salvin  of,  no;  coin  found 
at,  345 

Egyptian  Antiquities,  400 
Eia,  Lord  Perillus  de,  392 
Eilrichrope,  290 
Eilsi,  290 

Eland,  John  de,  83 

Eldwick,  360 

Elgar,  W.  H.,  117 

Elgin,  crest  of,  220;  Earl  of,  220 

Elias,  Chaplain  of  Halifax,  310; 

Michael  son  of,  72 
Elland,  98,  105,  117,  121;  Savile  of, 

307 

Ellerton,  383 

Ellis,  A.  S.,  68,  69,  83,  97 
Elloughton,  381 

Elphabrough  Hall,  Sowerby,  103 
Eltoft,  Thos.  de,  298 
Elton,  co.  Durh.,  28 
Elwes  and  Henry,  194 
Ely,  carving  at,  186 
Embsay,  360;  in  Skipton,  339 
Emighaim  (?),  Wm.  de,  246 
Emley,  87;  Fitzwilliam  of,  304 
Engelbi,  Raven  de,  65 n 
England,  arms  of,  204,  219 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  199 
Escrick,  4,  5,  22,  253 
Esholt  Priory,  341;  Thos.,  388 
Eshton  Hall,  362 

Espec,  Adelina,  gn;  Walter,  395; 

Walter  de  1’,  gn,  380 
Essex  Archaeological  Soc.,  340 
Essulf,  286,  290  passim,  308,  309, 
310,  320;  Eustace,  Wm.,  Michael, 
John,  and  Laurance,  309;  see 
John,  Jordan,  Richard,  and 
Thomas,  sons  of 
Estamps,  Comte  de,  234 
Estutvill,  Robt.  de,  395 
Esyngwald,  Roger,  387;  Wm.,  vicar 
of  Hesyll  and  Hull,  388 
Etampes,  Chas.,  Count  of,  23 
Etheridge  and  Cornwall,  Ensign,  276 
Etton,  370,  382;  nr.  Beverley,  375, 
376,  377 

Eustace,  son  of  John,  son  of  Essulf, 

309 

Evans,  Bronze  implements,  354,  359, 
360;  Miss  A.  M.,  258 
Eve,  dau.  of  John  de  Essulf,  309, 

310 

Everhill,  Shaw,  117 
Everingham  Park,  345;  documents 
at,  399;  Thos.  de,  85 
Everthorpe,  383 
Evesham,  battle  of,  31 1 
Evreux,  Comtes  d’,  235 
Excavations,  Mediaeval,  12 1,  127; 

Roman,  118,  119,  121 
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Excommunication,  313 
Excursions,  see  Summer  Meetings 
Exeter,  arms  of,  222;  Cathedral, 
233;  Earl  of,  221,  222;  Wm.  Ill 
at,  269 

Eyvill,  John  de,  311;  Thos.  de,  82 


Fabric  Rolls,  173,  177 
Fairfax,  Edw.,  133;  Henry,  capt., 
284;  Lord  (1688),  271,  275,  283, 
284;  Thos.,  capt.,  284;  Thos., 
col.,  284;  Thos.,  ensign,  284; 
Wm.,  no 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  11 
Far  bourne,  John  de,  86,  87 
Fareburn,  69 
Farnell  Stephen,  388 
Farneworth  John,  388 
Farnley  Hall,  Otley,  253 
Farnley,  nr.  Leeds,  300,  302,  303; 
Par.  Reg.,  344 

Farrer’s  Early  Yorks.  Charters,  401 
Farrer,  W.,  69,  97 n,  100 n,  286,  287, 
309,  316,  341 
Farsley  Common,  359 
Fauconberg,  Joan,  42;  John,  Lord, 
42;  Lord,  210;  Lord  Walter,  374 
Fawkes,  Thos.,  capt.,  283 
Faxfleet  Preceptory,  367,  368,  371, 

372.  373,  376,  381 
Featherstone,  lands  in,  318 
Fecherbi,  Ralph  de,  379 
Feizor,  361 

Feliskirk,  Effigy  at,  5,  17,  24,  32, 

39,  45,  46,  53,  57,  08 
Felixkirk  church,  397 
E'encotes,  Great  and  Little,  384 
Fenwick  in  Campsall,  381 
Fernell,  John,  388 
Ferriby,  371;  church,  30 n;  Prior 
W.  de,  387 
Fery,  John  de,  136 
Fewston  church,  133 
Fielding,  Capt.,  276 
Filey  church,  255 
Edney,  Thos.  de,  83 
Einghall,  crucifix  at,  243 
Ednningley,  Notts.,  79 
Firsby,  298 

Edsby,  Thornhill  of,  297,  313-316, 
320 

Fishergate,  Henry  de,  369 
Fishing  industry,  343 
Fishlake  church,  397 
Fisker,  Adam,  312,  313 
Fitz-Alan,  arms  of,  203-204;  Agnes, 
11,  61;  Brian,  3 n,  4,  10-12,  61,  203, 
204,  234,  297,  298,  300;  Katherine, 
11 ; Maud,  297 
Fitz-Brian,  Alan,  11 
Fitz-Gerald,  arms  of,  221 
Fitzgerald,  Aviceand Henry,  224  (ped.) 


Fitz-Henry,  Agnes,  11;  Ranulf,  11, 
2iiw 

Fitz-Hervey,  Henry,  379;  Wm., 
37ffi  378 

Fitzhugh,  arms  of,  204,  205,  206, 
209,  211,  212,  218,  219,  221,  223; 
family,  212;  heiress  of,  212; 
Henry,  211;  Sir  Henry,  205,  219 
Fitz-Hugh,  1 1 ; arms  of,  205,  21 1,  224; 
house  of,  1 1 

Fitz-Jernegan,  arms  of,  218 
Fitz-John,  Aveline,  82;  Eustace, 
395;  G.  T.  Monson-,  252;  Toan, 
82;  Maud,  82;  Rich.,  81,  82 
Fitz-Maldred,  arms  of,  221 
Fitz-Norman,  Ketel,  341 
Fitz-Peter,  Adam,  69 
Fitz-Ralph,  brass,  1,  2;  Robt.,  8; 

Wm.,  of  Grimthorp,  6 
Fitz-Randall,  arms  of,  216,  218, 

223;  John  son  of  Ralph,  218; 
Ralph,  222  (ped.) 

Fitzranulph,  arms  of,  208,  224; 

Rob.,  208 

Fitz-Robert,  Ranulf,  208 
Fitz-Thomas,  Wm.,  53 
Fitz-Walter,  arms  of,  224;  Alice, 
224  (ped.) 

Fitz-William  family,  114;  Eliz.,  87; 
Isabel,  305,  306 n\  Ivan,  7;  Joan, 
305,  306;  Sir  John,  53,  87,  306M; 
Margh  67;  Thos.,  7,  87,  296,  312; 
Ralph,  6,  8,  67;  Sir  Wm.,  47,  53, 
87;  Wm.,  304,  305,  306 n 
Fix'by,  97,  102;  Matilda,  20;  Thos. 
de,  20,  297;  Thornhill  of,  297, 
313-316,  320 

Flamboro’  church,  158,  163,  166- 
172,  179,  180,  182,  183,  184,  197, 
199,  200 

Fleetham,  manor  of,  17 n\  see  Kirk- 
by  Edeetham 
Flemeng,  Reiner  le,  310 
Fleming,  Wm.  le,  79;  Wm.,  son  of 
John,  102 

Flemish  carving,  185,  190,  195, 

196 

Flincham,  Rich,  de,  31 1 
Flixborough,  Darcy  of,  286  (ped.), 
295»  3°3 

Flixton,  391;  rector  of,  391 
Fogswell,  390 

Foliot,  Beatrice,  28  n;  Jane,  224 
(ped.);  Jordan,  381;  Rich.,  28m 
Font-like  objects,  109,  399 
Forcett,  206 
Fordham,  Sir  Geo.,  344 
Forfar  castle,  1 1 
Forrester,  John,  389 
Forster,  Rev.  Ben,  139;  W.  E., 
M.P.  for  Bradford,  248 
Fortibus,  Wm.  de,  290 
Fossard,  Joan  and  Wm.,  no 
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Fossato  (Fosse),  Alice,  321;  Rich, 
and  Eliz.,  321 

Fossils  in  Wensleydale,  400 
Foss  Ing,  363 

Foster,  Canon  C.  W.,  295,  301,  302 
Foston  church,  392  397 
Foulbridge,  nr.  Pickering,  367,  368, 

37P  37E  372,  376,  383.  384 
Foulridge,  Lancs.,  298,  302,  305 
Fountains  Abbey,  4,  12,  97-106, 

121,  253,  341;  Abbot  of,  193 
Fowler,  Wm.,  antiquary,  402 
Fowleys,  Sir  David,  373 
Fox,  George,  247,  248 
France,  arms  of,  204 
Franciscan  monks,  190 
“ Free  Parliament,"  274 
Frere,  W.  H.,  Bp.,  253 
Frescoes  on  wall  paintings,  59 
Fressingfield,  185 
Freston,  Lines.,  10 
Friends,  Society  of,  247,  248,  251, 
267,  346 

Friston,  Rich,  de,  86,  87 
Fryer,  Dr.  A.  C.,  19 n 
Fryseton,  Henry,  388 
Fulthorpe,  arms  of  210,  213;  Anne 
and  John,  210,  213 
Funeral  Biscuits,  399 
Furbishour,  Oliver,  chaplain,  138, 
143.  148 

Furneaux,  Rich.,  30 n;  Sir  Robt.,  30 
Furnival,  arms  of  218;  Maud,  56 n; 

Thos.  de,  311;  Wm.  de,  392 
Fysheburne,  Nich.,  146 


Gagniere’s  drawings,  234 
Gale,  Roger,  202 n 
Galile,  Robt.,  192 
Galkecost,  Ric.  de,  380 
Game,  poaching  of,  137 
Gamel,  341 

Gamelstone,  Wm.  de,  79 
Gant,  Gilbert  de,  241,  242;  Sir 

Gilb.,  51;  Nichola,  51;  Walter 
de,  209,  241 
Ganton,  121,  383 
Gardner,  Arthur,  236,  250 
Gargrave,  Thos.,  144,  145,  149,  153 
Garlick,  Rev.  John,  139 
Garton,  John  and  Ada,  38;  on  the 
Wolds,  28 n,  382 

Gascoigne,  Sir  Wm.,  L.  C.  J.,  64 
Gaunt,  Walter  de,  159,  395 
Gaveston,  Piers,  7,  41,  51 
Gayner,  J.  S.,  118,  249 
Gay  ton,  Sir  Phil.,  19 
Gedge,  H.  T.  S.,  397 
Gellygaer,  330 

Geoffrey  the  chancellor,  395 
Gernet,  John,  294,  295;  Sir  Roger, 
290 


Geruvel,  Michael,  310 
Gibbons,  A.,  F.S.A.,  352 
Gibbs,  Hon.  Vicary,  401 
Gibson,  John,  ensign,  284;  J.,  20 in 
Giggleswick,  362 
Gilbert,  Bp.  of  London,  395 
“ Giles,  Henry,"  glass,  397 
Gill  Grange,  nr.  Keighley,  359 
Gill,  Rev.  A.  A.  R.,  117,  121;  John, 
capt.,  285 

Gilling,  by  Richm.,  299;  East,  378, 
383;  in  Ryedale,  23,  24,  37; 

West,  378,  384 
Girdler,  Ambrose,  lieut.,  284 
Glasgow  University,  340 
Glass,  Anglian,  249;  Egyptian,  109; 
painted,  49,  118,  119,  122,  202, 
213,  216,  217,  218,  219,  223,  224, 
244,  245,  250,  251,  253,  344,  345 ; 
Spanish,  118 
Gledholt,  Sybil  de,  99 
Glossop,  vicar  of,  245 
Gloucester,  cross  at,  238;  Duke  of, 
103;  Earl  of,  12 n;  Robt.  de,  325; 
Robt.  de,  rector  of  Sutton,  237 
Glynne,  Sir  Stephen,  1 in 
Godfrey,  cornett,  283 
Goduin  (Domesday),  97 
Golcar,  79 

Goldsborough,  4,  5,  22 n,  24,  31,  45, 
47,  372;  Hubert  de,  5;  Sir 

Rich.,  4,  5,  6,  24,  32 
Goldsmiths,  108 
Goldthorpe,  Wm.  de,  75,  76 
Gomersal,  302 

Goodgion,  Henry,  ensign,  285 
Goodmansend,  Bradford,  247 
Goodricke  [Goodriche],  Henry,  Bart., 
266,  271,  272;  Lord  Chancellor, 

372-373 

Gough,  Rich.,  139 
Gower,  James,  lieut.,  283;  Lady 
Alice,  387 

Grafton,  Wm.  de,  371  n 
Graham,  arms  of,  220;  Sir  Belling- 
ham, 220;  Catherine,  of  Norton 
Conyers,  220;  Elizab.,  220;  Regi- 
nald, 220;  Sir  Rich.,  220;  Miss 
Rose,  345;  Rose,  118,  340 
Grassington,  360,  361 
Grave  covers,  243,  310,  349 
Gray  family,  219  n,  251;  A vice,  56  n; 
Mrs.  Edwin,  251;  Archbp.  Walter, 
135;  Walter  de,  253 
Great  Ayton,  398,  400 
Great  Hatfield  cross,  338 
Great  Tew,  Oxf.,  16 n 
Greenfield,  Archbp.,  32 
Greenwell,  Canon,  329 
Greetland,  Clay  House,  347 
Grendale,  395 
Grenehirst,  Robt.  de,  301 
Greta  Bridge  Roman  fort,  351,  352 
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Greves,  Thos.,  245 
Grewelthorpe,  383 

Grey,  arms  of,  204,  210,  211,  219; 
or  Gray,  John,  of  Rotherfield,  52, 
56 n,  204,  219 

Greystock,  arms  of,  218,  223,  224; 
Eliz.,  218;  Lord,  6,  7,  8,  67; 
Ralph,  Lord,  218;  surname,  8n; 
Wm.,  7 n 

Grice,  Henry,  154 
Griffin,  see  Madoc 
Grimmesby,  Simon  de,  83 
Grimthorpe,  Lord,  4,  6,  7,  8 
Grinton,  Yorks.,  159;  church,  202; 

heraldry  at,  209 
Grosmont,  Priory  of,  403 
Grover,  Rich.,  380 
Grubstones  stone  circle,  357 
Gudewyn,  Wm.,  388 
Guilds  of  Ripon,  183,  189 
Guisboro’,  Canons  of,  in  1425,  388, 
389;  priory  of,  17 n,  24,  41,  42,  43 n 
Guisborough  (Westerdale),  368 
Gulewart,  Roger,  379 
Gummer,  Aid.  Geo.,  251 
Gundry,  Dorothy,  337;  Joseph,  337 
Gunnebi,  Hunfrid  de,  381 
Gunnethorp,  Lines.,  298 
Gunthwaite,  310 
Gurneys  of  Norfolk,  248 
Gyseburn  Priory,  387 


Hackforth,  1^,  210,  21 1 
Hackness,  Runic  inscription  at,  243 
Haddlesay,  nr.  Selby,  385 
Haigh,  Walter,  E.,  252 
Hald worth,  hamlet  of,  306;  John, 
306,  310;  Orm  de,  309 
Haldane,  H.  C.,  154 
Haldynsby,  John,  388 
Hales,  Rich,  de,  372 
Halewisia,  208 

Halifax,  Antiq.  Soc.,  117,  121,  248, 
343>  402;  church  organs,  343; 
churchwardens’  accounts,  248;  the 
Gibbet  platform,  338;  Highways, 
248,  343 ; Hopwood  Hall,  252 ; hunts 
and  huntsmen,  343;  Piece  Hall, 
338;  Lord,  261;  Viscount,  281,  282 
Halekeld  wapentake,  379 
Halikeldsike,  392 

Hall,  John  de,  388;  T.  Walter,  115, 
119,  245,  252,  346 
Hallamshire  manorial  records,  115 
Haltern  Camp,  227 
Halton,  co.  Lines.,  301,  302,  303 
Halton  Holgate,  Lines.,  2573,  303 
Halton  in  Whitkirk,  371,  373 
Haltwhistle  burn,  226 
Hambleton  Hills,  380 
Hameline,  Earl,  287;  see  also 
Warenne 


Hamelton,  Adam,  18;  Sibyl,  18 
Hampole,  hermit  of,  341 ; nun  of, 
343 

Hampsthwaite  church,  advowson  of, 
392 

Handley,  J.  C.,  248 
Hang  East,  378,  379 
Hang  West,  378 
Hanmer,  Sir  John,  273,  279 
Hanson,  T.  W.,  117,  402;  Edw.,  148 
Hardy,  Peter,  160,  161,  198,  199 
Harewode,  manor  of,  306,  317 
Harewood,  castle,  338;  church,  347; 

effigy  at,  64 n 
Harford,  Mrs.,  131 
Hargrave,  Miss  E.,  118,  249,  344 
Harlsey,  24,  30;  East,  398 
Harpham,  brass  at,  399;  church, 
255 ; Roman  villa  at,  398,  399,  400 
Harris-Gastrell,  Mrs.,  154 
Harrison,  Rev.  F.,  116,  118,  120, 
121,  122,  132,  244,  251,  255,  397; 
Robert,  206;  Thos.,  arms  of,  206 
Harrogate,  133,  134 
Harston  Castle,  36 
Harthill,  380,  385,  399 
Hartlepool,  vicar  of,  388 
Hartishead,  102 
Harum,  Jordan,  379 
Harvey,  68,  69 

Harwood  Dale,  prehistoric  remains, 
338 

Haseldon  Hall,  139,  141,  143,  146, 

150 

Haseley,  Oxon.,  69 
Hasteneys,  Alice  and  Robert,  63 
Hastings,  arms  of,  214,  215,  221; 
crest  of,  21 $n;  Reg.,  Rawdon 
MSS.  of,  341,  345;  Henry,  E.  of 
Huntingdon,  215;  John,  Lord,  19; 
Ralph,  381;  Sir  Ralph,  39 n,  340, 
341,  370,  373;  Rich.,  master  of  the 
Temple,  370 n;  Wm.  de,  370 
Hatfield,  church,  397;  hall,  153; 
Gervase,  153;  Henry,  153;  see 
Great  Hatfield 
Hauch’k,  John  de,  75 
Hauxwell,  3,  165,  199,  210,  379 
Hawise,  Agnes,  83 
Hawksworth,  family  of,  114;  Wm., 
lieut.,  285 
Hawnley,  112 

Haworth  and  the  Brontes,  253 

Hawsker  cross,  338 

Hay,  de  la,  family,  83,  85,  86,  88; 

Thos.  and  Agnes,  87,  88,  89 
Haytfeud,  79 

Haytheby,  co.  Lines.,  302,  303 
Hayton,  380 

Hazlewood  castle,  24,  36 
Headingley  Registers,  118 
Hebbul,  Wm.  son  of  Richard,  83 
Heckington,  arms  of,  222 
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Hedon,  341;  effigy  at,  28 n 
Helk  or  Heck,  Kath.,  85;  Laurence, 
85 

Helmsley,  9,  380 
Hemingborough,  Burton’s,  307 n 
Hemmyslay,  Prior  John,  387 
Hemsworth  par.  reg.,  120 
Henry,  chaplain  of  Halifax,  310 
Henry  I,  signature  of,  395 
Henryson,  John,  175,  176,  188 
Heptonstall,  117;  Highways,  343 
Heraldry,  ancient,  202-224,  398,  399 
Herbert,  Adam,  267,  269;  Peter  son 
of,  73 

Herle,  arms  of,  214 
Hermit  at  Wakefield,  142,  143 
Hermitage  of  St.  John,  245,  252 
Heron,  Wm.,  78 

Herring,  Archbishop,  246,  248,  346, 

4°3 

Hert  and  Hertylpool,  388 
Hert,  Thos.,  193 
Hertishowe,  390 
Hervey,  378;  see  Harvey 
Heslington  Hall,  255 
Heslington,  W.,  166,  167 
Hessle  and  Hull,  vicar  of,  388 
Heth  by  Wakefield,  156 
Heton,  297;  John,  76,  79;  John  de, 
299,  319;  Jordan,  76;  Jordan  de, 
3W 

Hewyke  (Capt.  Hewick),  173 
Hexham,  Abbey,  169;  school  of 
carving,  243 
Heydon,  Rich,  le,  31272 
Heytsbury,  arms  of,  214 
Heywood,  Benj.,  154 
Hibaldstone,  Alex,  de,  381 
High  Ercall,  Salop,  3 
Highways,  ancient,  117,  121,  248, 

251 

Hill,  Richard,  153;  Ihos.  del,  319 
Hilton,  of  Hilton,  co.  Durham,  67 n; 
Sir  Alex.,  6772;  Sir  Robert,  66,  67; 
Sir  William,  67 n 
Hilton,  co.  Durham,  6jn 
Hiperum,  Henry,  316 
Hipperholme,  306 
Hipswell,  346;  church,  210 
Hirst,  Stuart,  310 
Hitch,  Henry,  capt.  and  lieut.,  283 
Hitchen,  R.,  231 
Hoare’s  Wiltshire,  215 
Hobson,  Wm.,  chaplain,  136 
Hode,  Wm.,  174,  175,  176 
Hodgson,  H.  R.,  247,  251 
Hogson,  John,  174,  175,  176,  188 
Holand  [Hoyland],  Adam  de,  74,  75, 
76 

Holderness,  399 
Holgate,  Archbishop,  144 
Hollings,  Isaac,  ensign,  284 
Hollinghurst  [Holynhirst],  315,  318 


Holm,  Prior  H.,  387 
Holme  on  Spalding  Moor,  119,  131, 
133 

Holmes,  Rich.,  69,  70,  71,  73,  74,  98, 
99 72,  286,  287 n 
Holyoak,  Sir  Francis,  373 
Holy  water  Stoup,  323 
Hompton,  Prior  John,  160,  174,  180, 
181 

Hones,  Geoffrey  de,  391;  Sitia,  391 
Hoole,  family  of,  Sheffield,  249 
Hope,  Sir  Wm.,  4m,  127 
Hoperton,  John  de,  371 
Horbiri,  Dionisia,  320;  John,  320; 

Matt,  de,  292 
Horbiry,  Wm.  de,  292 
Horbyry,  Sir  John,  rector  of  Hors- 
ley,  319;  Sir  Thos.,  Kt.,  318 
Hornby,  4,  5,  13,  hi,  202,  210,  21 1, 
244;  castle,  papers  at,  25872,  262 n, 
263,  264 n,  26572,  26672,  26877,  26972, 
271,  27272,  27372,  275,  27672,  27772, 
278,  28572 

Horncliffe,  stone  circle,  357,  358 
Horne,  Wm.,  383,  392;  obituary 

notice,  400 

Horne’s  Museum,  Leyburn,  360, 
392,  400 

Horner,  Wakeman  of  Ripon,  189 
Horning,  Norf.,  185 
Hornsby,  W.,  117 

Horselay  (Long  Horsley,  co.  North- 
umb.),  318-319 
Horsfall,  Dr.,  202 
Horsforth  church,  349 
Hospitallers,  Knights,  366-385  pas- 
sim 

Hotham,  383 ; Alice,  3072 ; Eleanor, 
3072;  Sir  Geoff.,  24,  30;  Johanna, 
3072;  Mrs.,  397;  Thomas,  30 
Houghton,  nr.  Pontefract,  143;  Lord, 
275;  W.  H.,  397 
Houseman,  J.  W.,  117,  248 
Hovingham,  in,  244 
How  Stean,  Nidderdale,  360 
Howard,  arms  of,  222;  Crossley,  158, 
185;  Eliz.,  224  (ped.);  Sir  John, 
224  (ped.);  Sir  Robert,  224  (ped.); 
Thos.,  Earl  of  Surrey,  353 
Howden,  4,  5,  18,  47,  53,  54,  87,  377 
Howley,  woods  of,  153 
Howsham  Hall,  397 
Huby,  stone  at,  133 
Huddersfield,  97,  307,  359;  Angles, 
Danes  and  Norse  in,  403;  church, 
10 1 ; dialect,  252 
Hudsey,  Ambrose,  col.,  285 
Hudson,  arms  of,  220;  A.  V.,  347; 
Rev.  H.  A.,  158,  169,  171,  180, 
182,  183,  20172;  Wm.,  174 
Huet,  Alex.,  190 
Hugh,  son  of  Alan,  72 
Hughes,  Rev.  C.  E.,  120 
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Hull,  190,  193,  274,  275;  History  of, 
252;  Mayor  of,  209;  and  the 
Revolution,  273 

Hull,  Museum,  249;  publications,  343, 
402 

Hunger  ford,  arms  of,  214 
Hunmanby,  51;  church,  255 
Hunslet,  359,  360 

Hunsingore,  advowson  of,  373; 
church,  369,  381,  385;  parish, 

381,  382 

Hunsworth,  292,  301,  302,  305 
Hunter  Archaeological  Soc.,  117,  249, 
252,  344.  399;  John,  307 
Hunterian  Museum,  340 
Hunting  and  forestry,  293 
Huntingdon,  arms  of,  215;  Earl  of, 
215,  341;  M.P.  for,  54 
Hunton,  Anthony,  M.D.,  118 
Hunton  in  Patrick  Brompton,  379 
Hurworth-on-Tees,  6,  8 
Hussey,  arms  of,  214 
Hustler  family,  248 
Hustwhyth,  John,  174 
Hutton  Conyers,  113 
Hutton,  Thos.,  of  Marske,  209;  W.  H., 
D.D.,  252 

Hutton  Moor,  364;  remains  on,  113 
Hyll,  John,  388;  Wm,  de,  301  n 


I’anson,  Wm.  M.,  1,  203,  232-6, 

302 n,  346,  349 
Ickornshaw  moor,  361 
Igmanthorpe,  26,  58 n 
Ilbert  (de  Lacy),  97 
Ilkiey,  and  the  moors,  253,  358,  359; 
effigy  at,  5,  17,  24,  32,  39,  44-5, 
46,52,53.57.58,349-5°;  museum, 
243,  359;  par.  reg.,  252;  Roman, 
352;  templar  lands  at,  381; 
Middelton  of,  36:  Wm.  de,  298 
Ilkstone,  Derbyshire,  47 n 
Illingworth,  304 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of,  267 
Ingham,  barony  of,  401 
Ingilby,  family,  173;  Sir  Thos.,  38^, 
65;  Sir  Wm.,  6 $n;  see  Engelbi 
Ingilby  Greenhow,  6 $n 
Ingleby  Arncliffe,  16 n,  24,  42 n,  43, 
378,  398 

Ingleton,  257,  359 

Ingram,  family,  41^,  374;  Sir  Arthur, 
374;  Wm.,  41  n 
Innocent,  C.  F.,  249 
Iresky,  Wm.  de,  392 
Irwin,  Viscount,  374 


Jackson,  Thos.,  arms  of,  204 
James,  II,  abdication  of,  276,  etc., 
279;  Wm.,  153 
Jarpenville  family,  35 


Jarrow,  cross  at,  238,  239 
Jedburgh  castle,  n 
Jellinge,  Denmark,  238,  239 
Jernigan,  Fitz-,  218 
Jerusalem,  Order  of  St.  John  of, 
296,  321 

Jervaulx  Abbey,  11,  166,  167,  172, 
199,  202,  21 1 ; arms  of,  212 
John,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  395;  St., 
of  Beverley,  159;  St.,  of  Brid- 
lington, 159;  son  of  Essulf,  308, 
309,  310 n,  320;  son  of  John,  151; 
son  of  Robert,  72 ; son  of  Thomas, 
392;  son  of  Wm.,  151 
Johnson,  of  Jordan,  Wm.,  379; 

Nath.,  146;  R.  Brimley 
Johnston,  Nath.,  68 n 
Jolif,  Geoff.,  372 

Jordan,  vow  of  miracle,  289-290; 
Alex,  son  of,  378;  son  of  Essulf, 
286-290  passim,  308,  309,  320; 
John  and  Thos.,  sons  of,  99;  Rich, 
son  of,  289,  309 
Jun’,  Robt.  son  of,  391 
Justices  of  Peace  dismissed,  272 

Kay,  arms  of,  216;  Chris.,  216 
Kaye,  Giles,  chaplain,  137;  Sir 
John,  272;  W.  J.,  118,  120,  133 
Keadby,  Lines.,  298 
Keighley,  251;  Ilkiey  road,  356; 

museum,  359;  par.  reg.,  252 
Kelke,  Little,  392 

Kellington  church,  370,  373,  381, 

385;  par.,  380,  381 
Kelway,  Robt.,  145 
Kendal,  251 

Kendall,  H.  P.,  117,  248,  343,  403 
Kenrick,  J.,  366 n 
Kent,  John,  389 

Kenworthy,  John,  252;  Joseph,  251 

Ketelberg,  John  de,  79 

Ketil,  Henry  son  of,  74,  75,  76; 

Wm.  son  of,  74,  75 
Kettlethorpe,  383 
Kildale,  370,  378;  Wm.  of,  5 
Kildwick,  effigy  at,  5,  45,  47,  48, 
53,  57-  58 

Kilham  church,  255 
Killerby,  208 
Kilpyn,  296 
Kilton  castle,  19 n,  58 n 
Kilvington  church,  397;  South,  font 
at,  206 

King’s  butler,  68 

Kings,  Divine  right  of,  279,  280 

Kings  Lynn,  185 

Kingston  upon  Hull,  see  Hull 

Kinsley  Hall,  145 

Kinton,  Robt.  de,  392 

Kiplin,  384 

Kirby  Grindalyth,  383 
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Kirby  Knowle,  369,  379 
Kirby  Underdale,  399;  Hist,  of, 
255.  346 

Kirk,  Dr.  J.  L.,  95,  96,  118,  231, 
250,  256,  329,  331,  351 
Kirkbride,  Geo.,  arms  of,  208 
Kirkburton,  crucifix  at,  243 
Kirkby  Fleetham,  4,  5,  16-18,  32, 
45>  46,  52,  53.  57.  58,  202,  212- 
3.  234,  378,  385;  church  of,  375 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  257 
Kirkby  Malham,  119 
Kirkby  Malzeard,  202,  212,  359, 

360,  383 

Kirkclaugh,  Galloway,  112 
Kirkdale,  243 
Kirke,  Thos.,  cornett,  283 
Kirkeby,  Margaret,  nun,  343 
Kirkham  Abbey,  380,  392,  400; 

Priory,  4,  9,  82,  234,  338 
Kirkheaton,  97,  99,  100,  io6w,  316, 
347;  nr.  Huddersfield,  383 
Kirkleatham,  375 n 
Kirklees,  97;  Lecia,  prioress  of,  100 
Kirklington,  210,  213-15;  effigy  at, 
63,  64,  202;  Temple  lands  at, 

379 

Kirk  Sandal,  Butlers  of,  68-89 
passim 

Kirk  Sandall  church 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  173,  199,  341 
Kirkthorpe,  150;  vicar  of,  139 
Kitchen,  Deborah,  247 
Kitson,  Sydney  D.,  129,  251 
Kiveton,  Danby  of,  259 
Knapton,  384 

Knaresboro’,  119,  121,  132;  Bishop 
of,  249;  chapel  of  H.T.,  391 
Knevet,  Sir  Wm.,  21  gn 
Knight,  Sir  Ralph,  col.,  285 
Knowles,  J.  A.,  118,  119,  250,  253, 

345.  397 

Knyvett,  barony  of,  401 
Kunale,  Thos.  de,  246 
Kyde,  Alice  and  John,  136 
Kyrkeby,  Roger,  389 


Lackynby,  Robt.,  388 
Lacy,  of  Cromwellbotham,  etc.,  344; 
Edm.  de,  295;  Henry  de,  61  n, 

69,  82,  97,  98.  99.  319.  37°.  373. 
381,  382,  385;  Ilbert  de,  46,  68, 
69,  97;  Jolin  de,  7°.  99;  Margt., 
313-31:5;  Robt.,  388;  Roger  de, 

98 n,  99 

Lake,  John  and  Kath.,  138,  139, 
144;  Thos.,  154 

Lalanda,  Robt.  son  of  Jordan  de, 
292 

Lambard,  Alan,  389 
Lambert,  Rich.,  lieut.,  284 
Lancaster,  duke  of,  305,  307;  Earl 


of,  5,  19,  25,  30,  53,  87;  Henry, 
Earl  of,  204;  Thos.  of,  402;  Thos., 
Earl  of,  302;  W.  T.,  9877,  395 
Landmoth,  par.  Leake,  299 
Langbargh,  377,  378,  383 
Langchester,  Wm.,  388 
Langdale,  Sir  Marm.,  131;  Marm., 
Lord,  1 19 

Langefeld,  Wm.  de,  clerk,  312,  313; 

Thos.  de,  312 
Langelmert,  Hugh  de,  391 
Langfeld,  manor,  305,  307;  Thos.  de, 
301.  3°5 

Langley,  John  de,  298 
Langstrothdale,  355 
Langthwaite,  manor  of,  85;  Agnes, 
83,  89;  Hawise  de,  85;  Wm.  de, 
83,  85,  89 

Langton  on  Swale,  378 
Langton,  nr.  Malton,  398;  par.  reg. 
of,  400;  pedigree  of,  222;  Bishop, 
182;  Robt.  de,  377;  Thos.,  104 
Larcher,  Prior  Thomas,  374 
Larking  and  Kemble,  369 n,  37  m, 
37  5n 

Lascelles,  arms  of,  206,  207;  barony 
of,  401;  of  Sowerby,  206;  Edm., 
30;  Rev.  J.,  352;  Matilda,  206; 
Maud,  30,  40  67 n\  Pigot  de,  370, 
379;  Sir  Ralph,  22;  Sir  Rich., 
22;  Roger,  Lord,  22,  67 n;  Sir 
Thos.,  4,  22;  U.  M„  353,  397; 
William,  40 

Lascy,  fee  in  Lines.,  293;  Alice, 
294 n,  300 n;  Edm.,  294 n 
Lasenby,  arms  of,  204;  Chris.,  205 
Lashills,  Wm.  Quarter-Master,  283 
Lastingham,  Abbot  of,  246;  early 
cross  at,  244 

Latimer,  of  Corby,  barony  of,  401; 
Dorothy,  222;  Eliz.,  222;  Kath., 
222;  Lord,  221,  222,  224  (ped.), 
266;  Lucy,  222;  Wm.,  20  n; 
Wm  , of  Scampston,  401 
Latum,  Gilbert  de,  79 
Laughton  en  le  Morthen,  113,  255 
Laughton,  Chas.,  ensign,  285 
Laund,  John  of,  339 
Laurence,  Thos.  son  of,  141 
Lavatrae  (Roman),  107;  Roman  fort, 
35° 

Lawrance,  Rev.  Henry,  4777,  202, 

397-  399 

Lawrence,  L.  A.,  250 
Lawson,  Godfrey,  cap.,  284;  M.,  117 
Lead-mines  at  Lunehead,  256 
Lead  mining,  345;  weights,  399; 

in  W.  Yorks.,  403 
Leader,  R.  E.,  245,  249 
Leake  church,  160,  162-164,  169, 

172-174,  177,  180,  197,  199,  397 
Leathley  family,  114 
Leckhampton,  effigy  at,  47,  50 
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Ledes,  mill  at,  82;  John  de,  151 
Ledys,  Robt.,  388 

Leeds,  Corporation  of,  374;  Duke 
of,  13 n;  efhgy  at,  24,  34;  Gram- 
mar School,  336;  hist,  of,  120; 
H.  Trin.  church,  121;  museum,  359, 
360;  music  at,  344;  Philos.  Soc., 
1 18,  249;  temple  land  in,  373, 
374;  Volunteers,  249;  Wakefield 
road,  138,  139,  147 
Leeming,  379 

Legend  of  St.  Mark’s  eve,  154 
Legards,  of  Anlaby  and  Ganton, 
121;  Sir  J.  D.,  121 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  215,  395;  Nich. 
de,  311,  312 

Leigh,  Geo.,  144,  145;  Silvester, 

i45>  149 

Leland,  John,  139,  140 
Lennox,  Lord,  373;  Richmond,  373 
Lesurais,  Thos.  son  of  Geoff.,  74 
Letts,  Mr.,  191 
Leventhorp,  Cleveland,  377 
Leventhorpe,  Lacy  of,  344 
Lewelyn,  Roger,  136 
Lewes  Priory,  151 
Lexington,  Lord,  21 1 
Leyburn,  360,  378,  400;  see  Horne 
Leyburne,  Roger  de,  82 
Leysers,  Jeremiah  de,  74 
Lichfield,  arms  of,  222;  Dean  of, 
246;  Margt.  and  Sir  Wm.,  224W 
Limington,  co.  Som.,  14 n 
Lincoln,  cath.,  3;  effigies  made  at, 
5,  8;  Alex.,  Bp.  of,  395;  Earl  of, 
51,  6m,  82,  242,  293,  319,  384 
Lindrick,  nr.  Ripon,  379 
Lindsay,  charters,  346;  A.  W., 
Clarencieux , 245 
Lindsey,  Earl  of,  279 
Linfoot,  A.  W.,  109 
Lingor,  Roger  de,  379 
Lisle,  arms  of,  221;  Sir  Gerard, 
224  (ped.);  Margt.,  224  (ped.); 

de  Robt.,  224  (ped.);  Warine, 

224  (ped.) 

Lister,  in  1588,  271;  John,  117,  249, 
251;  Thos.,  Major,  284 
Little  Nayan,  251 
Little  Markham,  vicar  of,  79 
Liversedge  (Lyversegge),  300;  Robt. 

de,  Wm.,  300 
Livet,  Wm.  de,  292 
Lockton,  382 

Loft  us,  Stingsby,  ensign,  284 
Lokewode,  Wm.  de,  142 
London,  St.  Andrews,  Holborn,  366; 
Bp.  of,  268,  274,  275,  340;  effigies 
made  at,  5,  19;  goldsmiths  of, 
108;  H.  T.,  Aldgate,  340;  museum, 
134;  Temple  Bar,  366;  Temple 
church,  3 n,  4,  5,  9.  234,  371; 
Gilbert,  Bp.  of,  395 


Longbotham,  A.  T.,  252,  347 
Long  Preston  church,  340 
Longstaffe,  W.  H.  D.,  202 n 
Longvilliers,  Sir  John  de,  296 
Lotherton,  30 
Lounde,  Lines.,  298 
Louth,  Gilbert,  55;  Margery,  55; 

Nicholas,  55 

Louvaine,  Jocelin  de,  75 
Lower  Warley,  117 
“ Lowood  ” of  Jane  Eyre,  257 
Lowther,  Sir  John,  264 
Lowthorpe  Collegiate  Church,  399 
Loxley,  Peter,  27 n 
Lucy,  arms  of,  224 
Ludham,  Sir  Walt,  de,  74 
Lumley,  arms  of,  58^;  Lord,  264, 

268,  272;  Lord,  in  1688,  271,  273 
Lunbrye,  Roger  de,  392 
Lund,  Alice  and  Peter,  297 
Lunds,  par.  Hawes,  378 
Lune,  river,  257 
Lunehead  Lead  Mines,  256 
Lunguilers,  Sir  John  de,  294 
Lupset  Hall,  144-146,  149,  153 
Luty,  Geo.,  goldsmith,  108 
Luvershale,  Wm.  de,  77 
Lyam,  John  de,  83;  Wm.  de,  83 
Lynchet  Groups,  402 
Lynn,  185 
Lyons,  Sir  John,  50 


Macalister,  R.  A.  S.,  250 
Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  Lady,  347 
Mace,  Thos.,  lieut.,  284 
Madoc  ap  Llewellyn  ap  Griffin,  23 
Maeterlinck,  L.,  196 
Magnus,  Archdeacon  Thos.,  249 
Maherbe,  John,  309 
Malbisse,  Sir  John,  4,  15;  Sir  Rich., 
15;  Sir  Walter,  14^;  Sir  William, 
14  n,  15 

Malden,  R.  H.,  253 
Malebisse,  Hugh,  15 n;  Hugo,  378, 
380 

Malham  moor,  356 
Malherbe,  Mabel,  294 
Malice,  see  Mute 

Maltby,  par.  reg.,  120;  Lines.,  16 n 
Malton,  384;  document,  399;'  effigy 
at,  3,  4;  Priory  of,  38,  341,  345; 
Roman,  250,  346;  Roman  fort  at, 
351;  in  Roman  times,  256;  story 
of,  400;  St.  Michael’s,  400 
Manchester  cathedral,  158,  162,  166, 

167,  168,  169,  171,  172,  173,  177, 

179,  180,  181,  182,  183,  187,  189, 

191,  197.  I98,  199 

Mangy,  Thos.,  goldsmith,  108 
Mann,  J.  G.,  232 
Manor  Court  Wills,  403 
Manorbier,  co.  Pembs.,  14 n 
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Marcheden,  Jacobus,  388 
Mare,  Olive  de  la,  286  (ped.),  294, 
295;  Ralph  de  la,  295 n;  Wm.  de 
la,  294,  29 5« 

Mareschal,  Sir  Peter,  16 n 
Mareys,  Abbot  Wm.,  386,  387 
Market  Weighton,  380,  382,  383 
Marmion,  arms  of,  21 1,  212,  218,  219, 
221,  224;  heiress  of,  212;  Tower, 
1 13 ; Eliz.,  211,  219;  John,  Lord, 
219;  John  48,  56;  Maud,  56;  Robt., 
56  n 

Marriott,  Alf.  and  Thos.,  150 

Marsden,  Henry,  Major,  285 

Marske  bridge,  338 

Marston  Moor,  Red  House,  255 

Martheley,  Peter  de,  298 

Martin,  Dr.  E.  J.,  366,  385;  W. 

Keble,  309,  310 n,  312W 
Martindale,  arms  of,  220 
Mary,  queen  of  Wm.  Ill,  281,  282 
Masham,  church,  202,  215,  243,  244; 

Temple  lands  at,  384 
Mason,  John  the,  100 n;  Wm.,  143 
Maude,  family,  114,  150;  Daniel,  150; 

of  Rylstone,  362 
Mauduit,  arms  of,  214 
Mauleverer,  family,  41  n;  Sir  John,  4, 
14,  48,  56,  301 

Mauley,  family,  383;  Constance, 
no;  Sir  Edm.,  47,  51;  Eliz., 
no;  Isabel,  59;  Sir  John,  59; 
Lord,  no;  Sir  Peter,  85,  no; 
Peter,  40 n,  51,  no;  Sir  Robt.,  59 
Maxtoke  Castle,  52 
Maynard,  bailiff  of  Sowerby,  310 
McCall,  H.  B.,  n n,  64 n,  167,  202, 
205^,  215,  219,  224,  244,  298 n, 
299 n,  306,  333 
McIntyre,  J.,  351 
Meaux  Abbey,  113,  341 
Medelay,  see  Methley 
Medesande,  Wm.  de.,  kt.,  391 
Meinill  family,  9872 
Melrose  Abbey,  190 
Melsa,  Godfrey  de,  341;  Isabel,  341; 

John  de,  341,  383 
Melsa  or  Meaux  family,  341 
Melsonby,  24,  43,  244;  Alan,  44*? ; 
Henry,  44  n\  Sir  Simon,  43  n, 

44W 

Meltham,  307 

Melton,  Archbp.,  141,  156,  339 
Menil,  Gilbert  de,  380 
Meriot,  Sir  John,  16 n 
Merley,  Sir  Roger,  19 n 
Metcalfe,  Jas.,  203 
Metham,  307;  Agnes,  53;  Sir  John, 
4,  18,  53;  Thos.,  18 
Methley  [Medelay],  298;  Cecily,  304, 
305;  Henry  de,  301;  Ivo,  293,  320, 
321;  John,  304,  305;  Margery  de, 
295-  32°>  321 » Wm-  de,  3°l>  3°5 


Meynell,  Sir  John,  2on;  Nich.,  Lord, 
4,  19,  20 n 

Meynell-Ingram  family,  374 
Meyrick,  Sir  Sam,  236 
Michael,  of  Doncaster,  74;  son  of 
Elias,  72 

Middleham,  216,  253,  360;  castle, 
113,  127;  Mary  of,  39;  Neville 
of,  39;  William’s  hill,  113 
Middlehathelsay,  385 
Middleton,  arms  of,  350;  Adam  de, 
319;  Alice,  316;  Sir  Peter,  24,  45, 
143.  349,  350,  368;  Rich.,  316; 
Thos.,  45,  350;  Sir  Wm.,  45,  350; 
Wm.,  Canon,  389 
Midehope,  John  de,  74 
Midgley,  Hall,  153;  Tour  in,  343;  in 
Shitlington,  293 
Midhope  Potteries,  252 
Midhope-cum-Langsett,  251 
Milbanke,  arms  of,  210,  222;  John, 
222;  Mark,  210 
Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  145 
Milestones,  customary,  257;  Roman, 
107,  118 

Militia,  Officers  for  York  and  the 
Ainsty,  284;  of  West  Riding 
(1677-1685),  265,  266;  of  York- 
shire in  Oct.,  1688,  283-5 
Miller,  S.  N.,  91,  96,  119,  121,  231 
Milleri,  Wm.  de,  391 
Mills,  Water,  245,  291,  306,  341,  375 
Milthropp,  Milnthorpe,  257 
Mining,  mediaeval,  345 
Minster,  Kent,  26,  48 
Mireflet,  Idonea,  310;  Reyner,  310 
Mirfield,  299;  house  of,  319;  Adam 
de,  318;  Margery  de,  291 
Misericords,  178,  179 
Mitchell,  John,  lieut.,  284 
Mixenden  Treasure,  117 
Mobberly,  Ches.,  157 
Moels,  arms  of,  214 
Moleyns,  arms  of,  214 
Mone,  Isabel  of  Bingley,  316;  Maud, 
316;  Rich.,  prior  of  Bolton,  340 
Monk  Bretton  Priory,  120,  253,  288, 
308*  309 

Monmouth’s  rebellion,  269 
Montacute,  arms  of,  214,  219,  223 
Monthermer,  arms  of,  214,  219 
Monuments,  scheduled,  339 
Moon,  arms  of,  216;  Abraham,  222 
(ped.);  Judith,  222  (ped.) 

Moor  Monkton,  149,  150;  church, 
255 

Moore,  G.  C.,  344 

Moreby,  Sir  Robt.,  47,  52;  Walter, 
52;  Wm.,  52 

Moreville,  family,  370;  Rich,  de,  375, 
380 

Morewick,  Sir  Hugh,  16;  Taffenney, 
16 
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Morker,  Robt.,  73;  Wm.,  73 
Morley,  359,  360,  361 
Morpeth  castle,  19 n 
Morritt,  Major,  349 
Morteley,  German  de,  75,  76 
Mortham  Tower,  349 
Morton,  Francis,  ensign,  285;  Thos, 
de,  299 

Morvile,  arms  of,  224 
Moryn,  arms  of,  208 
Moulton,  383 

Mouner  [Miller],  Geoff,  le,  80 
Mount  Grace  Priory,  402 
Mount  St.  John,  397 
Mountford,  arms  of,  210;  Alex.,  14^; 
Thos.,  210,  211 

Mowbray,  arms  of,  212,  213;  effigy, 
4,  12,  63;  fee,  373;  Sir  Alex.,  63, 
64,  213;  Sir  John,  64 n;  John  de, 
212,  306;  Lord,  12,  212;  Robt., 
64^;  Robert  de,  369;  Roger,  12 n, 
1 5n,  64;  Roger  de,  212,  369,  373, 
379,  380,  381,  382;  and  Stourton, 
Lord,  68 n 
Mowthorpe,  73 
Moxby  Priory,  193 
Mulgrave  castle,  40 n,  51W;  lord  of, 
no 

Multone,  Abbot  Thos.,  386,  387 
Musgrave,  arms  of,  220;  Cath.,  220; 

Sir  Chris.,  276;  Thos.,  220 
Music  in  Leeds,  249 
Musters,  arms  of,  213;  Eliz.,  64,  213, 
306;  Sir  Henry,  64,  213,  306; 
Robt.  de,  379 
“ Mute  of  Malice/’  81 


Naburn,  383 
Nantwich,  186 
Nappa,  203 

Narford,  Sir  Adam,  43 n,  44 
Nassington,  Wm.  of,  343 
Neasham  nunnery,  6 
Neirford  family,  114;  Adam  de, 

„ 71 

Neolithic  axes,  249 
Nes,  Thomas,  389 
Nesle,  Raoul  de,  235 
Nesse,  Alan  de,  abbot  of,  387 
Nessheld,  nr.  Ilkley,  368 
Neuton,  319;  John  de,  319 
Nevill,  John  de,  302;  Lord  Ralph, 
372;  Thos.,  Archdeacon,  343 
Neville,  arms  of,  202,  205,  206,  212, 
217,  218,  219,  221,  223,  224; 

Alex.,  217;  Andrew,  21772;  Eliz., 
8;  Geoff,  de,  and  Mabel  and 
Margt.,  294,  296;  Geo.  and  Henry, 
224  (ped.);  Gervase,  153;  of 

Hornby,  222  (ped.);  Sir  John, 
221,  224  (ped.);  Kath.,  213; 

Kath.,  Dorothy,  Lucy  and  Eliz., 


224  (ped.) ; Lord  Latimer,  224 
(ped.);  Margt.,  203;  Sir  Philip, 
217;  Ralph,  8,  24,  39,  203,  205, 
213;  Rich.,  224  (ped.);  Robert, 
39,  152,  217;  Thos.,  217;  see 

Latimer,  Lord 

Neville’s  Cross,  battle  of,  55,  58 
Nevilles  of  Lincolnshire,  217 
Nevin,  T.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  256 
Newark,  Archbishop,  6,  32 
Newbiggin,  Salvin  of,  no;  (Sky- 
rack),  382 

Newburgh,  Abbey,  341 ; arms  of, 
214 

Newcastle,  goldsmiths  of,  108;  Duke 
of,  265,  266,  271,  272,  284;  ■ Soc. 
of  Antiquaries,  402 
Newcomen  Soc.,  403 
Newehall,  31 1 
Newell,  A.,  343 
Newfield  Hall,  359,  360 
Newminster  Abbey,  8n 
Newsom,  385;  temple  lands  at,  382 
Newstead,  camp  at,  94 
Newton,  John,  176 
Newton  le  Willows,  319 
Nicholas,  chaplain  of  Wakefield, 
136;  Ralph  son  of,  see  Ralph 
Nicholson,  Sir  Chas.,  350;  John, 
117 

Nidd,  river,  392 
Nidderdale,  253,  256 
Niman,  St.,  346 

Nonconformity  and  the  Revolution 
267;  in  Sheffield,  249 
Non-jurors,  281 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  12,  64^,  68,  212, 
213 

Norham  castle,  41 
Norkotes,  Ralph  de,  296 
Norland,  288,  304;  par.  Halifax, 

296 

Normanton,  73;  Thos.,  388 
Normanville,  Ralph  de,  78 
Norris,  Dean  Foxley,  245 
North,  Council  of  the,  215,  341 
North  Cave,  369,  381,  383 
North  Cotes,  co.  Lines.,  296 
North  Stainley,  Castle  dykes,  113 
Northallerton,  107,  379;  cross,  244 
Northumberland,  Earls  of,  26,  222, 

369 

Northumbrian  Crosses,  243 
Northwode  brass,  26,  48;  John, 

Lord,  48,  49 

Norton,  359;  arms  of,  220;  co. 
Durham,  effigy  at,  5,  28,  29,  234; 
of  Norton  Conyers,  205,  219; 

John,  221;  Sir  Rich.,  205,  221 
Norwich,  goldsmiths  of,  108;  Bp.  of, 
39i 

Nostell  Priory,  82,  101,  145,  288, 
300,  309,  386;  Prior  of,  395 
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Nottingham,  castle,  36;  Earl  of,  12, 
2O8,  269,  281,  282 
Novo  Foro,  Adam  de,  391 
Numismatic,  250,  256,  345,  400 
Nun  Appleton  Hall,  397 
Nun  Monkton  Priory,  255 
Nunburnholme,  cross  at,  239 
Nunmonkton  (?),  104 
Nunnington,  nr.  Helmsley,  24,  27, 
380 

Nunwyke,  arms  of,  220;  Alice  and 
Tiios.,  220 


Oberaden,  227 

Obsequies  of  Ecclesiastics,  237 
Odo,  son  of  John,  391 
Odom,  Canon  W.,  120,  249,  251 
Odyngselles,  Margt.,  52;  Sir  Wm., 
52 

Office  of  Works,  255,  349 
Ogden,  J.  R.,  352  * 

Oil  seed  crushing,  343 
Oketon,  384 

Old  Kirkpatrick,  camp  at,  94 
Oliver,  John  and  Agnes,  138;  son 
of  Thomas,  370 
Ollard,  Canon  S.  L.  346,  403 
Orkney,  R.,  Bp.  of,  395 
Orm,  Adam,  son  of,  99;  Agnes,  309; 

de  Haldworth,  309 
Ormerod,  Prof.,  91,  118,  249 
Ormesby,  efhgy  at,  41,  43 
Osborne,  Sir  Thos.,  401;  Thos.,  Earl 
of  Danby,  258 
Osgodby,  380 

Osgoldcross  wapentake,  80,  381, 

385 

Oswald,  St.,  life  of,  246;  Dr.  Felix, 
352 

Otley,  bridge,  338;  early  carving  at, 

243>  244 
Otterburn,  362 
Ouchthorp,  144,  150 
Oueston,  Thos.,  389 
Ouse  and  Derwent,  383 
Ovendon,  288,  291,  293,  296,  297, 
30B  3°3>  3<M>  3°6,  3i4»  3i5.  321 
Overend  family,  248 
Over  Silton,  163-165,  169,  180,  197, 
199 

Ovesthorp,  Prior  John,  386,  388 
Owram,  John  de,  309M 
Oxclose  Nab,  354 
Oxenhope,  Adam  de,  304 
Oxford,  337,  343;  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, 275;  de  Vere,  Earls  of, 
224  (ped.);  Rev.  A.  W.,  121 


Paganel,  Jordan,  395 
Paganus,  381 
Paine,  Jas.,  126 


Palayser,  Thos.,  193 
Palimpsest  brasses,  326 
“ Pannage,”  292 
Papal  petition,  299 
Parish  registers,  118,  120,  249,  252, 
344,  346,  400;  new  act  relating 
to,  396,  397;  recovered,  349 
Park,  Sir  Rich.,  30 
Parker,  Col.  John,  114,  119,  133 
Parliament,  member  of,  30 
Parr,  of  Ravensworth,  arms  of,  2 1 1 ; 

Wm.,  Lord  of  Kendal,  212 
Paslew  family,  114 
Patch enot,  Robt.,  288 
Pateshull,  Isabel,  28m;  John,  28m, 
Simon,  28m 

Patrick  Brompton,  202,  216,  319, 
379 

Paul  Holme  tower,  113 
Paulerspury,  Northants.,  63M 
Paulet,  arms  of,  208 
Paulinus,  priest,  382 
Paulus,  Carolus,  251 
Paveley,  Sir  Lawrence,  63M 
Pawson,  Edm.  D.,  251 
Paynell,  Ralph,  5 

Peacock,  Matt.  H.,  347;  obituary, 
336 

Pearce,  Bp.  E.  H.,  122 
Pease  family,  248 
Pebmarsh,  Essex,  1 
Peck  family,  139;  Rich.,  143,  145, 
146 

Peckett,  John,  ensign,  284 
Peerage,  the  complete,  401 
Peers,  C.  R.,  121,  127,  132,  255 
Pegge,  Sam,  154 
Peinel,  Jurdan,  39i 
Pembridge  effigy,  i6m 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  5,  19,  25,  44 
Penhill,  Templars  at,  367,  368,  370, 

37B  374.  376-378 
Penton,  Stephen,  arms  of,  220 

Penythorn  Hill,  362 
Percies,  Agnes,  75;  E.  of  Northumb., 
26;  Wm.  de,  26,  390 
Percy,  arms  of,  213,  221,  223,  224; 
family,  75,  373;  Henry  de,  83, 
224  (ped.);  Margt.,  64;  Picot  de, 
322;  Sir  Arnald,  55;  Sir  Alex., 
43;  Sir  John,  43;  Wm.  de,  75,  322, 

37°’  37s 

Perkins’  Kts.  Temp  lavs,  3 66  m 
Peter,  Adam,  son  of,  ioom;  son  of 
Assulf,  286;  son  of  Herbert,  73; 
Thos.,  son  of,  100 
Peterboro’,  Benedict,  Abbot  of,  289 
Petrie,  Prof.,  400 
Peverel,  arms  of,  214 
Pewter  vessels,  237 
Peytevin,  Roger  le,  320 
Pickering,  25M,  47,  48,  59,  60;  arms 
of,  205;  castle,  1 13;  honour  and 
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forest  of,  342,  382,  384,  399; 

hundred  of,  370,  372,  382;  Roman 
camps  near,  90-96,  225-231; 

Ellen  and  John,  208;  John,  159; 
Mark  and  Jane,  205;  of  Ackworth, 
205 

Pickhill,  202,  216,  217;  Nevill  of, 
223 

Picot  de  Percy,  322 
Pigott,  arms  of,  216 
Pilgrimage  ol  Grace,  15W,  221,  373 
Pilkmgton,  chantry,  137;  Arthur, 
105,  106;  Sir  Chas.,  103;  Col., 
J.P.,  103W;  Edw.,  103,  104;  Johan, 
103,  104;  Sir  John,  102-104,  106 n\ 
Michael,  154;  Robt.,  103-106; 
Rosamond,  105,  106;  Thos.,  106, 
154 

Pimm,  M.  H.,  238 
Pincerna  [or  Butler],  68,  69;  Dion* 
isia,  74,  75,  89;  Hugh,  69-76,  78; 
Idonia,  74,  75,  89;  Rich.,  74-76, 
78;  Robt.,  77;  Simon,  88;  Wm., 
73,  74-  76 

Pipard,  Margt.,  224  (ped.) 

Pipe  Rolls,  the,  287,  309 
Pitt,  Robt.  del,  82 
Place  names,  117;  in  N.R.,  346 
Plaiz,  Rich.,  Kt.,  304 
Plantagenet,  Edm.,  19,  25,  204 
Plate,  see  Silver 

Plate,  pewter,  206,  237,  325;  silver, 
108,  144,  211,  214,  219,  237 
Playz,  arms  of,  222;  Sir  John  and 
Margt.,  224W 

Plumpton,  Eldred  of,  26;  Eustacia, 
45;  Sir  Robt.,  24,  26,  45,  57 
Pogys,  arms  of,  214 
Poictevin,  no 

Poitevin  family,  114;  Robt.,  100 n 
Polayn,  Alice  and  Rich.,  296 
Polington,  85-87 
Pollard,  F.  E.,  120;  Rich.,  160 
Poly,  Rich.,  87 

Ponsonby,  W.  F.  S.,  Lord  de  Mauley, 
no 

Pontefract,  castle,  53,  82,  85,  303, 
318/345;  priory,  69,  73-76,  98, 
288,  290;  court  rolls  of,  307; 
steward  of,  70,  71,  74;  Adam  de, 
3i9 

Popeley,  Rich,  de,  300 
Poplewell,  Rich.,  305;  Thos.,  153, 

305 

Portebref,  Henry,  75 
Porter,  W.  S.,  249 
Portington,  Nich.  de,  85 
Portraits  at  York  Museum,  344 
Posy  ring,  352,  353 
Pothon,  John  de,  298;  Wm.  de,  298, 
301 

Pottery,  bronze  age,  361 
Power,  John,  carver,  191 


Pre-Conquest  stones,  in,  112,  322 
Pre-historic  gold  ornaments,  249, 
remains,  338,  354 

Pre-Norman  sculpture,  238,  243,  338 
Pre-Roman  Scarboro’,  250 
Press  gang,  117 

Preston,  Adam  de,  74;  W.  E.,  248, 
288,  362,  403 
Price,  A.  C.,  160 
Prickett’s  Bridlington  Church,  395 
Priest’s  House,  Wakefield,  137 
Pritchett,  H.  D.,  347 
Protestant  cause,  259,  260 
Protfer,  John,  capt.,  285 
Purbeck,  7,  28,  233,  234;  marble,  9, 

233 

Purcel,  Adam,  98;  Rich.,  98 
Purvis,  J.  S.,  116,  121,  157,  242,  387, 
393,  395 

Pycher,  Robt.,  193 


Quakers,  see  Friends 
Quency,  Margt.  de,  70 
Quenilda,  102 
Quernby,  John  de,  299 
Quinci,  Hawise  de,  224  (ped.) 
Qwyttell,  Wm.,  389 


Raby,  Neville  of,  39,  205,  217 
Radenhalgh,  Stephen  de,  375 
Radulphus,  378 

Raine,  Dr.,  202;  Rev.  A.,  118,  252, 
344 

Rainer,  son  of  Hugh,  74,  75 ; see 
Fitz-Hugh 

Raineville,  Emma  and  Adam  de,  68 
Raistrick,  Dr.  A.,  345,  354,  402,  403 
Ralph,  Adam  son  of,  98;  son  of 
Nicholas,  97-100,  102;  Rich,  son 
of,  98 

Ramsbury,  cross  at,  238 
Rastrick,  97,  306 
Ratcliff,  John,  177 
Ratcliff e,  Anne  and  Wm.,  221 
Ratclyffe,  John,  173,  188 
Rathmell,  359,  361;  par.,  383 
Raunkill,  Elias  and  Wm.,  sons  of, 
102 

Ravan,  Wm.  son  of,  391 
Rawcliffe,  St.  Michael  on  Wyre, 
294>  295 

Rawdon,  359;  in  Guiseley,  341 
Rawtenstall,  296 
Rebus,  160,  166 
Redesham,  Walter  de,  391 
Redmayne,  Rich.,  capt.,  285 
Redmire,  202,  217 
Redvers,  arms  of,  214 
Reeth,  359 

Reformation  Period,  253 
Regoniay,  Thos.,  196 
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Reinforced  Mail  Armour,  2,  25,  26, 
47-  48,  50 

Renaissance  influence,  157 
Repton  church  and  mus.,  134 
Reresby,  Wm,  152;  Sir  John,  col., 
273,  284 

Reviews,  114-117,  243,  339,  401 
Revolution  of  1688,  Yorkshire  and 
the,  258-285 
Rey  Cross,  250 
Reygate,  Robert  de,  374 
Reynes  family,  23 
Reynold,  Wm.  son  of,  72 
Ribston,  conspiracy  at,  271;  Deeds, 
37 3^;  Manor  of,  369;  Precep- 
tory  at,  367,  368,  371,  372,  376, 
38L  38 2 

Ricalez,  Wm.  de,  391 
Richard  son  of  Essulf,  320 
Richerdson,  Henry,  167 
Richmond,  Yorks.,  Archdeacons  of, 
121,  332;  arms  of,  207;  castle,  121, 
128,  203;  church,  160;  deanery, 
399;  Earl  of,  11,  203,  204;  hon- 
our of,  17 n;  H.T.  Church  Tower, 
128,  332,  333;  Ian  A.,  96,  231,  331; 
Rich,  de,  207;  school,  332;  St. 
Martin's  Priory,  338,  346;  Subscri- 
bers to  Restoration  Fund,  333-5; 
Temple  lands,  378,  383 
Richmondshire,  202,  203,  342 
Rideware  [Redewater],  Neal  de,  31 1 
Rie  or  Rither,  Jordan  de,  99,  101; 

John,  99,  101;  Thos.,  99 
Rievaulx  Abbey,  113,  160,  172,  246, 
253,  288,  309,  380;  Abbot  of,  101 
Rillington,  Henry  de,  304 
Ringerike,  Denmark,  238,  240 
Ripley  Castle,  38,  65,  173;  effigy  at, 

64.  65 

Ripon,  360,  364;  carvers,  157-201, 
244;  Hutton  Moor,  nr.,  113; 
Minster,  158,  162,  166-173,  177- 

179,  181-184,  *93>  194.  199.  253; 
Museum,  359;  Parish  Register, 
120;  St.  Magdalen’s  Chapel,  338; 
Wakeman  of,  183,  188,  189 
Ripplingham,  370,  381 
Rishworth,  288,  292;  family,  114; 

Moor,  359;  Elias  of,  310 
Roads  and  Bridges,  upkeep  of,  142 
Roald  the  Constable,  203,  212 
Road,  enclosing  a,  83 
Robert,  Gilbert  son  of,  72;  son  of 
Henry  I,  395;  John  son  of,  72,  73; 
St.  of  Knaresboro’,  392;  see  Arm- 
thorpe 

Roberts,  arms  of,  206;  Sir  Wm. 

and  Mary,  206 
Robertshaw,  W.,  248 
Robinson,  Rev.  A.,  120;  Frances 
and  Wm.,  206;  Leonard,  lieut., 
284;  Matthew,  205;  Percy,  120; 


of  Rokeby,  arms  of,  205;  Thos., 
of  Allerthorpe,  205 
Robson,  arms  of,  210,  222;  Mary 
and  Timothy,  222 
Roche  Abbey,  9,  69,  78,  255 
Rochester,  John,  Bishop  of,  395 
Rockingham,  Lord,  126 
Roger,  Archbishop,  397;  de  Cros- 
land,  73;  Robert  son  of,  379 
Rokeby  Park,  349 
Rokeby,  Robin  son  of,  205 
Rolle,  Richard,  403;  Hermit,  341, 
346 

Rollous,  Richard,  378 
Roman  Antiquities,  90-96,  107-9, 

118,  119,  121,  225-231,  249,  250, 
253,  256,  327.  344-6,  350-2,  398, 
400,  402;  coins,  250,  256,  400 
Roos,  arms  of,  212,  218,  221,  224; 
family,  114;  Isabel,  58^;  Lord  de, 
3n>  4,  5,  9,  102-104;  Lucy,  26; 
Peter  de,  9 n;  Sir  Wm.,  26,  27, 
58  n 

Ros,  arms  of,  21 1,  223;  effigy,  234; 
Robert  de,  369,  374,  376,  381,  382, 
385,  392;  Sir  Thomas,  212;  Wm. 
de,  376,  392 
Roseberry  Topping,  117 
Rosedale,  Prioress  of,  387 
Rothbury,  cross  at,  238,  239 
Rother field,  Grey  of,  52 
Rotherham,  251;  John,  193 
Rothley,  co.  Leicester,  343 
Rothwell,  343 
Rouen  Cathedral,  190 
Round,  Dr.  J.  H.,  340 
Roundhay,  Leeds,  359 
Roundhay  Hall  Library,  120 
Routclif,  in  Amunderness,  293 
Rowensworth,  Fitzhugh  of,  205 
Rowley,  381 
Rowntree  family,  248 
Roxburgh  Castle,  1 1 
Roxby,  55 

Rudston  church,  255 
Rudulph,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  395 
Rumbalds  Moor,  361,  362 
Rumelli,  Alice  de,  287 
Rupe  [Roche]  Abbey,  390;  Ralph 
de,  76 

Russell,  Adam,  268;  John,  55; 
Margaret,  55 

Rutherford,  Jas.  Harvey,  125 
Ruthwell  Cross,  244 
Rychoude  de  Lyversegge,  300 
Ryder  [Reider],  ante  Domesday, 
307 

Ryedale,  380,  399 
Rylstone  Fell,  361 
Rypon,  John,  389 
Ryther,  effigy  at,  24,  45;  Hugh,  46; 
Sir  John,  46;  Sir  Robt.,  24,  46; 
Thos.,  143;  Sir  Wm.,  46^;  see  Rie 
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Saalburg,  92 
Sackburn,  John,  389 
Saddleworth,  Manor  of,  33 
Sagar,  Oles,  146 

Sallay,  Abbey,  99W;  Abbot  of,  371 
Saltburn,  Templar  property  at,  368 
Salter,  Canon,  161 
Saltmarshe,  arms  of,  208 ; Chapel, 
Howden,  18,  53;  Eduard,  54; 

Sir  Edw.,  54;  Col.  5472;  John, 
208;  Col.  P.,  1 17;  Sir  Peter,  47, 
54 

Saltzmann,  L.  F.,  366 n 
Sampson,  Constance,  62;  John,  of 
York,  62 

Sandal,  70,  71,  74,  75,  79,  136; 

castle,  103,  113,  151;  earthworks, 
1 13;  Magna,  359;  Henry,  Chap- 
lain of,  136;  Robert,  Chaplain  of, 
136 

Sandwich,  Kent,  48,  49 
Salvin,  family,  109;  Eliz.,  no;  Sir 
Geo.,  no;  Mary,  no;  Thos.,  no 
Samwaies,  arms  of,  203,  220;  Rev. 

Peter,  203,  220 
Santoft,  Lines.,  cell  at,  288 
Saunford,  arms  of,  221;  Alice  and 
Gilbert,  224  (ped.) 

Saunton  Grundreth,  370 
Saunton,  Wm.,  370 
Savage,  Archbishop,  186;  H.  E.,  121 
Savile,  Sayvill,  Edw.,  153;  Eliz.,  146; 
Geo.,  146,  153;  Grace,  153;  Henry, 
144,  146,  153;  Sir  Henry,  307,  317; 
Sir  John,  138,  146,  149,  150,  153, 
307;  Thos.,  146;  Wm.,  146 
Saville,  pedigree,  68;  Alice  and  Nich., 
105;  Avice  de,  73-76,  89;  Gerard 
de,  78,  89;  Henry  de,  73,  74,  146, 
288;  John  de,  74,  76;  Peter  de, 
79;  Ralph,  75,  77,  78,  89;  Rich, 
de,  68,  74,  75,  77,  78,  89 
Sawage,  Thomas,  388 
Saxton,  Chr.,  of  Dunningley,  344 
Sayles,  Wm.  del,  80 
Scaleber,  361 

Scalebroc  [Skelbrook],  Wm.  de,  69, 
73 

Scales,  arms  of,  222;  Margt.  and 
Robt.,  Lord,  224  (ped.) 

Scalzebi,  Robt.  de,  391 
Scarboro’,  382;  castle,  8,  30,  41,  60, 
250,  273,  274,  338;  Earls  of,  58 n\ 
effigy  at,  24,  34,  35 
Scargill,  John  de,  87;  John  and 
Alice,  319;  of  Scargill  Castle,  32, 
33;  Sir  Warin,  24,  33;  Sir  Wm., 
33 

Scarisbrick  Park,  112 
Scawsby,  72;  Hugh  de,  72 
Scawton,  380 

Scheduled  Monuments,  339 
Schelf,  lord  of,  296 


Schipton,  Wm.  de,  296 
Schipwyth,  Robt.,  388 
Schirburn,  Robt.,  388 
Schomberg,  Marshall,  268 
School,  King  James’,  250 
Scolland’s  Hall,  203 
Scotland,  Expedition  to,  1355,  306 
Scorborough,  Hothams  of,  31  n 
Scots  raids,  374 

Scottish,  incursions  of  1318,  339; 

mansions  of  1318,  339;  raids,  101 
Scotton,  Lines.,  8;  Yorks.,  346 
Scrope,  Archbishop,  253;  arms  of, 
202,  206,  207,  216,  218,  223,  224; 
of  Bolton,  163,  165,  168,  202,  218, 
223;  Alice  and  Thos.,  165;  Geof- 
frey de,  C.J.,  374;  Sir  Henry,  17, 
168;  John,  Lord,  168;  Roger, 
Lord,  202,  203;  Rich.,  Lord,  202, 
203;  S.  C.,  of  Danby,  209 
Scrope  of  Masham,  arms  of,  218, 
224;  pedigree  of,  222;  Eliz.,  218; 
Thos.,  Lord,  218 

Scruton,  nr.  Bedale,  379;  Wm.,  248 
Sculptured  Stones,  Early,  131,  132 
Seacroft,  nr.  Leeds,  384 
Seals  of  religious  houses,  345 
Sedbergh,  road  to,  257;  School,  120 
Seebohm  family,  248 
Seivile,  Sewilla,  Sevilla,  etc.,  see 
Saville 

Selby,  Abbey,  24,  33,  43,  118,  253, 
29 7,  387>  386,  39o;  monks  at, 
1436,  388;  John,  prior  of  Snayth, 
388;  (Selebi),  John  de,  318 
Sellers,  Dr.  Maud,  127 
Sept  vans  brass,  234 
Serjaulx,  arms  of,  222;  Alice  and 
Sir  Rich.,  224  (ped.) 

Seton,  Manor  of,  51;  Ross,  382 
Settle,  360,  361;  bridge,  113 
Settrington,  Albreda  de,  224  (ped.) 
Seven  Bishops,  trial  of,  265,  267 
Sevyer  of  Hull,  176 
Shackleton,  hamlet  of,  249 
Shackletonstall,  291 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  no 
Sharp,  Archbp.,  122;  Rich.  Hey,  124 
Sharpe,  Isaac,  lieut.,  284;  Sam.,  155 
Shaw,  Wm.,  154 
Shefeld,  Richard  de,  367 
Sheffield,  250;  arms  of,  203,  204; 
castle,  3 1 1,  344;  in  18th  century, 
1 17;  church  affairs  in,  344;  church 
of,  249,  399;  horn  industry,  251; 
manorial  records,  115,  119,  252, 
344;  Parish  Reg.,  252;  plate,  121, 
251;  Hallamshire,  245;  St.  Jude’s, 
398;  survey  of,  344;  Sir  Thomas, 
48,  61,  203 
Shelf,  288,  301 
Shelhotun,  390 

Shepherd,  Rev.  W.  R.,  256,  346 
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Shepley  [Shipele],  Thos.  de,  301, 
304;  John,  304 

Sheppard,  J.,  343;  Thos.,  117,  249, 
402 

Sherborne,  Dorset,  233 
Sherburn,  384 
Sherburne  family,  114 
Sheriff  Hutton,  341,  352,  353,  397; 
efhgy  at,  5,  45,  47,  48,  52,  53,  57; 
Neville  of,  39 
Shetelig,  Dr.  Haakon,  134 
Shibden  Hall,  117 
Shitlington  in  Thornhill,  293,  304, 
306,  314,  315,  318,  320 
Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  268,  271,  282 
Shuttleworth,  Rich.,  capt.,  285 
Sicklinghall,  384 

Sidestrand  diocese,  Norwich,  299 
Sigglesthorne,  341 

Silkston  [Silkeston],  74-76,  78;  Lord 
Robert,  373 
Silsden,  359 
Silton,  see  Over  Silton 
Silver  plate,  396 

Simpson,  F.  G.,  90,  96,  225,  231, 
329,  331;  J-  R-,  231 
Sion  Hill,  126 
Sirmeston  Field,  392 
Sisson,  Rev.  J.  L.,  140 
Sitwell,  Sir  Geo.,  115 
Skelale  [Skellow],  82,  85,  88 
Skelbrokthornes,  83 
Skelbrook,  chapel  of  St.  John  at,  86, 
87;  Butlers  of,  68-89  passim ; 
John  and  Robt.,  87 
Skelton,  castle,  19^,  42,  58 n,  60;  nr. 

Leeds,  373,  382 
Skerne,  effigy  at,  4,  5,  22,  236 
Skipton,  103;  Castle,  253;  Museum, 
352,  359,  360;  Honour  of,  339 
Skircoat,  288;  par.,  Halifax,  246 
Skyrack,  384,  385;  wapentake,  381, 
382 

Slack,  Roman  camp  at,  94 
Sledmere,  126 
Sleights,  109,  399 
Slingsby,  24,  39,  383 
Slumer,  Lord  Wm.  de,  391 
Smaleshagh,  304 
Smalley  Bight,  359,  360 
Smith,  A.  H.,  346;  John,  ensign, 
285;  Dr.  Lucius,  249;  Reginald 
A.,  250;  Rich.,  the,  136 
Snainton,  377;  in  Pickering,  382 
Snaith,  380;  Ralph,  102 
Snape,  193;  Castle  113;  202,  227 
Snayth,  soke  of,  85;  Wm.,  388 
Sockburn,  co.  Durham,  39 n 
Soissons,  France,  377 
Solehill,  Henry,  152 
Solloway,  Canon,  122;  Rev.  J.,  253 
Somerset,  Lucy,  224 n 
Somerville,  Adam,  250 


Sotehill,  John,  79 

Sothill,  Henry,  315;  John,  315; 

John  de,  296 
South  Cave,  372,  375,  381 
South  Elmsall,  88 

South  Kirby,  82,  310;  Stephen  of, 
77 

Southport,  1 12 

Sowerby,  248,  288,  293,  310,  375; 
Halifax,  103;  Highways,  343; 
nr.  Thirsk,  279,  370 
Spaldington,  77,  80,  83,  85,  87-9,  213 
Speed,  H.,  of  York,  353 
Speight,  Harry,  202 n,  217,  218,  356 
Spen,  Wm.  son  of  Thos.  del,  15 1;  nr. 
Howden,  298 

Spennithorne,  202,  217,  218 

Spittlecrosse,  392 

Spofiorth,  24,  26,  57 

Springald,  102 

Sprotborough,  47,  48,  53,  87 

St.  Augustine,  Canons  of,  340 

St.  Denis,  tombs  at,  235 

St.  Loe,  arms  of,  214 

St.  Quintin,  arms  of,  219,  221;  Fliz. 

and  Herbert,  219 
St.  Riquier,  190 
St.  Robert  of  Knaresboro’,  392 
St.  Thomas,  miracles,  289;  vow  to, 
290 

Stackhouse,  361 

Stafford,  arms  of,  218,  219,  222; 
family,  219^;  Anne,  224 n;  Hum- 
frey,  224  (ped.);  Wm.  and  Margt., 
224  (ped.) 

Staford,  John,  388 
Staincliffe,  377,  383 
Staincross,  377 
Stained  glass,  see  Glass 
Stainford,  Rich,  de,  73 
Stainhow,  378 
Stainland,  Bradley  in,  102 
Stainley,  see  North  Stainley 
Stainton,  Sir  Wm.,  306 
Stamford  bridge,  370,  381 
Stanbury  township,  248 
Standard,  battle  of,  gv 
Stanegrive,  Wm.  de,  380 
Stanesfelde,  296,  297,  303,  308 
Stanley  Dean,  290  n 
Stanley,  by  Wakefield,  lands  of, 
138,  144,  146,  151-3,  135 
Stansfield,  321 
Stanwick,  384 

Stapleton,  arms  of,  204,  212,  220, 
223;  family,  114,  401;  Clara,  33; 
Sir  Geoff.,  17;  Gilbert,  61  n,  204; 
Henry,  Major,  284;  Sir  John,  24, 
44;  Miles,  17,  61  n;  Sir  Nich.,  4, 
17,  44;  Sir  Robert,  74 
Star  Chamber  cases,  249,  251 
Star,  John,  389 
Startforth,  378 
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Staunton,  Notts.,  37 
Staynegreve,  T.  de,  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary’s,  386 

Staynton,  Robt.  and  Joan,  87,  88 
Steeton,  359 ; see  Stiveton 
Stenton,  F.  M.,  252 
Stentun,  Hugh  de,  391;  Prof.,  246 
Stephenson  Mill,  115 
Sterne,  Laurence,  252,  347 
Stewart,  arms  of,  220 
Stidman,  Thos.,  389 
Stillingfleet,  effigy  at,  5,  32,  39,  45, 
46-48,  52,  53,  57,  58 
Stirringe,  Hugh,  ensign,  285 
Stiveton,  knight,  48;  Elias,  57^;  Sir 
Robt.,  57 

Stocksbridge,  and  district,  251 ; Hist, 
of,  252 

Stone  age,  400;  implements,  118, 
132,  133 

Stonegrave,  35,  380;  Isabel,  27; 

Sir  John,  28,  35;  Sir  Simon,  28 n 
Stopham  family,  114 
Stovin’s  Manuscript,  399 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  140,  141,  147; 
lord,  215 

Strangewayes,  Eliz.  and  James,  21 1 
Strangways,  arms  of,  210;  Jas.,  165 
Streethorpe,  79 
Strickland  in  1688,  271 
Stringer,  Nath  , 117 
Stutaville,  Wm.  de,  381;  see  Estut- 
ville 

Stutevile  [Stotevile],  John  de,  392 
Styring,  Hugh,  Quarter  Master,  283 
Suellushull,  lands  in,  302,  303 
Suffolk,  Duke  of,  372 
Sugston,  41  n 

Summer  Meetings,  255,  397 
Summersgill,  Rev.  F.,  351 
Sunderland,  F.  H.,  119;  John,  146 
Sundials,  Anglo-Saxon,  etc.,  344 
Supremacy,  Act  of,  143 
Surdeval,  Wm.  de,  380 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  11,  12,  301 
Sussex,  Lord  President,  215 
Sutcliffe,  T.,  1 17,  343 
Sutton,  arms  of,  211;  church,  322; 
on  Derwent,  131,  237,  240,  241,  255, 
399;  in  Holderness,  341;  nr.  Hull, 
25n,  47,  48,  62,  89;  Rectors  of, 
237,  238,  325;  Bridget  and  Robt., 
21 1 ; Joan,  89;  John,  Lord,  48,  62, 
86;  Nich.,  89;  Nich.  de,  86; 
Sayer  de,  62;  Thos.  (Lord),  62, 
86;  Tom,  89;  Wm.,  389 
Swaldal,  395 

Swaledale,  effigies  in,  256;  mines  in, 
256;  Templar  lands  in,  368 
Swale  family,  21 8n 
Swain,  Adam  son  of,  308 
Swainby  Abbey,  208 
Swane,  Jurden  son  of,  391 


Swayne,  Adam,  381 
Swaynson,  Thos.,  chaplain,  136 
Swerd,  John,  141 

Swillington,  family,  288 n\  Hugh  de, 
79 

Swine,  effigy  at,  64,  65,  66 
Swinton,  307 

Swynton,  Abbot  Thos.,  102 
Sydney,  276;  signs  invitation  to 
Wm.  of  Orange,  268 
Sykes,  Sir  Tatton,  126 
Syme,  Mr.,  397 
Symond,  Ann,  143 
Syndall,  Rich.,  144 


Tadcaster,  360 

Talboner,  Beatrice,  20,  303 ; Sir 

Bryan,  20;  Sir  Wm.,  20,  303 
Talebot,  Robt.,  73 
Taievace,  Ivo,  292 
Tanckard,  Chris.,  264,  272 
Tanfeld,  Wm.,  193 
Tanfield,  48,  56,  202,  218,  253 
Tang,  Jordan  son  of  Essolf  de,  309, 
Rich.,  lord  of,  305 
Tange,  Helias  de,  287 n;  Rich.,  292 
Tankersley,  Henry  de,  75;  Rich,  de, 
295;  Savile  of,  307 
Tasso,  133 

Tattersale,  Robt.  de,  384 
Taylor,  F O.,  68;  Francis,  146; 
Francis,  ensign,  284;  H.,  112; 

M.  V.,  345 
Tebay,  257 
Teford,  fee  of,  373 
Teiler,  John  le,  55 
Tempest,  Nich.,  146 
Templars,  Knights,  366-385 
Temple  Farm,  nr.  Witton,  374 
Temple  Hirst,  366,  368,  369 n,  370, 

37L  373<  374.  376»  377.  381 
Temple  Newsam,  251 
Temple  Newsom,  366,  368,  370,  371, 

373,  374,  376 
Templeborough,  78 
Terry,  F.  R.,  397 

Teutonicus  [Tyas],  Sir  Baldwin,  74, 
75 

Tewkesbury,  glass  at,  49 
Texford,  Philip  de,  371 
Teye,  Sir  Walter,  24,  27,  2 8n 
Teyes,  Baldwin  le,  78;  Franco  le, 
78,  300;  John  le,  79 
Theasond,  Thos.,  capt.  lieut.,  284 
Thenelby,  Lines.,  30 
Thimbleby,  379 

Thirsk,  369,  37°,  375,  380,  397; 
market,  162;  Roger  de,  375; 
Thos.  de,  375 

Thistleton,  Lancs.,  294,  295 
Thomas,  A.H.,  115;  son  of  Essulf, 
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308,  320;  son  of  Laurence,  141; 
son  of  Peter,  100 
Thomlinson,  Thos.,  capt.,  284 
Thomlynson,  Wm.,  174 
Thompson,  Prof.  A.  Hamilton,  47 n, 
121,  132,  245,  246,  249,  252,  253, 

255,  287 n,  339,  34°»  343.  347.  397  ; 
Joan,  325;  John,  goldsmith,  10S 
Thorald,  Robt.  son  of,  378 
Thoresby,  arms  of,  210;  family, 
2i8w;  Ralph,  146,  344;  Society, 
1 18,  249,  252,  339,  344 
Thorfer,  378 

Thornborough  prehistoric  circles,  253, 

364.  365 

Thornhill,  4,  20;  arms  of,  204,  303, 
314;  church  and  advowson  of, 
293,  294,  295,  300,  302,  303,  317; 
family  of,  286,  321;  Adam  de, 
318;  Alan  de,  318;  Alice,  292,  318; 
Askolphus  de,  20;  Beatrice,  29 $n, 
300,  302,  303,  304,  317-19;  Brian, 
rector  of  Bedale,  286  (ped.),  298- 
299,  3°4.  314;  Sir  Brian,  64,  204; 
Sir  Brian  de,  286  (ped.),  297,  299, 
314.  317,  310  passim)  Cecily,  301; 
Dionisia,  311,  312,  313;  Elias, 
287;  Eliz.,  64;  Eliz.  dau.  of 
Thos.,  320;  Elizab.,  306,  307; 

Eve,  292;  German,  294,  310,  313, 
316,  317;  Gilbert,  rector,  300; 
Gregory  de,  318;  Henry,  317, 
318,320;  Isaac  de,  318;  Jeremiah, 
parson  of,  292;  Jeremiah  de,  316; 
Joan,  304,  305;  Sir  John,  4,  20; 
John,  parson  of,  307,  317;  John 
son  of  Peter,  319;  John  de,  286 
(ped.),  287,  292,  314  passim,  317, 
318;  Jordan  son  of  Simon,  319; 
Jordan  son  of  Wm.,  319;  Jordan 
de  Thornhill  (not  Jordan  son  of 
Essulf),  291;  Lawrence,  parson  of 
Bedale,  299;  Laurance  de,  204, 
Margt.,  296,  297,  314,  315,  316; 
Maud,  297,  299,  300,  313;  Peter, 
299,  300,  319;  Peter  son  of  Wm., 
320;  Sir  Rich.,  20;  pedigree  of, 
286;  Richard,  317  w;  Richard, 
rector  of,  293;  Richard  de,  286 
(ped.),  287,  290,  291,  292,  318 

passim ; Rob1,  317,  320;  Roger, 
290,  318,  320;  Roger  son  of  Thos., 
320;  Roger  son  of  Wm.,  320; 
Sara,  295 ; Simon,  306,  307 ; 

Simon  de,  286  (ped.),  295,  296, 
307,  319;  Theobald,  286  (ped.), 
297;  Thos.,  286  (ped.),  287,  292, 
293.  3°4>  3i4.  3 J5.  3i6,  318,  320, 
321;  of  Wath  upon  Deane,  286 
(ped.),  287,  303W,  307,  310-313; 
Wm.,  286  (ped.),  291,  292,  293, 
295.  297.  3°8.  3i°.  3i3.  3i4.  3i7. 
318,  320,  321;  rector  Wm.  de 


Bung,  300;  on  the  Calder,  287, 
303W,  312 

Thornthorpe  manor  house,  399 
Thornton,  Abbot,  167;  Dale,  342; 
Priory,  10;  Rust,  remains  at,  113; 
Watlass,  378 

Thornton  in  Craven,  church  of,  102, 
104 

Thorpe,  nr.  Catterick,  279,  369; 

nr.  Wentbrig,  82;  John,  143; 
Marg1,  witch,  133;  Perrow,  222; 
Salvin,  249;  Stapleton,  87 
Thrimbleby,  379 
Throknum,  Roger  de,  391 
Thundercliffe,  245,  252 
Thurgerland,  303;  John  de,  75 
Thurlstone,  301,  305,  319 
Thurston,  Archbp.,  395 
Thwing,  church,  255;  par.,  384; 
Sir  Edm.,  3979  48,  58;  Sir  John, 
39.  58;  John.  387.  389i  John  de, 
159;  Margt.,  39;  Marmaduke, 
58^;  Lucy  de,  19,  20 n;  Sir  Robt., 
19  n 

Tiber,  Prior  Leonard  de,  374 
Tickill,  377;  Margt,  203;  Robt., 
Lord,  203 

Tickhill,  honour  of,  308 
Tiddeman,  R.  H.,  362 
Tilly,  John,  300 
Tiptoft,  arms  of,  202,  224 
Tirwhit,  Sir  Robt.,  arms  of,  209 
Tofteschagh,  Toftshaw  in  Bradford, 
Agnes,  293;  Constance,  293;  John, 
293;  Robt.,  293 
Togesdene,  79 
Tokens,  Yorkshire,  249 
Tolson,  Legh,  106 n,  347  J Memorial 
Museum,  403 

Tomlinson,  Wm.,  cap.,  190,  191 
Tong,  family  of,  286,  287,  288,  289; 
John  de,  307;  Rich,  de,  300 n, 
301,  302 
Topcliffe,  193 
Tor  Abbey,  269 

Torbay,  landing  of  Wm.  Ill,  269 
Torquay,  337 
Tortaville,  Robt.  de,  371 
Tory  Party,  279,  280,  281 
Totehill,  Joan,  102;  Margt.,  314; 
Margt.  de,  297;  Thos.,  102; 
Thos.  of  Fixby,  314;  Wm.,  314 
Tournai,  190 

Towneley,  Widkirk  or  Wakefield 
Plays,  336 

Towton,  360;  battle  of,  352;  cross, 
352 

Toyne,  S.  M.,  252 
Trajan’s  column,  329 
Tranby,  nr.  Hull,  371 
Transport  in  E.R.,  343 
Tranter,  Lieut.,  276 
Travel  and  Transport,  251 
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Treasure  trove,  250 
Trent,  fishing  in,  298 
Treswell,  Notts.,  64 n 
Trigg,  W.  B.,  248 
Triminghaim,  Wm.  de,  246 
Trupin,  Jean,  190 

Trussebut,  Sir  Wm,,  305 n;  fee  of, 
369  n 

Tunstall,  346 

Turin,  armory  at,  27 n 

Turner,  J.  Barwell,  344;  W.  B. 

Barwell,  118;  J.  Horsfall,  306 
Turner’s  pictures,  253 
Turnham,  Isabel,  no;  Robert,  no 
Turnpike  roads,  251 
Turret,  Ralph,  175,  176,  188;  Rich., 
174,  175,  176 
Turry,  Rich,  de,  396 
Turton,  R.  B.,  342;  Rich.,  146 
Twelve  Apostles  stone  circle,  357 
Tyas,  Frariens,  311 
Tyber,  Leonard  de,  37 
Tye,  Rich.,  303 

Tyes,  arms  of,  221;  Alice,  224 
(ped.);  Henry,  Lord,  224  (ped.) 
Tylenye,  Eudo  de,  391 
Tyler,  J.  E.,  117 

Tynemouth  and  the  revolution,  277, 
278 


Ulf,  thane,  6 

Ulfmgton,  Robt.  and  Agnes,  320 
Ulleskelf,  359,  360;  forest  of,  193 
Ulshaw  Bridge,  202 
Ulster,  Earl  of,  82 
Underwood,  Rich.,  of  Bingley,  316 
Upsall,  165 

Upton  on  Severn,  16 n 
Ure  Valley  (bronze  age),  360,  363 
Urswick,  arms  of,  207;  Sir  Chris., 
207;  Sir  Walter,  64,  206 


Valance,  Aylmer,  158,  169,  180; 

Aymer  de,  19,  25,  44 
Valeines,  Robt.  de,  391 
Valois,  Chas.,  Comte  de,  235 
Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  144,  149,  152 
Vane,  Chris.,  271,  275 
Vaux,  arms  of,  223,  224;  Sir  John, 
10;  Maud,  10 

Vavasour,  family,  114;  quarries,  24, 
36;  Sir  Henry,  37;  Sir  John, 
36;  Ivan,  315;  Manger,  99^; 
Manger  le,  315,  316;  Robt.,  Lord, 
24,  36,  37;  Thos.,  315,  316;  Wm. 
le,  315;  Wm.  Lord,  24,  36 
Venn,  J.  A.,  198 

Vere,  arms  of,  221;  Alphonsus  de, 
224  (ped.);  Geo.  and  Dorothy, 
224  (ped.);  see  Oxford,  Earls  of 
Verb  family,  67 n 


Vescy,  John,  6;  Wm.  de,  310; 

Wm.  Lord,  3,  4,  5 
Vesing,  Gag’  son  of,  391 
Vicars  choral,  122 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  194, 
201  n,  290 n 
Viker,  Thos.,  85 
Vilers,  Wm.  de,  373,  382 
Villers,  Wm.  de,  370 
Violence,  see  Assault 
Vipont,  Isabel,  82 


Waddesworth,  303,  304,  320,  321 
Wadsley,  245 

Wadsworth,  Abel  Cross,  338 
Wadworth,  Peter  de,  78 
Wainman,  Geo.,  ensign,  284 
Wake,  arms  of,  214;  B.,  385; 

Baldwin,  375;  John,  383 
Wakefeldthwayt,  303 
Wakefield,  360;  battle  of,  152; 
cathedral,  253,  336,  343;  chantry 
chapels  at,  104,  135-156;  chapel 
of  St.  John  Bapt.,  138,  139,  140, 
141,  142,  144,  145,  147;  chapel  of 
St.  Mary  on  Bridge,  138,  143,  148, 
153,  155-6;  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  1 47-1 50;  Court  Rolls, 
136,  297,  306,  307;  Grammar 

School,  139,  140,  336,  337,  347; 
Parish  Church,  137,  141,  142,  152; 
St.  Swithin’s  chantry,  148,  150- 
155;  steward  of,  103;  Vicar  of, 
136,  148,  155;  Agnes,  81;  Jordan, 
constable  of,  286  (ped.),  287; 

Richard,  chaplain  of,  15 1;  Simon 
de,  80;  Wm.  de,  80,  81 
Walburn  in  Downholm,  384 
Walcot,  arms  of,  222 
Walcotes,  co.  Lines.,  302 
Walda,  Henry  de,  142 
Walden,  Lord  Howard  de,  401 
Walens,  Henry  and  Margt.,  4 in 
Walensis,  Henry,  74,  293 
Waleys,  Burgh,  82;  Henry,  288; 
Robt.,  99 

Walker,  A.  J.,  397;  Estra,  251; 
J.  W.,  F.S.A.,  io6m,  120,  135,  238, 
248.  255,  308,  322,  347;  Rev.  P.  C., 
346,  4°3 

Walkingham,  Sir  John,  24,  47 
Walkington,  341 
Waller,  Robt.,  capt.,  284 
Wallis,  Nichola,  36;  Sir  Stephen,  36 
Walpole,  John  de,  375 
Walshford  in  Hunsingore,  382 
Waltham  Abbey,  340 
Waltheof  to  Wolsey,  251 
Walton  cross,  Clifton,  113;  Rich,  de, 
37i 

Wandesford,  family  of,  306;  Geoff., 
64 n;  John,  64 
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Wandesforde,  arms  of,  213;  crest  of, 
214;  Chris.,  213,  215;  Francis, 
210;  John,  213,  214 
Wanton,  Lord  Simon  de,  391 
Warburton,  John,  117,  12 1 
Warburton’s  Map  of  Yorkshire,  344 
Ward,  arms  of,  220;  G.  H.  B.,  249 
Warde  family,  114 
Wardell,  Jas.,  36m 
Warenne,  Earl  of,  12,  142W,  151,  i52> 
292,  293,  310,  312*2;  John,  n, 
301;  Wm,  Earl  of,  395;  see  also 
Hameline 

Warin,  Roger  son  of,  308 
Warkworth,  Northants.,  50;  North- 
land, 25  n 
Warley,  248 
Warmlield  church,  156 
Warner,  Sr.  Edw.,  145 
Warren,  arms  of,  204 
Warter  Priory,  10,  340;  nr.  Driffield, 

383 

Warwick,  arms  of,  221;  badge  of, 
21 5^;  Earl  of,  82;  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of,  224  (ped.) 

Washington,  Godfrey,  lieut.,  285 
Water,  Prior  of,  387 
Waterhouse,  Thos.,  lieut.,  285 
Waterless,  Cambs.,  3 
Waterton,  Rosamond,  io6«;  Sir 
Thos.,  106  n 

Wath,  Dionisia,  313;  Julia,  4 
Rich.  de.  309;  Sir  Wm.  de,  296- 
313,  320 

Wath,  nr.  Ripon,  202,  2 19-221 
Wath  upon  Dearne,  292 n;  church  of, 
310;  Thornhills  of,  307 
Watkinson,  John,  lieut.,  285 
Watton  Priory,  309 
Watts,  Benj.,  lieut.,  285 
Wauldby,  381 

Wawn  family,  120;  C.  N.,  120 
Weardley,  359 

Webb,  Barbara,  no;  Sir  John,  no 
Webster,  Wm.,  154 
Weech,  W.  N.,  120 
Weecher  reservoir,  358 
Weeton  Old  Hall,  133 
Welbeck,  273 
Welburn  Hall,  126 
Weldon,  arms  of,  208;  John,  208 
Well,  217,  221-223;  curative,  at 

Wakefield,  154 
Wenselay,  Wm.,  388 
Wensley,  church,  157,  158,  167,  168, 
170,  171,  179,  184,  189,  199,  202, 
253;  early  sculpture  at,  243,  244; 
heraldry  at,  223-224 
Wensleydale,  Templars’  lands  in, 
368 

Wentbrig,  82 
Wentnepyt,  290 

Wentworth,  307;  Geo,,  140,  309; 


John,  138;  Sir  M.,  272;  Thos., 
E.  of  Strafford,  215;  Sir  Wm., 
146 

Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Wm.  of,  82 
“ Werriby,”  372 
West,  Rich.,  capt.,  284 
West  Burton,  384 
West  Rounton,  42 n 
West  Tanfield,  113;  see  Tanfield 
West  Witton,  374,  375 
West  Yorks.  Regt.,  252 
Westerdale,  383;  in  Cleveland,  367, 
368,  371,  374,  375,  376 
Westerman,  Thos.,  152,  153 
Westhathelsay,  385 
Westley,  3 

Westminster,  Abbey,  5,  19,  25; 

Dean  of,  245 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  203,  213 
Westwick,  64 n;  Isabel,  26;  Serlo  de, 
26 

Wetherby,  368,  370,  371,  372,  376, 
381,  384,  385;  bridge,  113 
Wetwang,  399 
Whalley  Abbey,  187 
Wharfedale  (bronze  age),  361 
Wharram  le  Street,  399 
W’hatton,  Notts.,  2,  3;  Sir  Rich.,  2 
Wheat,  John  B.,  117 
Wheater,  W.,  373 n 
Wheatley,  John,  lieut.,  285 
Wheldrake,  193 
Whenby,  208 
Whigs,  281 

Whitaker,  Dr.  T.  D.,  140,  202 n,  204, 
349 n 

Whitby,  346,  350;  Abbey,  390; 

Abbot  of,  386;  bronze  comb  from, 
344;  par.  reg.  of,  346 
White,  Geoff,  and  Rich.,  310 
Whitelay,  Robt.  de,  318 
Whitfield  Gill,  363 
Whitkirk,  368,  370,  371;  church  of, 
373,  374,  385 

Whitley  in  Kellington,  380 
Whitley,  S.  Yorks.,  369,  372,  373, 

376*  377 

Whittelye,  303,  305;  John  de,  318 
Whitwod,  Robt.,  388 
Whorl  Hill,  19 

Whorlton,  4,  5,  19;  castle,  338 
Whyteley,  Robt.  de,  300,  303 
Wicklow  castle,  103 
Widdrington,  Governor  of  Berwick, 
277 

Wigful,  J.  R.,  249 
Wigfull,  J.  R.,  117,  344 
Wiggeton,  Ralph  de,  237,  325 
Wigglesworth,  383 
Wilberfosse,  Thos.,  ensign,  284 
Wilfrid,  St.,  252 

Willerby,  nr.  Ganton,  383 ; nr. 
Hull,  383 
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Willesden,  Sir  William  Roberts  of, 
206 

Willetoft,  381 

William,  John  son  of,  151;  of 
Newburgh,  340 
William,  see  FitzWilliam 
William  and  Mary,  their  marriage, 
258 

William  of  Orange,  declines  to  be 
Regent,  283;  invitation  to,  268; 
Yorkshire  declares  for,  274 
Wiiliment,  Thos.,  398 
Willoughby,  Lord,  1688,  271,  273, 
275 

Wilmot,  Taylor,  251 
Wilson,  arms  of,  203;  John,  203; 
Ralph,  176 

Wilson-Barkworth,  A.  B.,  1I9 
Wilton,  in  Cleveland,  4,  15,  378i 
Geoffrey  de,  367 
Wimbleton,  nr.  Harum,  380 
Winchester,  182;  school  of  carving, 
240 

Wincobank  camp,  113 
Winn,  Roy,  2nd  lieut.,  284 
Winston,  arms  of,  222 
Witchcraft,  133 
Witch-Stones,  256-257 
Withehoundes,  Rich.,  136 
Withewode,  Walter  de,  288 
Wode,  Geoffrey  and  Isabel  del,  300 
Woderove,  -William,  vicar  of  Wake- 
held,  148 

Wodhall,  Sir  Roger,  312;  Thos.  de 
la,  312 

Wombwell,  Wm,  major,  285 

Womersley,  24,  29 

Wood,  Butler,  358;  Prior  Wm.,  159, 

198 

Woodcott,  Christopher,  270 
Wooden  effigies,  5,  19,  23,  47,  48,  63 
Woodhall,  Isabel,  312 
Woodkirk,  cell  of,  309 
Woodplumpton,  Lancs.,  290 
Woodstock,  arms  of,  214 
Woodwark,  T.  H.,  120,  346 
Wooler,  Edw.,  107 
Woolley  Park,  140 
Worcester,  Bp.  of,  122,  246 
Wordsworths  of  Peniston,  403 
Worksop,  10311 
Wormstall,  Sir  Vincent,  270 
Worsborough,  land  in,  309 
Worthyngton,  Henry  de,  152 
Wortley,  Margt.,  54;  Sir  Nich.,  54 
Wragby,  John  de,  141,  142 
Wrangbrook,  87 
Wressle,  174;  heraldry  at,  399 
Wridlesford,  Samson  de,  309 
Wroot,  H.  E.,  250,  253 
Wrottesley,  Eliz.,  224  (ped.) 
Wulfmaeg,  Canterbury,  112 
Wyat,  Ann,  149 


Wycliffe  on  Tees,  243 
Wydale,  372  . 

Wyghton,  190 
Wylly,  Col.  H.  C.,  119 
Wynch  John,  47 
Wynn,  John,  247 

Wynteringham,  John,  302;  Maud, 
302 

Wyrall,  Everard,  252 
Wythingeved,  79 

Wyvill,  arms  of,  210,  216,  218; 

pedigree  of,  222;  Agnes,  218 n\ 
Sir  John,  40;  Sir  Marmaduke,  210, 
215,  218  n;  Richard,  40  n\  Sir 

Wm.,  24,  40 


Yafforth,  342 

Yarborough,  Sir  Thos.,  272 
Yarm  on  Tees,  378 
Yarnbury,  361,  364 
Yarnwick  in  Kirklington,  379 
Yatton,  Som.,  157 
Yeadon,  360 

Yeddingham,  370,  372,  383,  384 
Yeoman,  the  Misses,  109 
Yockenthwaite  stone  circle  (bronze 

age),  355.  357'  361 
Yoredale  Rock,  345,  400 
York,  All  S.S.,  North  St.,  245, 
343;  and  Chester  highway, 
248;  Archbp.  of,  6,  30,  32,  36, 
80,  132,  141,  i44>  I55'  I56'  l86' 
242,  246,  248,  253,  339'  343'  346' 
347,  367,  386,  387,  395  397'  4°3i 
Bedern  chapel,  113,  116,  127, 

Bootliam  school,  120;  Castle,  54, 
127;  Castle,  mills  at,  369;  Cheyne 
atelier,  3,  5,  9,  10,  12,  18,  21, 

22,  24,  28,  30,  31,  32,  48, 

48,  6311;  City  Plate,  397;  Consis- 
tory Court,  346;  Conynge  St., 
Templar’s  lands  in,  369,  382; 

Dean  and  Chapter  Library,  122; 
Dean  of,  60,  245;  346,  386;  Duke 
of,  103;  dispute  with  Canterbury, 
252;  effigies  made  at,  4,  5,  14,  I5> 
17  24,  26-30,  34,  38,  41,  45~48' 
52-54,  56,  57;  glass  painters,  253, 
345;  goldsmiths  of,  108;  King’s 
Manor  Ho.,  215;  Lord  Mayor  of, 
206;  Mansion  House,  397 ; Mercht. 
Adventurers’  Hall,  127,  128;  Mili- 
tia, 1688,  284;  Militia  raised  at, 
265;  Minster,  24,  36,  116,  120, 
121,  128,  131-132,  169,  195' 

246,  251,  343  ; Minster  his- 

torical tracts,  252,  253;  Minster 
library,  397 ; Minster,  music 
of,  253;  Mint,  250;  Museum, 
359,  362;  painted  glass  in,  244, 
250,  251;  Philos.  Soc.  Report, 

344;  Regalia  and  Armorial  Bear- 
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mgs  of,  251;  Roman,  252,  253; 
St.  Leonard's  Hosp.,  390;  St. 
Martin,  Coney  St.,  186;  St.  Marys 
Abbey,  288,  341,  344,  386,  387; 
St.  Mary  Bphill  sen.,  112;  St. 
Olave’s,  346;  St.  Peter’s  School, 
252;  St.  Wilfred,  252;  School  of 
Sculpture,  234;  Seizure  of,  for 
the  Pr.  Orange,  1688,  273;  Ser- 
vice Books,  253;  Vale  of,  bronze 
age,  365;  Vicars  choral  of,  246; 
walls  of,  250;  walls  of,  plans  of, 
345;  Duke  of,  103;  Rich.,  Duke 
of,  152 

Yorks,  John,  388 


Yorkshire,  charters,  346;  Deeds, 
120;  Heraldry,  399;  K.O.Y.L.I., 
1 19;  Knight  of  the  Shire  for,  304; 
M.P.  for,  30,  54,  65;  Museum,  4, 
108,  109,  112,  118,  119,  249,  250, 
256,  344;  Phil.  Soc.  Report,  249; 
Regt.  (Green  Howards),  119; 
Sheriff  of,  19,  45,  54,  98,  99,  304, 
318,  350;  Warburton's  Map  of, 
344 

Ypres,  195 

Yved  de  Braime,  St.,  377 


Zuylesteyne,  Dutch  envoy,  262,  268 
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